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THE PREFACE 

The world is so taken up of late with Novels and Romances, 
that it will be hard for a private histoiy to be taken for 
genuine, where the names and other circumstances the 
person are concealed ; and on this account we must be con- 
tent to leave the reader to pass his own opinion upon the 
ensuing sheets, and take it just as he pleases. 

The author is here supposed to be writing her own history, 
and in the very beginning of her account she gives the 
reasons why she thinks fit tq conceal her true name, after 
which there is no occasion to say any more about that. 

It is true that the original of this story is put into new 
words, and the style of the famous lady we here speak of is 
a little altered, particularly she is made to tell her own tale 
in modester words than she told it at first ; the copy which 
came first to hand, having been written in language more 
like one still in Newgate, than one grown penitent and 
humble, as she afterward pretends to be. 

The pen employed in finishing her story, and making it 
what you now see it to be, has had no little difficulty to put 
it into a dress fit to be seen, and to make it speak language 
fit to be read. When a woman debauched from her youth, 
nay, even being the offspring of debauchery and vice, comes 
to give an account of aU her vicious practices, and even to 
descend to the particular occasions and circumstances by which 
she first became wicked, and of all the progressions of crime 
which she run through in threescore years, an author must be 
hard put to it to wrap it up so clean as not to give room, 
especially for vicious readers, to turn it to his disadvantage. 

All possible care, however, has been taken to give no 
lewd ideas, no immodest turns in the new dressing up this 
story, no, not to the worst part of her expressions ; to this 
purpose some of the vicious part of her life, which could 
not be modestly told, is quite left out, and several other 
part»<tire very much shortened ; what is lefr 'tis hoped will 
not offend the chastest reader, or the modestest hearer ; and 
as the best use is to be made even of the worst story, the 
moral, *tis hoped, will keep the reader serious, even where 
the story might incline him to be otherwise. To give the 
histow of a wicked life repented of, necessarily requires 
that t&e wiclbed part should be made as wicked as the real 
history of it will bear, to illustrate and give a beauty to the 
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penitent part, which is certainly the best and brightest, il 
related with equal spirit and life. . 

It is suggested there cani.ot be the same life, the same 
brightness and beauty in relating the penitent part„ as is in 
the criminal part : if there is any truth in that suggestion, I 
must be allowed to say, ’tis because there is not the same 
taste and relish in the reading ; and indeed it is too true that 
the difference lies not in the real worth ,of the subject so 
much as in the gust and palate of the reader. 

But as this work is chiefly recommended to those who 
know how to read it, and how to make the good uses of it 
which the story all along recommends to them, so it is to be 
hoped that such readers will be much more pleased with the 
moral than the fable, with the application than with the 
I'elation, and with the end of the writer than with the life 
of the person written of. 

There is in this story abundance of delightful incidents, 
and all of them usefully applied. There is an agreeable turn 
artfully given them in the relating, that naturally instructs 
the reader, either one way or another. The first part of her 
lewd life with the young gentleman at Colchester, has so 
many happy turns given it to expose the crime, and warn all 
whose circumstances are adapted to it, of the ruinous end of - 
such things, and the foolish, thoughtless, and abhorred con- 
duct of both the parties, that it abundantly atones for all the 
lively description she gives of her folly and wickedness. 

The repentance of her lover at Bath, and how brought by 
the just alarm of his fit of sickness to abandon her; the just 
caution given there against even the lawful intimacies of the 
dearest friends, and how unable they are to preserve the most 
solemn resolutions of virtue without divine assistance ; - these 
are parts, which to a just discernment will appear to have 
more real beauty indhem than all the amorous chain of story 
which introduces it. 

In a word, as the whole relation is carefully garbled of all 
the levity and looseness that was in it, so it is applied, and 
with the utmost care, to virtuous and religious uses. Kone 
can, without being guilty of manifest injustice, cast any 
reproach upon it, or upon our design in publishing it. 

The advocates for the stage, have, in sill ages, made this 
the great argument to persuade people that their plays are 
useM, and that they ought to be allowed in the most civil 
ised, and in the most religious government ;*namely, that 
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they are ajjplied to virtuous purposes, and that, by the most 
lively representations, they fail not to reconimeud virtue and 
generous principles, and to discourage and expose all sorts of 
vice and corruption of manners ; and were it true that they did 
so, and that they constantly adhered to that rule, as the test of 
their acting on the theatre, much might be said in their favour. 

Throughout the infinite variety of this book, this funda- 
mental is most strictly adhered to ; there is not a wicke<l 
action in any part of it, but is first or last rendered unhappy 
and unfortunate ; there is not a superlative villain brought 
upon the stage, but either he is brought to an unhappy end, 
or brought to be a penitent ; there is not an ill thing mentioned 
but it is condemned, even in the relation, nor a virtuous” 
just thing but it carries its praise along with it. What can 
more exactly answer the rule laid down, to recommend even 
those representations of things which have so many other 
just objections lying against them ? namely, of example of bad 
company, obscene language, and the like. 

Upon this foundation this book is recommended to the 
reader, as a work from every part of which something may 
be learned s and some just and religious inferepce is drawn, 
by which the reader will have something of instruction if he 
pleases to make use of it. 

All the exploits of this lady of fame, in her depredations 
upon mankind, stand as so many warnings to honest people 
to beware of ^em,' intimating to ’em by what methods innO' 
cent people are di'awn in, plundered, and robbed, and by 
consequence how to avoid them. Her robbing a little child, 
dressed fine by the vanity of the mother, to go to the dancing 
school, is a good memento to such people hereafter ; as is 
likewise her picking the gold watch from the young lady’s 
side in the park. 

Her getting a parcel from a hairbi'ained wench at the 
coaches in St. John’s-street ; her booty at the fire, and also 
at Harwich ; all give us excellent warning in such cases to 
be more present to ourselves in sudden surprises of every sort. 

Her application to a sober life and industrious management 
at last, in Virginia, with her transported spouse, is a story 
fruitM of instruction, to all the unfortunate creatures who 
are obliged to seek their re-establishment abroad, whether by 
the misery of transportation, or other disaster ; letting them 
know that diligence and application have their due encourage- 
ment, even in me remotest part of the world, and that no 
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case can be so low, so .despicable, or so empty ol prospect, 
but that an unwearied industry will go a great way to deliver 
us from it, will in time raise the meanest creature to appear 
again in the world, and give him a new cast for his life. 

These are a few of the serious inferences which we are 
led by the hand to in this book, and these are fully suffi- 
cient to justify ;any man in recommending it to the world, 
and much more to justify the publication of it. 

There are two of the most beautiful paa ts still behind, 
which this story gives some idea of, and lets us into the parts 
of them, but they are either of them too long to be brought 
into the same volume ; and indeed are, as I may call them, 
whole volumes of themselves, viz., 1. The life of her gover- 
ness, as she calls her, who had run through, it seems, in a 
few years, all the eminent degrees of a gentlewoman, a 
whore, and a bawd ; a midwife, and a midwife keeper, as 
they are called ; a pawnbroker, a child taker', a receiver of 
thieves, and of stolen goods ; and in a word, herself a thief, 
a breeder up of thieves, and the like, and yet at last a penitent. 

The second is the life of her transported husband, a high- 
wayman 5 who, it seems, lived a twelve years’ life of successftil 
villany upon ‘the road, and even at last came off so well as to 
be a volunteer transport, not a convict ; and in whose life there 
is an incredible variety. 

But as I said, these are things too long to bring in here, so 
neither canimakeapromise of their coming out by themselves. 

We c^not say indeed, that this history is carried on quite 
to the end of the life of this famous Moll Flanders, for 
nobody can write their own life to the full end of it, unless 
they can write it after they are dead: but her husband’s 
life being written by a third hand, gives a full account of 
them both, how long they lived together in that country, and 
how they came both to England again, after about eight 
years, in which time they were grown very rich, and where 
she lived, it seems, to be very old, but was not so extra- 
ordinary a penitent as she was at first ; it seem^ only that 
indeed she always spoke with abhorrence of her former 
life, and of every part of it. 

In her last scene, at Maryland and Virginia, many 
pleasant things happened, which makes that part of her life 
very agreeable, but they are not told with the same elegancy 
as those accounted for by herself ; so it is still to the moi'e 
advantage that we break off* here. 
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Mv true name is so 'well known in the records or registei-a 
at Newgate, and in the Old Bailey, and there are some things 
of such consequence still depending there, relating to my 
particular conduct, that it is not to be expected I should set 
my name, or the account of my family to this work ; perhaps 
after my death it may be better known ; at present it "would 
not be proper, no, not though a general pai’don should be 
issued, even 'without exceptions of persons or crimes. 

It is enough to tell you, that as some of my worst comrades, 
who are out of the way of doing me harm (having gone out 
of the world by the steps and the string, as 1 often expected 
to go), knew me by the name of Moll Flanders, so you may 
^ve me leave to go under that name till I dare own who I 
have been, as well as who I am. 

I have been told, that in one of our neighbour rations, 
whether it be in France, or where else, I know not, they 
have an order from the king, that when any criminal is con- 
demned, either to die, or to the galleys, or to be transported, 
if they leave any children, as such are generally unprovided 
for, by thef forfeiture of their parents, so they arc immediately 
taken into the care of the government, and put into an 
hospital called the House of Orphans, where they are bred 
up, clothed, fed, taught, and when fit to go out, are placed 
to trades, or to services, so as to be well able to provide for 
themselves by an honest industrious behaviour. 

Had this bee* the custom in our country, I had not been 
VOL* B 
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loifc a. poor desolate girl witliout friends, without clotlieft, 
without help or helper, as was my fate ;*and by which, I was 
not only exposed to veiy great distresses, even before 1 was 
capable either of understanding my case, or how to amend 
it, but brought into a course of life, scandalous in itself, and 
which in its ordinary course, tended to the swift destruction 
both of soul and body. 

. But the case was otherwise here : my mother was convicted 
of felony for a petty theft, scarce worth naming, viz., bor- 
rowing three pieces of line .holland, of a certain draper in 
Cheapside : the circumstances are too long to repeat, and I 
have heard them related so many ways, that I can scarce tell 
which is the right account. 

However it was, they all agree in this, that my mother 
pleaded lier helly, and being found quick with child, she was 
respited for about seven months ; after which she was called 
down, as they term it, to her former judgment, but obtained 
the favour afterward of being transported to the plantations, 
and left me about half a year old j and in bad hands you may 
be sure. 

This is too near the first hours of my life, for me to' relate 
anything of myself, but by hearsay ; ’tis enough to mention, 
that as I was bom in such an unhappy place, I had no parish 
to have recourse to for my nomdshment in my infancy, mor 
can I give the least account how I was kept alive; other, 
than that, as I have been told, some relation of my mother 
took me away, but at whose expense, or by whose direction, 
I know nothing at all of it. 

The first account that I can recollect, or could ever learn 
of myself, was that I had wandered among a crew of those 
people they call gipsies, or higyptians; but I -^believe it was 
but a little while that 1 had been among them, for I had not 
had my skin discoloured, as they do to all children they cany 
about with them, nor can I tell how I came among them, or 
how I got from them. 

It was at Colchester in Essex, that those people left me ; 
and I have a notion in my head, that I left them there (that 
is, that I hid myself and would not go any farther with them), 
but I am not able to be particular in that account ; only tliia 
I remember, that being taken up by some of {.he parish ofiicors 
of Colchester, I gave an account, that I came into the town 
with the gipsies, but tliat I would not uny fai’thcr witJi 
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them, and that so they had left me, but whither they were gone 
that I knew not ; for though they sent round the country to 
inquire after them, it seems, they could not be found. 

I was now in a way to be provided for ; for though I was 
not a parish charge upon this or that part of the town by 
law, yet as my case came to be known, and that I was too 
young to do any work, being not above three years old, 
compassion moved the magistrates of the to-wn to take, care 
of me, and I became one of their own as much as if I had 
been born in the place. 

In the provision they made for me, it was my good hap to 
be put to nurse, as they call it, to a woman who was indeed 
poor, but had been in better circumstances, and who got 
a little livelihood by taking such as I was supposed to be ; 
and keeping them with all necessaries, till they were at a 
certain age, in which it might be supposed they might go to 
service, or get their own bread. 

This woman had also a little school, which she kept to 
teach children to read and to work ; and having, I say, lived 
before that in good fashion, she bred up the children with a 
'great deal of art, as well as with a great deal of care. 

But which was worth all the rest, she bred them up very 
religiously also, being herself a very sober, pious wonaan; 
2ndly, very housewifely and clean, and, 3rdly, very mannerly, 
and with good behaviour. So that excepting a plain diet, 
coarse lodging, and mean clothes, we were brought up as 
mannerly as if wo had been at the dancing school. 

I was continued here till I was eight years old, when I was 
terrified with news that the magistrates (as I think they called 
them), had ordered that I should go to service; I was able 
to do but very little, wherever I was to go, except it was to 
run of errands, and be a drudge to some cookmaid, and this 
they told me often, which put me into a great fright ; for I 
had a thorough aversion to going to service, as they called 
it, though' I was so young ; and I told my nurse, tliat I 
believed *1 could get my living without going to service, if 
she pleased to let me ; for she had taught me to work with 
my needle, and spin worsted, which is the chief trade of that 
city, and I told her that if she would keep me, I would work 
for her, and I would work very hard. 

I talked to her almost every day of working hard ; and in 

B 2 
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short 1 did nothing hut work and cry all day, which giievcd 
the good kind woman so much, that at last she began to be 
concerned for me, for she loved me very well. 

One day after this, as she came into the room, where all 
the poor children were at work, she sat down just over 
against me, not in her usual place as mistress, but as if she 
had set herself on jiurpose to observe me, and see me work : 

I was doing something she had set me to, as I remember it 
was marking some shirts, which she had taken to make, 
and after a while she began to talk to me : Thou foolish 
child, says she, thou art always crying (for I was crjdng 
then); prithee, what do’st cry for? Because they will take 
me away, says I, and put me to service, and I canft work 
house- work. Well, child, says she, but though you can’t 
work house-work you will learn it in time, and they won't 
put you to hard things, at first. Yes they will, says I, and 
if I can’t do it they, will beat me, and the maids will beat me 
to make me do great work, and I am ‘but a little girl, and I 
can’t do it ; and then I cried again, till I could not speak any 
more. 

This moved my good motherly nurse, so that she resolved 
I should not go to service yet ; so she bid me not cry, and 
•she would' speak to Mr. Mayor, and I should not go to 
service till I was bigger. 

Well, this did not satisfy me, for to think of going to 
service at all was such a frightful thing to me, that if she 
had assured me I should not have gone till I was twenty 
years’ old, it would have been the same to me, I should have 
cried all the time, with the very apprehension of its being to 
be so at last. 

"When she saw that I was not pacified yet, she began to be 
angry with me ; And what would you have, says she, don’t I 
tell you tl^at you shall not go to service till you are bigger ? 

says T, but then I must go at last. Why, what, said 
she, is the gild mad ? what would you be a gentlewoman? 
Yes, says I, and ended heartily till I roared out agdin. 

This set the old gentlewoman a laughing at me, as you 
may be sure it would. Well, madam, forsooth, says she, 
gibing at me { you would be a gentlew'oman, and how will 
you come to be a gentlewoman ? what will you do it by 
your fingers’ ends ? 
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Yes, says I again, very innocently. 

Why, what can you earn, says she : wliat can you gel 
a-day at your work ? 

Three-pence, said I, when I spin, and four-pence when I 
work plain work. 

Alas ! poor gentlewoman, said she again, laughing, w^Lat 
will that do for thee ? 

It will keep me, says I, if you will let me live with you ; 
and this I said in such a poor petitioning tone, that it made 
the poor woman’s heart yearn to me, as she told me after- 
wards. 

But, says she, that will not keep you and buy you clothes 
too ; and who must buy the little gentlewoman clothes, says 
she, and smiled all the while at me. 

I will work harder then, says I, and you shall have it all. 

Poor child ! it won’t keep you, said she : it will hardly 
find you in victuals. 

Then I would have no victuals, says I again, very 
innocently, let me but live with you. 

Why, can you live without victuals? says she. Yes, 
again says I, very much like a child, you may be^ sure, and 
still I cried heartily. 

I had no policy in all this, you may easily see it was all 
nature, but it was joined with so much innocence, and so 
much passion, that in sliort it set the good motherly creature 
a weeping too, and at last she cried as fast as I did, and then 
took me and led me out of the teaching-room : Come, says 
she, you shan’t go' to service, you shall live with mo ; and 
this pacified me for the present. 

After this, she going to wait on the mayor, my story came 
up, and my good nurse told Mr. Mayor the whole t^e : he 
was so pleased with it, that he would call his lady and his 
two daughters to hear it, and it made mirth enough among 
them you may be sure. 

However, not a week had passed over, but on a sudden 
comes IMrs. Mayoress and her two daughters to the house to 
see my old nurse, and to see her school and the children* 

When they had looked about them a little, Well Mrs. ^ — 

says the mayoress to my nurse, and pray which is the little 
lass that is to be a gentlewoman ? I heard her, and I was 
terrible frighted, though I did not know why neither ; but 
Mrs. Mayores9*comop up to me, Well Miss, says she, mi 
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what aro you at work iipoD? The word Miss was a language 
that had hardly been heard of in our school, and I Avondered 
what sad name it was she called me; hoAvever, I stood 
up, made a curtsy, and she took my Avork out of my hand, 
looked on it, and said it was A^ery Avell ; then she looked upon 
one of my hands ; Nay, she may come to he a gentlewoman, 
says she, for aught I know ; she has a lady’s hand, I assure 
you. This pleased me mightily ; but Mrs. Mayoress did not 
stop there, but put her hand in her pocket, gave me a shilling, 
and hid me mind my Avork, and learn to work Avcll, and I 
might be a gentleAvoman for aught she kncAv. / 

All this while my good old nurse, Mrs. Mayoress, and all 
the rest of them, did not understand me at all, for they meant 
one sort of thing by the word gentlewoman, and I meant 
quite another : for alas, alH understood by being a gentle- 
woman, was to be able to wmrk for myself, and get enough 
to keep me without going to seiwicc, whereas they meant 
to live great and high, and I know not Avhar. '■ 

Well, after Mrs. Mayoress was gone, her two daughters 
came in, and they called for the gentlewoman too, and they 
talked a long while to me, and I ansAvered them in my 
innocent way; but always if they asked me Avhethcr I 
resolved to be a gentlewoman, I answered, yes : at last they 
asked me, what a gentlewoman was ? That puzzled me much : 
however, I explained myself negatively, that it Avas one that 
did not go to service, to do house- work ; they Avere mightily 
pleased, and liked my little prattle to them, which it seems 
was agreeable enough to them, and they gave me money too. 

As for my money, I gave it all to my mistress-nurse, as I 
called her, and told her she should have all I got AAdicn I 
was a gentlewoman, as Avell as noAV ; by tliis and some other 
of my talk, my old tutoress began to understand Avliat I meant 
by being a gentleAvoman ; and that it Avas no more than to 
be able to get my bread by my OAvn Avork ; and at last she 
asked me wliethcr it was not so. 

I told her, yes, and insisted on it, that to do so, was lo be, 
a gentlewoman ; for, says I, there is sucli a one, naming a 
woman that mended lace, and washed the ladies’ laced heads ; 
she, says I, is a gentleAvoman, and they call her madam. 

Poor child, says my good old nurse, you may soon be 
Buch a gentlewoman as that, for she is a person of dl fame, 
and has had two bastards, • 
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1 did not understand anything of that ; but I answered, 1 
am sure they call her madam, and she docs not go to service 
nor do house-work and therefore I insisted that she was a 
gentlewoman, and I would be such a gentlewoman as that. 

The ladies were told all this again, and they made them- 
Bclves merry- with it, and every now and then JMr. Mayor’s 
daughters would come and see me, and ask where the little 
gentlewoman was, which made me not a little proud of 
myself besides. I was often visited b}’’ these young ladies, 
and sometimes they brought others with them ; so that I 
was known by it, almost all over the town, 

I was now about ten years old, and began to look a little 
womanish, for I was mighty grave, very mannerly, and as I 
had often heard the ladies say I was pretty, and would be very 
liandsome, you may be sure it made me not a little proud ; 
however, that pride had no ill effect upon me yet, only as 
lliey often gave mv money, and I gave it my old nurse, she, 
honest woman, was so just as to lay it out again for me, and 
gave me head-dresses, and linen, and gloves, and I went vciy 
neat, for if I had rags on, I would always be clean, or else I 
would dabble them in water myself; but I say, my good 
nurse, when I had money given me, very honestly laid it out 
for me, and would always tell the ladies this or that was 
bought with their money ; and this made them give me more, 
till at last, I was indeed called upon by the magistrates to go 
out to service ; but then I was become so good a workwoman 
myself, and the ladies were so kind tp me, that I was past it ; 
for I could earn as much for my nurse as was enough to keep 
me ; so she told them, that if they would give her leave, she 
would keep the gentlewoman, as she called me, to be her 
assistant, and teach the children, which I was very well able 
to do ; for I was very nimble at my work, though I was yet 
very young. 

But the kindness of the ladies did not end here, for when 
they understood that I was no more maintained by the town 
8S before, they gave me money oftener ; and as I grew up, 
they brought me work to do for them ; such as linen to make, 
hiccs to mend, and heads to dress up, and not only paid me' 
for doing them, but even taught me how to do them ; so that 
I was a gentlewoman indeed, as I understood that word ; for 
before 1 was twelve ye^w:a old, I not only found myself clothes, 
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and paid my nurse' for my keeping, but got money in my 
pocket too. 

The ladies also gave me clothes frequently of their own or 
their childrens’ ; some stockings, some petticoats, some gowns, 
some one thing, some another, and these my old woman 
managed for me like a mother, and kept them for me, obliged 
me to mend them, and turn them to the best advantage ; for 
she was a rare housewife. 

At last one of the ladies took such a fancy to me, that she 
would have me home to her house, for a month, she said, to 
be among her daughters. 

Now though this was e;x:ceeding kind in her, yet as my 
good woman said to her, unless she resolved to keep me for 
good and all, she would do the little gentlewoman more harm 
than good : Well, says the lady, that’s true, I’ll only take her 
home for a week then, that I may see how my daughters and 
she agree, and how I like her temper, and then I’ll tell you 
more ; and in the mean time, if nobody comes to see her as 
they used to do, you may only tell them you have sent her 
out to my house. 

This was prudently managed enough, and I went to the 
lady’s house, but I was so pleased there with the young 
ladies, and they so pleased with me, that I had enough to 
do to come aw^ay, and they were as unwilling to part with 
me. 

However, I did come away, and lived almost a year more 
with my honest old woman, and began now to be very helpful 
to her ; for I was almost fourteen years old, was tall of my 
age, and looked a little womanish ; but I had such a taste, of 
genteel living at the lady’s house, that I was not so easy in 
my old quarters as I used to he, and I thought it was fine to 
be a gentlewoman indeed, for I had quite other notions vf a 
gentlewoman now, than I had before ; and as I thought that 
it was fine to be a gentlewoman, so I loved to be- a*uong 
gentlew'omen, and therefore I longed to be there again. 

When I was about fourteen years and a quarter old, my 
good old nurse, mother I ought to call her, fell sick and died; 
I was then in a sad condition indeed,' for as there is no great 
bustle in putting an end to a poor body’s family, when once 
they are canned to the grave ; sc the poor good woman being 
huri^dj th? paish chUdrop ^mediately removed by tJja 
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churchwardens ; ‘ the school was at an end, And the ' day 
children of it had no more to do but just stay at home till 
they were sent somewhere else ; as for what she left, a 
daughter, a married woman, came and swept it all away, 
and removing the goods, they had no more to say to me than 
to jest with me, and tell me that the little gentlewoman 
might set up for herself if she pleased. 

I was frighted out of my wits almost, and knew not what 
to do ; for I was, as it were, turned out of doors to the wide 
world, and that which was still worse, the old honest woman 

f -and-twenty shillings of mine in her hand, which was 
jstate the little gentlewoman had in the vvorld ; and 
asked the daughter for it, she huft me, and told me 
nothing to do with it. 

.s true the good poor woman had told her daughter of 
that it lay in such a place, that it was the child’s 
money, and had called once or twice for me to give it me, but 
I was unhappily out of the way, and when I came back she 
%vas past being in a condition to speak of it : however, the ^ 
daughter was so honest afterwards, as to give it me, though 
at first she used me cruelly about it. 

Now was I a poor gentlewoman indeed, and I wms just 
that very night to bo turned into the wide world ; for the 
daughter removed all the goods, and I had not so much as a 
lodging to go to, or a bit of bread to eat : but it seems some 
of the neighbours took so much compassion of me, as to ac- 
quaint the lady in whose fiimily I had been ; and immediately 
she sent her maid to fetch me; and away I went with them 
bag and baggage, and with a glad heart you may bo sure : 
the fright of my condition had made such an impression upon ^ 
me, that I did not want now to be a gentlewoman, but was 
very willing to be a servant, and that any kind of servant 
they thought lit to have me be. 

But my new generous mistress bad better thoughts for me. 

I call her generous, for she exceeded the good woman I was' 
wdth before in everything, as in estate ; I say, in everything 
except honesty ; and for that, though this was a lady most 
exactly just, yet I must not forget to say on all occcasions, 

/ that the drat, though poor, was as uprightly honest as it was 
possible. 

I was no sooner carried away, as 1 have said by this good 
, gentlewoman, hjit the first lady, that is to say, the mayoress 
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that ivfis, sciU liei iluughters to take care of me ; and anothei 
fiunily which had taken notice of me when I was the little 
gentlewoman, sent for me aficr her, so that I was mightily 
made of ; nay, and they were not a little angry, especially the 
mayoress, that her friend had taken me away from her ; for, 
as she said, I was hers by right, she having been the first 
that took any notice of me : but they that had me, would not 
part with me ; and as for me I could not be better than 
where I was. 

Here I continued till T was between seventeen and eighteen 
years’ old, and here I had all the advantages for my education, 
that could be imagined ; the lady had masters home to teach 
her daughters to dance, and to speak French, and to write, 
and others to teach them music ; and as I was always with 
them, I learned as fast as they; and though the masters were 
not appointed to teach me, yet I learned by imitation 9,nd in- 
quiry, all that they learned by instruction and direction. So 
that in short, I learned to dance and speak French as well as 
any of them, and to sing much better, for I had a better 
voice than any of them ; I could not so readily come at play- 
ing the harpsichord or spinet, because I had no instrument of 
my own to practice on, and could only come at theirs in the 
intervals when they left it ; but yet I learned tolerably well, 
and the young ladies at length got two instruments, that is to 
sny, a harpsichord and a spinet too, and then they taught me 
themselves ; but as to dancing they could hardly help my 
learning country dances, because they always wanted me to 
make up even number ; and on the other hand, they were as 
heartily willing to learn me eveiything that they had been 
tauglit themselves, as I could be to take the learning. 

By this means I had, as I have said, all the advantages of 
education that I could have had, if I had been as much a 
gentlewoman as they were with whom I lived ; and in some 
things I had the advantage of my ladies, though they were 
my superiors, viz., that mine were all the gifts of nature, and 
which all their fortunes could not furnish. First, I was 
apparently handsomer than any of them ; secondly, I was 
better shaped ; and thirdly, I sung better, by which I moan, 
I had a better voice ; in all which you will, I hope, allow me 
to say, I do not speak my own conceit, but the opinion of al' 
that knew the family. 

I had with all these the common vanity #of my sex, vi;j, 
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that being really taken for very handsome, or if you 
for a great beauty, I very well knew it, and had as good aiT 
opinion of myself, as anybody else could have of me, and 
particularly I loved to hear anybody speak of it, which hap- 
pened often, and was a great salisfaction to me. 

Thus far I have had a smooth story to tell of myself, and in 
all this part of my life, I not only had the reputation of living 
in a very good family, and a family noted and respected every- 
where for virtue and sobriety, and for every valuable thing ; 
but I had the character too of a veiy sober, modest, and vir- 
tuous young woman, and such I had always been ; neither 
had I yet any occasion to think of anything else, or to know 
what a temptation to wickedness meant. 

But that winch I was too vain of, was my ruin, or rather 
my vanity wms the cause ol' it. The lady in the house where 
I was, had two sons, young gentlemen of extraordinary parts 
and behaviour ; and it was my misfortune to be very well 
with them both, but they managed themselves with mo in a 
quite different manner. 

The eldest, a gay gentleman, that knew the town as well as 
the country ; and though he had levity enough to do an ill- 
natured thing, yet had too much judgment of things to pay 
too dear for his pleasures ; he began with that unhappy snai'e 
to all women, viz., taking notice upon all occasions ho%v 
pretty I was, as he called it, how agreeable, how well- 
carriagod, and the like ; and this he contrived so subtly, as if 
he had known as well how to catch a woman in his net, as a 
partridge when he went a setting; for he would contrive to 
be talking this to his sisters, when, though I was not by, yet 
when he knew 1 was not so far off but that I should bo sure 
to hear him : his sisters would return softly to him, Hush 
brother, she will hear you, she is but in the next room ; then 
he would put it off, and talk softlier, as if he had not known 
it, and begin to acknowledge lie was wi*ong ; and then as if 
he had forgot himself, he would speak aloud again, and I that 
was so well pleased to hear it was sure to listen for it upon 
all occasions. 

After he had thus baited his hook, and found easily enough 
the method how to lay it in my way, he played an open game; 
an4 one day going by his sister’s chamber when I was there^ 
he comes in with an air of gaiety, 0 I Mrs. Betty, said he to 
me, how do you do Mrs, Betty t don’t your cheeks burn IMrti 
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Betty? I made a curtsy, and blushed, but said nothing. 
What makes you talk so, brotlier ? said the lady. Why, says 
he, have been talking of her below-stairs this half hour. 
Well, says his sister, you can say no harm of her, that I am 
sure, so ’tis no matter what you have been talking about. Nay, 
says he, ’tis so far from talking harm of her, that we have 
l3cen talking a great deal of good, and a great many fine 
tilings have been said of Mrs. Betty, I assure you ,* and par- 
ticularly, that she is the handsomest young woman in 
Colchester, and, in short, they begin to toast her health in 
the town. 

I wonder at you, brother, says the sister, Betty wants but 
one thing, hut she had as good want everything, for the mar- 
ket is against our sex just now ; and if a young woman has 
beauty, birth, breeding, wit, sense, manners, modesty, and all 
to an extreme ; yet if she has not money, she’s nobody, she 
had as good want them all ; nothing but money now recom- 
mends a woman ; the men play the game all into their own 
hands. 

Her younger brother, who was by, cried, Hold, sister, you 
run too fast, I am an exception to your rule : I assure you, if 
I find a woman so accomplished as you talk of, I won’t trouble 
myself about the money. 0, says the sister, but you will 
take care not to fancy one then without the money. 

You don’t know that neither, says the brother. 

But why, sister (says the elder brother), why do you ex- 
claim so about the fortune? you are none of them that want 
a fortune, whatever else you want. 

I understand you, brother (replies the lady vciy smartly) ; 
you suppose I have the money and wtint the beauty ; but as 
times go now, the first will do, so I have the bettor of my 
neighbours. 

Well, says the younger brother, but your neighbours may 
be even with you ; for beauty will steal a husband sometimes 
in spite of money ; and when the' maid chances to be liand^ 
somer than the naistress, she oftentimes makes as good & 
market, and rides in a coach before her. 

I thought it was time for me to withdraw, and I did so ; 
but not so far, but that I heard all their discourse, in which 
I heard abundance of fine things said of myself, which 
prompted my vanity, but, as I soon found, was not the way to 
increase my interest in tlve family, for tU* sister and tho 
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younger brother fell grievously out about it ; and as lie said 
some very disobliging things to her, upon my account, so I 
could easily see that she resented them, by her future conduct 
to me, which indeed was very unjust ; for I had never had 
the least thought of what she suspected, as to her younger 
brother : indeed the elder brother in his distant remote way 
had said a great many things as in jest, which I had the folly 
to believe were in earnest, or to flatter myself with the hopes 
of what I ought to have supposed he never intended. 

It happened one day that he came running up stairs, 
towards the room where his sister used to sit and work, as he 
often used to do ; 'and calling to them before he came in, as 
w'as his way too, I being there alone, stept to the door, and 
said. Sir, the ladies are not here, they are walked down the 
garden : as I stept forward to say this, he was just got to the 
door, and clasping me in his arms, as if it had been by chance, 
0 1 Mrs. Betty, says he, are you here ? that’s better still, I 
want to speak with you, more than I do with them ; and then 
having me in his arms he kissed me three or four times. 

I struggled to get away, and yet did it but faintly neither, 
and he held me fast, and still Idssed me, till he was out of 
breath, and, sitting down, says he, Dear Betty, I am in love 
with you. 

His words, I must confess, lired ray blood ; all my spirits 
flew about my heart, and put me into disorder enough. lie 
repeated it afterwards several times, that he was in love 
with me, and my heart spoke as plain as a voice that I liked 
it ; nay, whenever he said I am in love with you, my blushes 
plainly replied, Would you were. Sir. However, nothing 
else passed at that time ; it was but a surprise, and I soon 
recovered myself. He had stayed longer with me, but he 
happened to look out at the window and see his sisters 
coming up the garden, so he took his leave, kissed me again, 
told me he was very serious, and I should hear more of him 
very quickly, and away he went infinitely pleased, and, had 
there not been one misfortune in it, I had been in the right, 
but the mistake lay here, that Mrs. Betty wOsS in earnest, 
and the gentleman was not. 

From this time my head run upon strange things, and I 
may truly say I was not myself, to have such a gentleman 
t^k to me of' being in love with me, and of my being such a 
charming creatiwc, as he told me I was : these were things I 
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knew tiot how to bear, my vanity was elevated to the last 
degree. It is true I had my head full of pride, hut, knowing 
nothing of the wickedness of the times, T had not one 
thought of my virtue about me ; and had my young master 
offered it at first sight, he might have taken any liberty he 
thought fit with me; but he did not see his advantage, which 
was my happiness for that time. 

It was not long but he found an opportunity to catch me 
again, and almost in the same posture ; indeed it had more 
of design in it on his part, though not on my part. It was 
thus: the young ladies were gone a visiting with their 
mother ; his brother was out of town, and as for his father, 
he had been at London for a week before ; he had so well 
watched me, that he knew where I was, though I did not so 
much as know that he was in the house, and he briskly 
comes up the stairs, and, seeing me at work, comes into the 
room to me directly, and began just as he did before, with 
taking me in his arms, and kissing me for almost a quarter 
of an hour together. 

It was his younger sister’s chamber that I was in, and, as 
there was nobody in the house but the maid below stairs, he 
was it may be the ruder : in short, he began to be in earnest 
with me indeed; perhaps he found me a little too eas}’’, for I 
made no resistance to him while he only held me in his arms 
and kissed me ; indeed 1 was too well pleased with it to 
resist him much. 

Well, tired with that kind of woik, we sat down, and 
there he talked with me a great while; he said he was 
charmed with me, and that he could not rest till he had told 
rile how he was in love with me, and, if I could love him 
again, and would make him happy, I should he the saving 
of his life, and many such fine things. I said little to him 
again, hut easily discovered that I was a fool, and that I did 
not in the least perceive what he meant. 

Then he walked about the room, and, taking me by the 
hand, I walked with him ; and by and by taking his advan^ 
tage, be threw me down upon the bed, and kissed mo there 
most violently ; but to give him his due, offered no manner 
of rudeness to me, only kissed me a great while ; after this 
he thought he had heard somebody come up stairs, so" lie got 
off from the bed, lifted me up, professing a great deal of 
love for me, but told me it was all an honest affection, and 
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ttat lae mGant no ill to me, and with that put five guineas 
into my hand, and went down stairs. 

I wtis more confounded with the money than I was before 
with the love; and began to be so elevated, that I scarce 
knew the ground I stood oh. I am the more particular in 
this, that it it comes to be read by any innocent young bod}', 
they may learn from it to guard themselves against the 
mischiefs which attend an early knowledge of their own 
beauty: if a young woman once thinks herself handsome, 
she never doubts the truth of any man that tells her he is in 
love with her ; for if she believes herself charming enough 
to captivate him, ’tis natural to expect the effects of it. 

This gentleman had now fired his inclination, as much as 
he had my vanity, and, as if he had found that he had an 
opportunity, and was sorry he did not take hold of it, he 
comes up again in about half an hour, and falls to work 
with me again just as he did before, only with a little less 
introduction. 

And first, when he entered the room, he turned about, 
and shut the door. Mrs. Betty, said he, I fancied before 
somebody was coming up stairs, but it was not so ; however, 
adds he, if they find me in the room with you, they shan’t 
catch me a kissing of you. I told him I did not know who 
should be coming up stairs, for I believed there was nobody 
an the house but the cook and the other maid, and they 
never came up those stairs. Well, my dear, says he, ’Tis 
good to be sure however, and so he sits down and we began 
to talk ; and now, thougli I was still on- fire with his first 
visit, and said little, he did as it were put words in my 
mouth, telling me how passionately he loved me, and that 
though he could not till he came to his estate, yet he was 
resolved to make me happy then, and himself too,: that is to 
say, to mariy me, and abundance of such things, which I, 
poor fool, did not understand the drift of, but acted as if 
there was no kind of love but that which tended ' to matri- 
mony; and if he had spoken of that, I had no room; as well 
as no power, to have said no ; but we were not come to that 
kiigth yet. 

We had not' sat long, but he got up, and, stopping my 
very breath with kisses, tlu*ew me upon the bed again ; but 
then he went fai-thcr with me than decency permits me t<i 
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mention, nor had it been in my powp-r to have denied him 9l\ 
that moment, had he odnred much more than he did. 

However, though he took these freedoms with me, it did 
not go to that which they call the last favour, wdiich, to do 
him justice, he did not attempt; and he made that self-denial 
of his a plea for all his freedoms 'vvith me upon other 
occasions after this. hen this was over, he stayed hut a 

little while, but he put almost a handful of gold in my hand, 
and left me a thousand protestations of his passion for me, 
- and of his loving me above all the women in the world. 

It will not be strange if I now began to think ; but alas * 
it was but with very little solid reflection. I had a most 
unbounded stock of vanity and pride, and but a veiy little 
stock of virtue. I did indeed cast sometimes with myseli 
what my young master aimed at, but thought of nothing bur 
the fine words and the gold ; whether he intended to marry 
me, or not, seemed a matter of no great consequence to me ; 
nor did I so much as think of making any capitulation for 
myself, till he made a kind of formal proposal to me, as you 
shall hear presently. 

Thus I gave up myself to ruin without the least concern, 
and am a fair memento to all young women whose vanity 
prevails over their virtue. Nothing was ever so stupid on 
both sides ; had I acted as became me, and resisted as virtue 
and honour required, he had either desisted his attacks, finding 
no room to expect the end of his design, or had made fair 
and honourable proposals of marriage ; in which case, 
whoever blamed him, nobody could have, blamed me. In 
short, if he had known me, and how easy the trifle he aimed 
at was to be had, he would have troubled his head no farther, 
but have given me four or five guineas, and have lain with 
me the next time he had come at me. On the other hand, 
if I had known his thoughts, and how hard he supposed I 
would be to be gained, I might have made my own terms, 
and if I had not capitulated for an immediate marriage, 1 
might for a maintenance till marriage, and might have had 
what I would ; for he was rich to excess, besides what he 
had in expectation ; but I had wholly abandoned all such' 
thoughts, and was taken up only with the pride of my beauty, 
and of being beloved by such a gentleman ; as for the gold, 
I spent whole hours in looking upon it ; I told the guineas 
over a thousand times a day. Never poor wain creature wai 
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SO wrapt up witli every part of the story, as I was, not con- 
sidering what was before me, and how near my ruin was at 
the door ; and indeed I think I rather wished for that ruinj 
than studied to avoid it. 

In the mean time, however, I was cunning enough, not to 
give the least room to any in the family to imagine that I had 
the least correspondence with him. I scarce ever looked 
towards him in public, or answered if he spoke to me ; when, 
but for all that, we had every now and then a little encounter, 
'^vhere we had room for a word or two, and now and then a 
kiss, but no fair opportunity for the mischief intended ; and 
especially considering that he made more circumlocution than 
he had occasion for, and the work appearing difficult to him, 
he really made it so. 

But as the devil is an unwearied tempter, so he never fails 
to find an opportunity for the wickedness he invites to. It 
was one evening that I was in the garden, with his two 
younger sisters, and himself, when he found means to convey 
a note into my hand, by which he told me that he would 
to-morrow desire me publicly to go of an errand for him, and 
that I should see him somewhere by the way. 

Accordingly, after dinner, he very gravely says to me, his 
sisters being all by, Mrs. Betty, I must ask a favour of you. 
What’s that ? says the second sister. Nay, sister, , says he 
very gravely, if you can’t spare Mrs. Betty to-day, any other 
time will do. Yes, they said, they could spare her well 
enough, and the sister begged pardon for asking. Well, but 
says the eldest sister, you must tell Mrs. Betty what it is r if 
it be any private business, that we must not hear, you may 
call her out, there she is. Why sister, says the gentleman 
very gi’avcly, what do you mean? I only desire her to go 
into the High-street (and then he pulls out a turnover), to 
such a shop ; and then he tells them a long story of two fine 
neckcloths he had bid money for, and he wanted to have mo 
go and make an errand to buy a neck to that turnover that 
he showed, and if they would not take my money for the 
neckcloths, to bid a shilling more, and haggle with them ; 
and then he made more errands, and so continued to have 
such 'petty business to do, that I should be sure to stay a 
good while. 

When he had given me my errands, he told them a long 
Sitory of a visit he was going to make to a lamily they all 

yoL. HI. c 
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knew, and wLere was to be such and such gentlemen, and 
very formally asked his sisters to go with him, and they as 
formally excused themselves, because of company that they 
had notice was tc come and visit them that afternoon ; all 
wMch, by the way, he had contrived on purpose. 

He had scarce done speaking, but his man came up to tell 

him that Sir W H ’s coaeh stopped at the door ; so 

he runs down, and comes up again immediately: Alas ! says 

he aloud, there’s all my mirth spoiled at once ; Sir W 

has sent his coach for me, and desires to speak with me. It 

seems this Sir W was a. gentleman who lived about 

three miles off, to whom he had spoke on purpose to lend him 
his chariot for a particular occasion, and had appointed it to 
call for him, as it did, about three o’clock. • 

Immediately he calls for his best wig, hat, and sword, and 
ordering his man to go to the other place to make his excuse ; 
that was to say, he made an excuse to send his man away, 
he prepares to go into the coach: As he was going, ho 
stopped awhile, and speaks mightily earnestly to me about 
his business, and finds an opportunity to say very softly, 
Come away, my dear, as soon as ever you can. - I said 
nothing, but made a curtsy, as if I had done so to what ho 
said in public. In about a quai'tcr of an hour I went out 
too ; I had no dress, other than before, except that I had a 
hood, a mask, a fan, and a pair of gloves in my pocket ; so 
that there was not the least suspicion in the house. He 
w’aited for me in a back lane, which he knew I must pass 
by, and the coachman knew whither to go, which Avas to a 
certain place, called Mile-end, where lived a confidant of his, 
where we went in, and where was all the convenience in the 
world to be as wicked as we pleased. 

When we were together, he began to talk very gravely to 
me, and to tell me he did not bring me there to betray me ; 
that his passion for me would not suffer him to abuse me ; 
that he resolved to marry me as soon as he came to his estate ; 
that in the mean time, if I would grant his request, he would 
maintain me very honoui’ably; and made me a thousand 
protestations of his sincerity, and of his affection to me ; and 
that he would never abandon me, and, as I may say, made a 
thousand more preambles than he need to have done. 

However, as he pressed me to speak, I told him I had no 
reason to question the sinceiity of hig love to me, after so 
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many protestations, but and there I stopped, as it I left 

him to guess the rest ; But what, my dear, says he, I guess 
what you mean, what if you should be with child, is not that 
it ? Why then, says he, I’ll take care of you, and provide 
for you, and the child too ; and that you may see I am not 
in jest, says he, here’s an earnest for you, and with that he 
pulls out a silk purse with an hundred guineas in it, and gave 
it me ; and I’ll give you such another, says he, every year 
till 1 marry you. 

My colour came and went at the sight of the purse, and 
with the fire of his proposal together, so that I could not say 
a word, and he easily perceived it ; so putting the purse into 
niy bosom, I made no more resistance to him, but let him do 
just what he pleased, and as often as he pleased; and thus I 
finished my own destruction at once, for from this day, being 
forsaken of my virtue, and my modesty, I had nothing of 
value left to recommend me, either to God’s blessing, or 
man’s assistance. 

But things did not end here. I went ‘back to the town, 
did the business he directed me to, and was at home before 
anybody thought me long ; as for my gentleman, he stayed 
out till late at night, and there was not the least suspicion in 
the family, either on his account or on mine. 

We had after this, frequent opportunities to repeat our 
crime, and especially at home, when his mother and the young 
ladies' went abroad a visiting, which he watched so narrowly, 
as never to miss ; knowing always beforehand when they 
went out, and then failed not to catch me all alone, and 
securely enough; so that we took our fill of our wicked 
pleasures for near half a year ; and yet, which was the most 
to my satisfaction, I was not with child. 

But before this half year was expired, his younger brother, 
of whom I have made some mention in the beginning of the 
story, falls to work with me ; and he finding me alone in the 
garden one evening, begins a story of the same kind to me, 
made good honest professions of being in love with me, and 
in short, proposes fairly and honourably to marry me. 

I was now confounded, and driven to such an extremity, 
as the like was never known to me ; I resisted the proposal 
with obstinacy, and began to arm myself with arguments : J 
Laid before him the inequality of the match, the treatment I 

c 2 
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should meet Tvith in the family, the ingratitude it would be 
to his good father and mother, who had taken me into their 
house upon such generous principles, and when I was in such 
a low condition ; and, in short, I said everything to dissuade 
him that I could imagine except telling him the truth, which 
would indeed have put an end to it all, hut that I durst not 
think of mentioning. 

But here happened a circumstance that I did not expect 
indeed, 'which put me to my shifts ; for this young gentleman, 
as he was plain and honest, so he protended to nothing but 
what was so too ; and knowing his own innocence, he was 
not so careful to make his having a kindness for ]Mrs. Betty 
a secret in the house, as his brother was ; and though he did 
not let them know that he had talked to me about it, yet he 
said enough to let his sisters perceive he loved me, and his 
mother saw it too, which though they took no notice of to me, 
yet they did to him, and immediately I found their carriage 
to me altered more than ever before. 

I saw the cloud, though I did not foresee the storm ; it was 
easy, I say, to see their carriage was altered, and that it grew 
worse and worse every day, till at last I got information that 
I should in a veiy little while be desired to remove. 

I was not alarmed at the news, having a full satisfaction 
that I should be provided for ; and especially considering that 
I had reason every day to expect I should be with child, and 
that then I should be obliged to reniove without any pre- 
tences for it. 

After some time, the younger gentleman took an opportu- 
nity to tell me, that the kindness he had for me had got vent 
in the family ; he did not charge me with it, he said, for he 
knew well enough which way it came out ; he told me his 
way of talking had been the occasion of it, for that he did not 
make his respect for me so much a secret as he might have 
done, and the reason was, that he was at a point, that if I 
would consent to have him, he would tell them all openly that 
he loved me, and that he intended to many me ; that it was 
true, his father and mother might resent it, and be unkind, 
but he was now in a way to live, being bred to the law, and 
he did not fear maintaining me, and that, in short, as he 
believed I would not be ashamed of him, so he was resolved 
not to be ashamed of me, and that he scorned to be afraid to 
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own me now, whom he resolved to own after I was his wife, 
and therefore I had nothing to do but to give him my hand, 
and he would answer for all the rest. 

I was now in a dreadful condition indeed, and now 1 
repented heartily my easiness with the eldest brother ; not 
from any reflection of conscience, for I was a stranger to those 
things, but I could not think of being a whore to one brother 
and a wife to the other; it came also into my thoughts, that 
the first brother had promised to make me his wife when he 
came to his estate ; but I presently remembered, what I had 
often thought of, that he had never spoken a word of having 
me for a wife, after he had conquered me for a mistress ; and 
indeed, till now, though I said I thought of it often, yet it 
gave no disturbance at all, for as he did not seem in the least 
to lessen his aflTection to me, so neither did he lessen his 
bounty, though he had the discretion himself to desire me 
not to lay out a penny in clothes, or to make the least show 
extraordinary, because it would necessarily give jealousy in 
the family, since everybody knew I could come at such things 
no manner of ordinary way, but by some private friendship, 
v/hich they would presently have suspected. 

I was now in a great strait, and knew not what to do ; the 
main difficulty was this, the younger brother not only laid 
close siege to me, but suffered it to be seen ; he would come 
into hi^ sister’s room, and his mother’s room, and sit down, 
and talk a thousand kind things to me, even before their faces ; 
so that the whole house talked of it, and his mother reproved 
him for it, and their carriage to me appeared quite altered : 
in short, his mother had let fall some -speeches, as if she 
intended to put me out of the family, that is, in English, to 
turn me out of doors. Now I was sure this could not be a 
secret to his brother, only that he might think, as indeed 
nobody else yet did, that the youngest brother had made any 
proposal to me about it ; but as I could easily see that it 
would go farther, so I saw likewise there was an absolute 
necessity to speak of it to him, or that he would speaJk of it 
to me, but knew not whether I should break it to him, or let 
it alone till he should break it to me. 

Upon serious consideration, for indeed now I began to 
consider tilings very seriously, and never till now, I resolved 
to tell him of it first, and it was not long before I had an 
opportunity, for,the very next day his brother went to London 
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upon some business, and the family being out a vis’ ting, just 
as it happened before, and as indeed was often the case, he 
came according to his custom to spend an hour or two with 
Mrs Betty. 

AVhen he had sat down a while, he easily perceived there 
w'as an alteration in my countenance, that I was not so. free 
and pleasant with liim as I used to be, and particularly, that 
I had been a crying ; he was not long before he took notice 
of it, and asked me in veiy kind terms what was the matter, 
aiid if anything troubled me. I would have put it off if I could, 
but it was not to be concealed;* so after suffering many 
importunities to draw that out of me, which I longed as much 
as possible to disclose, I told him that it was true, something 
did trouble me, and something of such a nature, that I could 
hardly conceal from him, and yet that I could not tell how to 
tell him of it neither; that it was a thing that not only 
surprised me, but greatly perplext me, and that I knew not 
what course to take, unless he would direct me : he told me 
with great tendeimess, that let it be what it would, I should not 
let it trouble me, for he would protect me from ^1 the world. 

I then began at a distance, and told him I was afraid the 
ladies had got some secret information of our correspondence ; 
for that it was easy to see that their conduct was very much 
changed towards me, and that now it was come to pass, that 
they frequently found fault with me, and sometimes fell quite 
out with me, though I never gave them the least occasioii : 
that whereas I used always to lie with the elder sister, I was 
lately put to he by myself, or with one of the maids ; and 
that I had overheard them several times talking very unkindly 
about me ; but that which confirmed it all was, that one of 
the servants had told me that she had heard I was to be 
turned out, and that it was not safe for the family that I 
should be any longer in the house. 

He smiled-when he heard of this, and I asked him how he 
• could make so light of it, when he must need know, that if 
there was any discovery, I was undone, and that it would 
hurt him, though not ruin him, as it would me : I upbraided 
him, that he was like the rest of his sex, tliat when they had 
the character of a woman at their mercy, oftentimes made it 
their jest, and at least looked upon it as a trifle, and counted 
the ruin of those they had had their will of, as a thing of no 
value. 
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He saw me warm and serious, and he changed his stylo 
immediately ; he told me he was sorry I should have such a 
thought of him : that he had never given me the least occasion 
for it, hut had been as tender of my reputation, as he could 
be of his own ; that he was sure our correspondence had been 
managed with so much address, that not one creature in the 
family had so mueh as a suspicion of it ; that if he smiled 
when I told him my thoughts, it was af the assurance he 
lately received, that our understanding one another was not 
so much as guessed at, and that when he had told me how 
much reason he had to be easy, I should smile as he did, for 
he was very certain it would give me a full satisfaction. 

This is a mystery I cannot understand, says I, or how 
it should be to my satisfaction, that I am to be turned out 
doors ; for if our correspondence is not discovered, I know 
not what else I have done to change the faces of the whole 
“ family to me, who formerly used me with so much tenderness, 
as if 1 had been one of their own children. 

Why look you, child, says he ; that they are uneasy about 
you, that is true, but that they have the least suspicion of the 
case as it is, and as it respects you and I, is so far from being 
true, that they suspect my brother Robin, and, in short, they 
are fully pursuaded he makes love to you : nay, the fool has 
put it into their heads too himself, for lie is continually 
bantering them about it, and making a jest of himself; I 
confess I think he is wrong to do so, because he cannot but 
see it vexes them, and makes them unkind to you : but it is 
a satisfaction to me, because of the assurance it gives me, 
that they do not suspect me in the least, and I hope this will 
be to your satisfaction too. 

So it is, says I, one way, but this does not reach my case 
at all, nor is this the chief thing that troubles me, though I 
have been concerned about that too. What is it then, says 
he? With which, I fell into tears, and could say nothing to 
him at all : he strove to pacify me all he could, but began at 
last to be very pressing upon me, to tell what it was ; at, last 
I answered, that I thought I ought to tell him too^ and that 
he had some right to know it ; besides, that I wanted his 
direction in the case, for I was in such perplexity, that I 
knew not what course to take, and then I related the whole 
affair to him : I told him how imprudently his brother had 
managed himself, in making himself so public ; for tliat if he 
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had kept it & S^iCret, I could but have denied him positively^ 
without giving any reason for it, and he would in time have 
ceased his solicitations ; but that he had the vanity, first, to 
depend upon it that I would not deny him, and then had taken 
the freedom to tell his design to the whole house. 

I told him how far I had resisted him, and how sincere 
and honourable his offers were ; but, says I, my case will be 
doubly hard ; for as they carry it ill to me now, because he 
desires to have me, thejH'll carry it worse when they shall find 
I have denied him; and they will presently say, there’s 
something else in it, and that I am married already to some- 
body else, or that I would never refuse a match so much 
above me as this was. 

' This discourse surprised him indeed very much : he told 
me, that it was a critical point indeed for me to manage, and 
he did not see which way I should get out of it ; but he would 
consider of it, and let me know next time we met, what 
resolution he was come to about it ; and in the mean time, 
desired I would not give my consent to his brother, nor yet 
give him a flat denial, but that I would hold him in suspense 
a while. 

I seemed to start at his saying, I should not give him my 
consent ; I told him, he knew very w^ell, I had no consent to 
give ; that he had engaged himself to marry me, and that I 
was thereby engaged to him ; that he had all along told me 
I was his wife, and I looked upon myself as effectually so, as 
if the ceremony liad passed ; and that it was from his own 
mouth that I did so, he having all along persuaded me to call 
myself Ms wife. 

Well, my dear, says he, don’t be concerned at that now; 
if I am not your husband. I’ll be as good as a husband to you, 
and do not let those things trouble you now, but let me look 
a little farther into this affair, and I shall be able to say more 
next time we meet. 

He pacified me as well as he could with this, but I found 
he was very thoughtful, and that though he was very kind to 
me, and kissed me a thousand times, and more I believe, and 
gave me money too, yet he offered no more all the while wo 
^ere together, which was above two hours, and which I much 
wondered at, considering how it used to be, and what oppor- 
tunity we had. 

His brother did not conic from London for jjve or six days. 
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and it ivas two days more before he got an opportunity to 
talk with him ; but then getting him by himself, he talked 
very close to him about it ; and the same evening found 
means (for we had a long conference together) to repeat all 
their discourse to me, which as near as I can remember, was 
to the purpose following. He told him he heai'd strange 
news of him since he went, viz., that he made love to Mrs. 
Betty. -Well, says his brother, a little angrily, and what 
then? what has anybody to do with that? Nay, says his 
brother, don’t be angiy, Robin, I don’t pretend to have any- 
thing to do with it ; but I find they do concern themselves 
about it, and that they have used the poor girl ill about it, 
which I should take as done to myself. Who do you mean 
by THEY ? sa 3 ^s Robin. I mean my mother, and the girls, 
says the elder brother. 

But hark ye, says his brother, are you in earnest ; do you 
really love the girl ? Wliy then, says Robin, I will be free 
with you ; I do love her above all the women in the world, 
and I will have her, let them say and do what they will ; I 
believe the girl will not deny me. 

It stuck me to the heart when he told me this, for though 
it was most rational to think I would not deny him, yet I 
knew in my own conscience, I must, and I saw my ruin in 
my being obliged to do so ; but I knew it was my business 
to talk otherwise then, so I interrupted him in his story thus : 
Ay ! said I, does he think I cannot deny him ? but he shall 
find I can deny him for all that. Well, my dear, says he, 
but let me give you the whole story as it went on between 
us, and then say what you will. 

Then he went on and told me, that he replied thus : But 
brother, you know she has nothing, and you may have several 
ladies with good fortunes. *Tis no matter for that, said 
Robin, 1 love the girl ; and I will never please my pocket in 
marrjdng, and not please my fancy. And so my dear, adds 
he, there is no opposing him. 

I'es, yes, saj^s I, I can oppose him ; I have learned to say 
no, now, though I had not learnt it before ; if the best Iprd 
in the land offered me mandage now, I could veiy chee'rfulJy 
say no to him. 

Well, but my dear, says he, what can you say to him ? 
You know, as you said before, he will ask you many questions 
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about it, and all tlie house will wonder what th(j meaning of 
it should he. 

Why, says I, smiling, I can stop all their mouths, at one 
clap, by telling him and them too, that I am married already 
to his elder brother. 

He smiled a little too at the word, but I could see it 
startled him, and he could not hide the disorder it put him 
into : however, .he returned. Why though that may be true, 
in some sense, yet I suppose you are but in jest, when you 
talk of giving such an answer as that ; it may not be con- 
venient on many accounts. 

No, no, says I pleasantly, I am not so fond of letting that 
secret come out, without your consent. 

But what then can you say to them, saj’s he, when they 
find you positive against a match, which would be apparently 
so much to your advantage? Why, says I, should I be at a 
loss? First, I am not obliged to give them any reason : on 
the other hand, I may tell them I am married already, and 
stop there, and that will be a full stop too to him, for he can 
.have no reason to ask one question after it. 

Ay, says he, but the whole house will teaze you about that, 
and if you deny them positively, they will be disobliged at 
you, and suspicious besides. 

Why, says I, what can I do ? What would you have me 
do ? I was in strait enbugh before, as I told you ; and 
acquainted you with the circumstances, that I might havo 
your advice. 

My dear, says he, I have been considering very much upon 
it, you may be sure, and though the advice has many morti- 
fications in it to me, and may at first seem strange to you, 
3 ’‘ct all things considered, I see no better way for you than to 
let him go on ; and if you find him hearty and in earnest, 
mfirry him. 

I gave him a look full of horror at those words, and turning 
pale as death, was at the very point of sinking down out of 
the chair I sat in ; when giving a start, My dear, says ho 
aloud, what’s the matter with you? where are you a-going? 
and a great many such things ; and with jogging and calling 
to me, fetched me a little to myself, though it was a good 
while before I fully recovered my senses, and was not able ta 
ij’cak for several minutes. 
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When I was fully recovered, he began again ; My dear, 
says he, I would have you consider seriously of it ; you may 
see plainly how the family stand in this case, and they would 
be stark mad if it was my case, as it is my brother’s ; and 
for aught I see, it would bo my ruin and yours too. 

Ay ! says I, still speaking angrily ; are all your protesta- 
tions and vows to be shaken by the dislike of the family? 
did I not always object that to you, and you made a light 
thing of it, as what you were above, and w-ould not value ; 
and is it come to this now ? Is this your faith and honour, 
your love, and the solidity of your promises? 

He continued perfectly calm, notwithstanding all my 
reproaches, and I was not sparing of them at aU; but he 
replied at last, My dear, I have not broken one promise witli 
you yet; I did tell you I would marry you when I was 
come to my estate ; but you see my father is a hale, healthy 
man, and may live these thirty years still, and not be older 
than several are round us in the town ; and you never 
proposed my marrying you sooner, because you know it 
might be my ruin ; and as to the rest, I have not failed you 
in anything. 

I could not deny a word of this : But why then, says I, 
can you persuade me to such a horrid step, as leaving you, 
since you have not left me ? Will you allow no affection, 
no love on my side, where there has been so much on your 
side? Have I made you no returns? Have I given no 
testimony of my sincerity, and of my passion?, Are the 
sacrifices I have made of honour and modesty to ' you, no 
proof of my being tied to you in bonds too strong to be 
broken ? 

But here, my dear, says he, you may come into a safe 
station, and appear with honour, and the remembrance of 
what we have done may be wrapt up in an eternal silence, as 
if it had never happened ; you shall always have my sincere 
afiection, only then it shall be honest, and perfectly just* to 
my brother ; you shall bo my dear sister, as now you are 
' ray dear and there ho stopt. 

, Your dear whore, says I, you would have said, and yoM 
might as well have said it ; but I understand you : however, 
I desire you to remember the long discourses you have had 
with me, and the many hours’ pains you have taken to 
persuade me tOg,believe myself an honest woman ; that I was 
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your wife intentionally, and that it was as effectual a 
marriage that had passed Between us, as if we had been 
publicly wedded by the parson of the parish; you know 
these have been your own words to me. 

I found this was a little too close upon him, but I made it 
up in what follows ; he stood stockstill for awhile, and said 
nothing, and I went on thus : You cannot, says I, without 
the highest injustice, believe that I yielded upon all these 
persuasions without a love not to be questioned, not to bo 
shaken again by anything that could happen afterward ; if 
you have such ^shonourable thoughts of me, I must ask you 
what foundation have I given for such a suggestion. 

If then I have yielded to the importunities of my affection ; 
and if I have been persuaded to believe that I am really your 
wife, shall I now give the lie to all those arguments, and call 
myself your whore, or mistress, which is the same thing ? 
and will you transfer me to your brother ? can you transfer 
my affection ? can you bid me cease loving you, and bid me 
love him? is it in my power, think you, to make such a 
change at demand? No sir, said I, depend upon it ’tis 
impossible, and whatever the change on your side may be, I 
will ever be true ; and I had much rather, since it is come 
that unhappy length, be your whore than your brother’s wife. 

He appeared pleased, and touched with the impression of 
this last discourse, and told me that he stood where he did 
before ; that he had not been unfaithful to me in any one 
promise he had ever made yet, but that there were so many 
terrible things presented themselves to his view in the affair 
before me, that he had thought of the other as a remedy, only 
that he thought this would not be an entire parting us, but 
we might love as friends all our days, and perhaps with 
more satisfaction than we should in the station we were now 
in ; that he durst say, I could not apprehend anything from 
him, as to betraying a secret, which could not but bo the 
destruction of, us both if it came out : that he had but one 
question to ask of me, that could lie in the way of it, and 
if that question was answered, ho could not but think still it 
was the only step I could take. 

I guessed at his question presently, viz., whether T was not 
with child? As to that, I told him, he need not be concerned 
about it, for I was not with child. Why then, my dear, 
s^ys he, we have no time to talk farther now ; consider of 
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it^ I cannot but be of the opinion still, that it will bo the 
best course you can take. And with tliis he took his leaver 
and the more hastily too, his mother and sisters ringing at 
the gate just at the moment he had risen up to go. 

He left me in the utmost confusion of thought ; and he 
easily perceived it the next day, and all the rest week, but 
he had no opportunity to come at me all that week, till the 
Sunday after, when I being indisposed, did not go to church, 
and he, making some excuse, stayed at home. 

And now he had me an hour and half again by myself, 
and we fell into the same arguments all over again ; at last, 
I asked him warmly, w^hat opinion he must have of my 
modesty, that he could suppose I should so much as entertain 
a thought of lying with two brothers ? and assured him it 
could never be : I added, if he was to tell me that he would 
never see me more, than which nothing but death could be 
more terrible, yet I could never entertain a thoilght so 
dishonourable to myself, and so base to him ; and therefore, 
I entreated him, if he had one grain of respect or affection 
left for me, that he would speak no more of it to me, or that 
he would pull his sword out and kill me. He appeared 
surprised at my obstinacy, as he called it ; told me I was 
unkind to myself, and unkind to him in it ; that it was a 
crisis unlocked for upon us both, but that he did not see 
any other way to save us both jErom ruin, and therefore 
he thought it the more unkind ; but that if he must say no 
more of it to me, he added with an unusual coldness, that 
he did not know anything else -we had to talk of; and so 
he rose up to take his leave ; I rose up too, as if with 
the same indifference, but when he came to give me as it 
were a parting kiss, I burst out into such a passion of 
ciying, that though I would have spoke, I could not, and only 
pressing his hand, seemed to give him the adieu, but cried 
vehemently. 

He was sensibly moved with this ; so he sat down again, 
and said a great many kind things to me, but still urged the 
necessity of what he had proposed ; all the while insisting, 
that if I did refuse, he would notwithstanding provide for 
me ; but letting me plainly see, that he would decline me in 
the main point : nay, even as a mistress ; making it a point 
of honour not to lie with the woman, that for aught hekneWf 
might one time or other come to bo his brother’s wife. 
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The bare los8 of him as a gallant was not so much my 
affliction, as the loss of his person, whom indeed I loved to 
distraction ; and the loss of all the expectations I had, and 
which I always built my hopes upon, of having him one day 
for my husband : these things oppressed my mind so much, 
that ill short, the agonies of my mind threw me into a high 
fever, and long it was, that none in the family expected my 
life. 

I was reduced very low indeed, and was often delirious ; 
but nothing lay so near me, as the fear that when I was 
light-headed, I should say something or other to his prejudice. 

I was distressed in my mind also to see him, and so he was 
to see me, for he really loved me most passionately; but it 
could not be ; there was not the least room to desire it on 
one side, or other. 

It was near five weeks that I kept my bed ; and though 
the violence of my fever abated in three weeks, yet it several 
times returned ; and the physicians said two or three times, 
they could do no more for me, but that they must leave 
nature and the distemper to fight it out : after the end of 
live weeks I grew better, but was so weak, so altered, and 
recovered so slowly, that the physicians apprehended I 
should go into a consumption ; and which vexed me most, 
they gave their opinion, that my mind was oppressed, that 
something troubled me, and, in short, that I was in love. 
.Upon this, the whole house set upon me to press me to tell, 
whether I was in love or not, and with whom ? but as I well 
might, I denied my being in love at all. 

They had on this occasion a squabble one day about me 
at table, that had like to put the whole family in an uproar. 
TThey happened to be all at table, but the father ; as for me, 

I was ill, and in my chamber : at the beginning of the talk, 
the old gentlewoman, who had sent me somewhat to eat, bid 
her maid go up and ask me if I would have any more ; but / 
the maid brought down word, I had not eaten half what sho 
had sent me already. Alas, says the old lady, that poor girl ! 

I am afraid she will never be well. Well! says the elder 
brother, How should IVIi's. Betty be well, they say she is in 
love ? I believe nothing of it, says the old gentlewoman, 

I don’t know, says the elder sister, what to say ta it, they 
have made such a rcut about her being so handsome, and so 
cliarming, and I know not what, and that ii\hcr hearing too, 
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that has turned the creature's head, I believe, and W'ho 
knows what possessions may follow such doings? for my 
part, I don’t know what to make of it. 

Why sister, you must acknowledge she is very handsome, 
says the elder brother. Ay, and a great deal handsomer 
than you, sister, says Robin, and that’s your mortification. 
Well, well, that is not the question, says his sister ; the girl 
is well enough, and she knows it ; she need not be told of it 
to make her vain. 

We don’t talk of her being vain, says the elder -brother, 
hut of her being in lo^'e : may be she is in love with herself: 
it seems my sisters think so. 

I would she was in love with me, says Robin ; I’d quickly 
put her out of her pain. What d’ye mean by that, son ? 
skys the old lady : how can you talk so. Why madam, says 
Robin again, very honestly, do you think I’d let the poor 
girl die for love, and of me too, that is so near at hand to be 
had. Fie brother, says the second sister, how can you talk 
so ? Would you take a creature that has not a groat in the 
world ? Prithee child, says Robin, beauty’s a portion, and 
good humour with it is a double portion ; I wish thou hadst 
half her stock of both for thy portion : so there was her 
mouth stopt. 

I find, says the eldest sister, if Betty is not in love, my 
brother is ; I wonder be has not broke his mind to Betty ; I 
warrant she won’t say no. They that yield when they are 
asked, says Robin, are one step before them that were never 
asked to yield, and two steps before them that yield before 
they are asked ; and that’s an answer to you, sister. 

This fired the sister, and she flew into a passion, and said, 
things w^ere come to that pass, that it was time the wench, 
meaning me, was out of the family; and but that she was 
riot fit to be turned out, she hoped her father and mother 
would consider of it, as soon as she could be removed. 

Robin replied, that was for the master and mistress of the 
family, who were not to be taught by one that had so little 
judgment as his eldest sister. 

It run up a great deal farther ; the sister scolded, Robin 
rallied and bantered, but poor Betty lost ground by it 
extremely in the family. I heard of it, and cried heartily, 
and the old lady came up to me, somebody having told her 
that I was so mush concerned about it. I complained to her, 
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that it was very hard the doctors should pass such a censure 
upon me, for which they had no ground; and that it was 
still harder, considering the circumstances I was under in 
the family; that I hoped I had done nothing to lessen her 
esteem for me, or given any occasion for the bickering 
between her sons and daughters; and had more need to 
think of a coffin, than of being in love, and begged she 
would not let me suffer in her opinion for anybody’s mis- 
takes, but my own. 

She was sensible of the justice of what I said, but told 
me, since there had been such a clamour among them, and 
that- her younger son talked after such a rattling way as he 
did, she desired I would be so faithful to her, as to answer 
her but one question sincerely. I told her I would, and with 
the utmost plainness and sincerity. Wliy then the question 
was, whether there was anything between her son Robert 
and me? I told her with all the protestations of sincerity 
* that I was able to make, and as 1 might well do, that there 
was not, nor ever had been ; I toll her that hlr. Robert had 
rattled and jested, as she knew it w^as his way, and that 1 
took it always as I supposed he meant it, to be a wild airy 
way of discourse that had no signification in it ; and assured 
her, that there was not the least tittle of what she under- 
stood^ by it between us; and that those who had suggested 
it, hall done me a gi'eat deal of wrong, and Mr. Robert no 
service at all. 

The old lady was fully satisfied, and kissed me, spoke 
cheerfully to me, and bid me take care of my health, and 
want for nothing, and so took her leave; but when she 
came down, she found the brother and all his sisters 
together by the ears ; tliey were angry even to passion, at , 
his upbraiding them with their being homely, and having 
never had any sweethearts, never having been asked the* 
question, their being so forward as almost to ask first, and 
the like ; he rallied them with hlrs. Betty ; how pretty, how 
good-humoured, how she sung better than they did, and 
danced better, and how much handsomer she was; and in 
doing this, he omitted no ill-natured thing that could vex 
them. The old lady came down in the height of it, and to 
stop it, told them the discourse she had had with me, and 
how I answered, that there was nothing between Mr. Robert 
and I. 
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She’s wrong there, says Robin, for if tJicre was not a 
great deal between us, we should be closer together than w e 
are: I told her I loved her hugely, says he, but I could 
never make the jade believe 1 was in earnest. I do not 
know how you should, says his mother, nobody in their senses 
could believe you were in earnest, to talk so to a poor girl, 
W'hose circum&tances you know so well. 

But prithee son, adds she, since you tell us you could not 
make her believe you were in earnest, what must we believe 
about^ it? For you ramble so in your discourse, that 
nobody knows whether you are in earnest or in jest; but as 
I find the girl, by your own confession, has answered truly, 
I wish you would do so too, and tell me seriously, so that I 
may depend upon it; is there anything in it or no? Are you 
in earnest or no ? Are you distracted indeed, or are you nott 
*Tis a weighty question, I wish you would make us easy about it. 

By my faith, madam, says Robin, His in vain to mince the 
matter, or tell any more lies about it ; I am in earnest, as 
much as a man is that’s going to be hanged. If Mrs. Betty 
would say she loved me, and that she would marry me, I’d 
have her to-morrow morning fasting ; and say, To have and 
to hold, instead ot eating my breakfast. 

Well, says the mother, then there’s one son lost; and she 
said it in a very mournful tone, as one greatly concerned at 
it. I hope not madam, says Robin, no man is lost when a 
good wife has found him. Why, but child, says the old 
lady, she is a beggar. Why then madam, she has the more 
need of charity, says Robin ; I’ll take her off the hands of 
the parish, and she and I’ll beg together. It’s bad jesting 
with such things, says the mother. I don’t jest, madam, says 
Robin : we’ll come and beg your pardon, ma4am ; and your 
blessing, madam, and my fkther’s. This is all out of the 
way, son, says the mother; if you are in earnest you are 
undone. I am afraid not, says he, for I am really afraid she 
won’t have me ; after all my sister s huffing, I believe I shall 
never be able to persuade her to it. 

That’s a fine tale indeed ; she is not so far gone neither; 
Mis. B etty is no fool, says the youngest sister: Do you think 
she has learned to say no, any more than other^eople I No, 
IVIi's. Mirth-wit, says Robin, Mrs. Betty’s no fool, but 
Mrs. Betty may be engaged some other way, and what then? 
Nay, says the elchist sister, we can say nothing to that ; who 

VOL- m- 
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must it be to tbeii ? slie is never out of tbe doors, it must t>A 
between you. I have nothing to say to that, says Robin ; X 
have been examined enough, there’s my brother' ; if it must 
be between us, go to work with him. 

This stung the elder brother to the quick, and he concluded 
that Robin had discovered something; however, he kept 
himself from appearing disturbed; Prithee, says he, don’t 
go to sham your stories ofT upon me ; I tell you I deal in no 
such ware, I have nothing to say to no IVIrs. Betty’s in tlie 
parish ; and with that he rose up. and brushed off. No, says 
the eldest sister, I dare answer for my brother; he knows 
the world better. 


Thus the discourse ended ; but it left the eldest brother 
quite confounded ; he concluded his brother had made a full 
discoveiy, and he began to doubt whether I had been 
concerned in it or not; but with all his management, he 
could not bring it about to get at me ; at last he was so 
perplexed, that he was quite desperate, and resolved he 
would see me whatever came of it. In order to this, he 
qontnved it so, that one day after dinner, watching his eldest 
sister, till he could see her go up stairs, he runs after her ; 
Hark ye, sister, says he, where is this sick woman ? may not 
a body see her? Yes, says the sister, I believe you may, 
but let me go in first a little, and I’ll tell you ; so she run up 
to the door, and gave me notice, and presently called to him 
ag^ : Brother, says she, you may come in if you please ; 
so in he came, just in the same kind of rant : Well, says he, 
at the door, as he came in, where’s this sick body that’s in 
lovef How do ye do Mrs. Betty? I would have got up out 
of my chair, ^ but was so weak I could not for a good while; 
and he saw it, and his sister too ; and she said, Come do not 
strive to stand up, my brother desires no ceremony, especially 
now you are so weak. No, no, Miq. Betty, pray sit still, 
says he, and so sits himself down in a chair over a^^'ainst mo 
and appeared as if he was mighty merry, ^ 

He talked a deal of rambUng stuff to Lis sister, and to 
me ; sometames of one tLing, sometimes another, on purpose 
to amuse her, and every now and then would turn it upon 
the old story. Poor Mrs. Betty, says he, it is a sad tiling to 
be m love, why it has reduced you sadly; at last I spoke a 
lime. 1 am glad to see you so merry, sir, says 1, tvt I 
tiuDk the doctor might have found sometliing better to d* 
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than to make liis game of Lis patients : if I Lad been ill ol 
no other distemper, I know the proverb too well to Lave lot 
him come to me. WTiat proverb? says he : what, 

*' Where love' is the case, 

The doctor’s an ass.” 

Is not that it, Mrs. Betty ? I smiled, and said nothing. 
Nay, says he, I think the effect has proved it to be love; for 
it seems the doctor has done you little service ; you mend 
very slowly, they say; I doubt there’s somewhat in it, 
Mrs. Betty ; I doubt you are sick of the incurables. I 
smiled, and said, No indeed, sir, that’s none of my distemper. 

We had a deal of such discourse, and sometimes others 
that signified as little : by and bye he asked me to sing them 
a song ; at which I smiled, and said, my singing days were 
over. At last he asked me, if he should play upon his flute 
to me; his sister said, she believed my head could not bear 
it ; I bowed, and said, Pray, madam, do not hinder it, I love 
the flute very much ; then his sister said. Well, do then, 
brother; with that he pulled out the key of his closet; Dear 
sister, says he, I am very lazy, do step and fetch my flute, it 
lies in such a drawer, naming a place where he was sure it 
was not, that she might be a little while a looking for it. 

As soon as she was gone, he related the whole stoiy to me 
of the discourse his brother Lad about me, and his concern 
about it, which was the reason of his contriving this visit. 
I assured him 1 Lad never opened my mouth, either to his 
brother or to anybody else : I told him the dreadful exigence 
I was in ; that my love to him, and his offering to have me 
forget that affection, and remove it to another, had thrown 
me down ; and that I had a thousand times wished I might 
die, rather than recover, and to have the same circumstances 
to struggle with as I had before: I added that I foresaw that 
as soon as I was well I must quit the family, and that as for 
maiTying his brother, I abhoiTcd the thoughts of it, after 
what had been my case witli him, and that he might depend 
upon it I would never see his brother again upon that sub- 
ject. That if he would break all his vows and oaths, and 
engagements with me, be that between his conscience and 
himself; but ho should never be able to say, that I whom he 
had persuaded to call myself uis w^‘fe, and who had given 
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him the liherty to use me as a wife, was not as faithful ta 
him as a wife ought to be, whatever he miglit be to me. 

He was going to reply, and had said that he was sorry I 
could not he persuaded, and was a-going to say more, but he 
heard his sister a-coming, and so did I ; and yet I forced out 
these few words as reply, that I could never be persuaded 
to love one brother and marry the other. He shook his 
head, and said, Then I am ruined, meaning himself; and 
that moment his sister entered the room, and told him she 
could not find the flute. Well, says he, merrily, this lazi- 
ness won’t do, so he gets up, and goes himself to look for it, 
but comes back without it too, not but that he could have 
found it, but he had no mind to play; and, besides, the 
errand he sent his sister on was answered another way ; for 
he only 'wanted to speak to me, which he had done, though 
not much to his satisfaction. 

I had, however, a great deal of satisfaction in having 
spoken my mind to him in freedom, and with such an honest, 
plainness, as I have related; and though it did not at all 
work the way I desired, that is to say, to oblige the person 
to me the more; yet it took from him all possibility of 
quitting me, but by a downright breach of honour, and 
giving up all the faith of a gentleman, which he had so often 
engaged by, never to abandon me, but to make me his wife 
as soon as he came to his estate. 

It was not many wrecks after this before I was about the 
house again, and began to grow well; but I continued 
melancholy and retired, which amazed the whole family, 
except he that knew the reason of it ; yet it was a great 
while before he took any notice of it, and I, as backward to 
speak as he, carried as respectfully to him, but never ofi'ered 
to spealv a word that was particular of any kind whatsoever; 
and. this continued for sixteen or seventeen weeks; so that as 
I expected every day to be dismissed the family, on account 
of what distaste they had taken another way, in which I had 
no guilt, I expected to hear no more of this gentleman, after 
all his solemn vows, but to be ruined and abandoned. 

At last I broke the way myself in the family, for my 
remo'ving ; for being talking seriously with the old lady one 
day, about my own circumstances, and hovr my distenipeT 
l^d left a heaviness upon my spirits * the old lady said^ I am 
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afraid, Betty, what I have said to you about my son has had 
some influence upon you, and that you are melancholy on his 
account ; pray, will you let me know how the matter stands 
with you both? if it may not be improper? for, as for 
Robin, he does nothing but rally and banter when I speak ol 
it to him. Why truly madam, said I, that matter stands as 
I wish it did not, and I shall be very sincere with you in it, 
whatever befalls me. Mr. Robert has several times pro- 
posed marriage to me, which is what I had no reason to 
expect, my poor circumstances considered; but I havo 
always resisted him, and that perhaps in terms more positive 
than became me, considering the regard that I ought to have 
for every branch of your family; but, said I, madam, I could 
never so far forget my obligations to you, and all your house, 
to offer to consent to a thing which I knew must needs be 
disobliging to you, and have positively told him that I would 
never entertain a thought of that kind, unless 1 had your 
consent, and his father’s also, to whom I was bound by so 
many invincible obligations. 

And is this possible, Mrs. Betty? says the old lady. Then 
you have been much juster to us than we have been to you ; 
for wo have all looked upon you as a kind of a snare to my 
.son ; and I had a proposal to make you, for your removing, 
for fear of it; but I had not yet mentioned it to you, because 
I was afraid of grieving you too much, lest it should throw 
you down again ; for we have a respect for you still, though 
not so rnuch as to havo it be the ruin of my son ; but if it 
be as you say, we have all wronged you very much. 

As to the truth of what I say, madam, said I, I refer to 
your son himself: if he will do me any justice he must tell 
you the story just as I have told it. 

Away goes the old lady to her daughters, and tells them 
the whole story, just as I had told it her, and they were sur- 
prised at it, you may be sure, as I believed they would be 
one said she could never havo thought it, another said Robin 
was a fool ; a third said, she would not believe a word of it, ' 
and she would warrant that Robin would tell the story 
another way ; but the old lady, who was resolved to go to 
the bottom of it, before I could have the least opportunity of 
acquainting her son with what had passed, resolved too, thai 
bhQ would telk wiUi her sqk immediately, and to that pur|>c96 
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sent for Inm, for ^i<5 was gone but to a lawyer’s house in the 
town, and upon her sending he returned immediately. 

Upon his coming up to them, for they were all together, 
Sit down Robin, says the old lady, I must have^ some talk 
with you. With all my heart, madam, sa 3 ''s Robin, looking 
yeiy merry ; I hope it is about a good wife, for I am at a 
great loss in that affair. How can that be, says his mother, 
did not you say you resolved to have Mrs, Betty Ay, 
madam, says Robin, but there is one that has forbid tlie 
banns. Forbid the banns, who can that be? Even Mrs. 
Bety herself, says Robin. How so, says his mother, have 
asked her the question then? Yes indeed madam, says 
Robin, I have attacked her in form five times since she was 
sick, and am beaten off; the jade is so stout, she won’t 
capitulate, nor yield upon any terms, except such as I can’t 
effectually grant. Explain yourself, says the mother, for I 
am surprised, I do Hot understand j^ou ; 1 hope you are not 
in earnest. 

AVhy, madam, says he, the case is plain enough upon me, 
it explains itself; she won’t have me, she says, is not that 
plain enough? I think ’tis plain, and pretty rough too. 
'Well, but, says the mother, you talk of conditions, that you 
cannot grant, what does she want a settlement? her jointure 
ought to be according to her portion ; what does she bring? 
Nay, as to fortune, says Robin, she is rich enough ; I am 
satisfied in that point ; but ’tis I that am not able to come up 
to her terms, and she is positive she will not have mo with- 
out. 

Here the sisters put in. Madam, says the second sister, 
'tis impossible to be serious with him, he will never give a 
direct answer to anything; you had better let him alone, and 
talk no more of it ; you know bow to dispose of her out of his 
way. Robin was a little warmed with his sister’s rudeness, 
but be was even with her presently. There arc two sorts of 
people, madam, says he, turning to his mother, that tlicre is 
no contending with ; that is a wise body and a fool ; 'tis a 
little hard I should engage with both of them togctlior. 

The younger sister then put in. We must be fools indeed, 
says she, in my brother’s opinion, that he’ should make tis 
believe he has seriously asked Mrs, Betty to marry him, ttud 
she has refused lam. 
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Answer, and answer not, says Solomon, replied her brother: 
when your brother had said that he had ashed her no less 
than five times, and that she positively denied him, methinks 
a younger sister need not question the truth of it, when her 
mother did not. My mother, you see, did not understand it, 
says the second sister. There’s some difference, says Robin, 
between desiring me to explain it, and telling me she did not 
believe it. 

Well, but son, says the old lady, if you are disposed to let 
us into the mystery of it, what were those hard conditions? 
Yes madam, says Robin, I had done it before now, if the 
teasers here had not worried me by way of interruption. 
The conditions are, that I bring my father and you to consent 
to it, and without that she protests she will never see me 
more upon that head; and the conditions, as I said, I suppose 
I shall never be able to grant ; I hope my warm sisters will 
be answered now, and blush a little. 

This answer was surprising to them all, though less to the 
mother, because of what I had said to her ; as to the daughters, 
they stood mute a great while ; but the mother said, with 
some passion, Well, I heard this before, but I could not be- 
lieve it ; but if it is so, then we have all done Betty wrong, 
and she has behaved better then I expected. Nay, says the 
eldest sister, if it is so, she has acted handsomely indeed. I 
confess, says the mother, it was none of her fault, if he was 
enough fool to take a fancy to her; but to give such an 
answer to him, shows more respect to us, than I can tell how 
to express ; I shall value the girl the better for it, as long as 
I know her. But I shall not, says Robin, unless you will give 
your consent. I’ll consider of that awhile, says the mother ; 
I assure you, if there were not some other objections, this con- 
duct of hers would go a great way to bring me to consent. 
I wish it would go quite through with it, says Robin : if you 
had as much thought about making me easy, as you have 
about making me rich, you would soon consent to it. 

Why Robin, says the mother, again, are you really in 
earnest? would you fain have her? Really, madam, says 
Robin, I think ’tis hard you should question me again upon 
that head ; I won’t say that I will have her ; how can I 
resolve that point, when you see I cannot have her with- 
out your consent; but this I will say, I am earnest, that I 
will never have ^y anybody else, if I can help it ; Betty or 
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nobody is tbe word, and the question wbicb ci the two sliall 
be in your breast to decide, madam, provided only, that my 
good-humoured sisters here, may have no vote in it. 

All this was di’eadful to me, for the mother began to yield, 
and Robin pressed her home in it. On the other hand, she 
advised with the eldest son, and he used all the arguments in 
the world to persuade her to consent ; alleging his brother’s 
passionate love for me, and iny generous regard to the family, 
in refusing my own advantages upon such a nice point ot 
honour, and a thousand such things. And as to the father, 
he wtis a man in a hurry of public affairs, and getting money, 
seldom at home, thoughtful of the main chance, but left all 
those things to his wife. 

You may easily believe, that when the plot was thus, as 
they thought, broke out, it was not so difficult or so danger- 
ous for the elder brother, whom nobody suspected of anything, 
to have a freer access than before : nay, the mother, which 
was just as he wished, proposed it to him to talk with Mrs. 
Betty : It may be, son, said she, you may see farther into the 
thing than I, and see if she has been so positive as Robin says 
she has been, or no. This was as well as he could wish, and 
he as it were yielding to talk with me at his mother’s request, 
she brought me to him into her own chamber ; told me her 
son had some business with me at her request, and then she 
left us together, and he shut the door after her. 

He came back to me, and took me in his arms and kissed 
me very tenderly ; but told me it was now come to tliat crisis, 
that I should make myself happy ,or miserable as long as I 
lived : that if I could not comply to his desire, we should both 
be ruined. Then he told me the whole story between Robin, 
us he called him, and his mother, and his sisters, and himself, 
as above. And now, dear child, says he, consider what it 
will he to marry a gentleman of a good family, in good cir- 
cumstances, and with the consent of the whole house, and to 
enjoy all that the world can give you ; and what on the other 
hand, to be sunk into the dark circumstances of a woman 
that^ has lost her reputation ; and that though I shall bo 
a private fnend to you while I live, yet as I shall be suspected 
always, so you will be afraid to see me, and I shall be afraid 
to own you. 

He gave me no time to reply, but wont on with me thus t 
What has happened between us child, so leng as we both 
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agree to do so, maybe buried and forgotten : I shall ah^aysbe 
your sincere friend, without any inclination to nearer intimacy 
when you become my sister ; and we shall have all the honest 
part of conversation without any reproaches between us, of 
having done amiss : I beg of you to consider it, and do not 
stand in the way of your own safety and prosperity ; and to 
satisfy you that I am sincere, added he, I here offer you five 
hundred pounds to make you some amends for the freedoms 
I have taken with you, which we shall look upon as some 
of the follies of our lives, which ’tis hoped we may repent 
of. 

He spoke this in so much more moving terms than it is 
possible for me to express, that you may suppose as he held 
me above an hour and a half in this discourse ; so he 
answered all my objections, and fortified his discourse with 
all the arguments that human wit and art could devise. 

I cannot sa}’-, however, that anything he said made im- 
pression enough 'Upon me, so as to give me any thought of the 
matter, till he told me at last very plainly, that if I refused, 
he was sorry to add, that he could never go on with me in 
that station as we stood before ; that though he loved me as 
well as ever, and that I was as agreeable to him, yet the 
sense of virtue had not so forsaken him as to suffer him to 
lie with a woman that his brother courted to make his wife ; 
that if he took his leave of me, with a denial from mo in this 
affair, whatever he might do for me in the point of support, 
grounded on his first engagement of maintaining me, yet he 
would not have me be surprised, that he was obliged to toll 
me, he could not allow himself to see me any more ; and that, 
indeed, I could not expect it of him. 

I received this last part with some tokens of surprise and 
disorder, and had much ado to avoid sinking down, for in- 
deed I loved him to an extravagance not easy to imagine ; 
but he perceived my disorder, and entreated mo to consider 
seriously of it ; assured me that it was the only way to pre- 
serve our mutual affection ; that in this station we might love 
as friends, with the utmost passion, and witii aloveof relation 
untainted, free from our own just reproaches, and free from 
other people^s suspicions ; that he should ever acknowledge 
his happiness owing to me ; that he would be debtor to mo 
as long as he lived, and would ho paying that debt as long 
as he had breath. Thus ho wrought me up, in short to 
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& kind of li^sitation in tlie matter; having the clangers on one 
side represented in lively figures, and indeed heightened by 
my imagination of being turned out to the wide world, a 
mere cast-off whore, for ‘it was no less, and perhaps exposed 
as such ; with little to provide for myself; with no friend, no 
acquaintance in the whole world, out of that town, and there 
I could not pretend to stay. All this terrified me to the last 
degree, and he took care upon all occasions to lay it home to 
me, in the worst colours. On the other hand, he failed not 
to set forth the easy prosperous life, which I was going to 
live. 

lie answered all that I could object from affection, and 
from former engagements, with telling me the necessity that 
was before us of taking other measures now ; and as to his 
promises of marriage, the nature of things, he said, had put 
an end to that, by the probability of my being his brother's 
■wife, before the time to which his promises all referred. 

Thus, in a word, I may say, he reasoned me out of my 
reason ; he conquered all my arguments, and I began to see 
a danger that I was in, which I had not considered of before, 
and that was, of being dropped by both of them, and left alone 
in the world to shift for myself. 

This, and his pei'suasion, at length prevailed with me to 
consent, though with so much reluctance, that it was easy to 
see I should go to church like a hear to the stake; I had some 
little apprehensions about me too, lest my new spouse, who 
by the way, I had not the least affection for, should be skilful 
enough to challenge me on another account, upon our first 
coming to bed together ; but whether he did it with design 
or not, I know not, but his elder brother took care to malvO 
him very much fuddled before he went to bed, so that I had 
the satisfaction of a drunken bedfellow the first night; how 
he did it, I know not, but I concluded that he certainly con- 
tnved it, that his brother might be able to make no judgment 
of the difference between a maid and a married woman, nor 
did he ever entertain any notions of it, or disturb his thoughts 
about it. 

I should go back a little here, to where I left off. The 
elder brother having thus managed mo, his next business was 
to manage his mother ; and he never left till he had bought 
her to acquiesce, and be passive even without acquainting the 
father, other than by post letters ; so that jhe consented U 
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our marrying privately, leaving lier to manage the fhtlicr 
afterwards. 

Then he cajoled with his hrother, and persuaded him what 
service he had done him, and how he liad brought his mother 
to consent, which though true, was not indeed done to serve 
him, but to serve himself ; but thus diligently did he cheat 
liim, and had the thanks of a faithful friend for shifting off 
his whore into his brother’s arms for a wife. So naturally 
do men give up honour and justice, and even Christianity, to 
secux'c themselves. 

I must now come back to brother Hobin, as we always 
called him, who having got his mother’s consent, as above, 
came big with the news to me, and told me the whole story 
of it, with a sincerity so visible, that I must confess it grieved 
me, that I must be the instrument to abuse so honest a gen- 
tleman ; but there was no remedy, he would have me, and I 
was not obliged to tell him that I was his brother’s whore, 
though I had no other way to put him off; so I came 
gradually into it, and behold wc were married. 

Modesty forbids me to reveal the secrets of the marriage 
bed, but nothing could have happened more suitable to my 
circumstances than that, as above, my husband was so fud- 
dled when he came to bed, that he could not remember in 
the morning, whether he had had any conversation with me 
or no, and I was obliged to tell him he had, though, in 
reality, he had not, that I might be sure he could make nc 
inquiry about anything else. 

Tt concerns the story in hand very little to enter into the 
farther particulars of the family, or of myself, for the five 
years that I lived with this husband, only to observe that I 
had two children by him, and that at the end of the five 
years he died : he had been really a very good husband to 
me, and we lived very agreeably together ; but as he had not 
received much from them, and had in the little time he lived 
acquired no great matters, so ray circumstances were not 
great, nor ^vas I much mended by the match. Indeed I liad 
preserved the elder brother’s bonds to me, to pay me 5O0/. 
which ho offered me for my consent to marry his brother; 
and this, with what I had saved of the money he formerly 
gave me, and about as much more by my husbapd, left me 
a -wfidow with about 1200Z. in my pocket. 

Jly two chilclj;pn woro indeed taken happily off: of my 
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hands, by my lidsband’s fatlier and mother, and that was all 
they got by Mr?* Betty, 

I confess I was not suitably affected with the loss of mj 
husband; nor can I sfiy that I ever loved him as I ought to 
have done, or was suitable to the good usage I had from 
him, for he was a tender, kind, good-humoured man as any 
woman could desire ; but his brother being so always in 
my sight, at least while we were in the country, was a con- 
tinual snare to me ; and I never was in bed with my husband, 
but I wished myself in the arms of his brother ; and though 
his brother never offered me the least kindness that way, 
after our marriage, but carried it just as a brother ought to 
do, yet it was impossible for me to do so to him ; in short, I 
committed adultery and incest with him every day in my de- 
sires, which, without doubt, was ns effectually criminal. 

Before my husband died, his elder brother was mamed, 
and we being then removed to London, were written to by 
the old lady to come and be at the wedding ; my husband 
went, but I pretended indisposition, so I stayed behind ; for 
in short, I could not bear the sight of his being given to 
another woman, though I knew I was never to have him 
myself. 

I was now, as above, left loose to the world, and being still 
young and handsome, as everybody said of me, and I assure 
you I thought myself so, and with a tolerable fortune in my 
pocket, I put no small value upon myself; I was courted by 
several very considerable tradesmen, and particularly very 
«?-armly by one, a linen-draper, at whoso house, after my 
husband’s death, , I took a lodging, his sister being my 
acquaintance ; here I had all the liberty and opportunity to 
be gay and appear in company that I could desire, my land- 
lord’s sister being one of the maddest, gayest things alive, 
and not so much mistress of her virtue as I thought at first 
she had been: she brought me into a world of wild company, 
and even brought home several persons, such as she liked 
well enough to gratify, to see her pretty widow. Now as 
fame and fools make an assembly, I was here wonderfully 
caressed; had abundance of admirers, and such as called 
themselves lovers*; but 1 found not one fair proposal among 
them all; as for their common design, that I understood too 
well to be drawn into any more snares of that kind* The 
ease was altered with me, I had money in my pockefj and 
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had nothing to say to them. I had been tricked once by that 
cheat called love, but the game was over; I was resolved now 
to be married or nothing, and to be well married or not at all. 

I loved the company indeed of men of mirth and wit, and 
was often entertained with such, as I was also with others ; 
but I found by just observation, that the brightest men came 
upon the dullest errand, that is to say, the dullest as to what 
I aimed at; on the other hand, those who came with the best 
proposals were the dullest and most disagreeable part of the 
world. I was not averse to a tradesman, but then I would 
have a tradesman, forsooth, that was something of a gentle- 
man too ; that when my husband had a mind to carry me to 
the court, or to the play, he might become a sword, and look 
as like a gentleman as another man ; and not like one that 
had the mark of his apron-strings upon his coat, or the mark 
of his hat upon his periwig; that should look as if he was 
set on to his sword, when his sword was put on to him, and 
that carried his trade in his countenance. 

Well, at last I found this amphibious creature, this land- 
water- thing, called a gentleman tradesman; and as a just 
plague upon my folly, I was catched in the very snare which, 
as I might say, I laid for myself. 

This was a draper too, for though my comrade would have 
bargained for me with her brother, yet when they came to 
the point, it was, it seems, for a mistress, and I kept true to 
this notion, that a woman should never be kept for a mistress, 
that had money to make hersclt a wife. 

Thus my pride, not my principle, my mono}'’, not my virtue, 
kept me honest ; though, as it proved, I found I had much 
better have been sold by my she comrade, to her brother, 
than have sold myself as I did to a tradesman, that was a rake, 
gentleman, shopkeeper, and beggar, all together. 

But I was hurried on (by my fancy to a gentleman) to 
ruin myself in the grossest manner tliat ever woman did ; for 
my new husband coming to a lump of money at once, fell 
into such a profusion of expense, that all I had, and all he 
had, would not have held it out above one year. 

He was very fond of me for about a quarter of a year, and 
what I got by that was, that I had the pleasure of seeing a 
great deal of my money spent upon myself. Come, my dear, 
says he to me one day, Shall we go and take a turn into the 
countiy for a week ? Ay my dear, says I, whither would 
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you got 1 care not whither, says he, tat 1 have a mini 
to look like quality for a week, we’ll go to Oxford, says 
he. How, says I, shall we go, I am no horsewoman, and 
’tis too far for a coach. Too far ! says he, no place is too 
far for a coach and six. Tf I carry you out, you shall 
travel like a duchess. Hum, says I, my dear, ’tis a frolic, 
but if you have a mind to it, I don’t care. Well, the time 
was appointed, we had a rich coach, very good horses, a coach- 
man, postillion, and two footmen in very good liveries', a 
gentleman on horseback, and a page with a feather in his 
hat upon another horse ; the servants all called him my lord, 
and I was her honour the countess, and thus we travelled to 
Oxford, and a pleasant journey we had ; for give him his due, 
not a beggar ahve knew better how to be a lord than my 
husband. We saw all the rarities at Oxford, talked with 
two or three fellows of colleges, about putting a nephew, that 
was left to his lordship’s care, to the university, and of their 
being his tutors ;'we diverted ourselves with bantering several 
other poor scholars, with the hopes of being at least his lord- 
ship’s chaplain and putting on a scarf; and thus having lived 
like quality indeed, as to expense, we went away for North- 
ampton, and, in a word, in about twelve days’ ramble came 
home again, to the tune of about 93^. expense. 

Vanity' is the perfection of a fop ; my husband had this 
excellence, that he valued nothing of expense. As his history, 
you may be sure, has very little weight in it, ’tis enough to 
tell you, that in about two years and a quarter ho broke, got 
into a spunging-house, being arrested in an action too heavy 
for him to give bail to ; so he sent for me to come to him. 

It was no surprise to me, for I had foreseen some time 
before that all was going to wreck, and had been taking care 
to reserve something, if I could, for myself : but when ho sent 
for me, he behaved much better than I expected ; he told me 
plainly, he had played the fool, and suffered himself to be 
surprised, which he might have prevented: that now he 
foresaw he could not stand it, and therefore he would have 
me go home, and in the night take away eveiything I had in 
the house of any value, and secure it ; and after that, ho told 
me, that if I could get away lOOZ. or 200Z. in goods out of 
the shop, I should do it ; only, says he, let me know nothing 
of it, neither what you take, or whither you carr)’’ it ; for as 
lor me, says he, T am resolved to get out <tf tliis house and be 
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gone, and if you never liear of me more, my dear, says he, 
I wish you well ; I am c nly sorry for the injury I have done 
you. He said some very handsome things to me indeed, at 
parting ; for I told you he was a gentleman, and that was all 
the benefit I had of his being so ; that he used me veiy 
handsomely, even to the last, only spent all I had, and left me 
to rob the creditors for something to subsist on. 

However, I did as he bade me, that you may be sure; 
und having thus taken my leave of him, I never saw him 
more; for he found means to break out of the bailiff’s 
house that night, or the next ; how, I knew not, for I could 
come at no knowledge of anything, more than this, that he 
came nome aoout three o’clock in the morning, caused the 
rest of his goods to be removed into the Mint, and the shop 
to be shut up ; and having raised what money he could, lie 
got over to France, from whence I had one or two letters 
from him, and no more. 

I did not see him when he came home, for he having given 
me such instructions as above, and I having made the best of 
my time, I had no more business back again at the house, not 
knowing but I might have been stopped there by the creditors ; 
for a commission of bankrupt, being soon after issued, they 
might have stopped me by oi'ders from the commissioners. 
But my husband having desperately got out from the bailiff’s 
by letting himself down from almost the top of the house, to 
the top of another building, and leaping from thence, which 
was almost two stories, and which was enough indeed to have 
broken his neck, ho came home and got away his goods, 
before the creditors could come to seize ; that is to say, before 
they could get out the commission, and be ready to send their 
officers to take possession. 

My husband was so civil to me, for still I say he was much 
of a gentleman, that in the first letter he wrote me, he let me 
know where he had pawned twenty pieces of fine Holland for 
30^. which were worth above 90^., and enclosed me the token 
for the taking them up, paying the money, which I did, and 
made in time above 100/. of them, having leisure to cut them, 
and sell them to private families, as opportunity offered. 

However, with all this, and all that I had secured before, 1 
found, upon casting things up, my case was very much altered, 
and my fortune much lessened;' for including the Hollands, 
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and a pai’cel of fine muslins, wliich I Cftrried oIF befow, ail<l 
some plate, and other things, I found I could hardly muster 
up 500 /. ; and my condition was very odd, for though I had 
no cliild (I had had one by my gentleman draper, but it was 
buried), yet I was a widow bewitched, I had a husband and 
no husband, and I could not pretend to maiTy again, though 
I knew well enough my husband would never see England 
any more, if he lived fifty years. Thus, I say, I was limited 
from marriage, what offer soever might be made me ; and I 
had not one friend to advise with, in the condition I was in, 
at least not one whom I could trust the secret of my circum- 
stances to; for if the commissioners were to have boon 
informed where I was, I should have been fetched up, and all 
I had saved be taken away. 

Upon these apprehensions, the first thing I did, was to go 
quite out of my knowledge, and go by another name. This 
I did effectually, for I went into the Mint too, took lodgings 
in a very private place, dressed me up in the habit of a widow, 
ixnd called myself Mrs. Flanders. 

Here, however, I concealed myself, and though my now 
acquaintance knew nothing of me, yet I soon got a great deal 
of company about me ; and whether it be that women are 
scarce among the people that generally are to he found there, 
or that some consolations in the miseries of that place, are 
more requisite than on other occasions, I soon found that an 
agreeable woman was exceedingly valuable among the sons 
of affliction there ; and that those that could not pay half a 
crown in the pound to their creditors, and run in debt at the 
sign of the bull for their dinners, would yet find money for a 
supper, if they liked the woman. 

However, I kept myself safe yet, though I began like my 
LfOrd Rochester’s mistress, that loved his company, but would 
not admit him farther, to have the scandal of a whore, without 
the joy ; and upon this score, tired with the place, and with 
the company too, I began to think of removing. 

It was indeed a subject of strange reflection to me, to sco 
men in the most perplexed circumstances, who were reduced 
some degrees below being ruined, whose families were object? 
of their own terror and other people’s charity ; yet while a 
penjy lasted, nay even beyond it, endeavouring to drown 
Cieir sorrow in their wickedness ; heaping up more guilt upon 
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themselves, labouring to forget former things, which now it 
was the proper time to remember, making more work for 
repentance, and sinning on, as a remedy for sin past. 

But it is none of my talent to preach ; these men were too 
\sucked, even for me : there was something horrid and absurd 
in their way of sinning, for it was all a force even upon them- 
selves ; they did not only act against conscience, but against 
nature, and nothing was more easy than to see how sighs 
would interrupt their songs, and paleness and anguish sit upon 
their brows, in spite of the forced smiles they put on ; nay, 
sometimes it would break out at their very mouths, when they 
had parted with their money for a lewd treat, or a wicked 
embrace ; I have heard them, turning about, fetch a deep sigh, 
and cry, What a dog am I ! well Betty, my dear. I’ll drink 
thy health though, meaning the honest wife, that perhaps had 
not a halfcrown for herself, and three or four children. The 
next morning they were at their penitentials again, and 
pei'haps the poor weeping wife comes over to him, either 
brings him some account of what his creditors are doing, and 
how she and the children are turned out of doors, or some 
other dreadful news ; and this adds to his self-reproaches ^ 
but when he has thought and pored on it till he is almost mad, 
having no principles to support him, nothing within him, or 
above him, to comfort him ; but finding it all darkness on 
every side, he flies to the same relief again, viz., to drink it 
away, debauch it away, and falling into company of men in 
just the same condition with himself, he repeats the ci'ime, 
and thus he goes every day one step onward of his way to 
destruction. 

I was not wicked enough for such fellows as these : yet, on 
the contrary, I began to consider here very seriously what I 
had to do; how things stood with me, and what course I 
ought to talie : I knew I had no friends, no, not one friend or 
relation in the world ; and that little I had left apparently 
wasted, which when it was gone, I saw nothing but misery 
and starving was before me : upon these considerations, I say, 
and filled with horror at the place I was in, I resolved to be 
gone. 

I had made an acquaintance with a sober good sort of a 
woman, who was a widow too like me, but in better circum- 
stances ; her husband had been a captain of a ship, and having 
had the misfortune to be cast away coming home from tho 
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West Indies, was so reduced by the loss, that tliough be bad 
saved bis life then, it broke bis heart, and killed bim after- 
wards, and his widow being pursued by the creditors, was forced 
to take shelter in the Mint. She soon made things up with 
the help of fiiends, and was at liberty again ; and finding 
tliat I rather was there to be concealed, than by any particular 
prosecutions, and finding also that I agreed with her, or rather 
she with me, in a just abhorrence of the place, and of the 
company, she invited me to go home with her, till I could put 
myself in some posture of settling in the world to my mind ; 
withal telling me, that it wras ten to one, but some good 
captain of a ship might take a fancy to me, and court me, in 
that part of the town where she lived. 

I accepted of her offer, and was with her half a year, and 
should have been longer, but in that interval what she proposed 
to me happened to herself, and she married very much to her 
advantage. But whose fortune soever was upon the increase, 
mine seemed to be upon the wane, and I found nothing 
present, except two or three boatswains, or such fellows, but 
as for the commanders they were generally of two sorts. 
1. Sudi as, having good business, that is to say, a good 
ship, resolved not to marry, but with advantage. 2. Such 
as, being out of employ, wanted a wife to help them to 
a ship ; I mean, 1 . A wife who, having some money, could 
enable them to hold a good part of a ship themselves, so to 
encourage owners to come in ; or 2. A wdfe who, if she had 
not money, had friends who were concerned ip shipping, and 
so could help to put the young man into a good ship ; and 
neither of tliese was my case, so I looked like one that was 
to lie on hand. 

This knowledge I soon learnt by experience, viz., that the 
state of things was altered iis^to matrimony, that marriages 
were here the consecpiences of politic scliemes, for forming 
interests, carrying on business, and that love had no shai'c, or 
but very litUe, in the matter. 

'' That as my sister-in-law at Colchester had said, beauty, wit, 
manners, sense, good humour, good behaviour, education,’ 
virtue, piety, or any other qualification, whether of body or 
mind, had no power to recommend : that money only made 
a woman agreeable : that men chose mistresses' indeed by the 
gust of their affection, and it was requisite for a whore to be 
handsome, well-sliapcd, have a good mkin, and a gri^cefu* 
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behaviour ; but tliat for a wife, no deformity would shock the 
fancy, no ill qualities the judgment; the money was the 
thing ; the portion was neither crooked, or monstrous, but the 
money was always agreeable, whatever the wife was. 

On the other hand, as the market run all on the mens* 
side, I found the women had lost the privilege of saying no ; 
that it was a favour now for a woman to have the question 
asked, and if any young lady had so much arrogance as to 
counterfeit a negative, she never had the opportunity o£ 
denying twice ; much less of recovering that false step, and 
accepting what she had seemed to decline. The men had 
such choice everywhere, that the case of the women was very 
unhappy ; for they seemed to ply at every door, and if the 
man was by great chance refused at one house, he was sure to 
be received at the next. 

Besides this, I observed that the men made no scruple to 
set themselves out, and to go a fortune-hunting, as they call it, 
when they had really no foi-tune themselves to demand it, or 
merit or deserve it; and they carried it so high, that a 
woman was scarce allowed to inquire after the character or 
estate of the pex'son that pretended to her; this, I had an 
example of, in a young lady at the next house to me, and 
with whom I had contracted an intimacy ; she was courted by 
a young captain, and though she had near 2000^. to hei 
fortune, she did but inquire of some of his neighbours about 
his character, his morals, or substance ; and he took occasion 
at the next visit to let her know, truly, that he took it very 
ill, and that he should not give her the trouble of his visits 
any more. I heard of it, and I had begun my acquaintan?e 
with her; I went to see her upon it; she entered.into a close 
conversation with me about it, and unbosomed herself very 
freely ; I perceived presently that though she thought herself 
very ill used, yet she had no power to resent it ; that she was 
exceedingly piqued she had lost him, and particularly that 
another of less fortune had gained him. 

I fortified her mind against such a meanness, as I called it ; 
I told her, that as low as I was in the world, I would have 
despised a man that should think I ought to take him upon 
his own recommendation only ; also I told her, that as she 
had a good fortune, she had no need to stoop to the disaster 
of the times ; that it was enough, that the men could insult us 
tha^ had but little inoney, but if she suffered such an affront 
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to pass upon licr witliout resenting it, she would be rendered 
low prized upon all occasions ; that a woman can never want 
an opportunity to be revenged of a man that has used her ill, 
and that there were ways enough to humble stich a fellow as 
that, or else certainly women were the most unhappy creatures 
in the world. 

She was very well pleased with the discourse, and told mo 
seriously that she would be very glad to make him sensible 
of her resentment, and either to bring him on again, or have 
the satisfaction of her revenge being as public as possible. 

I told her, that if she would take my advice, I would tell 
her how she should obtain her wishes in both those things ; 
and that I would engage I would bring the man to her door 
again, and make him beg to be let in ; she smiled at that, and 
soon let me see, that if he came to her door, her resentment 
was not so great, to let him stand long there. 

However, she listened very willingly to my offer of advice ; 
so I told her, that the first thing she ought to do, was a piece 
of justice to herself ; namely, that whereas he had reported 
among the ladies, that he had left her, and pretended to give 
the advantage of the negative to himself, she should take 
care to have it well spread among the women, which she 
could not fail of an opportunity to do, that she had inquired 
into his circumstances, and found he was not the man he 
pretended to be : let them be told too, madam, said I, that 
he was not the man you expected, and that you thought it 
was not safe to meddle with him ; that you heard he was of 
an ill temper, and that he boasted how he had used the 
women ill upon many occasions, and that particularly he was 
debauched in his ntorals, &c. The last of which indeed had 
some truth in it; but I did not find that she seemed to like 
him much the worSe for that part. 

She came most readily into all this, and immediately she 
went to work to find instruments; she had very little difficulty 
in the search, for telling her story in general to a couple of 
her gossips, it was the chat of the tea-table all over that part 
of the town, and I met with it wherever I visited : also, as it 
was known that I was acquainted with the young lady herself, 
my opinion was asked very often, and I confirmed it with all 
the necessary aggravations, and set out his character in the 
blackest colours ; and as a piece of secret intelligence, I added 
wlmt the gossips knew nothing of, viz,, THiat I had heard he 
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in ve,Tj bad circumstances ; that he was under a neces- 
sity of a fortune to support his interest with the owners of 
the ship he commanded : that his own part was not paid for, 
and if it was not paid quickly, his owners would put him out 
of the ship, and his chief mate was likely to command it, 
who offered to buy that part which the captain had promised 
to take. 

I added, for I was heartily piqued at the rogue, as I called 
him, that I had heard a rumour too, that he had a wife alive 
at Plymouth, and another in the West Indies, a thing which 
. they all^ knew was not very uncommon for such kind of 
gentlemen. 

This worked as we both desired it, for presently the young 
lady at the next door, who had a father and mother that 
governed both her and her fortune, was shut up, and her father 
forbid him the house; also in one place more the woman had 
the courage, however strange it was, to say no ; and he could 
try nowhere but he was reproached with his pride, and that 
he pretended not to give the women leave to inquire into his 
character, and the like. 

By this time he began to be sensible of his mistake ; and 
seeing all the women on that side the water alarmed, he went 
over to Ratcliff, and got access to some of the ladies there ; 
but though the young women there too, were, according to 
the fate of the day, pretty willing to be asked, yet such was 
his ill luck, that his character followed him over the water ; 
so that though he might have had wives enough, yet it did 
not happen among the women that had good fortunes, which 
'^^as what he wanted. 

But this was not all ; she very ingeniously managed 
another thing herself, for she got a young gentleman who was 
a relation, to come and visit her two or three times a week 
in a very fine chariot and good liveries, and her two agents, 
and J also, presently spread a report all over, that this gentle- 
man came to court her ; that he was a gentleman of a thou- 
sand pounds a year, and that he was fallen in love with her, 
and that she was going to her aunt’s in the city, because it 
was inconvenient for the gentleman to come to her with 
liis coach tc Botherhitho, the streets being so narrow and 
difficult. 

This took immediately, the captain was laughed at in all 
companies, and was ready to hang himself ; he tried all the 
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w&yfl possible to come at her again, and wrote the most 
passionate letters to her in the world, and in short, by gi'eat 
application, obtained leave to wait on her again, as he said, 
only to clear his reputation. 

At this meeting she had her full revenge of him ; for she 
told him, she wondered what he took her to be, that she 
should admit any man to a treaty of so much consequence as 
that of marriage, without inquiring into his circumstances : 
that if he thought she was to be huffed into wedlock,, and 
that she was in the same circumstances which her neighbours 
might be in, viz., to take up with the first good Christian that 
came, he was mistaken ; that, in a word, his character was 
really bad, or he was very ill beholden to his neighbours ; 
and that unless he could clear up some points, in which she 
had justly been prejudiced, she had no more to say to him, 
but give him the satisfaction of knowing that she was not 
afraid to say no, either to him, or any man else. 

With that she told him what she had heard, or rather raised 
herself by my means, of his character ; his not having paid 
for the part he pretended to own of the ship he commanded ; 
of the resolution of his owners to put him out of the com- 
mand, and to put his mate in his stead ; and of the scandu 
raised on his morals ; his^ having been reproached with sucl 
and such women, and his having a wife at Plymouth, anc 
another in the West Indies, and the like ; and she asked birr 
whether she had not good reason, if these things were no 
cleared up, to refuse him, and to insist upon having satisfactioi 
in points so significant as they were. 

He was so confounded at her discourse, that he could no 
answer a word, and she began to believe that all was true, 
his disorder, though she knew that she had been the raiser o 
these reports herself. 


After some time he recovered a little, and from that tim^ 
was the rnost humble, modest, and importunate man alive ij 
his courtship. 

^sked him if ho thought she was so at her last shil 
that she could or ought to bear such treatment, and if he di< 
not see that she did not want those who thought it wort! 
their while to come farther to her than ho did; maanin, 
the gentleman whom she had brought to visit her by wu' 
sham. J 


one brought him by thc'^o tricks to sulmiit to all poa^ibl 
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measures to satisfy her, as well of his circumstances, as of his 
behaviour. He brought her undeniable evidence of his having 
paid for his part of the ship; he brought her certificates from 
his owners, that the report of their intending to remove him 
from the command of the ship, was false and groundless ; 
in short, he was quite the reverse of what he was before. - 

Thus I convinced her, that if the men made their advan- 
tage of our sex in the affair of marriage, upon the supposition 
of there being such a choice to be had, and of the women 
being so easy, it was only owing to this, that the women 
wanted courage to maintain their ground, and that according 
to my Lord Rochester 

“ A woman’s ne’er so ruined but she can 
Revenge herself on her undoer, man.” 

After these things this young lady played her part so well, 
that though she resolved to have him, and that indeed having 
him was the main bent of her design, yet she made his ob- 
taining her to be to him the most difficult thing in the world ; 
and this she did, not by a haughty, reserved carriage, but by 
a just policy, playing back upon him his own game ; for as he 
pretended by a kind of lofty carriage, to place himself above 
the occasion of a character, she broke with him upon that 
subject, and at the same time that she made him submit to all 
possible inquiry after his affairs, she apparently shut the door 
against liis looking into her own. 

It was enough to him to obtain her for a wife ; as to what 
she had, she told him plainly, that as he knew her circum- 
stances, it was but just she should know his ; and though at 
the same time he had only known her circumstances by 
common fame, yet he had made so many protestations of his 
passion for her, that he could ask no more but her hand to his 
grand request ; and the like ramble according to the custom 
of lovers. In short, he left himself no room to ask any more 
questions about her estate, and she took the advantage of it ; 
for she placed part of her fortune so in trustees, without 
lotting him know anything of it, that it was quite out of his 
reach, and made him be very well contented with the rest. 

It is true she was pretty well besides, that is to say, she 
had about 1400Z. in money, which she gave him, and the 
other, after some time, she brought to light as a perquisite 
to herself, which^he was to accept as a mighty favour, ft-icing, 
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thougTi it was not to “be his, it ihiglit case him in the art do 
of her particular expenses ; and I must add, that by ibis con-* 
duct, the gentleman himself became not only more humble in 
his applications to her to obtain her, but also was much the 
more an obliging husband when he had her. I cannot Imt 
remind the ladies how much they place themselves below the 
common station of a wife, which if I may be allowed not to 
be partial, is low enough already ; I say, they place them* 
selves below their common station, and prepare their own 
mortifications, by their submitting so to be insulted by the 
men beforehand, which I confess I see no necessity of. 

This relation may serve therefore to let the ladies see, that 
the advantage is not so much on the other side, as the men 
think it is ; and that though it may be true, the men have 
but too much choice among us, and that some women may 
be found, who Avill dishonour themselves, be cheap, and too 
easy to come at; yet if they will have women worth having, 
they may find them as uncomeatable as ever ; and that those 
that are otherwise have often such deficiencies, when had, as 
rather recommend the ladies that are difficult, than encourage 
the men to go on with their easy courtship, and expect wives 
equdly valuable that will come at first call. 

Kothing is more certain, than that the ladies always gain 
of the men, by keeping their gi'ound, and letting their pre- 
tended lovers see they can resent being slighted, and that 
they are not afraid of saying no. They insult us mightily, 
with telling us of the number of women ; that the wars and 
the sea, and trade, and other incidents have carried the men 
so much away, that there is no proportion between the 
numbers of the sexes ; but I am far from granting that the 
number of the women is so great, or the number of the men 
so small ; but if they will have me tell the truth, the dis- 
advantage of the women is a terrible scandal upon the men, 
and it lies here only ; namely, that the age is so wicked, and 
thi sex so debauched, that, in short, the number of such men 
as an honest woman ought to meddle with, is small indeed ; 
and it is but here and there that a man is to' bo found who is 
fit for an honest woman to venture upon. 

. But the consequence even of that too, amounts to no more 
than this ; that women ought to be the more nice ; for how 
do we know the just character of the man that makes tlxe 
ofier? To say that the woman should bo the more easy on 
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tliis occasion, is to say we should be tlie forwarder to venture 
because of the greatness of the danger, which is very absurd. 

On the contrary, the women have ten thousand times the 
more reason to be wary, and backward, by how much the 
hazard of being betrayed is the greater ; and would the ladies 
act the wary part, they would discover every cheat that 
offered ; for, in short, the lives of very few men now-a-days 
will bear a chaiMCtcr ; and if the ladies do but make a little 
inquiry, they would soon be able to distinguish the men, and 
deliver themselves. As for women that do not think their 
own safety wortli their own thought, that, impatient of their 
present state, run into matrimony, as a horse rushes into the 
battle. I can say notlxing to them but this, that they arc a 
sort of ladies that arc to be prayed for among the rest of dis- 
tempered people, and they look like people that venture their 
estates in a lottery where there is a hundred thousand blanks 
to one prize. 

No man of common sense will value a woman the 
less for not giving up herself at the first attack, or for not 
accepting his proposal without inquiring into his person or 
character,' on the contrary, he must think her the weakest 
of all creatures, as the rate of men now goes : in short, ho 
must have a very contemptible opinion of her capacities, that 
having but one cast for her life, shall cast that life away at 
once, and make matrimony, like death, be a leap in the dark. 

I would fain have the conduct of my sex a little regulated 
in this particular, which is the same thing in which of all the 
parts of life, I think at this time wo suffer most in : ’tis 
nothing but lack of courage, the fear of not being married at 
all, and of that frightful state of life, called an old maid. 
This, I say, is the woman’s snare ; but would the ladies once 
but get above that fear, and manage rightly, they would more 
certainly avoid it by standing their ground, in a case so 
absolutely necessary to their felicity, than by exposing them- 
selves as they do ; and if they did not marry so soon, thc^ 
would make themselves amends by marrying safer. She is 
always married too soon, who gets a bad husband, and she is 
never married too late who gets a good one : in a word, there 
is no woman, deformity or lost reputation excepted, but if 
she manages well, may be married safely one time or other ; 
but if she precipitates lui'solii it is ten tlioiisand to ono but 
she is undone. • 
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But I come now to my own case, in which there was ai 
this time no little nicety. The circumstances I was in, made 
the offer of a good husband, the most necessary thing in the 
world to me ; but I found soon that to be made cheap and 
easy, was not the way ; it soon began to be found that the 
widow had no fortune, and to say this, was to say all that 
was ill of me, being well-bred, handsome, witty, modest, and 
agreeable ; all which I had allowed to my character, whether 
justly or no is not to the purpose ; I say, all these would not 
do without the dross. In short, the widow, they said, had 
no money I 

I resolved therefore that it was necessary to change my 
station, and make a new appearance in some other place, 
and even to pass by another name if I found occasion, 

I communicated my thoughts to my intimate friend the 
captain’s lady, whom I had so faithfully served in her case 
with the captain ; and who was as ready to serve me in tlie 
same kind as I could desire ; I made no scruple to lay my 
circumstances open to her j my stock was but low, for I had 
made but about 540^. at the close of my last affair, and I had 
wasted some of that; however, I had about 460/. left, a 
great many very rich clothes, a gold watch, and some jewels, 
though of no extraordinaiy value, and about BO/, or 40/. left 
in linen not disposed ofj‘ 

^ My dear and faithful friend the captain’s wife, was so sen- 
sible of the service I had done her in the affair above, that 
she was not only a steady friend to me, but knowing my 
circumstances, she frequently made me presents as money 
came into her hands ; such as fully amounted to a mainte- 
nance ; so that I spent none of my own ; and at last she 
made this unhappy proposal to me, viz., that as wo had 
observed, as above, how the men made no scruple to set 
themselves out as persons meriting a woman of fortune of 
their own, it was but just to deal with them in their own 
way, and if it was possible, to deceive the deceiver. 

The captain’s lady, in short, put this project into my head, 
and told me if I would be ruled by her, I should certainly 
got a husband of fortune, without leaving him any room to 
reproach me with want of my own ; I told her that I would 
give up myself wholly to her directions, and that I would 
Lave neither tongue to speak, or feet to stop in that affair, 
but as she should direct me ; depending that she would oxti*i- 
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cato me out of every difficulty that she broueiht me into, 
which she said she would answer for. 

The first step she put me upon, was to call her cousin, and 
gc tc A relation’s house of hers in the country, where she 
directed me, and where she brought her husband to visit me ; 
and calling me cousin, she worked matters so about, that her 
husband and she together invited me most passionately to 
come to town and live with them, for they now lived in a 
quite different place from where they were before. In the 
next place she tells her husband that I had at least 1500/. 
fortune, and that I was like to have a great deal more. 

It was enough to tell her husband this, there needed nothing 
on my side ; I was but to sit still and wait the event, for it 
presently went all over the neighbourhood that the young 

wddow at Captain ’s was a fortune, that she had at least 

1500/., and perhaps a great deal more, and that the captain 
said so ; and if the captain was asked at any time about me, 
he made no scruple to affirm it, though he knew not one 
word of the matter, other than that his wife Ipad told him so ; 
and in this he thought no harm, for ho really believed it to 
bo so. With the reputation of this fortune, I presently found 
myself blessed with admirers enough (and that I had my 
choice of men), as they said they were, which by the way 
confirms what I was saying before ; this being my case, I 
who had a subtle game to play, had nothing now to do, but 
to single out from them all, the properost man that might be 
for my purpose ; that is to say, the man who was most likely 
to depend upon the hearsay of fortune, and not inquire too 
far into the particulars ; and unless I did this, I did nothing, 
for my case would not bear much inquiry. 

I picked out rny man without much difficulty, by the judg- 
ment I made of his way of courting mo : I had let him run 
on with his protestations that he loved me above all the 
world ; that if 1 would make him happy, that was enough ; 
all which I knew was upon siijiposition that I was very 
rich, though I never told him a word of it myself. 

This was my man, but I was to try him tp the bottom ; 
and indeed in that consisted my safety, for if he balked, I 
know I was undone, as surely as he was undone if he took 
me ; and if I did not make some scruple about his fortune, it 
was the way to lead him to raise some about mine ; and first, 
llicrcforo, I pretended on all occasions to doubt liis sincerity, 
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and told kirn, perhaps he only courted me for my fortune ; 
he stopped my mouth in that part, with the thunder cf hii 
protestations as above, but still I pretended to doubt. 

One morning he pulls off his diamond ring, and writes 
upon the glass of the sash in my chamber this line,^ 

You I lov3, and you alone. 

I read it, and asked him to lend me the ring, with which I 
wrote under it thus, 

And so in love says every one. 

He takes his ring again, and writes another line thus, 

Virtue alone is an estate. 

I borrowed it again; and I wrote under it, 

But money’s virtue, gold is fate. 

He coloured as red as fire to see me turn so quick upon him, 
and in a kind of rage told me he would conquer me, and 
wrote again thus, 

I scorn your gold, and yet I love. 

I ventured all upon the last cast of poetiy, as you’ll see, for 
I wrote boldly under His last. 

I’m poor ; let’s see how Mnd you’ll prove. 

This was' a sad truth to me, whether he believed me or no I 
could not tell ; I supposed then that he did not. However, 
he flew to me, took me in his arms, and, kissing me very 
eagerly, and with the greatest passion imaginable, he held 
me fast till he called for a pen and ink, and told me he could 
not wait the tedious writing on a glass, but, pulling out a 
piece of paper, he began and wrote again, 

Be miue with all your poverty. 

I took his pen, and followed immediately thus, 

Yet secretly you hope I lie. 

He told me that was unkind, because it was not just, and 
that I put him upon contradicting me, which did not consist 
with good manners, and, therefore, since I had insensibly 
. drawn him into this poetical scribble, he begged I would not 
oblige him to break it off; so he writes again, 

Let love alone be our debate* 

I wrote again, 

She loves enough tliaidces not hate? 
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This he took for a favour, and so laid down the cudgels, 
that is to say, the pen ; I say. he took it for a favour, and a 
mighty one it was, if he had kiiown all: however, he took it 
as I meant it, that is, to let him think I was inclined to go 
on with him, as indeed I had reason to do, for he was the best 
humoured merry sort of a fellow" that I ever met with ; and 
I often reflected how doubly criminal it was to deceive such 
a man ; but that necessity, which pressed me to a settlement 
suitable to my condition, was my authority for it ; and cer- 
tainly his affection to me, and the goodness of his temper, 
however they might argue against using him ill, yet they 
strongly argued to me, that he would better take the dis- 
appointment than some flery-tempered wretch, who might 
have nothing to recommend him but those passions which 
would serve only to make a woman miserable. 

Besides, though I had jested with him (as he supposed it) 
so often aliout my poverty, yet when he found it to be true, 
he had foreclosed all manner of objection, seeing, whether ho 
was in jest or in earnest, ho had declared he took me without 
any regard to my portion, and, whether I was in jest or in 
earnest, I had declared myself to be very poor, so that, in a 
word, I had him fast both ways ; and though he might say 
afterwards he was cheated, yet he could never say that I had 
cheated him. 

He pursued me close after this, and, as I saw there was 
no need to fear losing him, I played the indifferent part with 
him longer than prudence might otherwise have dictated to 
mo; but I considered how much this caution and indifference 
would give me the advantage over him when I should come 
to own my circumstances to him; and I managed it the 
more warily, because I found he inferred from thence that 1 
either had the more money, or the more judgment, and 
would not venture at all. 

I took the freedom one day to tell him that it was true I 
had received the compliment of a lover from him, namely, 
that he would take me without inquiring into my fortune, 
and I would make him a suitable return in this, viz,, that I 
w^ould make as little inquiiy into his as consisted with 
reason, but I hoped he would allow mo to ask some ques- 
tions, which he should answ^er or not as he thought fit ; one 
of tlicse questions related to our manner of living, and the 
place where, beciause I had heard he had a great plantation 
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in "Virginia, and I told him I did rot care to be trans- 
ported. 

He began from this discourse to let mo voluntai’ily into all 
his affairs, and to tell me in a frank open way all his circum- 
stances, by which I found he was very welj to pass in the 
world ; but that great part of his estate consisted of three 
plantations, which he had in Virginia, which brought him in 
a very good income of about 300Z. a year ; but that if he 
was to live upon them, would bring him in four times as 
much. Very well, thought I, you shall carry mo thither 
then as soon as you please, though I won’t tell you so 
beforehand. - 

I jested with him about the figure he would make in 
Virginia ; but I found he would do anything I desired, so I 
turned my tale ; I told him I had good reason not to desire 
' to go there to live, because if his plantations were worth so 
much there, I had not a fortune suitable to a gentleman ol 
ISvOOZ. a year, as he said his estate would be. 

He replied, he did not ask what my fortune was ; he had 
told me from the beginning he would not, and he would be 
as good as his word ; but whatever it was, he assured me ho 
would never desire me to go to Virginia with him, or go 
thither himself without me, unless I made it my choice. 

All 'this, you may be sure, was as I wished, and indeed 
nothing^ could have happened more perfectly agi'eeablo ; I 
carried it on as far as this with a sort of indifferency that he 
often wondered at, and I mention it the rather to intimate 
again to the ladies that nothing but want of courage for 
such an indifferency makes our sex so cheap, and prepares 
them to be ill used as they are ; would they venture the loss 
of a pretending fop now and then, who carries it high upon 
the point of his own merit, they would certainly be slighted 
less, and courted more; had I discovered really what my 
great fortune wms, and that in all I had not full 5001. when 
lie expected 1500Z., yet I hooked him so fast, and played 
him so long, that I w^as satisfied he would have had mo in 
my worst circumstances; and indeed it was less a surprise to 
Lim when he learnt the truth than it would have been, 
because having not the least blanae to lay on me^ who bad 
carried it with an air of indifference to the last, he could not 
say one word, except that indeed he thought it had been 
more, but tliat, if it had been less, be di4 not repent his 
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bargain ; onlj that he should not be able to maintain me so 
well as he intended. 

In short, we were married, and very happily married on 
my side, I assure you, as to the man : for he was the best- 
humoured man that ever woman had, but his circumstances 
were not so good as I imagined, as on the other hand he had 
not bettered himself so much as he expected. 

When we were married, I was shrewdly put to it to bring 
him that little stock I had, and to let him see it was no more; 
but there was a necessity for it, so I took my opportunity one 
day when we were alone, to enter into a short dialogue with 
him about it. My dear, said I, we have been married a 
fortnight, is it not time to let you xnow whether you have 
got a wife with something or with nothing ? Your own time 
for that, my dear, says he ; I am satisfied I have got the wife 
I love ; I have not troubled you much, says he, with my 
inquiry after it. 

That’s true, said I, but I have a great difficulty about it, 
which I scarce know how to manage. What’s that, my dear f 
says he. Why, says I, ’tis a little hard upon me, and ’tis 

harder upon you ; I am told that Captain (meaning 

ray friend’s husband), has told you I had a great deal more 
than ever I pretended to have, and I am sure I never employed 
him so to do. 

Well, says he. Captain may have told me so, but 

what then ? if you have not so much, that may lie at his 
door, but you never told me what you had, so I have no • 
leason to blame you if you have nothing at all. 

That is so just, said I, and so generous, that it makes my 
having but a little a double affliction to me. 

The less you have, my dear, says he, the worse for us both; 
but I hope your aiSliction is not caused for fear I should bo 
unkind to you, for want of a portion ; no, no, if you have 
nothing, tell me plainly ; I may perhaps tell the captain he 
has cheated me, but I can never say you have, for did not 
you give it under your hand that you was poor, and so I 
ought to expect you to be. 

Well, said I, my dear, I am glad I have not been concerned 
in <'<cceiving you before marriage ; if I deceive you since, ’tis 
noh r the worse ; that I am poor, ’tis too true, but not so poor 
Hfl 10 have nothing neither; so I pulled out some bank bills. 
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and gave liim alDont IGO/. ; there is something, my dear, snys 
I, and not quite all neither. 

I had brought him so near to expecting nothing, by Tvhat 
I had said before, that the money, though the sum was small in 
itself, was doubly welcome ; he owned it was more than he 
looked for, and that he did not question by my discourse to 
him, but that my fine clothes, gold watch, and a diamond 
ring or two, had been all my fortune. 

I let him please himself with that 160^. two or three days, 
and then having been abroad that day, and as if I had been 
to fetch it, I brought him lOOZ. more home in gold, and told 
him there was a little more portion for him ; and in short, in 
about a week more, I brought him 180Z. more, and about GOZ. 
in linen, which I made him believe I had been obliged to 
take with the lOOZ. which I gave him in gold, as a composi- 
tion for a debt of 600Z., being little more than five shillings in 
the pound, and overvalued too. 

And now, my dear, says I to him, I am very sorry to tell 
you, tliat I have given you my whole fortune ; I added, that 
if the person who had my 600Z. had not abused me, I had 
been worth lOOOZ. to him, but that as it was, ’I had been 
faithful, and reserved nothing to myself, but if it had been 
more ho should have had it. 

He was so obliged by the manner, and so pleased with the 
sum, for he had been in a terrible fright lest it had been 
nothing at all, that he accepted it very thankfully. And thus 
I got over the fraud of passing for a fortune without money, 
and cheating a man into marrying me on pretence of it>; 
which by the way I take to be one of the most dangerous 
steps a woman can take, and in which she runs the most 
hazards of being ill used afterwards. 

My husband, to give him his due, was a man of infinite 
good nature, but he was no fool ; and finding his income not 
suited to the manner of living which he had intended, if I 
had brought him what he expected, and being under a disap- 
pointment in his return of his plantations in Virginia, he 
discovered many times his inclination of going over to 
Virginia, to live upon his own ; and often would be magnify^ 
ing the way of living there, how cheap, how plentiful, how 
pleasant, and the like. 

I began presently to understand his meaning, and J look 
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him up very plainly one morning, and told him that I did so 5 
that I found his estate turned to no account at this distance, 
compared to what it would do if he lived upon the spot, and 
that I found he had a mind to go and live there ; that I was 
sensible he had been disappointed in a wife, and that finding 
his expectations not answered that way, I could do no less, 
to make him amends, than tell him that I was very willing 
to go to Virginia with him and live there. 

He said a thousand kind things to me upon the subject of 
my making such a proposal to him. He told me that though 
he was disappointed in his expectations of a fortune, he was 
not disappointed in a wife, and that I was all to him that a 
wife could be, but that this offer was so kind, that it was 
more than he could express. 

To bring the story short, we agreed to go. He told me 
that he had a very good house there, well furnished, that his 
mother lived in it, and one sister, which was all the relations 
he had ; that as soon as he came there, they would remove 
to another house which was her own for life, and his after 
her decease ; so that I should have all the house to myself ; 
and I found it all exactly as he said. 

We put on board the ship, which we went in, a large 
quantity of good furniture for our house, with stores of linen 
and other necessaries,, and a good cargo for sale, and away 
we went. 

To give an account of the manner of our voyage, which 
was long and full of dangers, is out of my way ; I kept no 
journal, neither did my husband; all that I can say is, that 
after a terrible passage, frighted twice with dreadful storms, 
and once with what was still more terrible, I mean a pirate, 
who came on board, and took away almost all our provisions ; 
and which would have been beyond all to me, they had 
once taken my husband, but by entreaties were prevailed 
with to leave Mm ; I say, after all these terrible things, we 
arrived in York river in Virginia, and coming to our plan- 
tation, we were received with all the tenderness and affection, 
by my husband’s mother, that could be expressed. 

We lived here altogether; my mother-in-law, at my 
entreaty, continuing in the house, for she was too kind a 
mother to be p^ted with : my husband likewise continued 
the same at first, and I thought myself the happiest creature 
alive, when an odd and surprising event put an end to all 
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that felicity m a moment, and rendered my condition the most 
uncomfortable in the world. 

My mother was a mighty cheerful good-humoured old 
woman, I may call her so, for her son was above thirty ; I 
say she was very pleasant good company, and used to enter- 
tain me in particular, with abundance of stories to divert me, 
as well of the country we were in, as of the people. 

Among the rest, she often told me how the greatest part of 
the inhabitants of that colony came thither in very indifferent 
circumstances from England ; that, generally speaking, they 
were of two sorts ; either, 1st, such as were brought over by 
masters of ships to be sold as servants ; or, 2nd, such as are 
transported after having been found guilty of crimes punish- 
able with death. 

When they come here, says she, we make no difference ; 
the planters buy them, and they work together in the field, 
till their time is out ; when 'tis expired, said she, they have 
encouragement given them to plant for themselves ; for they 
have a certain number of acres of land allotted them by 
the country, and they go to work to clear and cure the land, 
and then to plant it with tobacco and corn for their own use ; 
and as the merchants will trust them with tools and neces- 
saries, upon the credit of their crop before it is grown, so 
they again plant every year a little more than the year before, 
and so buy whatever they want with' the crop that is before 
them. Hence child, says she, many a Newgate-bird becomes 
a great man, and we have, continued she, several justices of 
the peace, officers of the trained bands, and magistrates of 
the towns they live in, that have been burnt in the hand. 

She was going on with that part of the story, when her 
own part in it interrupted her, and with a great deal of good- 
humoured confidence she told me she was one of the second 
sort of inhabitants herself; that she came away openly, 
having ventured too far in a particular case, so that she was 
become a criminal ; and here’s the mark of it child, says she, 
and showed me a very fine white arm and hand, but branded 
in the inside of the hand, as in such cases it must be. 

This story was very moving to me, but my mother, smiling, 
said. You need not think such a thing strange, daughter, 
for some of the best men in the country are burnt in the hand, 

and they are not ashamed to own it ; 'there’s Major , 

says she, he was an eminent pickpocket; there’s Justice 
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Ba— — ^r, was a shoplifter, and both of them were burnt in 
the hand, and I could name you several, such as they are. 

We had frequent discourses of this kind, and abundance 
of instances she gave me of the like ; after some time, as she 
was telling some stories of one that was transported but a 
few weeks ago, I began in an intimate kind of way, to ask 
her to tell me something of her own story, which she did with 
the utmost plainness and sincerity ; how she had fallen into 
very ill company in London in her young days, occasioned 
by her mother sending her frequently to carry victuals to a 
kinswoman of hers who was a prisoner in Newgate, in a 
miserable starving condition, who was afterwards condemned 
to die, but having got respite by pleading her belly, perished 
afterwards in the prison. 

Here my mother-in-law ran out in a long account of the 
wicked practices in that dreadful place ; and child, says my 
mother, perhaps you may know litttle of it, or, it may be, 
have heard nothing about it ; but depend upon it, says she, 
we all know here, that there are more thieves and rogues 
made by that one prison of Newgate, than by all the clubs 
and societies of villains in the nation ; His that cursed place, 
says my mother, that half peoples this colony. 

Here she went on with her own story so long, and in so 
particular a manner, that I began to be very uneasy ; but 
coming to one particular that required telling her name, I 
thought I should have sunk down in the place ; she perceived 
I was out of order, and asked me if I was not well, and what 
ailed me ? I told her I was so affected with the melancholj 
story she had told, that it had overcome me, and I begged of 
her to talk no more of it. Why, my dear, says she very kindly, 
what need these things trouble you *? These passages were 
long before your time, and they give me no trouble at all now ; 
nay, I look back on them with a particular satisfaction, as 
they have been a means to bring me to this place. Then she 
went on to tell me how she fell into a good family, where 
behaving herself well, and her mistress dying, her master 
married her, by whom she had my husband and his sister, 
and that by her diligence and good management after her 
husband's death, she had improved the plantations to such a 
degree as they then were, so that most of the estate was of 
her getting, not of her husband's, for she had been a widow 
upwards of sixteen years. 
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1 heard this part of the story with very little attention, 
because I wanted much to retire and give vent to my passions ; 
and let any one judge what must be the anguish of my mind, 
when I came to reflect that this was certainly no more or less 
than my own mother, and that I had now had two children, 
and was big with another by my own brother, and day with 
him still every night. 

I was now the most unhappy of all women in the world. 
0 ! had the story never been told me, all had been well ; it 
had been no crime to have lain with my husband, if I had 
known nothing of it. 

I had now such a load on my mind that it kept me 
perpetually waking ; to reveal it I could not find would be to 
any purpose, and yet to conceal it would be next to impossible; 
nay, I did not doubt but I should talk in my sleep, and tell 
my husband of it whether I would or no : if I discovered it, 
the least thing I could expect was to lose my husband, for he 
was too nice and too honest a man to have continued my 
husband after he had known I had been his sister ; so that I 
was perplexed to the last degree. 

I leave it to any man to judge what difficulties presented to 
my view ; I was away from my native country at a distance 
prodigious, and the return to me unpassable : I lived very 
well, but in a circumstance unsufferable in itself; if I had 
discovered myself to my mother, it might be difficult to 
convince her of the particulars, and I had no way to prove 
them : on the other hand, if she had questioned' or doubted 
me, I had been undone, for the bare suggestion would have 
immediately separated me from my husband, without gaining 
my mother or him; so that between the surprise on one 
hand, and the uncertainty on the other, I had been sure to 
be undone. 

In the mean time, as I was but too sure of the fact, I lived 
therefore in open avowed incest and whoredom, and all 
under the appearance of an honest wife ; and though I was 
not much touched with the crime of it, yet the action had 
something in it shocking to nature, and made my husband 
even nauseous to mo. However, upon the most sedate 
consideration, I resolved that it was absolutely necessary to 
conceal it all, and not make the least discovery of it either to 
mother or husband; and thus I lived with the greatest 
pressure imaginable for three years more." 
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During this time my mother used to be frequently telling 
me old stories of her former adventures, which however were 
no ways pleasant to me ; for by it, though she did not tell 
it me in plain terms, yet I could understand, joined with 
what I heard myself, of my first tutors, that in her younger 
days she had been whore and thief ; but I verily believe she 
had lived to repent sincerely of both, and that she was then 
a very pious, sober, and religious woman. 

Well, let her life have been what it would then, it was 
certain that my life was very uneasy to me ; for I lived, as 1 
have said, but in the worst sort of whoredom, and as I could 
expect no good of it, so really no good issue came of it, and 
all my seeming prosperity wore pff, and ended in miseiy 
and destruction. It was some time indeed before it came 
to this, for everything went wrong with us afterwards, and 
tliat which was worse, my husband grew strangely altered, 
fro ward, jealous, and unkind, and I was as impatient of 
bearing his carriage, as the carriage was unreasonable and 
unjust. These things proceeded so far, and we came at 
last to be in such ill terms with one another, that I claimed a 
promise of him which he entered willingly into with me when 
I consented to come from England with him, viz., that it I 
did not like to live there, I should come away to England 
again when I pleased, giving him a year’s warning to settle 
his affairs. 

I say, I now claimed this promise of him, and I must 
confess I did it not in the most obliging terms that could be 
neither ; but I insisted that he treated me ill, that I was 
remote from my friends, and could do myself no justice, and 
that he was jealous without cause, my conversation having 
been unblameable, and he having no pretence for it, and 
that to remove to England, would take away all occasion 
from him. 

I insisted so peremptorily upon it, that he could not avoid 
coming to a point, either to keep his word with me, or to 
break it ; and this, notwithstanding he used all the skill he 
was master of, and employed his mother and other agents to 
prevail with me to alter my resolutions 5 indeed the bottom 
of the thing lay at my heart, and that made all his endeavours 
fruitless, for my heart was alienated from him. I loathed 
the thoughts of bedding with him, and used a thousand 
pretences of illness and humour to prevent his touching me. 
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fearing notlifng more than to be with child again, which ^ to 
be sure would have prevented, or at least delayed, my going 
over to England. 

However, at last I put him so out of humour that he took 
up a rash and fatal resol utiDn, that in short I should not go 
to England ; that though he had promised me, yet it was an 
unreasonable thing, that it would be ruinous to his atfairs, 
would unhinge his whole family, and he next to an undoing 
him in the world ; that therefore I ought not to desire it of 
him, and that no wife in the world that valued her family 
and her husband’s prosperity, would insist upon such a thing. 

This plunged me again, for when I considered the thing 
calmly, and took my husband as he really was, 'a diligent, 
careful man in the main, and that he knew nothing of the 
dreadful circumstances that he was in, I could' not but 
confess to myself that my proposal was very unreasonable, 
and what no wife that had the good of her family at heart 
would have desired. 

But my discontents were of another nature ; I looked upon 
him no longer as a husband, but as a near relation, the son 
of my own mother, and I resolved some how or other to be 
clear of him, but which way I did not know. 

It is said by the ill-natured world, of our. sex, that if we are 
set on a thing, it is impossible to turn us from our resolutions ; 
in short, I never ceased poring upon the means to bring to pass 
my voyage, and came that length with my husband at last, 
as to propose going without him. This provoked him to the 
last degi’ee, and he called me not only an unkind wife, but an 
unnatural mother, and asked me how I could entertain such 
a though c without horror, as that of leaving my two children 
(for one was dead) without a mother, and never to see them 
more. It was true, had things been right, I should not have 
done it, but now, it was my real desire never to see them, or 
him either, any more ; and as to the charge of unnatural, I 
could easily -answer it to myself, wjiile I knew that the whole 
relation was unnatural in the highest degree. 

However, there was no bringing my husband to anything ; 
he would neither go with me, or let me go without him, and 
it was out of my power to stir without his consent, as any one 
that is acquainted with the constitution of that country knows 
^very well. 

We had many family quarrels about it, smd they began to 
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grow up to a daugerous lieiglit ; for as I was quite estranged 
B’om him in affection, so I took no heed to my words, but 
sometimes gave him language that was provoking ; in short, 
I strove all I could to bring him to a parting with me, which 
was what above all things I desired most. 

He look my carriage very iU, and indeed he might well 
do so, for at last I refused to bed with him, and carrying on 
the breach upon all occasions to extremity, he told me once 
he thought I wiis mad, and if I did not alter my conduct, he 
would put me under cure ; that is to say, into a madhouse : 
I told him he should find I was far enough from mad, and 
that it was not in his power, or any other villain’s, to murder 
me ; I confess at the same time I was heartilj^frighted at his 
thoughts of putting me into a madhouse, which would at once 
have destroyed all the possibility of bringing the truth out ; 
for that then, no one would have given credit to a word of it. 

This therefore brought me to a resolution, whatever came 
of it, to lay open my whole case ; but which way to do it, or 
to whom, was an inextricable difficulty ; when another qumrel 
with my husband happened, which came up to such an extreme 
as almost pushed me on to tell it him all to his face ; but 
though I kept it in so as not to come to the particulars, I 
spoke so much as put him into the utmost confusion, and in 
the end brought out the whole story. 

He began with a calm expostulation upon my being so 
resolute to go to England ; I defended it, and one hard word 
bringing on another, as is usual in all family strife, he told 
me 1 did not treat him as if ho was my husband, or talk of 
my children as if I was a mother ; and in short, that I did 
not deserve to be used as a wife : that he had used all the 
fair means possible with me ; that he had argued with all the 
kindness and calmness that a husband or a Christian ought to 
do, and that I made him such a vile return, that I treated 
him rather like a dog than a man, and rather like the most 
contemptible stranger than a husband ; that he was very 
loath to use violence with me, but that, in short, he saw a 
necessity of it now, and that for the future he should be 
obliged to take such measures as should reduce me to my 
duty. 

My blood was now fired to the utmost, and nothing could 
appear more provoked ; I told him, for his fair means and 
his foul tliey worp equally contemned by me ; that for my 
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going to England^ 1 was resolved on it, come what would j 
and that as to treating him not like a husband, and noi 
showing myself a mother to my children, there might be 
something more in it than he understood at present, but I 
thought fit to tell him thus much, that he neither was my 
lawful husband, nor they lawful children, and that I had 
reason to regard neither of them more than I did. 

I confess I was moved to pity him when I spoke it, for he 
turned pale as death, and stood mute as one thunderstruck, 
and once or twice I thoughthe would have fainted : in short, 
it put him in a fit something like an apoplex ; he trembled, 
a sweat or dew ran off his face, and yet he was cold as a clod, 
so that I was forced to fetch something to keep life in him ; 
when he recovered of that, he grew sick and vomited, and 
in a little after was put to bed, and the next morning was 
in a violent fever. 

However, it went off again, and he recovered, though but 
slowly, and when he came to be a little better, he told me I 
had given him a mortal wound with my tongue, and he had 
only one thing to ask before he desired an explanation ; I 
interrupted him, and told him I was sorry I had gone so far, 
since I saw what disorder it put him into, but I desired him 
not to talk to me of explanations, for that would but make 
things worse. 

This heightened his impatience, and indeed perplexed him 
beyond all bearing ; for now he began to suspect that there 
was some mystery yet unfolded, but could not make the least 
guess at it ; all that run in his brain was, that I had another 
husband alive, but I assured him there was not the least of 
that in it ; indeed as to my other husband he was effectually 
dead to me, and had told me I should look on him as such, 
so I had not the least uneasiness on that score. 

But now I found the thing too far gone to conceal it much 
longer, and my husband himself gave me an opportunity to 
ease myself of the secret much to my satisfaction ; he had 
laboured with me three or four weeks, but to no purpose, 
only to tell him whether I had spoken those words only to 
put him in a passion, or whether there was anything of truth 
in the bottom of them. But I continued inflexible, and would 
explain nothing, unless he would first consent to my going 
to England, which he would never do, he said, while he lived ; 
on the other hend I said it was in my power to make hinj 
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willing when I pleased, nay, to make him entl^eat me to go j 
and this increased his curiosity, and made him importunate 
to the highest degree. 

At length he tells all this story to his mother, and sets her 
upon me to get it out of me, and she used her utmost skill 
indeed ; but I put her to a fuU stop at once, by telling her 
that the mystery of the whole matter lay in herself ; that it 
was my respect to her had made me conceal it, and that, in 
short, I could go no farther, and therefore conjured her not 
to insist upon it, 

j She was struck dumb at this suggestion, and could not teU 
/what to say or to think ; but laying aside the supposition as 
/ a policy of mine, continued her importunity on account of her 
/ son, and if possible, to make up the breach between us two ; 
as to that, I told her, that it was indeed a good design in her, 
but that it was impossible to be done ; and that if I should 
reveal to her the truth of what she desired, she would grant 
it to be impossible, and cease to desire it. At last I seemed 
to be prevailed on by her importunity, and told her I dare 
trust her with a secret of the greatest importance, and she 
would soon see that this was so, and that I would consent to 
lodge it in her breast, if she would engage solemnly not to 
acquaint her son with it without my consent. 

She was long in promising this part, but rather than not 
come at the main secret she agreed to that too, and after a 
great many other preliminaries, I began, and told her the 
whole story. First I told her how much she was concerned 
in all the unhappy breach which had happened between her 
son and me, by telling me her own story, and her London 
name ; and that the surprise she saw I was in, was upon that 
occasion ; then I told her my own story, and my name, and 
assured her, by such other tokens as she could not deny, that 
I was no other, nor more or less, than h&r own child, her 
daughter, bom of her body in Newgate ; the same that had 
saved her from the gallows by being in her belly, and that she 
left in such and such hands when she was transported. 

It is impossible to express the astonishment she was in ; 
she was not inclined to believe the story, or to remember the 
particulars ; for she immediately foresaw the confusion that 
must follow in the family upon it ; but everything concurred 
%o exactly with the stories she had told me of herself, and 
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vhicli, if she had not told me, she would perhaps have beot\ 
content to have denied, that she had stopped her own mouth, 
and she had nothing to do hut take me about the neck and 
kiss me, and ciy most vehemently over me, without speaking 
one word for a long time together ; at last she broke out, 
Unhappy child ! says she, what miserable chance could bring 
thee hither? and in the arms of my son too ! Dreadful girl ! 
says she, why we are all undone ! married to thy own brother I 
three children, and two alive, all of the same flesh and bl<^od ! 
my son and my daughter lying together as husband and wife ! 
all confusion and distraction ! miserable family ! what will 
become of us ? what is to be said ? what is to be done ? And 
thus she run on a great while, nor had I any power to speak, 
or if I had, did I know what to say, for every word wounded 
me to the soul. With this kind of amazement we parted for 
the first time, though my mother was more surprised than I 
was, because it was more news to her than to me : however, 
she promised again, that she would say nothing of it to her 
son, till we had talked of it again. 

It was not long, you may be sure, before we had a second 
conference upon the same subject ; when, as if she had been 
willing to forget the story she had told me of herself, or to 
suppose that I had forgot some of the particulars, she began 
to tell them with alterations and omissions ; but I refreshed 
her memory, in many things which I supposed she had forgot, 
and then came in so opportunely with the whole history, that 
it was impossible for her to go from it ; and then she fell into 
her rhapsodies again, and exclamations at the severity of her 
misfortunes : when these things were a little over with her, 
we fell into a close debate about what should be first done 
before we gave an account of the matter to my husband. But 
to what purpose could be all our consultations ? we could 
neither of us see our way through it, or how it could be safe 
to open such a scene to him ; it was impossible to make any 
judgment, or give any guess at what temper he would receive 
it in, or what measures he would take upon it ; and if he should 
have so little government of himself, as to make it public, we 
easily foresaw that it would be the ruin of the whole family j 
and if at last he should take the advantage the law would give 
him, he might put me away with disdain, and leave me to 
lue for the little portion that I had, and perhaps waste it all 
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(n ti*e suit, and then be a beggar ; and thus I should see him 
perhaps in the arms of another -wife in a few months, and be 
myself the most miserable creature alive. 

My mother was as sensible of this as I ; and upon the 
whole, we knew not what to do. After some time we came 
to more sober resolutions, but then it was with this mis- 
fortune too, that my mother’s opinion and mine were quite 
different from one another, and indeed inconsistent with one 
another ; for my mother’s opinion was, that I should buiy 
the whole thing entirely, and continue to live with him as my 
husband, till some other event should make the discoveiy of 
it more convenient; and that in the mean time she would 
endeavour to reconcile us together again, and restore our 
mutual comfort and family peace ; that we might lie as we 
used to do together, and so let the whole matter remain a 
secret as close as death ; for child, says she, we are both un- 
done if it comes out. 

To encourage me to this, she promised to make me easy in 
my circumstances, and to leave me what she could at her 
death, secured for me separately from my husband ; so that 
if it should come out afterwards, I should be able to stand on 
my own feet, and procure justice too from him. 

This proposal did not agree with my judgment, though it 
was veiy fair and kind in my mother ; but my thoughts run 
quite another way. 

As to keeping the thing in our own breasts, and letting it 
all remain as it was, I told her it was impossible ; and I asked 
her how she could think I could bear the thoughts of lying 
with my own brother ? In the next place I told her, that 
her being alive was the only support of the discovery, and 
that while she owned me for her child, and saw reason to be 
satisfied that I was so, nobody else would doubt it ; but that 
if she should die before the discovery, I should be taken for an 
impudent creature that had forged such a thing to go away from 
my husband, or should be counted crazed and distracted. 
Then I told her how he had threatened already to put me into 
a madhouse, and what concern I had been in about it, and how 
that was the thing that drove me to the necessity of discover- 
ing it to her as I had done. 

From all which I told her, that I had, on the moat serious 
reflections I was able to make in the case, come to this 
resolutiott which t hoped she would like, as a medium be- 
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tween both, viz., that she should use her endeavours with her 
son to give me leave to go for England, as I had desired, and 
to furnish me with a sufficient sum of money, either in goods 
along with me, or in bills for my support there, all along 
suggesting that he might one time or other think it proper to 
come over to me. 

That when I was gone she should then, in cold blood, dis- 
cover the case to him gradually, and as her own discretion 
should guide ; so that he might not be surprised with it, and 
fly out into any passions and excesses ; and that she should 
concern herself to prevent his slighting the children, or 
marrying again, unless he had a certain account of my being 
dead. 

This was my scheme, and my reasons were good ; I was 
really alienated from him in the consequence of these things; 
indeed I mortally hated him as a husband, and it was im- 
possible to remove that riveted aversion I had to him ; at the 
same time, it being an unlawful, incestuous living, added to 
that aversion, and everything adde.d to make cohabiting with 
him the most nauseous thing to me in the world ; and I think 
verily it was come to such a height, that I could almost as 
willingly have embraced a dog, as have let him offer anything 
of that kind to me, for which reason I could not bear the 
thoughts of coming between the sheets with him ; I cannot 
say that I was right in carrying it such a length, while at 
the same time I did not resolve to discover the thing to him ; 
but I am giving an account of what was, not of what ought 
or ought not to be. 

In this directly opposite opinion to one another my mother 
and I continued a long time, and it was impossible to recon- 
cile our judgments ; many disputes we had about it, but we 
could never either of us yield our own, or bring over the 
other. 

I insisted on my aversion to lying with my own brother ; 
and she insisted upon its being impossible to bring him to 
consent to my going to England ; and in this uncertainty we 
continued, not differing so as to quarrel, or anything like it ; 
but so as not to be able to resolve what we should do to 
make up that terrible breach. 

At last I resolved on a desperate course, and told my 
mother my resolution, viz., that in short, I would tell him 
of it myself. My mother was frighted to the last degree at 
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the very thoughts of it ; but I bid her be easy, told her 1 
would do it gradually and softly, and with all the art and 
good humour I was misti'ess of, and time it also as well as I 
could, taking him in good humour too : I told her, I did not 
question but if I could be hypocrite enough to feign more af- 
fection to him than I really had, I should succeed in all my 
design, and we might part by consent, and with a good 
agreement, for I might love him well enough for a brother, 
though I could not for a husband. 

AU this while he lay at my mother to find out, if possible, 
what was the meaning of that dreadful expression of mine, 
as he called it, which I mentioned before ; namely, that 1 
was not his lawful wife, nor my children his legal children : 
my mother put him off, told him she could bring me to no ex- 
planations, but found there was something that disturbed me 
veiy much, and she hoped she should get it out of me in time, 
and in the mean time recommended to him earnestly to use me 
more tenderly, and win me with his usual good carriage ; 
told him of his terrifying and aifrighting me with his threats 
of sending me to a madhouse and the like, and advised him 
not to m^e a woman desperate on any account whatever. 

He promised her to soften his behaviour, and bid her 
assure me that he loved me as well as ever, and that he had 
no such design as that of sending me to a madhouse, what- 
ever he might say in his passion ; also he desired my mother 
to use the same persuasions to me too, and we might live to- 
gether as we used to do. 

I found the effects of this treaty presently; my husband^s 
conduct was immediately altered, and he was quite another 
man to me ; nothing could be kinder and more obliging than 
he was to me upon all occasions; and I could do no less than 
make some return to it, which I did as well as I could, but 
it was but in an awkward manner at best, for nothing was 
more frightful to me than his caresses, and the apprehensions 
of being with child again by him, was ready to throw me into 
fits ; and this made me see that there was an absolute necessity 
of breaking the case to him without any more delay, which 
however I did with all the caution and reserve imaginable. 

He had continued his altered carriage to me near a month, 
and we began to live a new kind of life with one another, 
and could I have satisfied myself to have gone on with it, I 
believe it might have continued as long as we had continued 
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alive together, One evening as we were sitting tncl talking 
together under a little awning, which served as an arbour at 
the entrance into the garden, he was in a very pleasant agree- 
able humour, and'said abundance of kind things to me rela- 
ting to the pleasure of our present good agreement, and the 
disorders of our past breach, and what a satisfaction it was 
to him, that we had room to hope we should never have any 
more of it. 

I fetched a deep sigh, and told him there was nobody ir 
the world could be more delighted than I was, in the good 
agreement we had always kept up, or more afflicted with the 
breach of it, but I was sorry to tell him that there was an 
unhappy circumstance in our case, which lay too close to my 
heart, and which I knew not how to break to him, that ren- 
dered my part of it very miserable, and took from me all the 
comfort of the rest. 

He importuned me to tell him what it was; I told him I 
could not tell how to do it ; that while it ‘was concealed from 
him, I alone was unhappy, but if he knew it also, we should 
be both so ; and that therefore to keep him in the dark about 
it was the kindest thing that I could do, and it was on that 
account alone that I kept a secret from him, the very keeping 
of which I thought would first or last be my destruction. 

It is impossible to express his surprise at this relation, and 
the double importunity which he used with me to discover it 
to him : he told me I could not be called kind to him, nay, 
I could not be faithful to him, if I concealed it from him ; 1 
told him I thought so too, and yet I could not do it. He 
went back to what I had said before to him, and told me he 
hoped it did not relate to what I said in my passion ; and 
that he kad resolved to forget all that, as the effect of a rash, 
provoked spirit ; I told him I wished I could forget it all too, 
but that it was not to be done, the impression was too deep, 
and it was impossible. 

He then told me he was resolved not to differ with me in 
anything, and that therefore he would importune me no more 
about it, resolving to acquiesce in whatever I did or said ; 
only begged I would then agree, that whatever it was, it 
should no more interrupt our quiet and our mutual kindness* 

This was the most provoking thing he could have said to 
me, for I really wanted his farther importunities, that I might 
be prevailed with to bring out that whidh indeed was like 
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death to me to conceal ; so I answered him plainly, that 1 
could not say I was glad not to he importuned, though I 
could not tell how to comply ; But come, my dear, said 1, 
what conditions will you make with me upon the opening 
this affair to you ? 

Any conditions in the world, said he, that you can in 
reason desire of me. '\Vell, said I, come, give it me under 
your hand, that if you do not find I am in any fault, or that 
I am willingly concerned in the causes of the misfortunes that 
is to follow, you will not blame me, use me the worse, do me 
any injury, or make me be the sufferer for that which is not 
my fault. 

That, says he, is the most reasonable demand in the world ; 
not to blame you for that whifih is not your fault : give me a 
pen and ink, says he ; so I ran in and fetched pen, ink, and 
paper, and ‘he wrote the condition down in the very words I 
had proposed it, and signed it with his name. Well, says he, 
what is next, my dear ? Why, says I, the next is, that you 
will not blame me for not discovering the secret to you before 
I knew it. Very just again, says he ; with all my heart; so 
he wrote down that also, and signed it. 

Well, my dear, says I, then I have but one condition more 
to make with you, and that is, that as there is nobody con- 
cerned in it but you and I, you shall not discover it to any 
person in the world, except your own mother ; and that in all 
the measures you shall take upon the discovery, as I am 
equally concerned in it with you, though as innocent as your- 
self, you shall do nothing in a passion, nothing to my preju- 
dice, or to your mother’s prejudice, without my knowledge 
and consent. 

This a little amazed him, and he wrote down the woi*ds 
distinctly, but read them over and over before he signed 
them, hesitating at them several times, and repeating them ; 
my mother’s prejudice ! and your prejudice 1 What mys- 
terious thing can this be ? however, at last he signed it. 

Well, says I, my dear, I’ll ask you no more under your 
hand, but as you are to hear the most unexpected and sur- 
prising thing that perhaps ever befel any family in the world, 
r beg you to promise me you will receive it with composure 
and a presence of mind suitable to a man of sense, 

Vll do my utmost, says he, upon condition you will keep 
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me no longer in suspense, for you terrify me with all the 
preliminaries. 

Well then, says I, it is thi?: As I told you before in a hei 
that I was not your lawful wife, and that our children we 
not legal children, so I must let you know now in calmnei 
and in kindness, but with affliction enough, that I am yo 
own sister, and you my own brother, and that we are bo 
the children of our mother now alive, and in the house, w' 
is‘ convinced of the truth of it, in a manner not to be deni 
or contradicted. 

I saw him turn pale, and look wild ; and I said, Now r 
member your promise, and receive it with presence of min* 
for who could have said more to prepare you for it, thao 
have done? However, I called a servant, and got him 
little glass of rum (which is the usual dram of the country 
for he was fainting away. 

. When he was a little recovered, I said to him, This sto 
you may be sure requires a long explanation, and therefo 
have patience and compose your mind to hear it out, and I 
make it as short as I can j and with this, I told him what 
thought was needful of the fact, and particularly how n 
mother came to discover it to me, as above ; And now, n 
dear, says I, you will see reason for my capitulations, ai 
that I neither have been the cause of this matter, nor cou 
be so, and that I could know nothing of it before now. 

I am fully satisfied of that, says he, but ’tis a dreadful su 
prise to me ; however, I know a remedy for it all, and 
remedy that shall put an end to all your difficulties, witho 
your going to England. That would be strange, said I, as f 
the rest. No, no, says he. I’ll make it easy, there^s noboc 
in the way of it all, but myself. He looked a little disorder< 
when he said this, but I did not apprehend anything fi'om 
at that time, believing, as it used to be said, that they wl 
do those things never talk of them ; or that they who ta 
of such things never do them. 

But things were not come to their height with him, and 
observed he became pensive and melancholy ; and in a wor 
as I thought a little distempered in his head ; I endeavouK 
to talk him into temper, and into a kind of scheme for oi 
government in the affair, and sometimes he would be well, ar 
talk with some courage about it j but the weight of it lay tx. 
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li^aTy upon his thoughts, and went so far that he made two 
attempts upon himself, and in one of them had actually 
strangled himself, and had not his mother come into the room 
in the very moment, he had died ; hut with the help of a 
negro servant, she cut him down and'^recovered him. 

Things were now come to a lamentable height : my pity 
for him now began to revive that affection which at first I 
really had for him, and I endeavoured sincerely, by all the 
kind carriage I could, to make up the breach ; but in short, 
it had gotten too great a head, it preyed upon his spirits, and 
it threw him into a lingering consumption, though it happened 
not to be mortal. In this distress I did not know what to 
do ; as his life was apparently declining, and I might perhaps 
have married again there, very much to my advantage, had 
it been my business to have stayed in the country ; but my 
mind was restless too, I hankered after coming to England, 
and nothing would satisfy me without it. 

In short, by an unwearied importunity, my husband, who 
was apparently decaying, as I observed, was at last pre- 
vailed with, and so my fate pushing me on, the way was 
made clear for me, and my mother concurring, I obtained a 
very good cargo for my coming to England. 

When I parted with my brother (for such I am now to 
call him), we agreed that after I arrived, he should pretend 
to have an account that I was dead in England, and so might 
marry again when he would ; he promised, and engaged to 
me, to correspond with me as a sister, and to assist and sup- 
port me as long as I lived ; and that if he died before me, 
he would leave sufficient to his mother to take care of me 
still, in the name of a sister, and he was in some respects 
just to this ; but it was so oddly managed that I felt the 
disappointments very sensibly afterwards, as you shall hear 
in its time. 

I came away in the month of August, after I had been 
eight years in that country ; and now a new scene of mis- 
fortunes attended me, which perhaps few women have gone 
through the like. 

We had an indifferent good voyage, till we came just upon 
the coast of England, and where we arrived in two-and-thirtj 
days, but were then ruffled with two or three storms, one ol 
which drove us away to the coast of Ireland, and we put in 
at Kinsale. We •remained there about thirteen days, got 
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some refreshment on shore, and put to sea again, though 
we met with very bad weather again, in which the ship 
sprung her mainmast, as they called it : but we got at last 
into Milford Haven in Wales, where, though it was remote 
from our port, yet having my foot safe upon the firm ground 
of the isle of Britain, I resolved to venture it no more upon 
the waters, which had been so terrible to me ; so getting 
my clothes and money on shore, with my bills of loading and 
other papers, I resolved to come for London, and leave the 
ship to get to her port as she could ; the port whither she 
was bound, was to Bristol, where my brother's chief cor- 
respondent lived. 

I got to London in about three weeks, where I heard a 
little while after, that the ship was arrived at Bristol, but at 
the same time had the misfortune to know that by the violent 
weather she had been in, and the breaking of her mainmast, 
she had great damage on board, and that a gi’eat part of her 
cargo was spoiled. 

I had now a new scene of life upon my hands, and a 
dreadful appearance it had ; I was come away with a kind 
of final farewell ; what I brought with me, was indeed con- 
siderable, had it come safe, and by the help of it, I might 
have married again tolerably well ; but as it was, I was re- 
duced to between two or three hundred pounds in the whole, 
and this without any hope of recruit. I was entirely \vith- 
out friends, nay, even so much as without acquaintances, 
for I found it was absolutely necessary not to revive former 
acquaintance ; and as for my subtle friend that set me up 
fonnerly for a fortune, she was dead and her husband also. 

The looking after my cargo of goods soon after obliged 
me to take a journey to Bristol, and during my attendance 
upon that affair, I took the diversion of going to Bath, for 
as I was still far from being old, so my humour, which was 
always gay, continued so to an extreme ; and being now, as 
it were, a -woman of fortune, though I was a woman with- 
out a fortune, I expected something or other might happen 
in the way, that might mend my circumstances, as had been 
my case before. 

Bath is a place of gallantry enough ; expensive, and full 
of snares ; I went thither indeed in the view of taking what 
might offer ; but I must do myself that justice, as Ip prptest 
[ meant nothing but in an honest way, ntr had any thought(7 
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ftbont me at first that looked the way which afterwards 1 
suffered them to be guided. 

Here I stayed the whole latter season, as it is called 
there, and contracted some unhappy acquaintance, which 
rather prompted the follies I fell aflei'wards into, than for- 
tified me against them. I lived pleasantly enough, kept good 
company, that is to say, gay, fine company; but had the 
discouragement to find this way of living sunk me exceed- 
ingly, and that as I had no settled income, so spending upon 
the main stock was but a certain kind of bleeding to death ; 
and this gave me many sad reflections. However, I shook 
them off, and still flattered myself that something or other 
might offer for my advantage. 

But I was in the wrong place for it ; I was not now at 
Redriff, where if I had set myself tolerably up, some honest 
sea captain or other might have talked with me upon the 
honourable terms of matrimony ; but I was at Bath, where 
men find a mistress sometimes, but very rarely look for a wife ; 
and consequently all the particular acquaintances a woman 
can expect there must have some tendency that way. 

I had spent the first season well enough, for though I had 
contracted some acquaintance with a gentleman who came 
to Bath for his diversion, yet I had entered into no felonious 
treaty. I had resisted some casual offers of gallantry, and 
had managed that way well enough; I was not wicked 
enough to come into the crime for the mere vice of it, and 
I had no extraordinary offers that tempted me with the main 
thing which I wanted. 

However, I went this length the first season, viz., I con* 
tracted an acquaintance with a woman in ^yhose house I 
lodged, who, though she did not keep an ill house, yet had 
none of the best principles in herself. I had on all occasions 
behaved myself so well as not to get the least slur upon my 
reputation, and all the men that I had conversed with, 
were of so good reputation that I had not gotten the least 
reflection, by conversing with them ; nor did any of them 
seem to think there was room for a wicked correspondence if 
they had offered it ; yet there was one gentleman, as above, 
who always singled me out for the diversion for my company, 
as he called it, which, as he was pleased to say, was very 
agreeable to him, but at that time there was no more in it 

I had many melancholy hours at Bath after all Utis 
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company was gone ; for tliougli I went to Bristol somctimOB 
for tlie disposing my effects, and for recruits of money, yet 
I chose to come back to Bath for my residence, because 
being on good terms with the woman, in whose house I 
lodged in the summer, I found that during the winter I lived 
rather cheaper there than I could do anywhere else. Here, 
I say, I passed the winter heavily as I had passed the 
autumn cheerfully ; but having contracted a nearer intimacy 
with the said woman, in whose house I lodged, I could not 
avoid communicating something of what lay hardest upon 
my mind, and particularly the narrowness of my circum- 
stances : I told her also, that I had a mother and a brother 
in Virginia in good circumstances; and as I had really 
written back to my mother in particular to represent my 
condition, and the gi’eat loss I had received, so I did not 
fail to let my new friend know, that I expected a supply 
from thence, and so indeed I did ; and as the ships went 
from Bristoi to York-river, in Virginia, and back again 
generally in less time than from London, and that my 
brother corresponded chiefly at Bristol, I thought it was 
much better for me to wait here for my returns, than to go 
to London. 

My new friend appeared sensibly affected with my condition, 
and indeed was so very kind, as to reduce the rate of my 
living with her to so low a price during the winter, that she 
convinced me she got nothing by me ; and as for lodging, 
during the winter I paid nothing at all. 

VThen the spring season came on, she continued to be as 
kind to me as she could, and I lodged with her for a time, 
till it was found necessaiy to do otherwise ; she had some 
persons of character that frequently lodged in her house, and 
in particular the gentleman, who, as I said, singled me out 
for his companion in the winter before ; and he came down 
again with another gentleman in his company and two 
servants, and lodged in the same house ; I suspected that my 
landlady had invited him thither, letting him know that I 
was still with her, but she denied it. 

In a word, this gentleman came down and continued to 
single me out for his peculiar confidence ; he was a complete 
gentleman, that must be confessed, and his company was 
agreeable to me, as mine, if I might believe him, was to him ; 
tc made no professions to me but of an extfaordinary respect^ 
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and he had such an opinion of my virtue, that, as he often 
professed, he believed, if he should offer anything else, I 
should reject him with contempt ; he soon understood from 
me that I was a widow, that I had arrived at Bristol from 
Virginia by the last ships ; and that I waited at Bath till the 
next Virginia fleet should arrive, by which I expected con* 
siderable effects ; I understood by him, that he had a wife, 
but that the lady was distempered in her head, and was 
under the conduct of her own relations, which he consented to, 
to avoid any reflection that might be cast upon him for mis- 
managing her cure; and in the mean time he came to Bath to 
divert his thoughts under such a melancholy circumstance. 

My landlady, who of her own accord encouraged the 
correspondence on all occasions, gave me an advantageous 
character of him, as of a man of honour, and of virtue, as 
well as of a great estate ; and indeed I had reason to say so 
of him too, for though we lodged both on a floor, and he had 
frequently come into my chamber, even when I was in bed, 
and I also into his, yet he never offered anything to me 
farther than a kiss, or so much as solicited me to anything 
till long after, as you shall hear. 

I frequently took notice to my landlady of his exceeding 
modesty, and she again used to tell me, she believed it was 
so from the beginning ; however she used to tell me that she 
thought I ought to expect some gratifications from him for 
my company, for indeed he did as it were engross me. I 
told her, I had not given him the least occasion to think I 
wanted it, or that I would accept of it from him ; she told 
me, she would take that part upon her, and she managed it 
so dexterously, that the first time we were together alone, 
after she had talked with him, he began to inquire a little 
into my circumstances, as how I had subsisted myself since I 
came on shore, and whether I did not want money? I stood 
off very boldly ; I told him that though my cargo of tobacco 
was damaged, yet that it was not quite lost : that the merchant 
that I had been consigned to had so honestly managed for me 
that I had not wanted, and that I hoped, with frugal manage- 
ment, I should make it hold out till more would come, which 
I expected by the next fleet; that in the mean time I had 
retrenched my expenses, and whereas I kept a maid last 
season, now I lived without; and whereas I had a chamber 
dining-room then on the first floor, I now had but on^ 
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room two pair of stairs, and tlie like ; but I liv'e, said I, as 
well satisfied now as then ; adding, that his company had 
made me live much more cheerfully than otherwise I should 
have done, for which I was much obliged to him ; and 
so I put off all room for any offer at the present. It was not 
long before he attacked me again, and told me he found that 
I was backward to trust him with the secret of my circum- 
stances, which he was sorry for; assuring me that he inquired 
into it with no design to satisfy his own curiosity, but merely 
to assist me if there was any occasion ; but since I would not 
own myself to stand in need of any assistance, he had but one 
thing more to desire of me, and that was, that I would 
promise him that when I was any way straitened, I would 
frankly tell him of it, and that I would make use of him with 
the same freedom that he made the offer; adding, that I should 
always find I had a true friend, though perhaps I was afraid to 
trust him. 

I omitted nothing that was fit to be said by one infinitely 
obliged, to let him know that I had a due sense of his kindness ; 
and indeed firom that time, I did not appear so much reserved 
to him as I had done before, though still within the bounds 
of the strictest virtue on both sides; but how free soever our 
conversation was, I could not arrive to that freedom which 
he desired, viz., to tell him I wanted money, though I was 
secretly very glad of his offer. 

Some weeks passed after this, and still I never asked him 
for money ; when my landlady, a cunning creature, who had 
often pressed me to it, but found that I could not do it, makes 
a story of her own inventing, and comes in bluntly to me 
when we were together, 0 ! widow, says she, I have bad 
news to tell you this morning. What is that ? said I ; are 
the Virginia ships taken by the French? for that was my 
fear. No, no, says she, but the man you sent to Bristol yester- 
day for money is come back, and says he has brought none. 

I could by no means like her project; I thought it looked 
too much like prompting him, which he did not want, and 1 
saw that I should lose nothing by being backward, so took 
her up short ; I can’t imagine why he should say so, said I, 
for I assure you he brought me all the money I sent him for, 
and here it is, said I (pulling out my purse with about 
twelve guineas in it) ; and added, I intend you shall have 
most of it by and by. • 
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He seemed distasted a little at her talking as she did, as 
well as I ; taking it, as I fancied he would, as something 
forward of her ; but when he saw me give such an answer, 
ne came immediately to himself. The next morning we 
talked of it again, when I found he was fully satisfied ; 
and smiling, said he hoped I would not want money, and not 
tell him of it, and that I had promised him otherwise ; I told 
him I had been very much dissatisfied at my landlady’s 
talking so publicly the day before of what she had nothing 
to do with; but I supposed she wanted what I owed her, 
which was about eight guineas, which I had resolved to give 
her, and had given it her the same night. 

He was in a mighty good humour, when he heard me say 
I had paid her, and it went off into some other discourse at 
that time: but the next morning he having heard me up 
before him, he called to me, and I answered ; he asked me to 
come into his chamber ; he was in bed when I came in, and 
he made me come and sit down on his bed side, for he said 
he had something to say to me. After some very kind expres- 
sions, he asked me if I would be very honest to him, and give 
a sincere answer to one thing he would desire of me. After 
some little cavil with him at the word sincere, and asking 
him if I had ever given him any answers which were not 
sincere, I promised him I would ; why then his request was, 
he said, to let him see my purse : I immediately put my hand 
into my pocket, and laughing at him, pulled it out, and there 
was in it three guineas and a half ; then he asked me if there 
was all the money I had? I told him no, laughing again, not 
by a great deal. 

Well then, he said, he would have me promise to go and 
fetch him all the money I had, every farthing ; I told him I 
would, and I went into my chamber, and fetched him a little 
private drawer, where I had about six guineas more, and 
some silver, and threw it all down upon the bed, and told him 
there was ^1 my wealth, honestly to a shilling : he looked a 
little at it, but did not tell it, and huddled it all into the 
drawer again, and then reaching his pocket, pulled out a key, 
and bade me open a little walnut-tree box he had upon the 
table, and bring him such a drawer, which I did : in this 
drawer, there was a great deal of money in gold, I believe 
near two hundred gumeas, but I knew not how much. He 
tcpk th^ drawer, taking me by tne hand, made me put 
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in, and take a whole handful ; I was backward at that, but 
he held my hand hard in his hand, and put it into the drawer, 
and made me take out as many guineas almost as I could 
well take up at once. 

When I had done so, he made me put them into my lap, 
and took my little drawer, and poured out all my own money 
among his, and bade me get me gone, and carry it all into 
my own chamber. 

I relate this story the more particularly, because of the 
good humour of it, and to show the temper with which we 
conversed. It was not long after this, but he began every 
day to find fault with my clothes, with my laces, and head- 
dresses ; and in a word, pressed me to buy better, which by 
the way I was willing enough to do, though I did not seem 
to be so ; I loved nothing in the world better than fine clothes, 
but I told him I must housewife the money he had lent me, 
or else I should not be able to pay him again. He then told 
me in a few words, that as he had a sincere respect for me, 
and knew my circumstances, he had not lent me that money, 
but ^ven it me, and that he thought I had merited it from 
him, by giving him my company so entirely as I had done. 
After this he made me take a maid, and keep house, and his 
friend being gone, he obliged me to diet him, which I 
did very willingly, believing, as it appeared, that I should 
lose nothing by it, nor did the woman of the house fail to find 
her account in it too. 

We had lived thus near three months, when the company 
beginning to wear away at Bath, he talked of going away, 
and fain he wonld have me to go to London with him : I was 
not very easy in that proposal, not knowing what posture I 
was to live in there, or how he might use me ; but while this 
was in debate, he fell very sick ; he had gone out to a place 
in Somersetshire, called Shepton, and was there taken very 
ill, and so ill that he could not travel ; so he sent his man 
back to Bath, to beg me that I would hire a coach and come 
over to him. Before he went, he had left his money and 
other things of value with me, and what to do with them 1 
did not know, but I secured them as well as I could, and 
locked up the lodgings and went to him, where I found him 
very ill indeed, so I persuaded him to be carried in a litter 
to ^th, where was more help and better advice to be had. 

He consepted, and 1 brought him to B^th^ which was ab^^i 
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fifteen miles, as I remember ; here he continued very ill of a 
fever, and kept his bed five weeks, all which time I nursed 
him and tended him as carefully as if I had been his wife ; 
indeed if I had been his wife I could not have done more ; I 
sat up with him so much and so often, that at last, indeed, 
he would not let me sit up any longer, and then I got a 
pallet-bed into his room, and lay in it just at his bed’s feet. 

I was indeed sensibly affected with his condition, and with 
the apprehensions of losing such a friend as he was, and was 
like to be to me, and I used to sit and cry by him many 
hours together ; at last he grew better, and gave hopes that 
he -^ould recover, as indeed he did, though very slowly. 

Were it otherwise than what I am going to say, I should 
not be backward to disclose it, as it is apparent I have done 
^ in other cases ; but I affirm, through all this conversation, 
abating the coming into the chamber when I or he was in 
bed, and the necessary offices of attending him night and day, 
when he was sick, there had not passed the least immodeat 
word or action between us. 0 ! that it had been so to the 
last. 

After some time he gathered strength and grew well apace, 
and I would have removed my pallet-bed, but he would not 
let me, till he was able to venture himself without anybody 
to sit up with him, when I removed to my own chamber. 

He took many occasions to express his sense of my tender- 
ness for him ; and when he grew well he made me a present 
of fifty guineas for my care, and, as he called it, hazarding 
my life to save his. 

And now he made deep protestations of a sincere inviolable 
affection for me, but with the utmost reserve for my virtue 
and his own : I told him I was fully satisfied of it ; he earned 
it that length that he protested to me, that if he was naked 
in bed with me, he would as sacredly preserve my virtue, as 
he would defend it, if I was assaulted by a ravisher; I 
believed him, and told him I did so ; but this did not satisfy 
him ; he would, he said, wait for some opportunity to give 
me an undoubted testimony of it. 

It was a great while after this that I had occasion, on my 
business, to go to Bristol, upon which he hired me a coach, 
and would go with me ; and now indeed our intimacy increased. 
From Bristol he carried me to Gloucester, which was merely 
a journey of pleagure^ to take here it 
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hap to have no lodgings in the inn, but in one large chambei 
with two beds in it. The master of the house going with us 
to show his rooms, and coming into that room, said very 
frankly to him, Sir, it is none of my business to inquire 
whether the lady be your spouse or no, but if not, you may 
lie as honestly in these two beds, as if you were in two 
chambers ; and with that he pulls a great curtain which drew 
quite cross the room, and effectually divided the beds ; Well, 
says my friend, very readily, these beds will do, and as for 
the rest, we are too near akin to lie together, though we may 
lodge near one another ; and this put an hoiuast face on the 
thing too. When we came to go to bed, he decently went 
out of the room till I was in bed, and then went to bed in the 
other bed, but lay there talking to me a great "while. 

At last, repeating his usual saying, that he could lie naked 
in the bed with me, and not offer me the least injury, he 
starts out of his bed ; And now, my dear, says he, you shall 
see how just I will be to you, and that I can keep my word, 
and away he comes to my bed. 

I resisted a little, but I must confess I should not have 
resisted him much, if he had not made those promises at all; 
so after a little struggle, I lay still and let him come to bed ; 
when he was there he took me in his arms, and so 1 lay all 
night with him, but he had no more to do with me, or 
- offered anything to me, other than embracing me, as I say, 
in his arms, no, not the whole night, but rose up and dressed 
him in the morning, and left me as innocent for him as I was 
the day I was born. 

This was a surprising thing to me, and perhaps may be so 
to others, who know how the laws of nature work ; for he 
was a vigorous brisk person ; nor did he act thus on a 
principle of religion at all, but of mere affection ; insisting 
on it, that though I was to him the most agreeable woman 
in the world, yet, because he loved me, he could not injure me. 

I own it was a noble principle, but as it was what I never 
saw before, so it was perfectly amazing. We travelled the 
rest of the journey as we did before, and came back to Bath, 
where, as he had opportunity to come to me when he would, 
he often repeated the same moderation, and I freqently lay 
with him, and although all the familiarities of man and wife 
were common to us, yet he never once offered to go any 
i^rther, and ho valued himself much upor^, it ; J do not saj 
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that I was so wholly pleased with it as he thought I was^ foi 
I own I was much wickeder than he. 

We lived thus near two years, only with this exception, 
that he went three times to London in that time, and once 
he continued there four months ; but to do him justice, he 
always supplied me with money to subsist on very hand- 
somely. 

Had we continued thus, I confess we had had much to 
boast of ; but as wise men say, it is ill venturing too near the 
brink of a commiiiid, so we found it ; and here again I must 
do him the justice to own that the first breach was not on 
his part. It was one night that we were in bed together 
warm and merry, and having drank, I think, a little more 
both of us than usual, though not in the least to disorder us, 
when after some other foUies which I cannot name, and 
being clasped close in his arms, I told him (I repeat it with 
shame and hoxTor of soul) that I could find in my heart to 
discharge him of his engagement for one night and no more. 

He took me at my word immediately, and after that there 
was no resisting him; neither indeed had I any mind to 
resist him any more. 

Thus the government of our virtue was broken, and I 
exchanged the place of friend for that unmusical, harsh- 
sounding title of whore. In the morning we were both at 
our penitentials, I cried very heartily, he expressed himsell 
very sorry ; but that was aU either of us could do at that 
time,’ and the way being thus cleared, and the bars of virtue 
and conscience thus removed, we had the less to struggle 
with. , 

It was but a dull kind of conversation that we had to- 
gether for all the rest of that week ; I looked on him with 
blushes, and every now and then started that melancholy 
•objection. What if I should be with child now 1 What will 
become of me then 1 He encouraged me by telling me, that 
as long as I was true to him, he would be so to me ; and 
sincie it was gone such a length (which indeed he never 
intended), yet if I was with child, he would take care ol 
that and me too. This hardened us both; I assured him if I 
was with child, I would die for want of a midwife rather 
than name him as the father of ix ; and he assured me I 
should never want if I should be with child. These mutual 
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assurances -hardened us in the thing, and after this we 
repeated the crime as often as we pleased, till at length, as I 
feared, so it came to pass, and I was indeed with child. 

After I was sure it was so, and I had satisfied him of it 
too, we began to think of taking measures for the managing 
it, and I proposed trusting the secret to mj landlady, and 
asking her advice, which he agreed to: my landlady, a 
woman (as I found) used to such things, made light of it ; 
she said she knew it would come to that at last, and made 
us very merry about it : as I said above, we found her an 
experienced old lady at such work; she undertook every- 
thing, engaged to procure a midwife and a nurse, to satisfy 
all inquiries, and bring us off with reputation, and she did so 
very dexterously indeed. 

Waen I grew near my time, she desired my gentleman to 
go away to London, or make as if he did so ; when he was 
gone, she acquainted the parish officers that there was a lady 
ready to lie in at her house, but that she knew her husband 
very well, and gave them, as she pretended, an account of 
his name, which she called Sir Walter Cleave ; telling them 
he was a worthy gentleman, and that she would answer for 
all inquiries, and the like. This satisfied the parish officers 
presently, and I lay in in as much credit as I could have 
done if I had really been my Lady Cleave ; and was assisted 
in my travail by three or four of the best citizens’ wives of 
Bath, which, however, made me a little the more expensive 
to him ; I often expressed my concern to him about that 
part, but he bid me not be concerned at it. 

As he had furnished me very sufficiently with money for 
the extraordinary expenses of my lying in, I had everything 
very handsome about me ; but did not affect to be so gay or 
extravagant neither; besides, knowing the world, as I had 
done, and that such kind of things do not often last long, X 
took care to lay up as much money as I could for a wet day, 
as I called it ; making him believe it was all spent upon the 
extraordinary appearance of things in my lying in. 

By this means, with what he had given me as above, I 
had at the end of my lying in two hundred guineas by me, 
including also what was left of my own. 

I was brought to bed of a fine boy indeed, and a charming 
child 4 was J mi when he heard of if, he wrote |no a very 
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kind obliging letter about it, and then told me he thought it 
would look better for me to come away for London as soon 
as I was up and well, that he had provided apartments for 
me at Hammersmith, as if I came only from London, and 
that after a while I should go back to Bath, and he would go 
with me. 

I liked his offer very well, and hired a coach on purpose, 
and taking my child and a wet nurse to tend and suckle it, 
and a maid servant with me, away I went for London. 

He met me at Reading in his own chariot, and taking me 
into that, left the servant and the child in the hired coach, 
and so he brought me to my new lodgings at Hammersmith ; 
with which I had abundance of reason to be very well 
pleased, for they were very handsome rooms. 

And now I was indeed in the height of what I might call 
prosperity, and I wanted nothing but to be a wife, which how- 
ever could not be in this case, and therefore on all occasions 1 
studied to save what I could, as I said above, against the 
time of scarcity ; knowing weU enough that such things as 
these do not always continue, that men that keep mistresses 
often change them, gi'ow weary of them, or jealous of them, 
or something or other; and sometimes the ladies that are 
thus well used, are not careful by a prudent conduct to 
preserve the esteem of their persons, or the nice article 
of their fidelity, and then they are justly cast off with 
contempt. 

But I was secured in this point, for as I had no inclination 
to change, so I had no manner of acquaintance, so no 
temptation to look any farther ; I kept no company but in the 
family where I lodged, and with a clergyman’s lady at next 
door ; so that when he was absent I visited nobody, nor did 
he ever find me out of my chamber or parlour whenever he 
came down; if I went anywhere to take the air it was 
always with him. 

The living in this manner with him, and his with me, was 
certainly the most undesigned thing in the world ; he often 
protested to me that when he became first acquainted with 
me, and even to the very night when we fii’st broke in upon 
our rules, he never had the least design of lying with me ; 
that he dways had a sincere affection for me, but not the 
least real inclination to do what he had done ; I assured him 
I never suspected him ; that if I had I should not so easily 
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hare yielded to- the freedoms which brought it on, but that it 
was all a surprise, and was owing to our having yielded too 
far to our mutual inclinations that night ; and indeed I have 
often observed since, and leave it as a caution to the readers 
of this story, that we ought to be cautious of gratifying our 
inclinations in loose and lewd freedoms, lest we find our 
resolutions of virtue fail us in the juncture when their 
assistance should be most necessary. 

It is true that from the first hour I began to converse with 
him, I resolved to let him lie with me, if he offered it ; but 
it was because I wanted his help, and knew of no other way 
of securing him: but when w'e were that night together, 
and, as I have said, had gone such a length, I found my 
weakness, the inclination was not to be resisted, but I was 
obliged to yield up all even before he asked it. 

However, he was so just to me that he never upbraided 
me with that; nor did he ever express the least dislike of 
my conduct on any other occasion, but always protested ho 
was as much delighted with my company as he was the first 
hour we came together. 

It is true that he had no wife, that is to say, she was no 
wife to him, but the reflections of conscience oftentimes 
snatch a man, especially a man of sense, from the ai'ms of a 
mistress, as it did him at lastj though on another occasion. 

On the other hand, though I was not without secret re- 
proaches of my own conscience for the life I led, and that oven 
in the greatest height of the satisfaction I over took, yet I 
had the terrible prospect of poverty and starving, which lay 
on me as a frightful spectre, so that there was no looking 
behind me; but as poverty brought me into it, so fear of 
poverty kept me in it, and I frequently resolved to leave it 
quite off, if I could but come to lay up money enough to 
maintain me : but these were thoughts of no weight, and 
whenever he came to me they vanished; for his company 
was so delightful, that there was no being melancholy when 
he was there; the reflections were all the subject of those 
hours when I was alone. 

I lived six years in this happy but unhappy condition, in 
which time I brought him three children, hut only the first of 
them lived; and though I removed twice in that six years, yet 
I came back the sixth year to my first lodgings at Hammer- 
smith : here it was that I was one morning surprised with m 
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kind but melancboly from my gentleman ; intimating 
that he was Tery ill, ajji afraid he should have another 
fit of sickness, but’ th^* tis wife’s relations being in the 
house with him, it woni^ practicable to have me with 

him, which, however, P® expressed his great dissatisfaction 
in, and that he wished i allowed to tend and nurse 

liim as I did before. 

I vras very much con^®^^®^ this account, and w as v ery 
impatient to know how 1 waited a fortnight 

or thereabouts, and nothing, which surprised me, and 

I began to be very utve^®^ indeed ; I think, I may say, that 
for the next fortnight J “ear to distracted : it was my 
particular difficulty, th^* ^ directly where he 

was ; for I understood ^rst he was in the lodgings of his 
wife’s mother; but ha'^g removed myself to London, I 
soon found, by the hel;^ ^'^e direction I had for writing 
my letters to him, ho^^ t® inquire, after him, and there 1 
found that he was at a J^ouse in Bloomsbury, whither he had 
removed his whole fan^iily 5 and that his wife, and wife’s 
mother were in the sa^® house, though the wife was not 
suffered to know that ^he was in the same house with her 
husband. 

Here I also soon understood that he was at the la-sl 
extremity, which made ™e ahnost at the last extremity too, 
to have a true accoun#' ®“e night I had the curiosity tc 
disguise myself like a sei'vant maid, in a round cap and 
straw hat, and went to ' ^he door, as sent by a lady of liis 
neighbourhood, where h^® lived before, and giving master and 

mistresses service, I sai(^ ^ ®®“* know how Mi-. 

did, and how h<* had j^ested Jiat night: in delivering this 
message I got the oppcPi't““ity I desired, for speaking with- 
one of the maids, I heL^d a long gossip’s tale with her, and 
had all the particulars ®f illness, which I found was a 
pleurisy, attended with i “ ®°“g^ ““d fever ; she told me also 
who was in the house, ®“d how his -wife was, who, by her 
relation, they were in 8(^5°“^® ^°P®® recover her under- 

standing ; but as to the ® gentleman himself, the doctors said 
there was very little horf'P®® ®f “ ^^^® moi'ning they 

thought he had been dyi'^ngf ®nd that he was but little better 
then, for they did not e»fxpect tliat he could live over the next 
night. 

This was heavy newrf'* ^®^ *n®> ®nd I began now to see an 
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end of nijxfrosperity, ard to see that it was well 1 had 
played the good housewife, and saved something while he 
was alive, for now I had no view of my own living before 
me. 

It lay very heavy upon my mind too, that I had a son, a 
fine lovely boy, above five years old, and no provision made 
for it, at least thAt I knew of; with these considerations, 
and a sad heart, i. went home that evening, and began to 
cast with myself how I should live, and ia what manner to 
bestow myself; for the residue of my life. 

You may be sure I could not rest without inquiring again 
very quickly what was become of him ; and not venturing 
to go myself, I sent several sham messengers, till after a 
fortnight’s waiting longer, I found that there was hopes of 
his life, though he was still very ill; then I abated my 
sending to the house, and in some time after I learnt in the 
neighbourhood that he was about house, and then that he 
was abroad again. 

I made no doubt then but that I should soon hear of him, 
and began to comfort myself with my circumstances, being, 
as I thought, recovered ; I waited a week, and two weeks, 
and with much surprise, near two months, and heard no- 
thing, but that being recovered he was gone into the country 
for the air, after his distemper; after this it was yet two 
months more, and then I understood he was come to his city 
house again, but still I heard nothing from him. 

I had written several letters for him, and directed them as 
usual, and found two or three of them had been called for, 
but not the rest. I wrote again in a more pressing manner 
than ever, and in one of them let him know that I must be 
forced to wait on him myself, representing my circumstances, 
the rent of lodgings w pay, and the provision for the child 
wanting, and my own deplorable condition, destitute of 
subsistence after his most solemn engagement to take care of 
and provide for me; I took a copy of this letter, and 
finding it lay at the house near a month, and was not called 
for, I found means to have the copy of it put into his hands 
at a coffee-house where I had found he had used to go. 

This letter forced an answer from him, by which, though 
I found I was to be abandoned, yet I found he had sent a 
letter to me some time before, desiring me to go down tc 
feath again ; its contents I shall come to presently. 
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It is true that sick beds are the times, when such corffi- 
apondences as this are looked on with different countenances, 
and seen with other eyes, than we saw them with before : 
my lover had beren at the gates of death, and at the very 
brink of eternity ; and, it seems, struck with a due remorse, 
and with sad reflections upon his past life of gallantly and 
levity; and among the rest, His criminal correspondence 
with me, which was indeed neither more or less than a long 
continued life of -adultery, had represented itself as it really 
was, not as it had been formerly thought by him to be, and 
he looked upon it now with a just abhorrence. 

I cannot but observe also, and leave it for the direction of 
my sex in such cases of pleasure, that whenever sincefe 
repentance succeeds such a crime as this, there never fails to 
attend a hatred of the object ; and the more the affection 
might seem to be before, the hatred will be more in pro- 
portion. It will always be so, indeed it cannot be otherwise; 
for there cannot be a true and sincere abhorrence of the 
offence, and the love to the cause of it remain ; there will, 
with an abhorrence of the sin, be found a detestation of the 
fellow-sinner ; you can expect no other. 

I found it so here, though good manners, and justice in this 
gentleman, kept him from carrying it on to any extreme; 
but the short history of his part in this affair was thus ; he 
perceived by my last letter, and by the rest, which he went 
for after, that I was not gone to Bath, and that his first letter 
had not come to my hand, upon which he writes me this 
following : 

« 

Madam, 

I am surprised that my letter dated the 8th of last month, 
did not come to your hand ; I give you my word it was 
delivered at your lodgings, and to the hands of your maid. 

I need not acquaint you with what has been my condition 
for some time past ; and how, having been at the edge of the 
grave, I am, by the unexpected and undeserved mercy of 
heaven, restored again : in the condition I have been in, it 
cannot be strange to you that our unhappy correspondence 
has not been the least of the burthens which lay upon my 
conscience : I need say no more ; those things that must be 
repented of, must also be reformed. 

I wish you would think of going back to Bath ; I enclose 
VOL. Til. H 
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you hero a bill for 50?. for clearing yourself at youf 
lodgings, and carrying you down, and hope it will be no 
surprise to you to add, that on this acoount only, and not for 
any offence given me on your side, I can see you no more ; I will 
take due care of the child, leave him where he is, or take him 
with you as you please ; I wish you the like reflections, and 
that they may he to your advantage ; I am, &c. 

I was struck with this letter, as with a thousand wounds ; 
the reproaches of my own conscience were such as I cannot 
express, for I was not blind to my own crime ; and I reflected 
that I might with less offence have continued with my brother, 
since there was no crime in our marriage on that score, neither 
of us knowing it. 

But I never once reflected that I was all this while a mar- 
ried woman, a wife to Mr. the linendraper, who though 

he had left me by the necessity of his circumstances, had no 
power to discharge me from the marriage contract which was 
between us, or to give me a legal liberty to marry again ; so that 
I had been no less than a whore and an adulteress all this while. 
I then reproached myself with the liberties I had taken,. and 
how I had been a snare to this gentleman, and that indeed I 
was principal in the crime; that now he was mercifully 
snatched out of the gulf by a convincing work upon his 
mind, but that I was left as if I was abandoned by heaven to 
a continuing in my wickedness- 

Under these reflections I continued very pensive and sad 
for near a month, and did not go down to Bath, having no 
inclination to be with the woman whom I was with before, 
Ljst, as I thought, she should prompt me to some wicked 
course of life again, as she had done ; and besides, I was 
loath she should know I was cast off as above. 

And now I was greatly perplexed about my little boy ; it 
was death to me .to part with the child, and yet when I con- 
sidered the danger of being one time or other left with him 
to keep without being able to support him, I then resolved 
to leave him ; but then I concluded to be near him myself 
too, that I might have the satisfaction of seeing him, without 
the care of providing for him. So I sent ray gentleman a 
short letter that I had obeyed his orders in all things but that 
of going back to Bath ; that however parting from him was 
wound to me that I could never recover, yet that I was 
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fully satisfied Ids reflections were just, and would be very far 
from desiring to obstruct his reformation. 

Then I represented my own circumstances to him in the 
most moving terms. I told him that those unhappy distresses 
which first moved him to a generous friendship for me, would, 

I hoped, move him to a little concern for me now, though 
the criminal part of our correspondence, wliich I believe 
neither of us intended to fall into at that time, was broken 
off; that I desired to repent as sincerely as he had done, hut 
entreated him to put me in some condition that I might not 
be exposed to temptations from the frightful prospect of 
poverty and distress ; and if he had the least apprehensions 
of my being troublesome to him, I begged he would put me 
in a posture to go back to my mother in Virginia, from 
whence he knew I came, and that would put an end to all 
his fears on that account ; I concluded, that if he would send 
me 501. more to facilitate my going away, I would send him 
back a general release, and would promise never to disturb 
him more with any importunities ; unless it were to hear of 
the well-doing of the child, who, if I found my mother living, 
and my circumstances able, I would send for, and take him 
also off of his hands. 

This was indeed all a cheat thus far, viz., that I had no 
intention to go to Virginia, as the account of my former 
affairs there may convince anybody of; but the business was 
to get this last 501. of him, if possible, knowing well enough 
it would be the last penny I was ever to expect. 

However, the argument I used, namely, of giving him a 
general release, and never troubling him any more, prevailed 
effectually, and he sent me a bill for the money by a person 
who brought with him a general release for me to sign, and 
which I frankly signed ; and thus, though full sore against 
my will, a final end was put to this affair. 

And here I cannot but reflect upon the unhappy conse- 
quence of too great freedoms between persons stated as we 
were, upon the pretence of innocent intentions, love of fi’ienJ- 
ship, and the like ; for the flesh has generally so great a share 
in those friendsliips, that it is great odds but inclinatiou 
prevails at last over the most solemn resolutions ; and that 
vice breaks in at the breaches of decency, which really 
innocent friendship ought to preserve with the greatest strict- 
ness ; but I leave the readsrs of these things to their o vi* 
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j’jst reflections, wliich they Tvill be more able to mate effe<5'> 
tuftl than I, who so soon forgot myselfj and am therefore but 
a very indifferent monitor. 

I was now a single person again, as I may call myself ; I 
was loosed from all the obligations either of wedlock or 
anistresship in the world ; except ray husband the linendraper, 
whom I having not now heai’d from in almost fifteen years, 
nobody could blame me for thinking myself entirely freed 
from ; seeing also he had at his going away told me, that if 
I did not hear frequently from him, I should conclude he was 
dead, and I might freely marry again to whom I pleased. 

T now began to cast up my accounts ; I had by many 
letters, and much importunity, and with the intercession of 
my mother too, had a second return of some goods from my 
brother, as I now call him, in Virginia, to make up the 
damage of the cargo I brought away with me, and this too 
was upon the condition of my sealing a general release to 
him, which though I thought hard, yet I was obliged to pro- 
mise. I managed so well in this case, that I got my goods 
away before the release was signed, and then I always found 
something or other to say to evade the thing, and to put oil 
the signing it at all ; till at length I pretended I must write 
to my brother, before I could do it. 

Including this recruit, and before I got the last 50^., I 
found my strength to amount, put all together, to about 400/., 
so that with that I had above 450/. I had saved 100/. more, 
but I met with a disaster with that, which was this ; tliat a 
^goldsmith in whose hands I had trusted it, broke, so I lost 
70/. of my money, the man’s composition not making above 
30/. out of his 100/. I had a little plate, but not much, and 
was well enough stocked with clothes and linen. 

With this stock I had the world to begin again ; but you 
are to consider that I was not now the same woman as when 
I lived at Rotlierhithe ; for first of all I was near twenty 
years older, and did not look the better for my age, nor for 
my rambles to Virginia and back again ; and though I omitted 
nothing that might set me out to advantage, except painting, 
for that I never stooped to, yet there would always be some 
difference seen between five-and-twenty and two-and-forty. 

I cast about innumerable ways for my future state of life, 
and began to consider very seriously what I should do, but 
nothing offerel ; I took care to make the world take me for 
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Bometliing more than I was, and had it given out that I was 
a fortune, and that mj estate was In my own hands, the last 
of which was very true, the first of it was as above : I had 
no acquaintance, which was one of my worst misfortunes, 
and the consequence of that was, I had no adviser, and above 
all, I had nobody lo whom I could in confidence commit the 
secret of my circumstances to ; and I found by experience, 
that to be friendless is the worst condition, next to being 
in want, that a woman can be reduced to ; I say a woman, 
because *tis evident men can be their own advisers, and their 
own directors, and know how to work themselves out of 
difficulties and into business better than women ; but if a 
woman has no friend to communicate her affairs to, and to 
advise and assist her, ’tis ten to one but she is undone ; nay, 
and the more money she has, the more danger she is in of 
being wronged and deceived ; and this was my case in the 
afikir of the lOOZ. which I left in the hand of the goldsmith, 
as above, whose credit, it seems, was upon the ebb before, 
but I that had nobody to consult with, knew nothing of it, 
and so lost my money. 

When a woman is thus left desolate and void of counsel, 
sh^ is just like a bag of money or a jewel dropt on the high- 
way, which is a prey to the next comer ; if a man of virtue 
and upright principles happens to find it, he will have it 
cried, and the owner may come to hear of it again ; but how 
many times shall such a thing fall into hands that will make 
no scruple of seizing it for their own, to once that it shall 
come into good hands. 

This was evidently my case, for I was now a loose unguided 
creature, and had no help, no assistance, no guide for my 
conduct ; I knew what I aimed at, and what I wanted, but 
knew nothing how to pursue the end by direct means ; 1 
wanted to be placed in a settled state of living, and had I 
happened to meet with a sober good husband, I should have 
been as true a wife to him as virtue itself could have formed : 
if I had been otherwise, the vice came in always at the door 
of necessity, not at the door of inclination ; and I understood 
too well, by the want of it, what the value of a settled life was, 
to do anything to forfeit the felicity of it ; nay, I should have 
made the better wife forall the ditficultiesi had passed through, 

hy a great deali aov di4 1 in of the tinies Uiat I had a 
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v^ife, give my husbands the least uneasiness on account of 
my behaviour. 

But all this was nothing ; I found no encouraging prospect ; 

I waited, I lived regulaidy, and with as much fi’ugality as be- 
came my circumstances, but nothing offered ; nothing .pre- 
sented, and the main stock wasted apace ; what to do I knew 
not, the terror of approaching poverty lay hard upon my 
spirits : I had some money, but where to place it I knew not, * 
nor would the interest of it maintain me, at least not in 
London. 

At length a new scene opened : there was in the house 
where I lodged, a north-country gentlew^oman, and nothing 
was more frequent in her discourse, than her account of the 
cheapness of provisions, and the easy way of living in her 
country; how plentiful and how cheap everything was, what 
good company they kept, and the like ; till at last I told her 
she almost tempted me to go and live in iier country ; for I 
that was a widow, though I had sufficient to live on, yet had 
no way of increasing it, and that London was an extravagant 
place; that I found I could not live here under 100/. a-year, 
unless I kept no company, no servant; made no appearance, 
and buried myself in privacy, as if I was obliged to it by 
necessity. 

I should have observed, that she was always made to be- 
lieve, as everybody else was, that I was a great fortune, or 
at least that I had three or four thousand pounds, if not more, 
and all in my own hands ; and she was mighty sweet upon 
me when she thought me inclined in the least to go into her 
country ; she said she had a sister lived near Liverpool, that 
her brother was a considerable gentleman there, and had a 
great estate also in Ireland ; that she would go down there 
in about two months, and if I would give her my company 
thither, I should he as welcome as herself for a month or 
more as I pleased, till I should see how I liked the country ; 
and if I thought fit to live there, she would undertake they 
would take care, though they did not entertain lodgers them- 
selves, they would recommend me to some agreeable family, 
where I should be placed to my content. 

If this woman had known my real circumstan^'es, she 
would never have laid so many snares, and taken so many 
weary steps to catch a poor desolate creature that was good 
for little when it was caught ; and indeed I? whose case wad 
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alnlost desperate, and thought I could not be much worse, 
was not very anxious about what might befall me, provided 
they did me no personal injury ; sol suffered myself, though 
not without a great deal of invitation, and great professions of 
sincere friendship and real kindness, I say, I suffered myself to 
be prevailed upon to go with her, and accordingly I put myself 
in a posture for a journey, though I did not absolutely knov/ 
whither I was to go. 

And now I found myself in great distress ; what little I 
had in the world was all in money, except as before, a little 
plate, some linen, and my clothes ; as for household stuff I 
had little or none, for 1 had lived always in lodgings; but I 
had not one friend in the world with whom to trust that little I 
had, or to direct me how to dispose of it ; I thought of the bank, 
and of the other companies in London, but I had no friend to 
commit the management of it too, and to keep and carry about 
me bank bills, tiillies, orders, and such things, I looked upon as 
unsafe ; that if they were lost, my money was lost, and then I 
was undone ; and on the other hand I might be robbed, and 
perhaps murdered in a strange place for them ; and what to 
do I knew not. 

It came into my thoughts one morning that I would go to 
the bank myself, where I had often been to receive the in- 
terest of some bills I had, and where I had found the clerk, 
to whom I applied myself, very honest to me, and particularly 
so fair one time, that when I had mistold my money, and 
taken less than my due, and was coming away, he set «ie to 
rights and gave me the rest, which he might have put into 
his own pocket. 

I went to him, and asked if he would trouble himself to be 
my adviser, who was a poor fidendless widow, and knew not 
what to do. He told me, if I desired his opinion of anything 
within the reach of his business, he would do his endeavour 
that T should not be wronged, but that he would also help me 
to a good sober person of his acquaintance who was a clerk 
in such business too, though not in their Imuse, whose judg- 
ment was good, and whose honesty I might depend upon ; 
for, added he, I will answer for him, and for every step he 
takes ; if he wrongs you, madam, of one ferthing, it shall lie 
at my door ; and he delights to assist people in such cases, 
he does it as an act of charity. 

I was a little at a stand at this discourse^ but after some 
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pause I told him I had rather have depended upon him,' be- 
cause I had found him honest, but if that could not be, I 
would take his recommendation sooner than any one’s else. 
1 dare say, madam, says he, that you will be as well satisfied 
■vnth my friend as with me, and he is thoroughly able to assist 
you, which I am not. It seems he had his hands full of the 
business of the bank, and had engaged to meddle with no 
other business than that of his office : he added, that his 
friend should take nothing of me for his advice or assistance, 
and this indeed encouraged me. 

He appointed the same evening, after the bank was shut, 
for me to meet him and his friend : as soon as I saw his 
friend, and he began but to talk of the affair, I was fully 
satisfied I had a very honest man to deal with, his countenance 
spoke it, and his character, as I heard afterwards, was every- 
where so goodjthat I had no room for anymore doubts upon me. 

After the first meeting, in which I only said what I had 
said before, he appointed me to come the next day, telling me 
I might in the mean time satisfy myself of him by inquiry, 
which, however, I knew not how to do, having no acquaint- 
ance myself. 

Accordingly I met him the next day, when I entered more 
freely with him into my case ; I told him my circumstances at 
large, that I was a widow come over from America, perfectly 
desolate and friendless : that I had a little money, and but a 
little, and was almost distracted for fear of losing it, having 
no friend in the world to trust with the management of it : 
that I^was going into the north of England to live cheap, that 
my stock might not waste ; that I would willingly lodge my 
money in the bank, but that I durst not carry the bills about 
me; and how to correspond about it, or with whom, I knew not. 

He told me I might lodge the money in the bank as an ac- 
count, and its being entered in the books would entitle me to 
the money at anytime; and if I was in the north*! might 
draw bills on the cashier, and receive it when I would ; but 
that then it woul® be esteemed as running cash, and the bank 
would give no interest for it ; that I might buy stock with 
it, and so it would lie in store for me, but that then if 1 
wanted to dispose of it, I must come up to town to transfer 
it, and even it would be with some difficulty I should receive 
the half-yearly dividend, unless I was here in person, or had 
some friend I could trtift with having tlio stock in hjs nftine 
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to do it for me, and that would have the sar 
as before ; and with that he looked hard at 
little. At last, says he, Why do you not get a head steward, 
madam, that may take you and your money together, and 
then you would have the trouble taken off of your hands ? Ay, 
sir, and the money too it may be, said I, for truly I find the 
hazard that way is as much as ’tis t’other way ; but I re- 
member I said secretly to myself, I wish you would ask me 
the question fairly, I would consider very seriously on it be- 
fore I said NO. 

He went on a good way with me, and I thought once or 
twice he was in earnest, but to my real affliction, I found at 
last he had a wife ; but when he owned he had a wife he 
shook his head, and said with some concern, that indeed he 
had a wife, and no wife ; I began to think he had been in the 
condition of my late lover, and that his wife had been lunatic, 
or some such thing. However, we had not much more dis- 
course at that time, but he told me he was in too much hurry 
of business then, but that if I would come home to his house 
after their business was over, he would consider what might 
be done for me, to put my affairs in a posture of security : I 
told him I would come, and desired to know where he lived: 

' he gave me a direction in writing, and, when he gave it me 
he read it to mo, and said, There ’tis, madam, if you dare 
trust yourself with me. 1 cs, sir, said 1, 1 believe I may ven- 
ture to trust you with myself, for you have a wife you say, 
and I don’t want a husband ; besides, I dare trust you^ith 
my money, which is all I have in the world, and if that were 
gone, I may trust myself anywhere. 

He said some things in jest that were very handsome and 
mannerly, and would have pleased me very well if they had 
been in earnest ; but that passed over, I took the directions and 
appointed to be at his house at seven o’clock the same evening. 

When I came he made sovei'al proposals for my placing 
my money in the bank, in order to my having interest for it; 
but still some difficulty or other came in the way, whiqh he 
objected as not safe ; and I found such a sincere disinterested 
honesty in him, that I began to think I had certainly found 
the honest man I wanted ; and that I could never put myself 
into better hands ; so I told him with a great deal of frank- 
ness that I had never met with a man or woman yet that 1 
could trust, or in whofu J could think myself safe, hut that 
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I saiv Le was so disinterestedly concerned for my safety, that 
I would freely trust him with the management of that little 1 
liad, if he would accept to be steward for a poor widow that 
could give him no salary. 

He smiled, and standing up, with great respect saluted me ; 
he told me he could not but take it very kindly that I had 
so good an opinion of him ; that he would not deceive me, 
that he would do anything in his power to serve me, and ex- 
pect no salary ; but that he could not by any means accept 
of a trust that might bring him to be suspected of self-in- 
terest, and that if I should die he might have disputes with 
my executors, which he should be very loath to encumber 
himself with. 

I told him if those were all his objections I would soon re- 
move them, and convince him that there was not the least 
room for any difficulty : for that, first, as for suspecting him, 
if ever, now was the time to suspect him, and not to put the 
trust into his hands j and whenever I did suspect him, he 
. could but throw it up then, and refuse to go on ; then, as to 
executors, I assured him I had no heirs, nor any relations in 
England, and I would have neither heirs or executors but 
himself, unless I should alter my condition, and then his 
trust and trouble should cease together, which, however, T 
had no prospect of yet ; but I told him if I died as I was, it 
should be all his 'own, and he would deserve it by being so 
faithful to me, as I was satisfied he would be. 

Plb changed his countenance at this discourse, and asked 
me, howl came to have so much good-will for him? and 
looking very much pleased, said, he might very lawfully wish 
he was single for my sake ; I smiled, and told him, that as 
he was not, my offer could have no design upon him, and to 
wish, was not to be allowed, Hwas criminal to his wife. 

He told me I was wrong ; for, says he, as I said before, 
I have a wife and no wife, and 'twould be no sin to wish 
her hanged. I know nothing of your circumstances that 
way, sir, said I ; but it cannot be innocent to wish your wife 
dead. I tell you, says he again, she is a wife and no wife ; 
you don’t know what I am, or what she is. 

That’s true, said I, sir, I don’t know what you are, but I 
believe you to bo an honest man, and that’s the cause of all 
my confidence in you. 

Well, well, says he, and so I am, but I am something else 
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loo, mudam; for, says he, to be plain -with you, I am a 
cuckold, and she is a whore ; he spoke it in a kind of jest, but 
it was with such an awkward smile, that I perceived it stuck 
very close to him, and he looked dismally when he said it. 

That alters the case indeed, sir, said I, as to that part you 
were speaking of; but a cuckold you know maybe an honest 
man, it does not alter that case at all ; besides I think, said 
I, since your wife is so dishonest to you, you are’ too honest 
to her, to own her for your wife ; but that, said I, is what I 
have nothing to do with. Nay, says he, I do think to clear 
my hands of her, for to be plain with you, madam, added he, 
I am no contented cuckold neither : on the other hand, I 
assure you it provokes me to the highest degree, but I can’t 
help myself; she that will be a whore, will be a whore. 

I waved the discourse, and began to talk of my business, 
but I found ho could not have done with it, so I let him 
alone, and he went on to tell me all the circumstances of 
his case, too long to relate here ; particularly, that having 
been out of England some time before he came to the post 
he was in, she had had two children in the mean time by an 
officer in the army ; and that when he came to England, and, 
upon her submission, took her again, and maintained her 
very well, yet she I'un away fi’om him with a linendraper’s 
apprentice, robbed him of what she could come at, and con- 
tinued to live from him still ; so that, madam, says he, she 
is a whore not by necessity, which is the common bait, but 
by inclination, and for the sake of the vice. 

Well, I pitied him, and wished him well rid of her, and 
still would have talked of my business, but it would not do ; 
at last he looked steadily at me, Look you, madam, says he, 
you came to ask advice of me, and I will serve you as faith- 
fully as if you were my own sister; but I must turn the 
tables, since you oblige me to do it, and are so friendly to 
mo^ and I think I must ask advice of you ; tell me what must 
a poor abused fellow do with a whore ? what can I do to do 
myself justice upon her? -- 

Alas, sir, says I, ’tis a case too nice for me to advise in, but 
it seems to me she has run away from you, so you are 
rid of her fairly; what can you desire more? Ay, she is 
, gone indeed, said he, but I am not clear of her for all that. 
TUat^B true, says I she Tiay indeed run you into debt, buttb** 
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law haa fun-isLed you with methods to prevent that also; 
you may cry her down as they call it. 

No, no, says he, that is not the case, I have taken care ol 
all that ; ’tis not that part that I speak of, but I would be rid 
of her that I might marry again. 

Well, sir, says I, then you must divorce her ; if you can 
prove what you say, you may certainly get that done, and 
then you are free. 

That’s very tedious and expensive, says he. 

Why, says I, if you can get any woman you like, to take 
your word, I suppose your wife would not dispute the liberty 
with you that she takes herself. 

Ay, says he, but it would be hard to bring an honest 
woman to do that ; and for the other sort, says he, I have 
had enough of her to meddle with any more whores. 

It occurred to me presently, 1 would have taken your word 
with all my heart, if you had but asked me the question ; but 
that was to myself: to him I replied. Why you shut the door 
against any honest woman accepting you, for you condemn 
all that should venture upon you, and conclude, that a woman 
that takes you now can’t be honest. 

< Why, says he, I wish you would satisfy me that an honest 
woman would take me, I’d venture it ; and then turns short 
upon me, Will you take me, madam ? 

That’s not a fair question, says I, after what you have said; 
however, lest you should think I wait only a recantation of 
it, I sliall answer you plainly. No not I, my business is of 
ajiother kind with you, and I did not expect you would have 
turned my serious application to you in my distracted case, 
into a comedy. 

Why, madam, says he, my case is as distracted as yours 
can be, and I stand in as much need of advice as you do, for 
I think if I have not relief somewhere, I sliall be mad my- 
self, and I know not what course to take, I protest to you. 

Why sir, says I, ’tis easier to give advice in your casa 
than mine. Speak then, says he, I beg of you, for now you 
encourage me. 

^ Why, says I, if your case is so plain, you may be legally 
divorced, and then you may find lionest women enough to ask 
the question of ftiirly ; the sqx not so thftt YOU Om 
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\Vell then, said He, I am in earnest. 111 take your advice ; 
but shall I ask you one question seriously beforehand ? 

Any question} said I, but that you did before. 

No, that answer will not do, said he, for in shoi't that ia 
the question I shall ask. 

You may ask what questions you please, but you have my 
answer to that already, said I ; besides, sir, said I, can you 
think so ill of me, as that I would give any answer to such a 
question beforehand ? can any woman alive believe you iu 
earnest, or think you design anything but to banter her ? 

Well, well, says he, I do not banter you, I am in earnest; 
consider of it. 

But, sir, says I, a little gravely, I came to you about my 
own business ; I beg of you to let me know what you will 
advise me to do ? 

I will be prepared, says he, against you come again. 

Nay, says I, yon have forbid my coming any more. 

Why so? said he, and looked a little surprised. 

Because, said I, you can’t expect I should visit you on the 
account you talk of. 

Well, says he, you shall promise to come again however, 
and I will not say any more of it till I have the divorce : but 
I desire you’ll prepare to be better conditioned when that’s 
done, for you shall be the woman, or I will not he divorced 
at all : I owe it to your unlooked-for kindness, if to nothing 
else, but I have other reasons too. 

He could not have said anything in the world that pleased 
me better; however, I knew that the way to secure him was 
to stand off while the thing was so remote, as it appeared to 
be, and that it was time enough to accept of it when he was 
able to perform it ; so 1 said very respectfully to him, it was 
time enough to consider of these things, when he was in a 
condition to talk of them; in the mean time I told him, I was 
gmng a great way from him, and ho would find objects enough 
to please him better. We broke off‘ here for the present, and 
he made me promise him to come again the next day, for my 
own business, which after some pressing I did ; though had 
he seen farther into me, I wanted no pressing on that 
account. 

I came "the next evening accordingly, and brought my maid 
with me, to let him see that I kept a maid : he would have 
had me let the maid have stayed, but I would not, but 
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ordered her aloud to come for me ti'jaln about nine. oVlock : 
but he forbid that, and told me he would see me sale home, 
^V'hich I was not very well pleased with, supposing he might 
do that to know where 1 lived, and inquire into my character 
and circumstances: however, I ventured that, for all the 
people there knew of me was to my advantage ; and all the 
character he had of nle was, that I was a woman of fortune, 
and that I was a very modest sober body ; which whether 
true or not in the main, yet you may see how necessary it is 
for all women who expect anything in the world, to preserve 
the character of their virtue, even when perhaps they may 
have sacrificed the thing itself. 

I found, and was not a little pleased with it, that he had 
provided a supper for me : I found also he lived very hand- 
somely, and had a house very handsomely furnished, and 
which I was rejoiced at indeed, for I looked upon it as all my 
own. 

We had now a second conference upon the subject-matter 
of the last : he laid liis business very home indeed ; he pro- 
tested his affection to me, and indeed I had no room to doubt 
it; he declared that it began from the first moment I talked 
with him, and long before J had mentioned leaving my effects 
with him. ’Tis no matter when it began, thought I ; if it will but 
hold, ’twill be well enough. He then told me how much the 
offer I had made of trusting him with my effects had engaged 
him ; so I intended it should, thought I, hut then I thought 
you had been a single man too. After we had supped, I ob- 
served he pressed me very hard to drink two or three glasses 
of wine, which however I declined, but drank one glass or 
two : he then told me he had a proposal to make to me, which 
I should promise him I would not take ill, if I should not 
grant it ; I told him I hoped he would make no dishonourable 
proposal to me, especially in his own house, and that if it was 
such, I desired he would not mention it, that I might not be 
obhged to offer any resentment to him that did not become 
the respect I professed for him, and the trust I had placed in 
him, in coming to his house; and begged of him he would 
give me leave to go away, and accordingly began to put on 
my gloves, and prepare to be gone, though at the same time 
I no more intended it than he intended to let me. 

Well, he importuned me not to talk of going; he assured 
me, he was very far from offering any such thing to me that 
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was dishonourablej and if I thought so» he would choose to 
say no more of it. 

That part I did not relish nt all ; I told him, I was ready 
to hear anything that he had to say, depending that he would 
say nothing unworthy of himself, or unfit for me to hear. 
Upon this, he told me his proposal was this ; that I would 
marry him, though he had not yet obtained the divorce from 
the whore his wife ; and to satisfy me that he meant honour- 
ably, he would promise not to desire me to live mth him, or 
go to bed to him till the divorce was obtained. My heart said 
yes to this offer at first wmi-d, but it was necessary to play the 
hypocrite a little more with him ; so I seemed to decline the 
motion with some warmth, as unfair, told him ’ that such a 
proposal could be of no signification, but to entangle us both 
in great difficulties ; for if he should not at last obtain the 
divorce, yet we could not dissolve the marriage, neither could 
we proceed in it; so that if he was disappointed in the divorce, 
I left him to consider what a condition we should both be in. 

In short, I carried on the argument against this so far, that 
I convinced him it was not a proposal that had any sense in 
it ; then he went from it to another, viz., that I would sign 
and seal a contract with him, conditioning to marry him as 
soon as the divorce was obtained, and to be void if he could 
not get it. 

I told him that was more rational than the other; but as 
this was the first time that ever I could imagine him weak 
enough to bo in ’earnest, I did not use to say yes at first 
asking, I would consider of it. I played witli this lover, as 
an angler does with a trout : I found I had him fast on the 
hook, so I jested with his new proposal, and put him off : I 
told him he knew little of me, and bade him inquire about 
me ; I let him also go home with me to my lodging, though 
I would not ask him to go in, for I told him it was not decent. 

In short, I ventured to avoid signing a contract, and the 
reasoii why I. did it, was because the lady that had invited 
me to go with her into Lancashire insisted so positively upon 
it, aijd promised me such great fortunes, and fine things tliere, 
that I was tempted to go and try ; perhaps, said I, I may mend 
myself very much, and then I. made no scruple of quitting my 
honest citizen, whom I was not so much in love with as not 
lo leave him for a richer. 

. In a werd, I avoided a contract; but told him I would go 
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into the north, that he would knew where to wrice to liie by 
the business I had intrusted with him ; that I would give him 
a sufficient pledge of my respect for him, for I would leave 
almost all I had in the world in his hands ; and I would thus 
far give him my word, that as soon as he had sued out the 
divorce, if he would send me an account of it, I would come 
up to London, and that then we would talk seriously of the 
, matter. 

It was a base design I went with, that I must confess, 
though I was invited thither with a design much worse, as 
the sequel 'will discover ; well, I went with my friend as I 
called her, into Lancashire; aU the way we went she caressed 
me with the utmost appearance of a sincere un dissembled 
affection ; treated me, except my coach-hire, all the way ; 
and her brother brought a gentleman’s coach to Warrington 
to receive us, and we were carried from thence to Liverpool 
with as much ceremony as I could desire. 

We were also entertained at a merchant’s house in Liver- 
pool three or four days very handsomely ; I forbear to tell his 
name, because of what followed ; then she told me she would 
carry me to an uncle’s house of hers where we should be nobly 
entertained ; and her uncle, as she called him, sent a coach 
and four horses for us, and we were carried near forty miles 
I know not whither. 

We came however to a gentleman’s seat, where was a 
numerous family, a large park, extraordinary company indeed, 
and where she was called cousin; I told her if she had 
resolved to bring me into such company as this, she should 
have let me have furnished myseh with better clothes ; the 
ladies took notice of that, and told me very genteelly, they 
did not value people in their own country so much by their 
clothes as they did in London ; that their cousin had fully 
informed them of my quality, and that I did not want clothes 
to set me off ; in short, they entertained me not like what I 
was, but like what they thought I had been, namely, a widow 
lady of a great fortune. 

The first discovery I made here was, that the family were 
all Roman Catholics, and the cousin too ; however, nobody 
in the world could behave better to me, and I had all the 
cjjvility shown that I could have had if I had been of their 
opinion. The truth is, I had not so much principle of any 
kind, as to be nice in point of religion ; and I presently learned 
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to speak favourably of the Romish church ; particularly I 
told them I saw little hut the prejudice of education in all the 
differences that were among Christians about religion, and it 
it had so happened that my fkther had been a Roman Catholic, 
I doubted not but I should have been as well pleased with 
their religion as my own. 

This obliged them in the highest degree, and as I was 
besieged day and night with good company, and pleasant 
discourse, so I had two or three old ladies that lay at me upon 
the subject of religion too ; I was so complaisant that I made 
no scruple to bo present at their mass, and to conform to all 
their gestures as they showed me the pattern^ but I would not 
come too cheap ; so that I only in the main encouraged them 
to expect that I would turn Roman Catholic if I was instructed 
in the Catholic doctrine, as they called it ; and so the matter 
rested. 

I stayed here about six weeks ; and then my conductor led 
me back to a country village, about six miles from Liverpool, 
where her brothci’, as she called him, came to visit me in his 
own chaiiot, with two footmen in a good livery ; and the next 
thing was to make love to me. As it happened to me, one 
would think I could not have been cheated, and indeed I 
thought so myself, having a safe card at home, which I resolved 
not to quit unless I could mend myself very much. However, 
in all appearance this brother was a match worth my listening 
to, and the least his estate was valued at was a 1000^. a-ycar, 
but the sister said it was worth 1600^. a-ycar, and lay most 
of it in Ireland, 

I that was a great fortune, and passed for such, was above 
being asked how much my estate was ; and my false friend 
taking it upon a foolish hearsay, had raised it from 500Z. to 
5000/., and by the time she came into the country she called 
it 15,000/. The Irishman, for such I understood him to be, 
was stark mad at this bait : in short, he courted me, made 
me presents, and run in debt like a madman for the expenses 
of his courtship ; he had, to give him his due, the appearance 
of an cxti^g^inary fine gentleman ; he was tall, well-shaped, 
ifiSdJpjSTan extraordinary address-.; talked as naturally of 
and his stables, of his horses, his game-keepers, 
bis woods, liis tenants, and his servants, as if he had been iu 
a mansion-house, and I had seen them all about me. 

He never so much as asked me about my fortune or estate i 
VOL. IU, I 
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but assured me that when we came to Dublin he would 
jointure me in 600Z. a-year in good land ; and that he would 
enter into a deed of settlement, or contract here, for the per- 
, iormance of it. 

This was such language indeed as I had not been used to, 
and I was here beaten out of all my measures ; I had a she- 
devil in my bosom, every hour telling me how great her 
brother lived : one time she would oome for my orders, how 
I would have my coach painted, and how lined ; and another 
time what clothes my page should wear : in short, my eyes 
were dazzled, I had now lost my power of saying no, and to 
cut the story short, I consented to be married ; but to be more 
private, we were carried farther into the country, and manned 
by a priest, which I was assured would marry us as efiectually 
as a Church of England parson. 

I cannot say but I had some reflections in this affair upon 
the dishonourable forsaking my faithful citizen, who loved me 
sincerely, and who was endeavouring to quit himself of a 
scandalous whore by whom he had been barbarously used, 
and promised himself' infinite happiness in his new choice ; 
which choice was now giving up herself to another in a 
manner almost as scandalous as hers could be. 

But the glittering show of a great estate and of fine things 
which the deceived creature that was now my deceiver 
represented every hour to my imagination, hurried me away, 
and gave me no time to think of London, or of anything 
there, much less of the obligation I had to a person of infinitely 
more real merit than what was now before me. 

But the thing was done, I was now in the arms of my new 
spouse, who appeared still the same as before ; great even to 
magnificence, and nothing less than a thousand pounds a-year 
could support the ordinary equipage he appeared in. 

After we had been married about a month, he began to 
lalk of my going to West-chester in order to embark for 
Ireland. However, he did not hurry me, for we stayed near 
three weeks longer, and then he sent to Chester for a coach to 
meet us at the Black Rock, as they call it, over against 
Liverpool. Thither we went in a fine boat they call a pinnace, 
^th six oars ; his servants, and horses, and baggage going 
in a ferry-boat. He made his excuse to me, tliat he had no 
acquaintance at Chester, but he would go before and get some 
handsome apartments for me at a private house ; I asked hita 
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how long we should stay at Chester ? he said, not at all, any 
longer than one night or two, but he would immediately hire 
a coach to go to Holyhead ; then I told him he should by no 
means give himself the trouble to get private lodgings for one 
night or two, for that Chester being a great place, I made no 
doubt but there would be very good inns, and accommodation 
enough ; so we lodged at an inn not far from the cathedral ; 
I forgot what sign it was at. 

Here my spouse, talking of my going to Ireland, asked me 
if I had no affairs to settle at London before we went off; I 
told him no, not of any great consequence, but what might 
bo done as well by letter from Dublin : Madam, says he very 
respectfully, I suppose the greatest part of your estate, which 
my sister tells me is most of it in money in the Bank of 
England, lies secure enough, but in case it required transfer- 
ring, or any way altering its propei'ty, it might be necessary to 
go up to London, and settle those things before we went ovei\ 

I seemed to look strange at it, and told him I knew not 
what he meant ; that I had no effects in the Bank of England 
that I know of; and I hope he could not say that I had over 
told him I had. No, he said, I had not told him so, but his 
sister had said the greatest part of my estate lay there ; and 
I only mentioned it, my dear, said he, that if there was any 
occasion to settle it, or order anything about it, we might not 
be obliged to the hazard and trouble of another voyage back 
again ; for, he added, that he did not care to venture me too 
much upon the sea. 

I was surprised at this talk, and began to consider what 
the meaning of it must be ! and it presently occui'red to me 
that my friend, who called him brother, had represented me 
in colours which were not my due ; and I thought that I 
would know the bottom of it befoi’e I went out of England, 
and before I should put myself into I know not whose hands, 
in a strange country. 

Upon this I called his sister into my chamber the next 
morning, and letting her know the discourse her brother and I 
had been upon, I conjured her to tell me what she had said 
to him, and upon what foot it was that she had m.ade this 
marriage ? She owned that she had told him that I was a 
great fortune, and said that she was told so at London : Told 
• 0 , says I warmly, did I ever tell you so 1 No, she said, it was 
true I never did tell her so, but I hud said several times that 

T 2 
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wliat I had was in my own disposal : I did so, returned I 
very quick, but I never told you I had an3^tliing called a 
fortune; no, that I had a lOOZ. or the value of a lOOZ. in tlie 
world; and how did it consist with my being a fortune, said 
I, that I should come here into the north of England with 
you, only upon the account of living cheap ? At these words, 
which I spoke warm and high, my husband came into the 
room, and I desired him to come in and sit down, for I had 
something of moment to say before them both, which it was 
absolutely necessary he should hear. 

He looked a little disturbed at the assurance with which I 
seemed to speak it, and came and sat down by me, having 
first shut the door ; upon which I began, fori was very much 
provoked, and turning myself to him, I am afraid, says I, my 
dear (for I spoke with kindness on his side), that you have a 
very great abuse put upon you, and an injury done you never to 
be repaired in your marrying me, which, however, as I have 
had no hand in it, I desire I may be fairly acquitted of it, and 
that the blame may lie where it ought and nowhere else, for I 
wash my hands of every part of it. What injury can be dnne 
me, my dear, says he, in marrying you? I hope it is to my 
honour and advantage every way. I will soon explain it to 
you, says I, and I fear there wiU he no reason to think your^ 
self well used, hut I will convince you, my dear, says I again, 
that I have had no hand in it. 

He looked now scared and wild, and began, I believed, to 
suspect what followed ; however, looking towards me, and 
saying only, Go on, he sat silent, as if to hear what I had 
more to say; so I went on : I asked you last night, said I, 
speaking to him, if ever I made any boast to you of my estate, 
or ever told you I had any estate in the Bank of England, or 
anywhere else, and you owned I had not, as is most true ; 
and I desire you will tell me here, before your sister, if over 
I gave you any reason from me to think so, or that ever we 
had any discourse about it ; and he owned again I had not ; 
but said, I had appeared always as a woman of fortune, and 
he depended on it that I was so, and hoped he was not 
deceived. I am not inquiring whether you have been 
deceived, said I, I fear you have, and I too ; but I am cloaaing 
myself from being concerned in deceiving you. 

I have been now ashing your sister if ever I told her of 
any fortune or estate I had, or gave her any particulars o# 
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It; and she owns I never did : And pray madam, said T, bo 
so just to me, to charge me if you can, if ever I pretended to 
you that I had an estate ; and why if I had, should I ever 
come down into this country with you on purpose to spare 
that little I had, and live cheap ? She could not deny one 
word, but said she had been told in London that I had a 
very great fortune, and that it lay in the Bank of England. 

And now,' dear sir, said T, turning myself to my new spouse 
again, be so just to me as to tell me who has abused both 
you and me so much, as to make you believe I was a fortune, 
and prompt you to court me to this marriage ? He could 
not speak a word, but pointed to her ; and after some more 
pause, flew out in the most furious passion that ' ever I saw 
a man in my life ; cursing her, and calling her all the whores 
and hard names he could think of ; and that she had ruined 
him, declaring that she had told him I had 15,000/., and that 
she was to have 500/. of him for procuring this match for 
him : he then added^ directing his speech to me, that she was 
none of his sister, but had been his whore for two years before ; 
that she had had 100/. of him in part of this bargain, and 
that he was utterly undone if things were as I said ; and in 
his raving he swore he would let her heart’s blood out 
immediately, which frightened her and me too. She cried, 
said she had been told so in the house where I lodged ; but 
this aggravated him more than before, that she should put so 
far upon him, and run things such a length upon no other 
authority than a hearsay ; and then turning to me again, said 
very honestly, he was afraid we were both undoife ; for to be 
plain, my dear, I have no estate, says he ; what little I had, 
this devil has made me run out in putting me into this equipage. 
She took the opportunity of his being earnest in talking with 
me, and got out of the room, and I never saw her more. 

I was confounded now as much as he, and knew not what 
to say ; I thought many ways that I had the worst of it, but 
his saying he was undone, and that he had no estate neither, 
put me into a mere distraction. Why, says I to him, this 
has been a hellish juggle, for we are married here upon the 
foot of a double fraud ; you are undone by the disappoint- 
ment it seems, and if I had had a fortune I had been cheated 
too, for you say you have nothing. 

You would indeed have been cheated, my dear, says he, 
but you would not have been undone, for 15,000/. would have 
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maintained us "both very handsomely in this country ; and 1 
had resolved to have dedicated every gi’oat of it to you ; I 
would not have wronged you of a shilling, and the rest I 
would have made up in my affection to you, and tenderness 
of you as long as I lived. 

This was very honest indeed, and I really believe he spoke 
^ 1th intended, and that he was a man that was as well 
qualified to make me happy, as to his temper and behaviour, 
as any man ever was ; but his having no estate, and being 
run into debt on this ridiculous account in the country, made 
all the prospect dismal and dreadful, and I knew not what 
to say, or what to think. 

I told him it was veiy unhappy, that so much love, and so 
much good nature as I discovered in him, should be thus 
precipitated into misery ; that I saw nothing before us bht ruin, 
for as to me, it was my unhappiness, that what little I had 
was not able to relieve us a week, and with that I pulled out a 
bank-bill of 20Z. and eleven guineas, which I told him I had 
saved out of my little income ; and that by the account that 
creature had given me of the way of living in that countiy, I 
expected it would maintain me three or four years ; that if it 
was taken from me, I was left destitute, and ho knew what 
the condition of a woman must be, if she had no money in 
her pocket ; however, I told him, if he would take it, there it 
was. 

He told me with great concern, and I thought I saw tears 
in his eyes, that he would not touch it, that he abhorred the 
thoughts ofi^stripping me and making me miserable ; that he 
had fifty guineas left, which was all he had in the world, and 
he pulled it out and threw it down on .the table, bidding me 
take it, though he were to starve for want of it. 

I returned, with the same concern for him, that I could 
not bear to hear him talk so ; that on the contrary, if he could 
propose any probable method of living, I would do anything 
that became me, aud that I would live as narrow as he could 
desire. 

He begged, of me to talk no more at that rate, for it would 
make him distracted; he said he was bred a gentleman, 
though he was reduced to a low fortune, and that there was 
but one way left which he could think of, and that would not 
do, unless I could answer him one question, which howerve* 
he said he would not press me to ; I told him I would answer 
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it honestly ; whether it would be to his satisfaction or no 
that I could not tell. 

Why then my dear, tell me plainly, says he, will the little 
you have keep us together in any figure, or in any station or 
place, or will it not ? 

It was my happiness that I had not discovered myself, or 
my circumstances, at all ; no, not so much as my name ; and 
seeing there was nothing to be expected from him, however 
good-humoured, and however honest he seemed to be, but 
to live on what I knew would soon be wasted, I resolved to 
conceal everything but the bank-bill, and eleven guineas, 
and I would have been veiy glad to have lost that, and have 
been set down where he took me up. I had indeed another 
bank-bill about me of 30/., which was the whole of wdiat I 
brought with me, as well to subsist on in the country, as 
not knowing what might offer; because this creature, the 
go-between that had thus betrayed us both, had made me 
believe strange things of marrying to my advantage, and I 
Svas not willing to be without money, whatever might happen. 
This bill I concealed, and that made me the freer of the rest, in 
consideration of his circumstances, for I really pitied him 
heartily. 

But to return to this question, I told him I never willingly 
deceived him, and I never would. I was very sorry to tell 
him that the little I had would not subsist us : that it was 
not sufficient to subsist me alone in the south country, and that 
this was the reason that made me put myself into the hands of 
that woman who called him brother, she having assured mo 
that I might board very handsomely at a town called Man- 
chester, where I had not yet been, for about GL a-year, and 
my whole income not being above 15/. a-year, I thought I 
might live easy upon it, and wait for better things. 

He shook his head, and remained silent, and a very melan- 
choly evening we had; however we supped together, and lay 
together that night, and when we had almost supped ho 
looked a little better, and more cheerful, and called for a 
bottle of wine ; Como my dear, says he, though the case is 
bad, i^is to no purpose to be dejected ; Como, be as easy as 
you can, I will endeavour to find out some way or other to 
live; if you can but subsist yourself, that is better than 
nothing, I must try the world again ; a man ought to think 
like a man ; to be discouraged, is to yield to the misfortune. 
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Witli this lie filled a glass, and drank to me, holding my hand 
all the while the wine went down, and, protesting his main 
concern was for me. 

It was really a tnie gallant spirit he was of, and it was tlie 
more grievous to me, 'Tis something of relief even to be 
undone by a man of honour, rather than by a scoundrel ; but 
here the greatest disappointment was on his side, for he had 
really spent a great ded of money, and it was very remarkable 
on what poor terms she proceeded ; first, the baseness of the 
creature herself is to be observed, who for the getting 100^. 
herself, could be content to let him spend three or four more, 
though perhaps it was all he had in the world, and more than 
all-; when she had not the least ground more than a little 
tea-table chat, to say that I had any estate, or was a fortune, 
or the like. It is true the design of deluding a woman of a 
fortune, if I had been so, was base enough ; the putting the 
face of gi’eat things upon poor circumstances was a fraud, and 
bad enough ; but the case a little differed too, and that in his 
favour, for he was not a rake that made a trade to delude 
women, and as some have done, get six or seven fortunes after 
one another, and then rifle and run away from them ; but he 
was already a gentleman, unfortunate and low, but had lived 
well ; and though if I had had a fortune, I should have been 
enraged at the slift for betraying me, yet really for tho man, 
a fortune would not have been ill bestowed on him, for ho was 
a lovely person indeed, of generous principles, good sense, and 
of abundance of good humour. 

We had a great deal of close conversation that night, for 
we neither of us slept much ; he was as penitent, for having 
put all those cheats upon me, as if it had boon felony, and 
that he was going to execution ; he offered me tagain every 
shimng of the money he had about him, and said he would 
go into the army and seek for more. 

I asked him why he would be so unkind to cany mo into 
Ireland, when I might suppose he could not have subsisted 
me there ? He took me in his arms ; My dear, said he, I never 
designed to go to Ireland at all, much less to have gLiavriod 
you thither,’ but came hither to be out of the observation of 
the people, who had heard what I pretended to, and that 
nobody might ask me for money before I was furnished to 
supply them. 

But, where then, siiid I, -were we to have gone next f 
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Wlij, mj dear, said lie, I’ll confess the whole scheme to 
you, as I had laid it ; I purposed here to ask you something 
about your estate, as you see I did, and when you, as 1 
expected you would, had entered into some account of the 
particulars, I would have made an excuse to have put off our 
voyage to Ireland for some time, and so have gone for London. 

Then, my dear, says he, I resolved to have confessed all the 
circumstances of my own affaii’s to you, and let you know I 
had indeed made use of these artifices to obtain your consent 
to marry mo, but had now nothing to do but to ask your pardon, 
and to tell you how abundantly I would endeavour to make 
you forget what was past, by the felicity of the days to come. 

Truly, said I to him, I find you would soon have conquered 
me ; and it is my affliction now, that I am not in a condition 
to ,let you sec how easily I should have been reconciled to 
yon, and have passed by all the tricks you had put upon mo, 
in recompense of so much good humour ; but my dear, said 
I, what can wo do now ? wo are both undone, and what better 
are we for our being reconciled, seeing wo have nothing to 
live on. 

Wc proposed a great many things, but nothing could offer, 
whore there was nothing to begin with. He begged me at 
last to talk no more of it, for, he siiid, I would break his 
heart ; so we talked of other things a little, till at last he took 
a husband’s leave of me, and so went to sleep. 

He rose before me in tlio morning, and indeed having lain 
awake almost all nigdit, I was very sleepy, and lay till near 
eleven o’clock, in this time he took his horses, and three 
servants, and all his linen and baggage, and away he went, 
leaving a short but moving letter for me on the table, aa 
follows : 

My dear, 

I am a dog ; I have abused you ; but I have been 
drawn in to do it by a base creature, contrary to my principle, 
and the general practit^o of my life. Forgive me, my dear ! 
I ask you pardon with the grcjitost sincerity ; I am tlie most 
miserable of men, in having deluded you : I have been so 
happy to possess 3 '-ou, and am now so wretched as to he forced 
to hy from yon. Forgive me, my dear, once more I say, 
forgive me 1 1 am not able to see you ruined by me, and 
myself unable to support you. Our marriage is nothing; I 
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sliall never be able to see you again ; I here dischaij^e yon 
from it ; if you can marry to your advantage do not decline 
it bn my account ; I here swear to you on my faith, and on 
the word of a man of honour, I will never disturb your repose 
if I should know of it, which however is not likely : on the 
other hand, if you should not marry, and if good fortune 
should befall me, it shall be all yours wherever you are. 

I have put some of the stock of money I have left into your 
pocket ; take places for yourself and your maid in the stage 
coach, and go for London ; I hope it will bear your charges 
thither, without breaking into your own. Again I sincerely 
ask your pardon, and will do so as often as I shall ever 
think of you. 

Adieu, my dear, for ever ! 

I am yours most affectionately, 

J. E. 


Nothing that ever befell me in my life, sunk so deep into 
my heart as this farewell ; I -reproached him a thousand times 
in ray thoughts for leaving me, for I would have gone with 
him through the world, if I had begged my bread. I felt in 
my pocket, and there I found ten guineas, his gold watch, and 
- two little rings,* one a small diamond ring, worth only about 
6L, and the other a plain gold ring. 

I sat down and looked upon these things two hours together, 
and scarce spoke a word, till ray maid interrupted me, by 
telling me my dinner was ready : I cat but little, and after 
dinner I fell into a violent fit of crying, every now and then 
calling him by his name, which was James ; 0 Jemmy I said 
I, come back, come back, Til give you all I have ; 111 beg, 
I’ll starve with you. And thus I ran raving about tbe room 
several times, and then sat down between whiles, and then 
wdked about again, called upon him to come back, and then 
cried again ; and thus I passed fire afternoon, till about seven 
o’clock, when it was near dusk in the evening, being August, 
when to my unspeakable surprise he comes back into the inn, 
and comes directly up into my chamber. 

I was in the greatest confusion imtiginable, and so was Im 
too : I could not imagine what should be the occasion of it ; 
and began to be at odds with myself whether to be glad or 
'Sony; but my affection biassed all the rest, and it was im- 
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for it burst out into tears. He was no sooner entered tlie 
room, but ho ran to me and took me in his arms, holding 
me fast, and almost stopping my breath with his kisses, but 
spoke not a word ; at length 1 began. My dear, said I, how 
could you go away from me ? to which he gave no answer, 
for it was impossible for him to speak. 

When our ecstasies were a little over, he told me he was 
gone above fifteen miles, but it was not in his power to go any 
farther, without coming back to see me again, and to take his 
leave of me once more. 

I told him how I had passed my time, and how loud I had 
called him to come back again ; he told me he heard me very 
plain upon Delamere Forest, at a place about twelve miles 
off. I smiled. Nay, says he, do not think I am in jest, for 
if ever I heard your voice in my life, I heard you call me 
aloud, and sometimes I thought I saw you running after me. 
Why, said I, what did I say ? for I had not named the words 
to him. You called aloud, says he, and said, 0 Jemmy ! 0 
Jemmy! come back, come back. 

I laughed at him. My dear, says he, do not laugh, for 
depend upon it, I heard your voice as plain as you hear mine 
now; if you please, I’ll go before a magistrate and make oath 
of it ; I then began to be amazed and surprised, and indeed 
frighted, and told him what I had really done, and how I had 
called after him, as above. When we had amused ourselves 
awhile about this, I said to him, Well, you shall go away 
from me no more, I’ll go all over the world with you rather. 
He told me, it would be a very difhcult thing for him to leave 
me, but since it must be, he hoped I would make it as easy 
to me as I could; but as for him, it would be his destruction, 
that he foresaw'. 

^ However, he told me that he had considered he had left 
me to travel to London alone, which was a long journey; 
and that as he might as well go that way as £|-ny way else, 
he was resolved to see me hither, or near it ; and if he di(l 
go away then without taking his leave, I should not take it 
ill of him ; and this he made me promise. 

He told me how he had dismissed his three servants, sold 
their horses, and sent the fellows away to seek their fortunes, 
and all in a little time, at a town on the road, I know not 
where ; and, say he, it cost mo some tears all alone by myself, 
to think how much happier they were than their master, for 
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they could go to the next gentleman’s house to see fof a Sfif* 
vice, -whereas.; said he^ I kne-w not whither to go, or what to 
do with myself. 

I told him I was so completely miserable in parting with 
liim, that I could not be woiwe; and that now he was 
come again, I would not go from him, if he would take me 
with him, let him go whither he would. And in the 
mean time I agreed that we would go together to London ; 
but I could not be brought to consent he should go away at 
last, and not take his leave of me ; but told him jesting, that 
if he did, I would call him back again as loud as I did 
before. Then I pulled out his watch, and gave it him back, 
and his two rings, and his ten guineas ; but he would not 
take them, which made me very much suspect that ho re- 
solved to go off upon the road, and leave me. 

The truth is, the circumstances he was in, the passionate 
expressions of his letter, the kind gentle manly treatment I 
had from him in all the affair, with the concern he showed 
for me in it, his manner of parting with that large share 
which he gave me of his little stock left, all these had joined 
to make such impressions on me, that I could not bear the 
thoughts of parting with him. 

Two days after this we quitted Chester, I in the stage- 
coach, and he on horseback ; I dismissed my maid at Chester; 
he was very much against my being without a maid, but she 
being hired in the country (keeping no servant at London), I 
told him it would have been barbarous to have taken the 
poor wench, and have turned her away as soon as I came to 
town ; and it would also have been a needless charge on the 
road ; so I satisfied him, and he was easy on that score. 

He came -with me as far as Dunstable, within thirty miles 
of London, and then he told me fate and his own misfor- 
tunes obliged him to leave me, and that it was not conve- 
nient for him to go to London, for reasons which it was of 
no value to me to know, and I saw him preparing to go. 
The stage-coach we were in did not usually stop at Dun- 
stable, but I desiring it for a quarter of an hour, they were 
content to stand at an inn-door a while, and wo went into 
the house. 

Being in the inn, I told him I had but one favour more to 
ask him, and that was, that since he could not go any farther, 
he would give me leave to stay a week or two in the town 
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tvitH him, that we might in that time think of something to 
prevent such a ruinous thing to us both, as a final separa- 
tion would be ; and that I had something of moment to offer 
to him, which perhaps he might find practicable to our ad- 
vantage. 

This was too reasonable a proposal to be denied, so he 
called the landlady of the house, and told her his wife was 
taken ill, and so ill that she could not think of going any 
farther in a stage-coach, which had tired her almost to death, 
and asked if she could not get us a lodging for two or three 
days in a private house where I might rest me a little, for 
the journey had been too much for me? The landlady, a 
good sort of a woman, well-bred, and very obliging, came im- 
mediately to see me ; told me, she had two or three very 
good rooms in a part of the house quite out of the noise, 
and if I saw them she did not doubt but I would like 
them, and I should have one of her maids, that should do 
nothing else but wait on me ; this was so very kind, that I 
could not but accept of it; so I went to look on the rooms, 
and liked them very well, and indeed they were extraordi- 
narily furnished, and very pleasant lodgings ; so we paid the 
stage-coach, took out our baggage, and resolved to stay here 
awhile. 

Here I told him I would live with him now till all my 
money was spent, but would not let him spend a shilling of 
his own ; we had some kind squabble about that, but I told 
him it was the last time I was like to enjoy his company, and 
I desired that he would let me be master in that thing only, 
and he should govern in everything else ; so he acquiesced. 

Here one evening, taking a walk into the fields, I told him 
I would now make the proposal to him I had told him of ; 
accordingly I related to him how I had lived in Virginia, 
that I had a mother, I believed was alive there still, though 
my husband was dead some years ; I told him that had not 
my effects miscarried, which by the way I magnified pretty 
much, I might have been fortune good enough to him to 
have kept us from being parted in this manner. Then I en- 
tered into the manner of people’s settling in those countries, 
how they had a quantity of land given them by the constitu- 
tion of the place ; and if not, that it might be purchased at 
so easy a rate that it was not worth naming. 

I then gave him a full and distinct account of the nature 
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of planting, how with carrying over hut two or three hundred 
pounds’ value in English goods, with some servants and tools, 
a man of application would presently lay a foundation for a 
family, and in a few years would raise an estate. 

I let him into the nature of the product of the earth, how 
the ground was cured and prepared, and what the usual 
increase of it was ; and demonstrated to him, that in a very 
13 bw years, with such a beginning, we should be as certain of 
being rich, as we were now certain of being poor. 

He was surprised at my discourse ; for we made it the 
whole subject of our conversation for near a week together, 
in which time I laid it down in black and white, as we say, 
that it was morally impossible, with a supposition of any 
reasonable good conduct, but that we must thrive there and 
do very well. 

Then I told him what measures I would take to raise such 
a sum as 300Z. or thereabouts ; and I argued with him how 
good a method it would be to put an end to our misfortunes, 
and restore our circumstances in the world, to what we had 
both expected ; and I added, that after seven years we might 
be in a posture to leave our plantation in good hands, and 
come ovpr again and receive the income of it, and live here 
and enjoy it; and I gave him examples of some that had 
done so, and lived now in very good figure in London. 

In short, I pressed him so to it, that he almost agreed to 
it, but still something or other broke it off ; till at last he 
turned the tables, and began to talk almost to the same 
purpose of Ireland. 

He told me that a man that could confine himself to a 
country life, and that could but find stock to enter upon any 
land, should have farms there for 50Z. a-year, as good as wore 
let here for 200Z. a-year ; that the produce was such, and so 
rich the land, that if much was not laid up, we were sure to 
live as handsomely upon it as a gentleman of 3000/. a-ycar 
could do in England ; and that he had laid a scheme to leave 
me in London, and go over and try ; and if he found he could 
lay a handsome foundation of living, suitable to the respect 
he had for me, as he doubted not he should do, he would 
come over and fetch me. 

I was dreadfully afraid that upon such a proposal he would 
have taken me at my word, viz., to turn my little income 
into money, and let him carry it over into Ireland and try 
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nis experiment witli it; "but lie was too just to desire it, or 
to have accepted it if I had offered it ; and he anticipated me 
in that, for he added, that he would go and try his fortune 
that way, and if he found he could do anything at it to live 
then by adding mine to it when I went over, we should live 
like ourselves ; but that he would not hazard a shilling of 
mine till he had made the experiment with a little, and In. 
assured me that if he found nothing to be done in Ireland, 
he would then come to me and join in my project for Vir- 
ginia. 

He was so earnest upon his project being to be tried first, 
that I could not withstand him ; however he promised to let 
me hear from him in a very little time after his arriving there, 
to let me know whether his prospect answered his design, 
that if there was not a probability of success, I might take 
the occasion to prepare for our other voyage, and then, ho 
assured me, he would go with me to America with all his 
heart. 

I could bring him to nothing farther than this, and whicli 
entertained us near a month, during which I enjoyed his 
company, which was the most entertaining that ever I met 
with in my life before. In this time he let me into part of 
the story of his own life, which was indeed surprising, and 
full of an infinite variety, sufficient to fill up a much brighter 
history for its adventures and incidents, than any I ever saw 
in print ; but I shall have occasion to say more of him here- 
after. 

We parted at last, though with the utmost reluctance on 
my side ; and indeed he took his leave veiy unwillingly too, 
but necessity obliged him, for his reasons were very good, 
why he would not come to London, as I understood more 
fully afterwards. 

' I gave him a direction how to write to me, though still I 
reserved the grand secret, which was not to let him evei* 
know my true name, who I was, or where to be found ; he 
likewise let me know how to write a letter to him, so that 
.he said he would be sure to receive it. 

I came to London the next day after we parted, but did 
not go directly to my old lodgings ; but for another nameless 
reason took a private lodging in St. John’s-street, or, as it is 
vulgarly railed, vSt. Jones’s near Clcrkenwell ; and liere being 
perfetly alone,' 1 had leisure to sit down and refioct seriously 
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upon tlie last seven months* -ramble I had made, for I had 
been abroad no less ; the pleasant hours I had with my 
last husband I looked back on vuth an infinite deal of plea- 
sure ; but that pleasure was very much lessened, when I found 
some time after that I was really with child. 

This was a perplexing thing, because of the difficulty which 
was before me where I should get leave to lie in ; it being 
one of the nicest things in the world at that time of day, for 
a woman that was a stranger, and had no friends, to be en- 
tertained in that circumstance without security, which I had 
not, neither could I procure any. 

I had taken care all this while to preserve a correspondence 
with my friend at the bank, or rather he took care to corre- 
spond with me, for he wrote to me once a week ; and though 
I had not spent my money so fast as to want any from him, 
yet I often wrote also to let him know I was alive ; I had 
left directions in Lancashire, so that I had these letters con- 
veyed to me ; and during my I'ecess at St. Jones’s I received 
a very obliging letter from him, assuring me that his process 
for a divorce went on with success, though he met with some 
difficulties in it that he did not expect. 

I was not displeased with the news that his process was 
more tedious than he expected ; for though I was in no con- 
dition to have had him yet, not being so foolish to many him 
when I knew myself to be with child by another man, as 
some I know have ventured to do ; yet I was not willing to 
lose him,, and in a word, resolved to have him if he continued 
in the same mind, as soon as I was up again ; for I saw 
apparently 1 should heai' no more from my other husband ; 
and as he had all along pressed me to marry, and had assured 
me he would not be at all disgusted at it, or ever olFcr to claim 
me again, so I made no scruple to resolve to do it if I could, 
and if my other friend stood to his bargain ; and I had a 
great deal of reason to be assured that he would, by the letters 
he wrote to me, which were the kindest and most obliging 
that could be. 

I now grew big, and the people where I lodged perceived 
it, and began to take notice of it to me, and as far as civility 
would allow, intimated that I must think of removing ; this 
put me to extreme perplexity, and I grow very melancholy, 
for indeed 1 knew not what course to take ; I had money, 
but no Mends, and was like now tr have a child upon my 
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Lands to keep, which was a difficulty I had never had upon 
jne yet, as my story hitherto makes appear. 

In the course of this affair I fell very ill, and my melan- 
choly really increased my distemper ; my illness proved at 
length to be only an ague, but my apprehensions were really 
that I should mfecarry ; I should not say apprehensions, for 
indeed I would have been glad to miscarry, but I could never 
entertain so much as a thought of taking anything to make 
me miscarry ; I abhorred, I say, so much as the thought of 
it. 

However, speaking of it, the gentlewoman who kept the 
house, proposed to me to send for a midwife ; I scrupled it at 
first, but after some time consented, but told her I had no ac- 
quaintance with any midwife, and so left it to her. 

It seems the mistress of the house was not so great a 
stranger to such cases as mine was, as I thought at first she 
had been, as will appear presently ; and she sent for a midwife 
of the right sort, that is to say, the right sort for me. 

The woman appeared to be an experienced woman in her 
business, I mean os a midwife, but she had another calling 
too, in which she was as expert as most women, if not more : 
my landlady had told her I was very melancholy, and that 
she believed that had done me harm ; and once, before me, 

said to her, Mi’S. B , I believe this lady’s trouble is of 

a kind that is pretty much in your way, and therefore if you 
can do anything for her, pray do, for she is a very civil 
gentlewoman ; and so she went out of the room. 

I really did not understand her, but my Mother Midnight 
began very seriously to explain what she meant, as soon as 
she was gone ; Madam, says she, you seem not to understand 
what your landlady means, and when you do, you need not 
let her know at all that you do so. 

She moans that you are under some circumstances that 
may render your lying-in difficult to you, and that you are 
not willing to be exposed ; I need say no more, but to tell 
you, that if you think fit to communicate so much of your 
jcase to me as is necessary, for I do not desire to pry into 
ehose things, I perhaps may be in a condition tq assist you, 
and to make you easy, and remove all your dull though! s 
upon that subject. 

Every word tliis creature said was a cordial to me, and 
put new life and new spirit iiito ipy verjr he^rt ; my blood 

yOL. lu. 1C 
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legan to circulate immediately, and I was quite another body \ 
r eat my victuals again, and grew better presently after it : 
she said a great deal more to the same purpose, and then 
having pressed me to be free with her, and promised in the 
solemnest manner to be secret, she stopped a little, as if 
waiting to see what impression it made on me, and what I 
would say. 

I was too sensible of the want I was in of sach a woman, 
not to accept her offer ; I told her my case was partly as she 
guessed, and partly not, for I was really married, and had a 
husband, though he was so remote at that time, as that he 
could not appear publicly. 

She took me short, aud told me that was none of her busi- 
ness ; all the ladies that came under her care were married 


women to her ; every woman, says she, that is with child, 
has a father for it, and whether that father was a husband or 
no husband, was no business of hers ; her business was to 
assist me in my present circumstances, whether I had a hus- 
band or no ; for, madam, says she, to have a husband that 
cannot appear, is to have no husband, and therefore whether 
you aj’e a wife or a mistress is all one to me. 


I found presently, that whether I was a whore or a 'wife, I 
was to pass for a whore here, so I let that go : I told her it 
was true, as she said, but that however, if I must tell her my 
case, I must tell it her as it was ; so I related it as short as I 
could, and^ I concluded it to her ; I trouble you with this, 
madam, said I, not that, as you said befoi’e, it is much to the 
purpose in your affair ; but this is to the purpose, namely, 
that I am not in any pain about being seen, or being con- 
cealed, for ’tis perfectly indifferent to me : but ray difficulty 
is, that I have no acquaintance in this part of the nation. 

I understand you, madam, says she, you have no security 
to bring to prevent the parish impertinences usual in such 
cases ; and perhaps, says she, do not know very well how to 
dispose of the child when it comes. The last, says I, is not 
so much my concern as the first. Well, madam, answers the 
midwife, dare you put yourself into my hands? I live in 
such a place; though I do not inquire after you, you may 

inquire after me ; my name is B , I live in such a 

street, naming the street, at the sign of the cradle; my pro^ 
fessioii IS a mid^fe, and I have many ladies that come to niy 
house to he in ; I have given security to the parish in general 
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to secure them from any charge from what shall come into 
the world under my roof ; I have but one question to ask in 
the whole affair, madam, says she, and if that be answered, 
you shall be entirely easy of the rest. 

I presently understood what she meant, and told her, 
Madam, I believe I understand you ; I thank God, though I 
want friends in this part of the world, I do not want money, 
so far as may be necessary, though I do not abound in that 
neither : this I added, because I would not make her expect 
great things. Well madam, says she, that is the thing indeed, 
without which nothing can be done in these cases ; and yet, 
says she, you shall see that I will not impose upon you, or 
offer anything that is unkind to you, and you shall know 
everything beforehand, that you may suit yourself to the 
occasion, and be either costly or sparing as you see fit. 

I told her she seemed to be so perfectly sensible of my 
condition, that I had nothing to ask of her but this, that 
as I had money sufficient, but not a great quantity, she 
would order it so that I might be at as little superfluous 
charge as possible. 

She replied, that she should bring in an account of the ex- 
penses of it in two or three shapes ; I should choose as I 
pleased ; and I desired her to do so. 

The next day she brought it, and the copy of her three 
bills was as follows : 


£. s. d 


1. For three months’ lodging in her house, 

including my diet, at IO 5 . a week GOO 

2. For a nurse for the month, and use of child- 
bed linen 110 0 

3. For a minister to christen the child, and to 

the godfathers and clerk 1 10 0 

4. For a supper at the christening if I had five 

friends at it 1 0 0 

For her fees as a midwife, and the taking off 

the trouble of the parish 3 3 0 

Tr her maid-servant attending 0 10 0 


£13 13 0 

This was the first bill, the second was in tne same terms 

K 2 
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£. S. d. 

1 . For three months* lodging and diet, &c., at 

205. per week 12 0 0 

2. For a nurse for the month, and the use of 

linen and lace 2 10 0 

3. For the minister to christen the child, &c. a,s 

above 2 0 0 

4. For a supper, and for sweetmeats 3 3 0 

For her fees as above 5 5 0 

For a servant maid ^ ^ ^ 

£2G 18 0 

This was the second rate bill; the third, she said, was for a 
degree higher, and when the father or friends appeared. 


5 . d. 


1. For three months’ lodging and diet, having 

two rooms and a garret for a servant 30 0 0 

2. For a nurse for the month, and the finest suit 

of child-bed linen 4 4 0 

3. For the minister to christen the child, &c.... 2 10 0 

4. For a supper, the gentleman to send in the 

wine 6 0 0 

For my fees, &c 10 10 0 

The maid, besides their own maid, only 0 10 0 


£53 14 0 

I looked upon all the three bills, and smiled, and told her 
I did not see but that she was very reasonable in her demands, 
all things considered, and I did not doubt but her accommo- 
dations were good. 

She told me I should be a judge of that when I saw them : 
I told her I was sorry to tell her that I feared I must bo her 
lowest-rated customer; and perhaps, madam, said I, you will 
make me the less welcome upon that account. No, not at all, 
said she, for where I have one of the third sort, I have two 
of the second, and four of the first, and I get as much by 
them in proportion, as by any ; but if you doubt my care of 
you, I will allow any friend you have to see if you arc well 
v\ ailed on or no. 
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Then she explained the particulars of her hill. Iti the first 
place, madam, said she, I would have you observe that here 
is three months keeping you at but IO 5 . a week ; I undeir 
take to say you will not complain of my table : I suppose, 
says she, you do not live cheaper where you are now. No, 
indeed, said I, nor so cheap, for I give 6s. per week for my 
chamber, and find my own diet, which costs me a great deal 
more. 

Then, madam, says she, if the child should not live, as it 
sometimes happens, there is the minister’s article saved ; an<l 
if you have no friends to come, you may save the expense of 
a supper ; so that take those articles out, madam, says she, 
your lying-in will not cost you above 51. 3s. more than your 
ordinary charge of living. 

This was the most reasonable thing that I ever heard of; so 
I smiled, and told her I would come and be a customer; but I 
told her also, that as I had two months and more to go, I 
might perhaps be obliged to stay longer with her than three 
months, and desired to know if she would not be obliged to 
remove me before it was proper. No, she said, her house 
■ was large, and besides, she never put anybody to remove, that 
had lain in, ’till they were willing to go ; and if she had more 
ladies offered, she was not so ill-beloved among her neighbours 
but she could provide accommodation for twenty, if there was 
occasion. 

I found she was an eminent lady in her way, and in short, I 
agreed to put myself into her hands: she then talked of other 
things, looked about into my accommodations where I was, 
found fault with my wanting attendance and conveniences, 
and that I should not be used so at her house. I told her I 
was shy of speaking, for the woman of the house looked 
stranger, or at least I thought so, since I had been ill, because 
I was with child; and I was afraid she would put some 
affront or other upon me, supposing that I had been able to 
give but a slight account of myself. 

0 dear, says she, her ladyship is no stranger to these 
things ; she has tried to entertain ladies in your condition, 
but could not secure the parish ; and besides, such a nice lady, 
as you take her to be ; however, since you are agoing, you 
shall not meddle with her, but I’ll see you are a little better 
looked after while you are here, and it shall not cost you t’ 
more neither. 
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I did not un derst and her: however, I thanked her, so we 
parted. The next morning she sent me a chicken roasted and 
hot, and a bottle of sherry, and ordered the maid to tell me 
that she was to wait on me every day as long as I stayed 
there. 

This was surprisingly good and kind, and I accepted it very 
willingly ; at night she sent to me again, to know if I wanted 
anything, and to order the maid to come to her in the morn 
ing for dinner ; the maid had orders to make me some choco 
late in the morning before she came away, and at noon she 
brought me the sweetbread of a breast of veal, whole, and a 
dish of soup for my dinner ; and after this manner she nursed 
me up at a distance, so that I was mightily well pleased, and 
quickly well, for indeed my dejections before were the prin- 
cipal part of my illness. 

I expected, as is usually the case among such people, that 
the servant she sent me would have been some impudent 
brazen wench of Drury-Iane breeding, and I was very uneasy 
upon that account ; so I would not let her lie in the house 
the first night, but had my eyes about me as narrowly as if 
she had been a public thief. 

My gentlewoman guessed presently what was the matter, 
and sent her back with a short note, that I might depend 
upon the honesty of her maid ; that she would be answerable 
for her upon all accounts ; and that she took no servants 
without very good security : I was then perfectly easy, and 
indeed the maid’s behaviour spoke for itself, for a modester, 
quieter, soberer girl never came into anybody’s family, and I 
found her so afterwards. 

As soon as I was well enough to go abroad, I went with 
the maid to see the house, and to see the apartment I was to 
have ; and everything was so handsome and so clean, that, in 
short, I had nothing to say, but was wonderfully pleased v/ith 
what I had met with, which, considering the melancholy cir- 
cumstances I was in, was beyond what I looked for. 

It might be expected that I should give some account of 
the nature of the wicked practices of this woman, in whose 
hands I was now fallen ; but it would be but too much en- 
couragement to the vice, to let the world see what easy mea- 
sures were here taken to rid the women’s burthen of a child 
clandestinely gotten. This grave matron had several sorts 
of practice, and this was one, that if a child was born, though 
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ttot iu her house (for she had the occasion to he called to 
many private labours), she had people always ready, who for 
a piece of money would take the child off their hands, and off 
from the hands of the parish too ; and those children, as she 
said, were honestly taken care of: what should become ct 
them all, considering so many, as by her account she was 
concerned with, I cannot conceive. 

I had many times discourses upon that subject with her ; 
but she was full of this argument, that she saved the life of 
many an innocent lamb, as she called them, which would 
perhaps have been murdered ; and of many a woman, who, 
made desperate by the misfortune, would otherwise be tempted 
to destroy their children. I granted her that this was true, 
and a very commendable thing, provided the poor children 
fell into good hands afterwards, and were not abused and 
neglected by the nurses ; she answered, that she always took 
care of that, and had no nurses in her business but what were 
very good people, and such as might be depended upon. 

I could say nothing to the contrary, and so was obliged to 
say, Madam, I do not question but you do your part, but 
what those people do is the main question; and she stopped 
my mouth again with saying she took the utmost care about it. 

The only thing I found in all her conversation on these 
subjects, that gave me any, distaste, was, that one time in 
discoursing about my being so far gone with child, she said 
something that looked as if she could help me off with my 
burthen sooner, if I was willing ; or, in English, that she could 
give me something to make me miscarry, if I had a desire 
to put an end to my troubles that way ; but I soon let her 
see that I abhorred the thoughts of it ; and to do her justice, 
she put it off so cleverly, that I could not say she really 
intended it, -or whether she only mentioned the practice as a 
horrible thing ; for she couched her words so well, and took 
- my meaning so quickly, that she gave her negative before I 
could explain myself. 

To bring this part into as narrow a compass as possible, I 
quitted my lodging at St. Jones’s, and went to my new gover- 
ness, for so they called her in the house, and there I was 
indeed treated with so much courtesy, so carefuUy looked to, 
and everything so well, that J was aui*prised at it, and. could 
not at first see what advantage my governess made of it ; but 
I found afterwards that she professed to make no profit ol 
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the lodger^s diet, nor indeed could she get much by It, but that 
her profit lay in the other articles of her management, and 
she made enough, that way I assure you ; lor ’tis scarce 
credible what practice she had, as well abroad as at home, 
and yet all upon the private account, or in plain English, the 
whoring account. 

While I was in her house, which was near four months, 
she had no less than twelve ladies of pleasure brought to bed 
within doors, and I think she had two-and-thirty, or there- 
abouts, under her conduct without doors ; whereof one, as 
nice as she was with me, was lodged with my old landlady 
at St. Jones’s. 

This was a strange testimony of the growing vice of the 
age, and as bad as I had been myself, it shocked my very 
sense ; I began to nauseate the place I was in, and above all, 
the practice ; and yet I must say that I never saw, or do I 
believe there was to be seen, the least indecency in the house 
the whole time I was there. 

Not a man was ever seen to come up stairs, except to visit 
the lying-in ladies within their month, nor then without the 
old lady with them, who made it a piece of the honour of her 
management that no man should touch a woman, no, not his 
own wife, within the month ; nor would she permit any man 
to lie in the house upon any pretence whatever, no, not 
though it was with his own wife ; and her saying for it was, that 
she cared not how many children were born in her house, 
but she would have none got there if she could help it. 

It might perhaps be carried farther than was needful, but 
it was an error of the right hand if it was an error, for by 
this she kept up the reputation, such as it was, of her business, 
and obtained this character, that though she did take care of 
the women when they were debauched, yet she was not instru- 
mental to their being debauched at all ; and yet it was a 
wicked trade she drove too. 

TThile I was here, and before I was brought to bed, 1 
received a letter from my trustee at the bank full of kind 
obliging things, and earnestly pressing me to return to London; 
it was near a fortnight old when it came to me, because it had 
first been sent into Lancashire, and then returned to mo ; he 
concludes with telling me that he had obtained a decree 
a^inst his wife, and that he would be ready to make good 
his engagement to me, if I would accept of him, adding a 
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gt6at matiy protestations of kindness and affection, suck as ho 
would have been far from offering if he had known the cir- 
cumstances I had been in, and which, as it was, I had been 
very far from deserving. 

I returned an answer to this letter, and dated it at Liver- 
pool, but sent it by a messenger, alleging that it came in cover 
to a friend in town ; I gave him joy of his deliverance, but 
raised some scruples at the lawfulness of his marrying again, 
and told him I supposed he would consider very seriously 
upon that point before he resolved on it, the consequence 
being too great for a man of his judgment to venture rashly 
upon ; so concluded wishing him very well in whatever he 
resolved, without letting him into anything of my own mind, 
or giving any answer to his proposal of my coming to London 
to him, but mentioned at a distance my intention to return 
the latter end of the year, this being dated in April. 

I was brought to bed about the middle of May, and had 
another brave boy, and myself in as good condition as usual 
on such occasions : my governess did her part as a midwife 
with the greatest art and dexterity imaginable, and far beyond 
all that ever I had had any experience of before. 

Her care of me in my travail, and after in my lying-in, « 
was such, that if she had been my own mother it could not 
have been better. Let none be encouraged in their loose 
practices from this dexterous lady’s management, for she is 
gone to her place, and I dare say has left nothing behind her 
that can or will come up to it. 

I think I had been brought to bed about twenty days when 
I received another letter from my friend at the bank, with 
the surprising news that he had obtained a final sentence of 
divorce against his wife, and had served her with it on such 
a day, and that he had such an answer to give to all my 
scruples about his marrying again, as I could not expect, and 
as he had no desire of ; for that his wife, who had been under 
some remorse before for her usage of him, as soon as she heard 
that he had gained his point, had very unhappily destroyed 
herself that same evening. 

He expressed himself very handsomely as to his being 
concerned at her disaster, but cleared himself of having any 
hand in it, and that he had only done himself justice in a case 
In which he was notoriously injured and abused* however, 
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he said that lie was extremely afflicted at it, and had *no view 
of any satisfaction left in this world, but only in the hope that 
1 would come and relieve him by my company ; and then he 
pressed me violently indeed to give him some hopes, that I 
would at least come up to town and let him see me, when he 
would farther enter into discourse about it, 

I was exceedingly surprised at the news, and began now 
seriously to reflect on my circumstances, and the inex- 
pressible misfortune it was to have a child upon my hands ; 
and what to do in it I knew not. At last I opened my case 
at a distance to my governess ; I appeared melancholy for 
several days, and she lay at me continually to know what 
troubled me ; I could not for my life tell her that I had an 
offer of marriage, after I had so often told her that I had a ' 
husband, so that I really knew not what to say to her ; I 
owned I had something which very much troubled me, but 
at the same time told her I could not speak of it to any one 
alive. 

She continued importuning me several days, but it was 
impossible, I told her, for me to commit the secret to any- 
body; this, instead of being an answer to her, increased her 
importunities ; she urged her having been trusted with the 
greatest secrets of this nature, that it was her business to 
conceal everything, and that to discover things of that nature 
would be her ruin ; she asked me if ever I had found her 
tattling of other people’s affairs, and how could I suspect 
her ? she told me, to unfold myself to hei*, was telling it to 
nobody; that she was silent as death, that it must be a very 
strange case indeed, that she could not help me out of; but 
to conceal it was to deprive myself of all possible help, or 
means of help, and to deprive her of the opportunity of 
serving me. In short, she had such a bewitching eloquence, 
and so great a power of persuasion, that there was no con- 
cealing anything from her. 

^ So I resolved to unbosom myself to her ; I told her the 
history of my Lancashire marriage, and how both of us had 
been disappointed ; how we came together, and how we 
parted : how he discharged me, as far as lay in him, and 
gave me free liberty to marry again, protesting that if he 
knew it he would never claim me, or disturb, or expose me| 
that I thought I was free, but was di*cadfuUy afraid to 
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ffenture, ibr fear of tlie c.nsequences that might follow in 
case of a discovery. 

Then I told her what a good offer I had ; showed her my 
friend^s letters, inviting me to London, and with what affection 
they were written, bnt blotted out the name, and also the 
story about the disaster of his wife, only that she was dead. 

She fell a laughing at my scruples about marrying, and 
told me the other was no marriage, but a cheat on both 
sides ; and that as we were parted by mutual consent, the 
nature of the contract was destroyed, and the obligation was 
mutually discharged ; she had arguments for this at the tip 
of her tongue ; and in short, reasoned me out of my reason ; 
not but that it was too by the help of my own inclination. 

But then came the great and main difficulty, and that was 
the child ; this, she told me, must be removed, and that so 
as that it should never be possible for any one to discover it. 
I knew there was no marrying without concealing that I had 
had a child, for he would soon have discovered by the age of 
it that it was born, nay, and gotten too, since my parley with 
him, and that would have destroyed all the affair. 

But it touched my heart so forcibly to think of parting 
entirely with the child, and for aught I knew, of having it 
murdered, or starved by neglect and ill-usage, which was 
much the same, that I could not think of it without horror. 
I wish all those women who consent to the disposing their 
children out of the way, as it is called, for decency sake, 
wovdd consider that ’tis only a contrived method for murder ; 
that is to say, killing their children with safety. 

It is manifest to all that understand anytliing of children, 
that we are born into the world helpless, and uncapable 
either to supply our own wants, or so much as make them 
known ; and that without help we must perish ; and this 
help requires not only an assisting hand, whether of tlie 
mother, or somebody else, but there are two things necessary 
in that assisting hand, that is, care and skill ; without both 
which, half the children that are born would die; nay, 
though they were not to be denied food ; and one half more 
of those that remained would be cripples or fools, lose their 
limbs, and perhaps their sense. I question not but that 
these are partly the reasons why affection was placed by 
nature in the hearts of mothers to their children ; without 
which they would never be able to give themselves up, as 
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necessary they should, to the care and waking fains neodiul 
to the support of children. 

Since this care is needful to the life of children, to neglect 
them is to murder them; again, to give them up to he 
managed hy those people who have none of that needful 
affection placed by nature in them, is to neglect them in the 
highest degree ; nay, in some it goes farther, and is in order 
to their being lost; so that ’tis an intentional murder, whether 
the child lives or dies. 

All those things represented themselves to my view, and 
that in the blackest and most J&ightful form ; and as I was 
very free with my governess, whom I had now learned to 
call mother, I represented to her all the dark thoughts which 
I had about it, and told her what distress I was in: she 
seemed graver by much at this part than at the other; but 
as she was hardened in these things beyond all possibility of 
being touched with the religious part, and the scruples about 
the murder, so she was equally impenetrable in that part 
which related to affection ; she asked me if she had not been 
careful and tender of me in my lying-in, as if I had been 
her own child? I told her I owned she had. Well, my dear, 
says she, and when you are gone, what are you to me? and 
what would it be to me if you were to be hanged ? Do you 
think there are not women, who, as it is their trade, and 
they get their bread by it, vdue themselves upon their being 
as cai’eful of children as their own mothers ? Yes, yes, child, 
says she, fear it not ; how were we nursed ourselves ? Are 
you sure, you were nursed up by your own mother? and yet 
you look fat and fair, child, says the old beldam; and with 
that she stroked me over the face. Never be concerned, 
child, says she, going on in her drolling way: I have no 
murderers about me, I employ the best nurses that can be 
had ; and have as few children miscai-ry under their hands, 
as there would if they were all nursed by mothers ; wo want 
neither care nor skill. 

She touched me to the quick, when she asked if I was 
sure that I was nursed by my own mother ; on the contrary, 
I was sure I was not; and I trembled and looked pale at the 
very expression. Sure, said I to myself, this creature cannot 
be a witch, or have any conversation with a spirit, that can 
inform her what I was, before I was able to know it myself; 
and I looked at her as if I had been frighted; but refecting 
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that it could not be possible for her to know anything about 
me, that went off, and I began to be easy, but it was not 
presently. 

She perceived the disorder I was in, but did not know the 
meaning of it ; so she run on in her wild talk upon the weak- 
ness of my supposing that children were murdered, because 
they were not all nursed by the mother ; and to persuade me 
that the children she disposed of were as well used as if the 
mothers had the nursing of them themselves. 

It may be true, mother, says I, for aught I know, but my 
doubts are very strongly grounded. Come then, says she, let’s 
hear some of them. Why, first, says I, you give a piece of 
money to these people to take the child off the parent’s hands, 
and to take care of it as long as it lives ; now we know, 
mother, said I, that those are poor people, and their gain 
consists in being quit of the charge as soon as they can ; how 
can I doubt but that, as it is best for them to have the child 
die, they are not over solicitous about its life? 

This is all vapoui'S and fancy, says she ; I tell you their 
credit depends upon the child’s life, and they are as careful 
as any mother of you all. 

0 mother, says I, if I was but sure my little baby would 
be carefully looked to, and have justice done it, I should bo 
happy ; but it is impossible I can be satisfied in that point, 
unless I saw it, and to see it would be ruin and destruction, 
as my case now stands ; so what to do I know not. 

A fine story ! says the governess ; you would sec the child, 
and you would not see the child ; you would be concealed 
end discovered both together ; those are things impossible, 
my dear, and so you must e^en do as other conscientious 
mothers have done before you ; and be contented with things 
as they must be, though not as you wish them to be. 

1 understood what she meant by conscientious mothers ; she 
would have said conscientious whores, but she was not willing 
to disoblige me, for really in this case I was not a whore, 
because legally marx'icd, the force of my former marriage 
excepted. 

However, lot me bo what I would, I was not come up to 
that pitch of hardness, common to the profession ; I mean, to 
be unnatural, and regardless of the safety of my child, and I 
preserved this honest affection so long, that 1 was upon the 
point of giving up my friend at the bank, who lay so hard at 
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me to come to Hm, and marry Mm, that tliere was Wdlj 
any room to deny him. 

At last my old governess came to me, with her usual 
assurance. Come, my dear, says she, I have found out a way 
how you shall he at a certainty that your child shall be used 
well, and yet the people that take care of it shall never know 
you. 

0 mother, says I, if you can do so, you will engage me to 
you for ever. Well, says she, are you willing to be at some 
small annual expense, more than what we usually give to the 
people we contract with? Ay, says I, with all my heart, 
provided I may be concealed. As to that, says she, you shall 
be secure, for the nurse shall never dare to inquire about you, 
and you shall once or twice a year go with me and see your 
child, and see how ’tis used, and be satisfied that it is in good 
hands, nobody knowing who you are. 

Why, said I, do you think, that when I come to see my 
child, I shall be able to conceal my being the mother of it ? 
do you think that possible ? 

Well, says she, if you discover it, the nurse shall be never 
the wiser ; she shall be forbid to take any notice ; if she offers 
it, she shall lose the money which you are to be supposed to 
give her, and the child be taken from her too. 

1 was very well pleased with this ; so the next week a 
countrywoman was brought from Hertford, or thereabouts, 
who was to take the child off our hands entirely, for 10^. in 
money ; but if I would allow bL a year more to her, she 
would be obliged to bring the child to my governess's house 
as often as we desired, or we should come down and look 

it, and see how well she used it. 

The woman was a very wholesome-looked likely woman- 
a cottager’s wife, but she had very good clothes and lineup 
and everything well about her ; and with a heavy heart and 
many a tear, I let her have my child : I had been down at 
Hertford and looked at her, and at her dwelling, which I 
liked well enough ; and I promised her gi'eat things if she 
would be kind to the child, so she knew at first word that I 
was the child’s mother ; but she seemed to he so much out of 
the way, and to have no room to inquire after me, that I 
thought I was safe enough ; so in short, I consented to let her 
have the child, and I gave her 10^., that is to say, I gave it. 
to my governe'^s, who gave it the poor woman before my face, 
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ihe agreeing never to return tlie cliild to nae, or to claim 
anything more for its keeping, or bringing up ; only that I 
promised, if she took a great deal of care of it, I would give 
her something more as often as I came to see it ; so that I 
was not bound to pay the 5Z. only that I promised my 
governess I would do it ; and thus my great care was over, 
after a manner, which though it did not at all satisfy my mind, 
yet was the most convenient for me, as my affairs then stood, 
of any that could be thought of at that time. 

I then began to write to my friend at the bank in a more 
kindly style, and particularly about the beginning of July I 
sent him a letter, that I purposed to be in town some time 
in August ; he returned me an answer in the most passionate 
terms imaginable, and desired me to let him have timely notice, 
and he would come and meet me two days* journey ; this 
puzzled me scurvily, and I did not know what answer to make” 
to it ; once I was resolved to take the stage-coach to West- 
Chester, on purpose only to have the satisfaction of coming 
back, that he might see me really come in the same coach ; 
for I had a jealous thought, though I had no ground for it 
at all, lest he should think I was not really in the country. 

I endeavoured to reason myself out of it, but it was in vain 
the impression lay so strong on my mind, that it was not to 
be resisted. At last it came as an addition to my new design 
of going into the country, that it would be an excellent blind 
to my old governess, and would cover entirely all my other 
' affairs, for she did not know in the least, whether my new 
lover lived in London or in Lancashire ; and when I told her 
my resolution, she was fully persuaded it was in Lancashire. 

Having taken my measures for this journey, I let her know 
it, and sent the maid that tended me from the beginning, to 
take a place for me in the coach ; she would have had me let 
the maid have waited on me down to the last stage, and come 
up again in the waggon, but I convinced her it would not be 
convenient. When I went away, she told me she would enter 
into no measures for correspondence, for she saw evidently 
that my affection to my child would cause me to write to her, 
and to visit her too. when I came to town again. I assured 
her it would, and ai )ok my leave, well satisfied to have been 
freed from such a nouse, however good my accommodation? 
there had been. 

I took the place in the coach rot to its full extent, but to 
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a place :alled Stone, in Cheshire, where I not only had no 
manner of business, but not the least acquaintance with any 
person in the town : but I knew that with money in the pocket 
one is at home anywhere ; so I lodged there two or tliree 
days, till watching my opportunity, I found room in another 
stage-coach, and took passage back again for London, sending 
a letter to my gentleman, that I should be such a certain day 
at Stony-Stratford, where the coachman told me he was to 
lodge. 

It happened to be a chance coach that I had taken up, 
which having been hired on purpose to carry some gentlemen 
to West-Chester, who were going for Ireland, was now re- 
turning, and did not tie itself up to exact times or places, as 
the stages did 5 so that having been obliged to lie still on 
Sunday, he had time to get himself ready to come out, which 
otherwise he could not have done. 

His warning was so short, that he could not reach Stony- 
Stratford time enough to be with me at night, but he met me 
at a place called Brickhill the next jnorning, just as wo were 
coming into the town. 

I confess I was very glad to see him, for I thought myself 
a little disappointed over night: he pleased mo doubly too by 
the figure he came in, for he brought a very handsome (gentle- 
man’s) coach, and four horses, with a servant to attend him. 

He took me out of the stage-coach immediately, which 
stopped at an inn in Brickhill ; and putting into the same inn, 
he set up his own coach, and bespoke his dinner: I asked him 
what he meant by that, for I was for going forward with the 
journey ; he said. No, I had need of a little rest upon the 
road, and that was a very good sort of a house, though it 
was but a little town ; so we would go no fiirthcr that night, 
whatever came of it. 

I did not press him much, for since he had come so far tc 
meet me, and put himself to so much expense, it was but 
reasonable I should oblige him. a little too: so I was easy 
as to that point. 

After dinner we walked to see the town, to see the church, 
and to view the fields, and the country, as is usual for stran- 
gers to do; and our landlord was our gjde in going to see 
the church. I observed my gentleman inquired pretty much 
about the parson, and I took the hint immediately, that 
he certainly would propose to be married ; and it followed 
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ptesently, that in short, I would not refuse him ; for to be plain, 
with my circumstances I was in no condition now to say no : 
I had no reason now to run any more such hazards. 

But while these thoughts run round in my head, which was 
the work but of a few moments, I observed my landlord took 
him aside and whispered to him, though not very softly nei- 
ther, for so much I overheard: Sir, if you shall have occasion 

the rest I could not hear, but it seems it was to this 

purpose : Sir, if you shall have occasion for a minister, I have 
a friend a little way off that will serve you, and be as private 
as you please. My gentleman answered loud enough for me 
to hear, Very well, I believe I shall. 

I was no sooner come back to the inn, but he fell upon me 
with in’esistible words, that since he had had the good fortune 
to meet me, and everything concurred, it would be hastening 
his felicity if I would put an end to the matter just there. 
What, do you mean ? says I, colouring a little : What, in an 
inn, and on the road ! Bless us all, said I, how can you talk 
80 ! 0 ! I can talk so veiy well, says he ; I came on purpose 

to talk so, and I’ll show you that I did ; and with that he 
pulls out a great bundlo of papers. You fright me, said I, 
what are all these ? Don’t be frighted, my dear, said he, and 
kissed me ; this was the first time that he had been so f:ee to 
call me my dear ; then he repeated it, Don’t be frighted, you 
shall see what it is all ; then he laid them all abroad. There 
was first the deed or sentence of divorce from his wife, and 
the full evidence of her playing the whore ; then there was 
the certificates of the minister and churchwardens of the 
parish where she lived, proving that she was buried, and inti- 
mating the manner of her death ; the copy of the coroner’s 
warrant for a jury to sit upon her, and the verdict of the 
jury, who brought it in ‘‘ Non compos mentis.” All this was 
to give me satisfaction, though, by the way, I was not so 
scrupulous, had he known all, but that I might have taken 
him without it: however, I looked them all over as well as I 
could, and told him that this was all very clear indeed, but 
that he need not have brought them out with him, for it was 
time enough. Well, he said, it might be time enough for me, 
but no time but the present time was time enough for him. 

There were other papers rolled up, and I asked him what 
they were ? Why, ay, says he, that’s the question I wanted 
to have you ask me ; so he takes out a little shagreen case, 
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and gives me out of it a very fine diamond ring ; 1 could tiOl 
refuse it, if I had a mind to do so, for he put it upon my fin- 
ger ; so I only made him a curtay ; then he takes out another 
ring ; And this, says he, is for another occasion, and puts that 
into his pocket. Well, hut let me see it though, says I, and 
smiled ; I guess what it is, I think you are mad. I should 
have been mad if I had done less, says he ; and still he did 
not show it me, and I had a great mind to see it ; so says I, 
Well, but let me see it. Hold, says he, first look here ; then 
he took up the roll again, and read it, and behold ! it was a 
license for us to be married. Why, says I, are you distracted? 
you were fully satisfied, sure, that I would yield at first word, 
or resolved to take no denial. The last is certainly the case, 
said he. But you may be mistaken, said I, No, no, says he, 
I must not be denied, I can’t be denied ; and with that he 
fell to kissing me so violently, I could not get rid of him. 

There was a bed in the room, and we were walking to and 
again, eager in the discourse : at last, he takes me by surprise 
in his arms, and threw me on the bed, and himself with me, 
and holding me still fast in his arms, but without the least offer 
of any indecency, courted me to consent with such repeated 
entreaties and arguments, protesting his affection, and vowing 
he would not let me go till I had promised him, that at last I 
said. Why, you resolve not to be denied indeed, I think. 
No, no, says he, I must not be denied,'! won’t be denied, I 
can’t be denied. Well, well, said I, and giving him a slight 
kiss, then you shan’t be denied, let me get up. 

He was so transported with my consent, and the kind 
manner of it, that I began to think once, he took it for a 
marriage, and would not stay for the form ; but I wronged 
him, for he took me by the hand, pulled me up again, and 
tlicn giving me two or three kisses, thanked mo for my kind 
yielding to him ; and was so overcome with the satisfaction 
of it, that I saw tears stand in his eyes. 

I turned from him, for it filled my eyes with tears too ; and 
asked him leave to retire a little to my chamber. If I had h 
grain of true repentance for an abominable life of twenty ' 
four years past, it w^as then. 0 ! what a felicity is it to 
mankind, said I to myself, that they cannot see into the hearts 
of one another! How happy had it been, if I had been wife 
to a man of so much honesty, and so much afiection, from 
the beginning ! 
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llien it occurred to me. What an abominable creature am 
I ! and how is this innocent gentleman going to be abused by 
me ! How little does he think, that having divorced a whore, 
he is throwing himself into the arms of another ! that he is 
going to marry one that has lain with two brothers, and has 
had three children by her own brother ! one that was born 
in Newgate, whose mother was a whore, and is now a trans- 
ported thief ; one that has lain with thirteen men, and has 
had a child since he saw me! Poor gentleman! said Ij 
What is he going to do ! After this reproaching myself was 
over, it followed thus : Well, if I must be his wife, if it please 
God to give me grace, Pll be a true wife to him, and love 
him suitably to the strange excess of his passion for me ; I 
will make him amends, by what he shall see, for the abuses 
I put upon him, which he does not see. 

He was impatient for my coming out of my chamber, but 
finding me long, he went down stairs and talked with my 
landlord about the parson. 

My landlord, an officious, though well-meaning fellow, had 
sent away for the clergyman ; and when my gentleman began 
to speak to him of sending for him, Sir, says he to him, my 
friend is in the house; so without any more words he brought 
them together. When he came to the minister, he asked him . 
if he would venture to marry a couple of strangers that were 
both willing ? The parson said that Mr. had said some- 

thing to him of it ; that he hoped it was no clandestine busi- 
ness; that he seemed to be a grave gentleman, and he 
supposed madam was not a girl, so that the consent of fnends 
should be wanted. To put you out of doubt of that, says my 
gentleman, read this paper, and out he pulls the license. I 
am satisfied, says the minister; where is the lady? You 
shall see her presently, says my gentleman. 

When he had said thus, he comes up stairs, and I was by 
that time come out of my room ; so he tells me the minister 
was below, and that upon showing him the license, he was 
free to marry us with all his heart, but he asks to see yoii : 
so he asked if I would let him come up. 

'Tis time enough, said I, in the morning, is it not ? Why, 
said he, my dear, he seemed to scruple whether it was not 
some young girl stolen from her parents, and I assured him 
we were both of age to command our own consent ; and that 
made him ask to see you. " Well, said I, do as you please; 

L 2 
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80 op ttey "brings the parson, and a merry good sort of gsa- 
tleman he was : he had been told, it seems, that we had met 
there by accident, that I came in a Chester coach, and my 
gentleman in his own coach to meet me : that we were to 
have met last night at Stony-Stratford, but that he could not 
reach so far. Well, sir, says the parson, every ill turn has 
some good in it ; the disappointment, sir, says he to my gen- 
tleman, was yours, and the good turn is mine, for if you had 
met at Stony-Stratford I had not had the honour to marry 
you. Landlord, have you a Common Prayer Book ? 

I started as if I had been frighted ; Sir, says I, what do 
you mean ? what, to marry in an inn, and at night too ! 
Madam, says the minister, if you will have it be in the church, 
you shall ; hut I assure you your marriage will he as firm 
here as in the church; we are not tied by the canons to marry 
nowhere but in the church ; and as for the time of day, it 
does not at all weigh in this case ; our princes are married in 
their chambers, and at eight or ten o’clock at night. 

I was a gi'eat while before T could be persuaded, and pre- 
tended not to be willing at all to be married but in the 
church ; but it wms all grimace ; so I seemed at last to be 
prevailed on, and my landlord, and his wife and daughter, 
were called up. My landlord was father and clerk and all 
together, and we were married, and very merry we wore ; 
though I confess the self-reproaches which I had upon me 
before, lay close to me, and extorted every now and then a 
deep sigh from me, which my bridegroom took notice of, and 
endeavoured to encourage me, thinking, poor man, that I had 
some little hesitations at the step I had taken so hastily. 

We enjoyed ourselves that evening completely, and yet all 
was kept so private in the inn, that not a servant in the house 
knew of it, for my landlady and her daughter waited on me, 
and would not let any of the maids come up stairs. My 
landlady’s daughter I called my bridemaid ; and sending for 
a shopkeeper the next morning, I gave the young woman a 
good suit of knots, as good as the town would afford, and find- 
ing it was a lacemaking town, I gave her mother a piece of 
bone-lace for a head. 

One reason that my landlord was so dose, was, that ho 
was unwilling that the minister of the parish should hear of 
it ; but for dl that somebody heard of it, so as that we had the 
bells set a ringing the next moiming early, and the music, such 
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as the town would afford, under our window ; but my land- 
lord brazened it out, that we were married before we came 
thither, only that being his former guests, we would have our 
wedding-supper at his house. 

We could not find in our hearts to stir the next day; for, 
in short, having been disturbed by the bells in the morning, 
and having perhaps not slept overmuch before, we were so 
sleepy afterwards that we lay in bed till almost twelve o’clock. 

I begged my landlady that we might have no more music- 
in the town, nor ringing of bells, and she managed it so well 
that we were very quiet : but an odd passage interrupted all 
my mirth for a good while ; the great room of the house 
looked into the street, and I had walked to the end of the 
room, and it being a pleasant warm day, I had opened the 
window, and was standing at it for some air, when I saw 
three gentlemen ride by, and go into an inn just against us. 

It was not to be concealed, nor did it leave me any room 
to question it, but the second of the three was my Lancashire 
husband. I was frighted to death ; I never was in such a 
consternation in my life ; I thought I should have sunk into 
the ground : my blood run chill in my veins, and I trembled 
as if I had been in a cold fit of an ague. I say, there was no 
room to question the truth of it, I knew his clothes, I knew 
his horse, and I knew his face. 

The first reflection I made was, that my husband was not 
by to see my disorder, and that I was very glad of. The 
gentlemen had not been long in the house but they came to 
the window of their room, as is usual ; but my window was 
shut, you may be sure : however, I could not keep from 
peeping at them, and there I saw him again, heard him call 
to one of the servants for something he wanted, and re- 
ceived all the terrifying confirmations of its being the same 
person, that were possible to be had. 

My next concern was, to know what was his business 
there ; but that was impossible. Sometimes my imagination 
formed an idea of one frightful thing, sometimes of another ; 
sometimes I thought he had discovered me, and was come to 
upbraid me with ingratitude and breach of honour ; then I 
fancied he was coming up stairs to* insult me; and innume- 
rable thoughts came into my head, of what was nevei^ in his 
head, nor ever could bOi unless the devil h^d reveled it to 
him* 
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I remained in the fright near two hours, and scarce evei 
kept my eye from the window or door of the inn wJiere they 
were. At last, hearing a great clutter in the passage of their 
inn, I ran to the window, and, to my gi*eat satisfaction, I 
saw them all three go out again and travel on westward : had 
they gone towards London, I should have been still in a 
fright, lest I should meet him again, and that he should know 
me ; but lie went the contrary way, and so I was eased of 
.that disorder. 

We resolved to be going the next day, but about six o’clock 
at night we were alarmed with a great uproar in the street, 
and people riding as if they had been out of their wits ; and 
what was it but a hue and cry after three highwaymen, that 
had robbed two coaches and some travellers near Dunstable- 
hill, and notice had, it seems, been given, that they had been 
seen at Brickhill, at such a house, meaning the house where 
those gentlemen had been. 

The house was immediately beset and searched, but there 
were witnesses enough that the gentlemen had been gone 
above three hours. The crowd having gathered about, we 
had the news presently; and I was heartily concerned now 
another way : I presently told the people of the house, that 
I durst say those were honest persons, for that I knew one 
of the gentlemen to be a very honest person, and of a good 
estate in Lancashire. 

The^ constable who came with the hue and cry, was 
immediately informed of this, and came over to me to be 
satisfied from my own mouth ; and I assured him tliat I saw 
the three gentlemen as I was at the window, that I saw 
them afterwards at the windows of the room they dined in ; 
that I saw them take horse, and I would assure him I knew 
one of them to be such a man, that he was a gentleman of a 
very good estate, and an undoubted character in Lancashire, 
fi'om whence I was just now upon my journey. 

The assurance with which I delivered this, gave the mob 
gently a check, and gave the constable such satisfaction, that 
he immediately sounded a retreat, told his people these were 
not the men, but that he had an account they were very 
honest gentlemen ; and so they went all back again. What 
the ti'uth of the matter was I knew not, but certain it was 
that the coaches were robbed at Dunstable-hill, and 560^. in 
money taken ; besides, some of the lace merchants that always 
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travel that way had been visited too. As to the three gentle- 
men, that remains to be explained hereafter. 

Well, this alarm stopped us another day, though my spouse 
told me it was always safest travelling after a robbery, for 
that the thieves were sure to be gone far enough off when 
they had alarmed the country ; but I was uneasy, and indeed 
principally lest my old acquaintance should be upon the road 
still, and should chance to see me. 

I never lived four pleasanter days together in my life : I 
was a mere bride all this while, and my new spouse strove to 
make me easy in everything. 0 could this state of life 
have continued ! bow had all my past troubles been forgot, 
and my future sorrows been avoided ! but I had a past life 
of a most wretched kind to account for, some of it in this 
world as well as in another. 

We came away the fifth day; and my landlord, because 
he saw me uneasy, mounted himself, his son, and three honest 
country fellows with good fire-arms, and, without telling us 
of it, followed the coach, and would see us safe into Dunstable. 

We could do no less than treat them vei^- handsomely at 
Dunstable, which cost my spouse about ten or twelve shillings, 
and something he gave the men for their time too, but my 
landlord would take nothing for himself. 

This waq the most happy contrivance for me that could 
have fallen out; for had I come to London unmarried, I 
must either have come to him for the first night's entertain- 
ment, or have discovered to him that I had not one acquain- 
tance in the whole city of London, that could receive a poor 
bride for the first night's lodging with her spouse. But now 
I made no scruple of going directly home with him, and there 
I took possession at once of a house well furnished, and a 
husband in very good circumstances, so that I had a prospect 
of a very happy life, if I knew how to manage it ; and I had 
leisure to consider of the real value of the life I was likely to 
live : how different it was to be from the loose part I had 
acted before, and how much happier a life of virtue and 
sobriety is, than that which we call a life of pleasure ! 

O had this particular scone of life lasted, or had I lears t 
from that time I enjoyed it, to have tasted the true sweetness 
of it, and had I not fallen into that poverty which is the sure 
bauQ of virtue, how happy had I been, not only here, but 
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perhaps for eyer ! for while I lived thus, I was really a pcnitenl 
for all my life past ; I looked back on it with abhorrence, and 
might truly be said to hate myself for it : I often reflected 
how my lover at Bath, struck by the hand of God, repented 
and abandoned me, and refused to see me any more, though 
he loved me to an extreme ; but I, prompted by that worst 
of devils, poverty, returned to the vile practice, and made 
the advantage of what they call a handsome face, be the 
relief to my necessities, and beauty be a pimp to vice. 

Now I seemed landed in a safe harbour, after the stormy 
voyage of life past was at an end, and I began to be thankful 
for my deliverance : I sat many an hour by myself, and wept 
over the remembrance of past follies, and the dreadful extrava- 
gances of a wicked life, and sometimes I flattered myself 
that I had sincerely repented. 

But there are temptations which it is not in the power of 
human nature to resist, and few know what would be their 
case, if driven to the same exigences. As covetousness is the 
root of all evil, so poverty is the worst of all snares : but I 
waive that discourse till I come to the experiment. 

I lived with this husband in the utmost tranquillity ; he 
was a quiet, sensible, sober man ; virtuous, modest, sincere, 
and in his business diligent and just; his business was in a 
narrow compass, and his income sufficient to a plentiful way 
of living in the ordinary way ; I do not say to keep an 
equipage, and make a figure as the world calls it, nor did I 
expect it, or desire it; for as I abhorred the levity and 
extravagance of my former life, so I chose now to live retired, 
frugal, and within ourselves ; I kept no company, made no 
visits ; minded my family, and obliged my husband ; and 
this kind of life became a pleasure to me. 

We lived in an uninterrupted course of ease and content 
for five years, when a sudden blow from an almost invisible 
hand, blasted all my happiness, and turned me out into the 
world in a condition the reverse of all that had been before 
it. 

My husband having trusted one of his fellow-clerks with a 
sum of money, too much for our fortunes to bear the loss of^ 
the clerk failed, and the loss fell very heavy on my husband ; 

J et it was not so gi'eat, but that if he had had courage to 
0^^ looted bis misfortunes in the foce, bis credit was so 
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good, that as I told him, he would easily recover it ; for to 
pink under trouble is to double the weight, and he that will 
die in it, shall die in it. 

It was in vain to speak comfortably to him, the wound 
had sunk too deep, it was a stab that touched the vitals, he 
grew melancholy and disconsolate, and from thence lethargic, 
and died : I foresaw the blow, and was extremely oppressed 
in my mind, for I saw evidently that if he died I was undone. 

I had had two childi’en by him, and no more, for it began 
to be time for me to leave bearing children, for I was now 
eight-and-forty, and I suppose if he had lived I should have 
had no more. 

I was now left in a dismal and disconsolate case indeed, 
and in several things worse than ever. First, it was past 
the flourishing time with me, when I might expect to be 
courted for a mistress ; that agreeable part had declined some 
time, and the ruins only appeared of what had been ; and 
that which was worse than all was this, that I was the most 
dejected, disconsolate creature alive; I that had encouraged 
my husband, and endeavoured to support his spirits under 
his trouble, could not support my own ; I wanted that spirit 
in trouble which I told him was so necessary for bearing the 
burthen. 

But my case was indeed deplorable, for I was left perfectly 
friendless and helpless, and the loss my husband had sustained 
had reduced his circumstances so low, that though indeed I 
was not in debt, yet I could easily foresee that what was left 
would not support me long; that it wasted daily for sub- 
sistence, so that it would bo soon all spent, and then I saw 
nothing before me but the utmost distress, and this represented 
itself so lively to my thoughts, that it seemed as if it was 
come, before it was really very near ; also my very appre- 
hensions doubled the misery, for I fancied every sixpence 
that I paid for a loaf of bread, was the last I had in the world, 
and that to-morrow I was to fast, and be stalK^ed to death. 

In this distress I had no assistant, no friend to comfort or 
advise me ; I sat and cried and tormented myself night and 
day ; wringing my hands, and sometimes raving like a dis- 
tracted woman ; and indeed I have often wondered it had not 
affected my reason, for I had the vapours to such a degree, 
that my understanding was poupietimes quite lost m fexcies 
and imaginations* 
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T lived two yeaxs in tliis dismal condition, wasting that 
little I had, weeping continually over my dismal circumstances, 
and as it were only bleeding to death, without the least hope 
or prospect of help ; and now I had cried so long, and sc 
often, that tears were exhausted, and I began to be desperate, 
for I grew poor apace. 

For a little relief, I had put off my house and took lodgings; 
and as I was reducing my living, so I sold off most of my goods, 
which put a little money in my pocket, and I lived near a 
year upon that, spending very sparingly, and ekeihg things 
out to the utmost ; but still when I looked before me, my 
heart would sink within me at the inevitable approach of 
misery and want. 0 let none read this part without seriously 
reflecting on the circumstances of a desolate state, and how 
they would grapple with want of friends and wiant of bread ; 
it will certainly make them think not of sparing what they 
have only, but of looking up to heaven for support, and of 
the wise man’s prayer, Give me not poverty, lest I steal. 

Let them remember that a time of distress is a time of 
dreadful temptation, and all the strength to resist is taken 
away ; poverty presses, the soul is made desperate by distress, 
and what can be done ? It was one evening, when being 
brought, as I may say, to the last gasp, I think I may truly 
say I was distracted and raving, when prompted by I know 
not what spirit, and as it were, doing I did not know what, 
or why, I dressed me (for I had still pretty good clothes), and 
went out : I am very sure I had no manner of design in my 
head, when I went out ; I neither knew, or considered where 
to go, or on what business ; but as the devil carried me out, 
and laid his bait for me, so he brought me to be sure to the 
place, for I knew not whither I was going, or what I did. 

Wandering thus about, I knew not whither, I passed by 
an apothecary’s shop in Leadenhall- street, where I saw lie 
on a stool just before the counter a little bundle wrapt in a 
white cloth ; beyond it stood a maid-servant with her back 
to it, looking up towards the top of the shop, whore the 
apothecary’s apprentice, as I suppose, was standing upon 
the counter, with his back also to the door, and a caudlo in 
his hand, looking and reaching up to the upper shelf, for 
something he wanted, so that both were engaged, and nobody 
else in the shop. 

This was the bait ; and *he devil who kid the snatei 
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prompted me, as if Le had spohe, for I remember, and shall 
never forget it, ’twas like a voice spoken over my shoulder, 
Take the bundle ; be quick ; do it this moment. It was no 
sooner said but I stepped into the shop, and with my back to 
the wench, as if I had stood up for a cart that was going by* 
I put my hand behind me and took the bundle, and went olf 
with it, the maid or fellow not perceiving me, or any one 
else. 

It is impossible to express the horror of my soul all the 
while I did it. When I went away I had no heart to run, or 
scarce to mend my pace : I crossed the street indeed, and went 
down the first turning I came to, and I think it was a street 
that went through into Fenchurch-street ; from thence I 
crossed and turned through so many ways and turnings, that 
I could never tell which w^ay it was, nor where I went ; I 
felt not the ground I stept on, and the farther I was out of 
danger, the faster I w'ent, till tired and out of breath, I was 
forced to sit down on a little bench at a door, and then 
found I was got into Thames-street, near Billingsgate : I 
rested me a little and went on ; my blood was all in a fire, 
my heart beat as if I was in a sudden fright : in short, I was 
under such a surprise that I knew not whither I was agoing, 
or what to do. 

After I had tired myself thus with walking a long way 
about, and so eagerly, I began to consider, and make home 
to my lodging, where I came about nine o’clock at night. 

What the bundle was made up for, or on what occasion 
laid where I found it, I knew not, but when I came to open 
it, I found there was a suit of childbcd-linen in it, very good, 
and almost new, the lace very fine ; there was a silver por- 
ringer of a pint, a ^^all silver mug, and six spoons, with 
some other linen, a good smock, and three silk handkerchiefs, 
and in the mug a paper, 18s. M. in money. 

All the while I was opening these things I was under such 
dreadful impressions of fear, and in such terror of mind, 
though I was perfectly safe, that I cannot express the manner 
of it ; I sat me down, and cried most vehemently ; Lord, said 
I, what am I now? a thief! why, I shall be taken next time, 
and be carried to Newgate, and be tried for my life ! and with 
that I cried again a long time, and I am sure, as poor as T 
was, if I had durst for fear, I would certainly have carried 
ibe things back again ; but that went off after a while. Welli 
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I went to bed for that night, but slept little, the horror ol 
the fact was upon my mind, and I knew not what I said or 
did all night, and all the next day. Then I was impatient 
to hear some news of the loss ; and would fain know how it 
was, whether they were a poor body’s goods, or a rich ; per- 
haps, said I, it may be some poor widow like me, that had 
packed up these goods to go and sell them for a little bread 
for herself and a poor child, and are now starving and breaking 
their hearts, for want of that little they would have fetched ; 
and this thought tormented me worse than all the rest, for 
three or four days. 

But my own distresses silenced aU these reflections, and 
the prospect of my own starving, which grew every day more 
frightful to me, hardened my heart by degrees. It was then 
pai'ticularly heavy upon my mind, that I had been reformed, 
and had, as I hoped, repented of all my past wickedness ; 
that I had lived a sober, grave, retired life for several years, 
but now I should be driven by the dreadful necessity of my 
circumstances to the gates of destruction, soul and body ; and 
two or three times T fell upon my knees, praying to God, as 
well as I could, for deliverance ; but I cannot but say, my 
prayers had no hope in them : I knew not what to do, it was 
all fear without, and dark within ; and I reflected on my past 
life as not repented of, that heaven was now beginning to punish 
me, and would make me as miserable as I had been wicked. 

Had I gone on here I had perhaps been a true penitent ; 
but I had an evil counsellor within, and he was continually 
prompting me to relieve myself by the worst means ; so one 
evening he tempted me again by the same wicked impulse 
that had said, take that bundle, to go out again and seek for 
what might happen. • 

I went out now by daylight, and wandered about I knew 
not whither, and in search of I knew not what, when the 
devil put a snare in my way of a dreadful nature indeed, and 
such a one as I have never had before or since. Going 
through Aldersgate-street, there was a pretty little child had 
been at a dancing-school, and was agoing home all alone ; 
and my prompter, like a true devil, set me upon this innocent 
creature. I talked to it, and it prattled to me again, and I 
took it by the hand and led it along till I came to a paved 
alley that goes into Bartholomew-close, and I led it in there ; 
the child said, that was not its way home ; J. said, Teff, wjf 
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deaf, it ies, I’ll show you the way home ; the child had a little 
necklace on of gold beads, and I had my eye upon that, and 
in the dark of the alley I stooped, pretending to mend the 
child’s clog that was loose, and took ofFher necklace and the 
child never felt it, and so led the child on again. Here, I 
say, the devil put me upon killing the child in the dark alley, 
that it might not cry, but the very thought frighted me so 
that I was ready to drop down ; but I turned the child about 
and bade it go back again, for that was not its way home ; 
the child said, so she would, and I went through into Bar- 
tholomew-close, and then turned round to another passage 
that goes into Long-lane, so away into Charterhouse-yard, 
and out into St. John’s-street; then crossing into Smithfield, 
went down Chick-lane, and into Field-lane, to Holborn- 
bridge, when mixing with the crowd of people usually passing 
there, it was not possible to have been found out ; and thus I 
made my second sally into the world. 

The thoughts of this booty put out all the thoughts of the 
first, and the reflections I had made wore quickly olF ; poverty 
hardened my heart, and my own necessities made me regard- 
less of anything. The last affair left no great concern upon 
me, for as I did the poor child no harm, I only thought I 
had given the parents a just reproof for their negligence, in 
leaving the poor lamb to come home by itself, and it would 
teach them to take more care another time. 

This string of beads was worth about 1 2^. or 14?. I suppose 
it might have been formerly the mother’s, for it was too big 
for the child’s wear, but that, perhaps, the vanity of the 
mother to have her child look fine at the dancing-school, 
had made her let the child wear it, and no doubt the child 
had a maid sent to take care of it, but she, like a careless 
jade, was tal^en up perhaps with some fellow that had met her, 
and so the poor baby wandered till it fell into my hands. 

However, I did the child no harm ; I did not so much as 
fright it, for I had a great many tender thoughts about me 
yet, and did nothing but what, as I may say, mere necessity 
drove me to. 

I had a great many adventures after this, but I was young 
in the business, and did not know how to manage, otherwise 
than as the devil put things into my head ; and indeed ho 
was seldom backward to me. One adventure I had which 
was very lucky to me ; I was going through Lombard-street, 
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tiX ttie diiat of the evening, just by the end of Three King* 
court, when on a sudden comes a fellow running by me as 
swift as lightning, and throws a bundle that was in his hand 
just behind me, as I stood up against the corner of the house 
at the turning into the alley ; just as he threw it in, he said, 
God bless you, mistress, let it lie there a little, and away he 
runs : after him comes two more, and immediately a young 
fellow without his hat, crying, Stop thief ; they pursued the two 
last fellows so close, that they were forced to drop what they 
had got, and one of them was taken into the bargain ; the 
other got off free. 

I stood stockstill all this while, till they came back dragging 
the poor fellow they had taken, and lugging the things they 
had found, extremely well satisfied that they had recovered 
the booty, ‘and taken the thief ; and thus they passed by me, 
for I looked only like one who stood up while the crowd was 
gone. 

Once or twice I asked what was the matter, but the people 
neglected answering me, and I was not very importunate ; 
but after the crowd was wholly passed. I took my opportunity 
to turn about and take up what was behind me and walk 
away : this indeed I did with less disturbance than I had 
done formerly, for these things I did not steal, but they were 
stolen to my hand. I got safe to my lodgings with this 
cargo, which was a piece of fine black lustring silk, and a piece 
of velvet ; the latter was but part of a piece of about eleven 
yards ; the former was a whole piece of near fifty yards ; it 
seems it was a mercer’s shop that they had rifled ; I say rifled, 
because the goods were so considerable that they had lost ; 
for the goods that they recovered were pretty many, and I 
believe came to about six or seven several pieces of silk: 
how they came to get so many I could not tell ; but as I had 
only robbed the thief, I made no scruple at taking these goods, 
and being very glad of them too. 

I had pretty good luck thus far, and I made several adven- 
tures more, though with but small purchase, yet with good 
success, but I went in daily dread that some mischief would 
befall me, and that I should certainly come to be hanged at 
last. The impression this made on me was too strong to be 
slighted, and it kept me from making attempts, that for aught 
I knew, might have been very safely performed ; but one 
thing I cannot omit, which was a bait to me many a day. I 
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Walked frequently out into tlie villages round the town to 
see if nothing would fall in my way there ; and going by a 
house near Stepney, I saw on the window-board two rings, 
one a small diamond ring, and the other a plain gold ring, to 
be sure laid there by some thoughtless lady, that had more 
money than forecast, perhaps only till she washed her hands, 

I walked several times by the window to observe if I could 
see whether there was anybody in the room or no, and I 
could see nobody, but still I was not sure ; it came presently 
into my thoughts to rap at the glass, as if I wanted to speak 
with somebody, and if anybody was there they would be 
sure to come to the window, and then I would tell them to 
remove those rings, for that I had seen two suspicious fel- 
lows take notice of them. This was a ready thought; I 
rapt once or twice, and nobody came, when I thrust hard 
against the square of glass, and broke it with little noise, 
and took oat the two rings, and walked away; the diamond 
ring was worth about 3/., and the other about 9s. 

i was now at a loss tor a market for my goods, and 
especially for my two pieces of silk. I was very loath to 
dispose of them for a trifle, as the poor unhappy thieves in 
general do, who after they have ventured their lives tor 
perhaps a thing of value, are forced to sell it for a song 
when they have done ; but I was resolved I would not do 
thus, whatever shift I made ; however, I did not well know 
what course to take. At last I resolved to go to my old 
governess, and acquaint myself with her again; I had 
punctually supplied the 5^. a year to her for my little boy aa 
long as I was able ; but at last was obliged to put a stop to 
it. However, I had written a letter to her, wherein I had 
told her that my circumstances were reduced ; that I had 
lost my husband, and that I was not able to do it any longer, 
and begged the poor child might not suffer too much for its 
mother’s misfortunes. 

I now made her a visit, and I found that she drove some- 
thing of the old trade still, but that she was not in such 
flourishing circumstances as before ; for she had been sued 
by a certain gentleman, who had had his daughter stolen 
from him, and who it seems she had helped to convey away; 
and it was very narrowly that she escaped the gallows. The 
expense also had ravaged her, so that her bouse was but 
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meunly furnlslieJ; and she was not in such repute for hei 
practice as before; however, she stood upon her legs, as they 
say, and as she was a bustling woman, and had some stock 
left, she was turned pawnbroker, and lived pretty well. 

She received me very civilly, and with her usual obliging 
manner told me she would not have the less respect for me 
for my being reduced ; that she had taken care my boy was 
very well looked after, though I could not pay for him, and 
that the woman that had him was easy, so that 1 needed not 
to trouble myself about him, till I might be better able to do 
it effectually, 

I told her I had not much money left, but that I had some, 
things that were money’s worth, if she could tell me how I 
might turn them into money. She asked what it was I had? 
I pulled out the string of gold beads, and told her it was one 
of my husband’s presents to me ; then I showed her the two 
parcels of silk which I told her I had from Ireland, and 
brought up to town with me ; and the little diamond ring. 
As to the small parcel of plate and spoons, I had found 
means to dispose of them myself before; and as for the 
childbed-linen I had, she offered me to take it herself, be- 
lieving it to have been my own. She told me that she was 
turned pawnbroker, and that she would sell those things for 
me as pawned to her, and so she sent presently for proper 
agents that bought them, being in her hands, without any 
scruple, and gave good prices too. 

I now began to think this necessary woman might help me 
a little in my low condition to some business ; for I would 
gladly have turned my hand to any honest employment if I 
could have got it ; but honest business did not come within 
her reach. If I had been younger, perhaps she might have 
helped me, but my thoughts were off of that kind of liveli- 
hood, as being quite out of the way after fifty, which was my 
case, and so I told heir. 

She invited me at last to come, and be at her house till I 
could find something to do, and it should cost me very little, 
Krid this I gladly accepted of; and now living a little easier, 

I entered into some measures to have my little son by my 
last husband taken off; and this she made easy too, reservin*^ 
a payment only of 5^, a year, if I could pay it. This wfw' 
•uch a help to me, that for a good while I left :ff the wicked 
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trade that I had so newly taken up ; and gladly I would have 
got work, but that was very hard to do for one that had no 
acquaintance. 

However, at last I got some quilting work for ladies’ beds, 
petticoats, and the like; and this I liked very well, and 
worked very hard, and with this I began to live ; but the 
diligent devil who resolved I should continue in his service, 
continually prompted mb to go out and take a walk, that is 
to say, to see if anything would offer in the old way. 

One evening I blindly obeyed his summons, and fetched a 
long circuit through the streets, but met with no purchase ; 
but not content with that, I went out the next evening too, 
when going by an alehouse I saw the door of a little room 
open, next the very street, and on the table a silver tankard, 

* things much in use in public-houses at that time ; it seems 
some company had been drinking there, and the careless boys 
had forgot to take it away. 

I went into the box frankly, and setting the silver tankard 
on the corner of the bench, I sat down before it, and knocked' 
with my foot ; a boy came presently, and I bade him fetch 
me a pint of warm ale, for it was cold weather ; the boy ran, , 
and I heard him go down the cellar to draw the ale ; while 
the boy was gone, another boy came, and cried, D’ye call ? I 
spoke with a melancholy air, and said. No, the boy is gone 
for a pint of ale for me. 

Tfhile I sat here, I heard the woman in the bar say, Are 
they aU gone in the five ? which was the box I sat in, and 
the boy said, yes. Who fetched the tankard away? says the 
woman. I did, says another boy, that’s it, pointing it seems 
to another tankard, which he had fetched from another box 
by mistake ; or else it must be, that the rogue forgot that he 
had not brought it in, which certainly he had not. 

I heard all this much to my satisfaction, for I found plainly 
that the tankard was not missed, and yet they concluded it 
was fetched away : so I drank my ale, called to pay, and as 
I went away, I said. Take care of your plate, child, meaning 
a silver pint mug which he brought me to drink in : the boy 
said*. Yes madam, very welcome, and away I came. 

1 came home to my governess, and now I thought it was a 
time to try her, that if I might be put to the necessity of 
being exposed she might offer me some assistance. Wlien I 
had boon at home some time, and bad an oic’portunity of 
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talking to her, I told her I had a secret of the greatest cxm* 
sequence in the world to commit to her, if she had respect 
enough for me to keep it a secret : she told me she had kept 
one of my secrets faithfully ; why should I doubt her keeping 
another? I told her the strangest thing in the world had 
befallen me, even without any design ; and so told her the 
whole story of the tankard. And have you brought it away 
with you, my dear ? says she. To be sure I have, says I, 
and showed it her. But what shall I do now, says I, must 
not I carry it again ? 

Carry it again ! says she ; Ay, if you want to go to New- 
gate. Why, says I, they can’t be so base to stop me, when 
I carry it to them again ? You don’t know those sort of 
people, child, says she ; they’ll not only carry you to Newgate, 
but hang you too, without any regard to the honesty of re- 
turning it ; or bring in an account of all the other tankards as 
they have lost, for you to pay for. What must I do then ? 
says 1. Nay, says she, as you have played the cunning part 
and stole it, you must e’en keep it, there’s no going back now ; 
besides childj says she, Don’t you want it more than they do ? 
I wish you could light of such a bargain once a week. 

This gave me a new notion of my governess, and that since 
she was turned pawnbroker, she had a sort of people about 
her that were none of the honest ones that I had met with 
there before. 

I had not been long there but I discovered it more plainly 
than before, for every now and then I saw hilts of swords, 
spoons, forks, tankards, and all such kind of ware brought in, 
not to be pawned, but to be sold downright ; and she bought 
them all without asking any questions, but had good bai-gains, 
as I found by her discourse. 

I found also that in following this trade she always melted 
down the plate she bought, that it might not be challenged ; 
and she came to me and told me one morning that she was 
going to melt, and if I would, she would put my tankard in, 
that it might not be seen by anybody ; I told her with all my 
heart ; so she weighed it, and allowed me the full value in 
silver again; but I found she did not do so to the rest of her 
customers. 

Some time after this, as I was at work, and very melan- 
choly, she begins to ask me what the matter was? I told 
her my heart was very heavy, I had little work and nothing 
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lo live on, and knew not what course to take. She laughed, 
and told me I must go out again and try my fortune; it 
might be that I might meet with another piece of plate. O, 
mother ! says I, that is a trade that I have no skill in, and if 
I should be taken I am undone at once. Says she, I could 
help you to a schoolmistress, that shall make you as dexterous 
as herself ; 1 trembled at that proposal, for hitherto I had 
had no confederates nor any acquaintance among that tribe. 
But she conquered all my modesty, and all my fears ; and in 
a little time, by the help of this confederate, 1 grew as impu- 
dent a thief, and as dexterous, as ever Moll Cutpurse was, 
though, if fame does not belie her, not half so handsome. 

The comrade she helped me to, dealt in three sorts of craft ; 
viz., shoplifting, stealing of shop-books and pocket-books, and 
taking off gold watches from the ladies’ sides ; and this last 
she did so dexterously that no woman ever arrived to the 
perfection of that art, like her. I liked the first and the last 
of these things very well, and I attended her -some time in 
the practice, just as a deputy attends a midwife, without any 
pay. 

At length she put me to practice. She had shown me her 
art, and I had several times unhooked a watch from her own 
side with great dexterity; at last she showed me a prize, and 
this was a young lady with child, who had a charming watch. 
The thing was to be done as she came out of the church ; she 
goes on one side of the lady, and pretends, just as she came 
to the steps, to fall, and fell against the lady with so much 
violence as put her into a great fright, and both cried out 
terribly: in the very moment that she jostled the lady, I had 
hold of the watch, and holding it the right way, the start she 
gave drew the hook out and she never felt it ; I made off im- 
mediately, and left my schoolmistress to come out of her 
fright gradually, and the lady too ; and presently the watch 
was missed ; Ay, says my comrade, then it was those rogues 
that thrust me down, I warrant ye ; I wonder the gentle- 
woman did not miss her watch before, then we might have 
taken them. 

She humoured the thing so well that nobody suspected 
her, and I was got home a full hour before her. This was 
my first adventure in company; the watch was indeed a very 
fine one, and bad many trinkets about it, and my governess 
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allowed us 201 . for it, of which I had half. And thus 
1 was entered a complete thief, hardened to a pitch above all ' 
the reflections of conscience or modesty, and to a degree 
which I never thought possible in me. 

Thus the devil, who began, by the help of an irresistible 
poverty, to push me into this wickedness, brought me t,o a 
height beyond the common rate, even when my necessities 
were not so terrifying; for I had now got into a little vein of 
work, and as I was not at a loss to handle my needle, it was 
very probable I might have got my bread honestly enough. 

I must say, that if such a prospect of work had presented 
itself at first, when I began to feel the approach of my 
miserable circumstances; I say, had such a prospect of getting 
bread by working presented itself then, I had never fallen 
into this wicked trade, or into such a wicked gang as I was 
now embarked with ; but practice had hardened me, and I 
grew audacious to the last degree ; and the more so, because 
I had carried it oh so long, and had never been' taken; for 
in a word, my new partner in wickedness and I went on 
together so long, without being ever detected, that we not 
only grew bold, but we grew rich, and we had at one time 
one-and-twenty gold watches in our hands. 

I remember that one day being a little more serious than 
ordinary, and finding I had so good a stock beforehand, as I 
had, for I had near 200^. in money for my share ; it came 
strongly into my mind, no doubt from some kind spirit, if 
such there be, that as at first poverty excited me, and my 
distresses drove me to these dreadful shifts, so seeing those 
distresses were now relieved, and I could also get something 
towards a maintenance by working, and had so good a bank 
to support me, why should I not now leave off, while I was 
well; that I could not expect to go always free; and if I 
was once surprised, I was undone. 

This was doubtless the happy minute, when, if I had 
hearkened to the blessed hint, from whatsoever hand it came, 
I had still a cast for an easy life. But my fate was other- 
wise determined ; the busy devil that drew me in, had too 
fast hold of me to let me go back ; but as poverty brought 
me in, so avarice kept me in, till there was no going back ; 
lu to the arguments which my reason dictated for persuading 
md to lay down, avarice stopt in and said, Go on, you have 
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had very good luck, go on till you have gotten four or five 
hundred pounds, and then you shall leave off, and then you 
may live easy without working at all. 

Thus I that was once in the devil’s clutches, was held fast 
there as with a charm, and had no power to go without the 
circle, till I was, ingulfed in labyrinths of trouble too great 
to get out at all. 

However, these thoughts left some impression upon me, 
and made me act with some more caution than before, and 
more than my directors used for themselves. My comrade, 
as I called her (she should have been called my teacher), 
with another of her scholars, was the first in the misfortune; 
for happening to be upon the hunt for purchase, they made 
an attempt upon a linendraper in Cheapside, but were 
snapped by a hawk’s-eyed journeyman, and seized with two 
pieces of cambric, which were takefi also upon them. 

This was enough to lodge them both in Newgate, where 
they had the misfortune to have some of their former sins 
brought to remembrance; two other indictments being 
brought against them, and the facts being proved upon 
them, they were both condemned to die ; they both pleaded 
their bellies, and were both voted quick with child ; though 
my tutoress was no more with child than I was. 

I went frequently to see them, and condole with them, 
expecting that it would be my turn next; but the place gave 
me so much horror, reflecting that it was the place of my 
unhappy birth, and of my mother’s misfortunes, that I could 
not bear it, so I left off going to see them. 

And 0 ! could I but have taken warning by their disasters, 
I had been happy still, for I was yet free, and had nothing 
brought against me ; but it could not be, my measure was 
not yet filled up. 

My comrade, having the brand of an old offender, was 
executed ; the young offender was spared, having obtained a 
reprieve ; but lay starving a long while in prison, till at last 
she got her ,name into what they call a circuit pardon, and 
so came off. 

This terrible example of my comrade frighted me heartily, 
and for a good while I made no excursions ; but one night, 
in the neighbourhood of my governess’s house, they cried, 
Fire; my governess looked out, for we were all up, and cried 
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immediately that such a gentlewoman’s house was all of ft 
light fire artop, and so indeed it was. Here she gives me 'a 
jog ; Now, child, says she, there is a rare opportunity, the 
fire being so near that you may go to it before the street is 
blocked up with the crowd. She presently gave me my cue ; 
Go, child, says she, to the house, and run in and tell the 
lady, or anybody you see, that you come to help them, and 
that you came from such a gentlewoman ; that is, one of her 
acquaintance farther up the street. 

Away I went, and, coming to the house, I found them all 
in confusion, you may be sure; I ran in, and finding one of 
the maids, -Alas! sweetheart, said I, how came this dismal 
accident? where is your mistress ? is she safe ? and where 

are the children ? I come from Madam to help you- 

Away runs the maid ; Madam, madam, says she, screaming 
as loud as she could yell, here is a gentlewoman come fro'm 

Madam to help us. The poor woman, half out of her 

wits, with a bundle under her arm, and two little children, 
comes towards me ; Madam, says I, let me carry the poor 

children to Madam , she desires you to send them; 

she’ll take care of the poor lambs ; and so I takes one of 
them out of her hand, and she lifts the ’tother up into my 
arms ; Ay, do, for God sake, says she, carry them ; 0 thank 
her for her kindness. Have you anything else to secure, 
madam ? says I ; she will take care of it. 0 dear I says she, 
God bless her, take this bundle of plate and carry it to her 
too; 0 she is a good woman; 0, we are utterly ruined, 
undone I And away she runs from me out of her wits, and 
the maids after her, and away comes I with the two children 
and the bundle. 

I was no sooner got into the street, but I saw another 
woman come to me; 01 says she, mistress, in a piteous 
tone, you will let fall the child; come, come, this is a sad 
time, let me help you; and immediately lays hold of my 
bundle to carry it for mel No, says I, if you will help me, 
take the child by the hand, and lead it for me but to the 
upper end of the street ; TU go with you and satisfy you for 
your pains. 

She could not avoid going, after what I said, but the 
creature, in short, was one of the same business with me, 
and w'anted nothing but the bundle ; however, she went with 
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me to the door, for she could not help it; when we were 
come there I whispered her, Go child, said I, I understand 
your trade, you may meet with purchase enough. 

She understood me and walked off; I thundered at the 
door with the children, and as the people were raised before 
by the noise of the fire, I was soon let in, and I said, Is 

madam awake, pray tell her Mrs. desires the favour 

of her to take the two children in ; poor lady, she will be 
undone, their house is all of a fiame. They took the children 
in very civilly, pitied the family in distress, and away came 
I with my bundle. One of the maids asked me if I was not 
to leave the bundle too ; I said. No, sweetheart, ’tis to go to 
another place, it does not belong to them. 

I was a great way out of the hurry now, and so I went 
on and brought the bundle of plate, which was very con- 
siderable, straight home, to my old governess ; she told me 
she would not look into it, but bade me go again and look 
for more. 

She gave me the like cue to the gentlewoman of the next 
chouse to that which was on fire, and I did my endeavour to 
go, but by this time the alarm of fire was so great, and so 
many engines playing, and the street so thronged with 
people, that I could not get near the house, whatever I could 
do ; so I came back again to my governess’s, and taking the 
bundle up into my chamber, I began to examine it. It is 
with horror that I tell what a treasure I found there ; ’tis 
enough to say, that besides most of the family plate, which 
was considerable, I found a gold chain, an old-fashioned 
thing, the locket of which was broken, so that I suppose it 
had not been used some years, but the gold was not the 
worse for that ; also a little box of burying rings, the lady’s 
wedding-ring, and some broken bits of old lockets of gold, a 
gold watch, and a purse with about 24?. value in old pieces 
of gold coin, and several other things of value. 

This was the greatest and the worst prize that ever I was 
concerned in; for indeed, though, as I have said above, I 
was hardened now beyond the power of all reflection in 
other cases, yet it really touched me to the very soul, when I 
looked into this treasure ; to think of the poor disconsolate 
gentlewoman who had lost so much besides ; and who would 
think to be sure that she had saved her plate and best things; 
how she would be surprised when she should find that she 
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liad been deceived, and that the person that took her children 
and her goods, had come, as was pretended, from the gentle- 
woman in next street, but that the children had been put 
lapon her without her own knowledge. 

I saj, I confess the inhumanity of this action moved me 
very much, and made me relent exceedingly, and tears stood 
in my eyes upon that subject; but with ^ my sense of its 
being cruel ai;d inhuman, I could never find in my heart to 
make any restitution. The reflection wore off, and 1 quickly 
forgot the circumstances that attended it. 

Nor was this all ; for though by this job I was become 
considerably richer than before, yet the resolution I had 
formerly taken of leaving off this horrid trade when I had' 
gotten a little more ; and the avarice had such success, that 
I had no more thoughts of coming to a timely alteration of 
life, though without it I could expect no safety, no tranquillity 
in the possession of what I had gained ; a little more, and a 
little more, was the case still. 

At length, yielding to the importunities of my crime, I 
cast off all remorse, and all the reflections on that head 
turned to no more than this, that I might perhaps come to 
have one booty more that might complete all ; but though I 
certainly had that one booty, yet every hit looked towards 
another, and was so encouraging to me to go on with the 
trade, that I had no gust to the laying it down. 

In this condition, hardened by success, and resolving to go 
on, I fell into the snare in which I "was appointed to meet 
with my last reward for this kind of life. But even this was 
not yet, for I met with several successful adventures more in 
this way. 

My governess was for awhile really concerned for the 
misfortune of my comrade that had been hanged, for she 
Imew enough of my governess to have sent her the same 
way, and which made her very uneasy ; indeed she was in a 
very great fright. 

It is true that when she was gone and had not told 
what she knew, my governess was easy as to that point, and 
perhaps glad she was hanged, for it was in her power te 
have obtained a pardon at the expense of her friends ; but 
the loss of her, and the sense of her kindness in not making 
her market of what she knew, moved my governess to 
mourn veij sincerely for her. I comforted her as well Jis I 
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c«iulJ, and she in return hardened nae to merit more c.>m- 
pletely the same fate. 

However, as I have said, it made me the more wary, and 
particularly I was very shy of shoplifting, especially among 
the mercers and drapers, who are a set of fellows that have 
their eyes veiy much about them. I made a venture or two 
among the lace folks, and the milliners, and particularly at 
one shop where two young women were newly set up, and 
had not been bred to the trade : there I carried off* a piece 
of bone-lace, worth six or seven pounds, and a paper of 
thread ; but this was but once, it was a trick that would not 
serve again. 

It was always reckoned a safe job when we heard of a 
new shop, and especially when the people were such as were 
not bred to shops ; such may depend upon it that they will 
be visited once or twice at their beginning, and they must be 
very sharp indeed if they can prevent it. 

I made another adventure or two after this, but they were 
but trifles. Nothing considerable offering for a good while, 
I began to think that I must give over trade in earnest ; but 
my governess, who was not willing to lose me, and expected 
great things of me, brought me one day into company with 
a young woman and a fellow that went for her husband, 
though as it appeared afterwards she was not his wife, but 
they were partners in the trade they carried on; and in 
something else too. In short, they robbed together, lay 
together, were taken together, and at last were hanged 
together. 

I came into a kind of league with these two by the help of 
my governess, and they carried me out into three or four 
adventures, where I rather saw them commit some coarse 
and unhandy robberies, in which nothing but a great stock 
of impudence on their side, and gross negligence on the 
people's side who were robbed, could have made them suc- 
cessful ; so I resolved from that time forward to be veiy 
cautious how I adventured with them ; and indeed when two 
or three unlucky projects were proposed by them, I declined 
the offer, and persuaded them against it. One time they 
particularly proposed robbing a watchmaker of three gold 
watches, which they had eyed in the daytime, and found the 
place where he laid them : one of them had so many keys of 
all kinds, that he mad© no question to open the place wdiere 
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the '^'atchmaker had laid them ; and so we made a kind of 
an appointment ; but wlien I came to look nai’vowly into the 
thing, I found they proposed breaking open the house, and 
this I would not embark in, so they went without me. They 
did get into the house by main force, and broke up the locked 
place where the watches were, but found but one of the gold 
watches, and a silver one, which they took, and got out of 
the house again very clear ; but the family being alarmed, 
cried out, Thieves, and the man was pursued and taken ; the 
young woman had got off too, but unhappily was stopped at 
a distance, and the watches found upon her ; and thus I had 
a second escape, for they were convicted, and both hanged, 
being old offenders, though but young people ; and as I said 
before, that they robbed together, so now they hanged 
together, and there ended my new partnership, 

I began now to be very wary, having so narrowly escaped 
a scouring, and having such an example before me ; but I 
had a new tempter, who prompted me every day, I mean my 
governess ; and now a prize presented, which as it came by 
her management, so she expected a good share of the booty ; 
there was a good quantity of Flanders lacelodged^in a private 
house, where she had heard of it ; and Flanders lace, being 
prohibited, it was a good booty to any custom-house officer 
that could come at it ; I had a full account from my gover- 
ness, as well of the quantity as of the very place where it 
was concealed, so I went to a custom-house officer, and told 
him I had a discovery to make to him, if he would assure me 
that I should have my due share of the reward ; this was so 
just an offer, that nothing could be fairer; so he agreed, and 
taking a constable, and me with him, we beset the house; as 
I told him I could go directly to the place, he left it to me, 
and the hole being very dark, I squeezed myself into it, with 
a candle in my hand, and so reached the pieces out to him, 
taking care, as I gave him some, so to secure as much about 
myself as I could conveniently dispose of. There was near 
300/. worth of lace in the whole ; and I secured about 50/, 
worth of it myself. The people of the house were not 
owners of the lace, but a merchant who had entrusted them 
with it ; so that they were not so surprised as I thought they 
would be. . 

1 left the officer overjoyed with his prize, and fully satis- 
fied with what he had got, and appoirted to meet him at a 
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houftig of his own directing, where I came after 1 had disposed 
of the cargo I had about me, of which he had not the least 
suspicion ; when I came, he began to capitulate, believing I 
did not understand the right I had in the prize, and would 
fain have put me olF with 20Z., but I let him know that I was 
not so ignorant as he supposed I was ; and yet I was glad 
too, that he offered to bring me to a certainty ; I asked lOOZ. 
and he rose up to 30Z. ; I fell to 80Z. and he rose again to 
40Z. ; in a word, he offered 50Z. and I consented, only de- 
manding a piece of lace, which I thought came to about 8Z. 
or 9Z., as if it had been for my own wear, and he agreed to 
it; so I got 50Z. in money paid me that same night, and 
made an end of the bargain ; nor did he ever know Who I 
was, or where to inquire for me ; so that if it had been dis- 
covered that part of the goods were embezzled, he could have 
made no challenge upon me for it. 

I very punctually divided this spoil with my governess, 
and I passed with her from this time for a very dexterous 
manager in the nicest cases ; I found that this last was the 
best and easiest sort of work that was in my way, and I 
made it my business to inquire out prohibited goods ; and 
after buying some, usually betrayed them, but none of these 
discoveries amounted to anything considerable, not like that 
I related just now ; but I was cautious of running the great 
risks which I found others did, and in which they miscarried 
’every day. 

The next thing of moment, was an attempt at a gentle- 
woman's gold watch. It happened in a crowd, at a meeting- 
house, where I was in very great danger of being taken ; I 
had full hold of her watch, but giving a great jostle as if some- 
body had thrust me against her, and in the juncture giving 
the watch a fair pull, I found it would not come, so I lot it 
go that moment, and cried as if I had been killed, that some- 
body had trod upon my foot, and that there was certainly 
pickpockets there, for somebody or other had given a pull at 
my watch ; for you are to observe, that on these adventures we 
always went very well dressed, and I had very good clothes 
on, and a gold watch by my side, as* like a lady as other folks. 

I had no sooner said so, but the other gentlewoman cried 
out, A pickpocket, too, for somebody, she said, had tried to 
pull her watch away. 

When I touched her watch, I was close to her, out when 
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I cried out, I stopped as it were short, and the crowd hearing 
her forward a little, she made a noise too, hut it was at some 
distance from me, so that she did not in the least suspect me, 
but when she cried out, A pickpocket, somebody cried out, 
Ay, and here has been another, this gentlewoman has been 
attempted too. 

At that very instant, a little farther in the crowd, and very 
luckily too, they cried out, A pickpocket, again, and really 
seized a young fellow in the very fact. This, though unhappy 
for the wretch, was very opportunely for my case, though I 
had carried it handsomely enough before ; but now it was 
out of doubt, and all the loose part of the crowd ran that 
way, and the poor boy was delivered up to the rage of the 
street, which is a cruelty I need not describe, and which, 
however, they are always glad of, rather than be sent to 
Newgate, where they lie often a long time, and sometimes 
they are hanged, and the best they can look for, if they are 
convicted, is to-l3e transported. 

This was a narrow escape to me, and I was so frighted, 
that I ventured no more at gold watches a great while ; there 
were indeed many circumstances in this adventure, which 
assisted to my escape ; but the chief was, that the woman 
whose watch I had pulled at was a fool ; that is to say, she 
was ignorant of the nature of the attempt, which one would 
have thought she should not have been, seeing she was wise 
enough to fasten her watch so that it could not be slipt up ; 
but she was in such a fright, that she had no thought about 
her; for she, when she felt the puU, screamed out, and 
pushed herself forward, and put all the people about her into 
disorder, but said not a word of her watch, or of a pickpocket, 
for at least two minutes, which was time enough for me, and 
to spare ; for as I had cried out behind her, as I have Said, 
and bore myself back in the crowd as she bore forward, there 
were several people, at least seven or eight, the throng being 
still moving on, that were got between me and her in that 
time, and then I crying out, A pickpocket, rather sooner than 
she, she might as well be the person suspected as I, and the 
people were confused in their inquiry; whereas, had she 
with a presence of mind needful on such an occasion, as soon 
as she felt the pull, not screamed out as she did, but turned 
immediately round, and seized the next body that was behind 
her, she had infallibly tal;en me. 
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This is a direction not of the kindest sort to the fraternity, 
but His certainly a key to the clew of a pickpocket’s motions ; 
and whoever can follow it, will as certainly catch the thief as 
he will be sure to miss if he does not. 

I had another adventure, which puts this matter out of 
doubt, and which may be an instruction for posterity in the 
case of a pickpocket : my good old governess, to give a short 
touch at her liistory, though she had left off the trade, was, 
as I may say, born a pickpocket, and, as I understood after- 
ward, had run through all the several degrees of that art, and 
yet had been taken but once ; when she was so grossly detected 
that she was convicted, and ordered to be transported ; but 
being a woman of a rare tongue, and withal having money in 
her pocket, she found means, the ship putting into Ireland foD* 
provisions, to get on shore there, where she practised her old 
trade some years ; when falling into another sort of company, 
she turned midwife and procuress, and played a hundred pranks, 
which she gave me a little history of, in confidence between 
us as we grew more intimate ; and it was to this wicked 
creature that I owed all the dexterity I arrived to, in which 
there were few that ever went beyond me, or that practised 
so long without any misfortune. 

It was after those adventures in Ireland, and when she was 
pretty well known in that country, that she left Dublin, and 
came over to England, where the time of her transportation 
being not expired, she left her former trade, for fear of falling 
into bad hands again, for then she was sure to have gone to 
wreck. Here she set up the same trade she had followed in 
Ireland, in which she soon, by her admirable management, 
and a good tongue, arrived to the height which I have already 
described, and indeed began to be rich, though her trade fell 
again afterwards. 

I mention thus much of the history of this woman here, the 
better to account for the concern she had in the wicked life I 
was now leading ; into all the particulars of which she led me, 
as it were, by the hand, and gave me such directions, and I 
so well followed them, that I grew the greatest artist of my 
time, and worked myself out of every danger with such 
dexterity, that when several more of my comrades run them- 
selves into Newgate, by that time they had been half a year 
at the trade, I had now practised upwards of five years, and 
the people at Newgate ^d not so much as know me ; they 
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had heard much' of me indeed, and often expected me there ; 
but I always got off, though many times in the cxtremest 
danger. 

One of the greatest dangers I was now in, was that I was 
too well known among the trade, and some of them, whose 
hatred was owing rather to envy than any injury I had done 
them, began to be angry that I should always escape when 
they were always catched and hurried to Newgate. These 
were they that gave me the name of Moll Flanders : for it 
was no more of affinity vdth my real name, or with any of the 
names I had ever gone by, than black is of kin to white, 
except that once, as before, I called myself Mrs. Flanders, 
when I sheltered myself in the Mint ; but that these rogues 
never knew, nor could I ever learn how they came to give me 
the name, or what the occasion of it was. 

I was soon informed that some of these who were gotten 
fast into Newgate, had vowed to impeach me ; and as I knew 
that two or. three of them were but too able to do it, I was 
under a great concern, and kept within doors for a good while; 
but my governess, who was partner in my success, and who 
now played a sure game, for she had no share in the hazard, 
1 say, my governess was something impatient of my leading 
such a useless unprofitable life, as she called it ; and she laid 
a new contrivance for my going abroad, and this was to dress 
me up in men’s clothes, and so put me into a new kind of 
practice. 

I was tall and personable, but a little too smooth-faced for 
a man ; however, as I seldom went abroad but in the night, 
it did well enough ; but it was long before I could behave 
in my new clothes ; it was impossible to be so nimble, so 
ready, so dexterous at these things, in a dress contrary to 
nature ; and as I did eveiything clumsily, so I had neither the 
success, or easiness of escape that I had before, and I resolved 
to leave it off ; but that resolution was confirmed soon after 
by the following accident. 

As my governess had disguised me like a man, so she joined 
me with a man, a young fellow that was nimble enough at 
his business, and for about three weeks we did very well 
together. Our principal trade was watching shopkeepers’ 
counters, and slipping off any kinds of goods we could see 
carelessly laid anywhere, and we made several good bargains, 
as we c^led them, at this work. And as we kept always 
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together, so we grew very intimate, yet he never knew that 
I was not a man ; nay, though I several times went home 
with him to his lodgings, according as our business directed, 
and four or five times lay with him all night : but our design 
lay another way, and it was absolutely necessary to me to 
conceal my sex from him, as appeared afterwards, the circum- 
stances of our living, coming in late, and having such business 
to do as required that nobody should be trusted with coming 
into our lodgings, were such as made it impossible to me to 
refuse lying with him, unless I would have owned my sex ; 
and as it was, I effectually concealed myself. 

But his ill, and my good fortune, soon put an end to this 
life, which I must own I was sick of too. We had made 
several prizes in this new way of business, but the last would 
have been extraordinary : there was a shop in a certain street 
which had a warehouse behind it that looked into another 
street, the house making the corner. 

Through the window of the warehouse we saw lying on the 
counter or showboard which was just before it, five pieces of 
silks, besides other stuffs ; dnd though it was almost dark, 
yet the people being busy in the fore-shop had not had time 
to shut up those windows, or else had forgot it. 

This the young fellow was so overjoyed with, that he could 
not restrain himself ; it lay within his reach, he said, and he 
, swore violently to me that he would have it, if he broke down 
the house for it; I dissuaded him a little, but saw there was 
no remedy ; so he run rashly upon it, slipt out a square out 
of the sash window dexterously enough, and got four pieces 
of the silks, and came with them towards me, but was imme- 
diately pursued with a teirible clutter and noise ; we were 
standing together indeed, but I had not taken any of the 
goods out of his hand, when I said to him hastily, You are 
undone 1 He run like lightning, and I too, but the pursuit 
was hotter after him, because he had the goods ; he dropt two 
of the pieces, which stopped them a little, but the crowd 
increased, and pursued us both ; they took him soon after with 
the other two pieces, and then the rest followed me ; I run 
for it and got into my governess’s house, whither some quick’ 
eyed people followed me so warmly as to fix me there ; tliey 
did not immediately knock at the door, by which I got time 
to throw off my disguise, and dress me in my own clothes ; 
besides, when they came there, my governess, who liad her tale 
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ready, kept her door shut, and called out to thein and told 
them there was no man came in there ; the people affirmed 
there did a man come in there, and swore they would break 
open the door. 

My governess, not at all surprised, spoke calmly to them, 
told them they should very Ireely come and search her house, 
if they would bring a constable, and let in none but such as 
the constable would admit, for it was unreasonable to let in a 
whole crowd ; this they could not refuse, though they were a 
crowd ; so a constable was fetched immediately, and she very 
freely opened the door, the constable kept the door, and 
the men he appointed searched the house, my governess 
going with them from room to room. When she came to my 
room she called to me, and said aloud, Cousin, pray open the 
door, here’s some gentlemen that must come and look into 
your room. 

I had a little girl -with me, which was my governess’s 
grandchild, as she called her; and 1 bade her open the door^ 
and there sat I at work with a great litter of things about 
me, as if I had been at work all day, being undressed, with 
only night clothes on my head, and a loose morning gown 
about me : my governess made a kind of excuse for their 
disturbing me, telling partly the occasion of it, and that she 
had no remedy but to open the doors to them, and let them 
satisfy themselves, for all she could say would not satisfy 
them : I sat still, and bid them seaixh if they pleased, for if 
there was anybody in the house, I was sure they were not 
in my room ; and for the rest of the house I had nothing to 
say to that, I did not understand what they looked for. 

Everything looked so innocent and so honest about me, 
that they treated me civiller than I expected ; but it was not 
till they had searched the room to a nicety, even under the 
bed, and in the bed, and everywhere else, where it was possible 
anything could be hid ; when they had done, and could find 
nothing, they asked my pardon and went down. 

When they had thus searched the house from bottom to 
top, and then from top to bottom, and could find nothing, 
they appeased the mob pretty well ; but they carried my 
governess before the justice : two men swore that they saw 
the man, whom they pursued, go into her house ; my gover- 
ness rattled and made a great noise that her house should be 
insulted, and that she should be used thus fcr nothing ; that 
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if a man did come in, he might go out again presently for 
aught she knew, for she was ready to make oath that no man 
had been within her doors all that day as she knew of ; which 
was very true ; that it might be, that as she was above stairs, 
any fellow in a fright might find the door open, and run in 
for shelter when he was pursued, but that she knew nothing 
of it ; and if it had been so, he certainly went out again, 
perhaps at the other door, for she had another door into an 
alley, and so had made his escape. 

This was indeed probable enough, and the justice satisfied 
himself with giving her an oath that she had not received or 
admitted any man into her house to conceal him, or protect or 
hide him from justice : this oath she might justly take, and 
did so, and so she was dismissed. 

It is easy to judge what a fright I was in upon this occa- 
sion, and it was impossible for my governess ever to bring 
me to dress in that disguise again ; for, as I told her, I should 
certainly betray myself. 

My poor partner in this mischief was now in a bad case, 
for he was carried away before my lord mayor, and by his 
worship committed to Newgate, and the people that took 
him were so willing, as well as able, to prosecute him, that 
they offered themselves to enter into recognisances to appear 
at the sessions, and pursue the charge against him. 

However, he got his indictment deferred, upon promise to 
discover his accomplices, and particularly the man that was 
concerned with him in this robbery ; and he failed not to do 
his endeavour, for he gave in my name, whom he called 
Gabriel Spencer, which was the name I went by to him ; 
and here appeared the wisdom of my concealing myself from 
him, without which I had been undone. 

He did all he could to discover this Gabriel Spencer ; ho 
described me; he discovered the place where he raid I 
lodged ; and in a word, all the particulars that he could of 
my dwelling ; but having concealed the main circumstances 
of my sex from him, I had a vast advantage, and he could 
never hear of me ; he brought two or three families into 
trouble, by his endeavouring to find me out, but they knew 
nothing of me, any more than that he had a fellow with him, 
that they had seen, but knew nothing of ; and as to my 
governess, though she was the means of his coming to ma 
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yet it was done at secondhand, and he knew nothing of her 
neither* 

This turned to his disadvantage ; for having promised 
discoveries, but not being able to make it good, it was looked 
upon as trifling, and he was the more fiercely pursued by the 
shopkeeper, 

I was, however, terribly uneasy all this while, and that I 
might be quite out of the way, I went away from my gover- 
ness for a while, but not knowing whither to wander, I took 
a maid-servant with me, and took the stage-coach to Dun- 
stable to my old landlord and landlady, where I lived so 
handsomely with my Lancashire husband : here I told her a 
formal story, that I expected my husband every day from 
Ireland, and that I had sent a letter to him that I would 
meet him at Dunstable at her house, and that he would cer- 
tainly land if the wind was fair, in a few days ; so that 1 
was come to spend a few days with them till he could come, 
for he would either come post, or in the West- Chester coach, 
I knew not which, but whichsoever it was, he would be sure 
to come to that house to meet me. 

My landlady was mighty glad to see me, and my landlord 
made such a stir with me, that if I had been a princess I 
could not have been better used, and here I might have been 
welcome a month or two if I had thought fit. 

But my business was of another nature ; I was very uneasy 
(though so well disguised that it was scarce possible to detect 
me) lest this fellow should find me out ; and though he could 
not charge me with the robbery, having persuaded him not 
to venture, and having done nothing of it myself, yet he 
might have charged me with other things, and have bought 
his own life at the expense of mine. 

This filled me with horrible apprehensions : I had no re- 
source, no friend, no confidant but my old governess, and I 
knew no remedy but to put my life into her hands ; and so I 
did, for I let her know where to send to me, and had several 
letters from her while I stayed here. Some of them almost 
scared me out of my wits ; but at last she sent me the joyful 
news that he was hanged, which was the best news to me 
that I had heard a great while. 

I had stayed here five weeks, and lived very comfortably 
indeed* the secret anxiety of my mind excepted ; but when I 
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received tliis letter I looked pleasantly again, and told niy 
landlady tkat I had received a letter from my spouse in Ire- 
land, that I had the good news of his being very well, but 
had the bad news that his business would not permit hinn to 
come away so soon as he expected, and so I was like to go 
back again without him. 

' My landlady complimented me upon the good news, how- 
ever, that I had heard he was well ; For I have observed, 
madam, says she, you han’t been so pleasant as you used to 
be; you have been over head and ears in care for him, I dare 
say, says the good woman ; ’tis easy to be seen there’s an 
alteration in you for the better, says she. Well, I am sorry 
the ’squire can’t come yet, says my landlord ; I should have 
been heartily glad to have seen him : when you have certain 
news of his coming, you’ll take a step hither again, madam, 
says he : you shall be very welcome whenever you please to 
come. 

With all these fine compliments we parted, and I came 
merry enough to London, and found my governess as well 
pleased as I was. And now she told me she would never re- 
comnaend any partner to me again, for she always found, she 
said, that I had the best luck when I ventured by myself. 
And so indeed I had, for I was seldom in any danger when I 
was by myself, or if I was, I got out of it with more dexterity 
than when I was entangled with the dull measures of . other 
people, who had perhaps less forecast, and were more im- 
patient than I ; for though I had as much courage to venture 
as any of them, yet I used more caution before I undertook 
a thing, and had more presence of mind to bring myself off. 

I have often wondered even at my own hardiness another 
way, that when all my companions were surprised, and fell so 
suddenly into the hand of justice, yet I could not all this 
while enter into one serious resolution to leave off this trade ; 
and especially considering that I was now very far from being 
poor, that the temptation of necessity, which is the general 
introduction of all such wickedness, was now removed ; that 
1 had near 500Z. by me in ready money, on which I might 
have lived very weU, if I had thought fit to have retired ; but, 
I say, 1 had not so much as the least inclination to leave 
off ; no, not so much as I had before, when I had but 200Z. 
beforehand, and when I had no such frightful examples before 
my eyes as these were^ Frpm hepce ’tis evident, that when 
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once Tve are hardened in crime, no fear can affect as, no 
example give us any warning. 

I had indeed one comrade, whose fate weni very near me 
for a good while, though I wore it off too in time. That 
case was indeed very unhappy ; I had made a prize of a piece 
of very good damask in a mercer’s shop, and went clear off 
myself; but had conveyed the piece to this companion of 
mine, when we went out of the shop ; and she went one way, 
I went another. We had not been long out of the shop, but 
the mercer missed the piece of stuff, and sent his messengers, 
one one way, and one another, and they presently seized her 
that had the piece, with the damask upon her ; as for me, I 
had very luckily stept into a house where there was a lace 
chamber, up one pair of stairs, and had the satisfaction, or 
the terror indeed, of looking out of the window, and seeing 
the poor creature dragged away to the justice, who imme- 
diately committed her to Newgate. 

I was careful to attempt nothing in the lace chamber, but 
tumbled their goods pretty much to spend time ; then bought 
a few yards of edging, and paid for it, and came away very 
sad-hearted indeed, for the poor woman who was in tribula- 
tion for what I only had stolen. 

Here again my old caution stood me in good stead ; though 
I often robbed with these people, yet I never let them know 
who I was, nor could they ever find out my lodging, though 
they often endeavoured to watch me to it. They ^1 knew 
me by the name of Moll Flanders, though even some of them 
rather believed I was she, than knew me to be so ; my name 
was public among them indeed ; but how to find me out they 
knew not, nor so much as how to guess at my quarters, 
whether they were at the east end of the town, or the 
west; and this wariness was my safety upon all these oc- 
casions. 

I kept close a great while upon the occasion of this v/oman^s 
disaster ; I knew that if I should do anything * that should 
miscarry, and should be carried to prison, she would be 
there, and ready to witness against me, and perhaps save her 
life at my expense ; I considered that I began to be very 
well known by name at the Old Bailey, though they did not 
know my face ; and that if I should fall into their hands, I 
should be treated as an old offender ; and for this reason, I 
was resolved to see what this poor creature’s fate should 
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before 1 stirred, though several times in her distress I con^ 
veyed money to her for her relief. 

At length she came to her trial. She pleaded she did not 
steal the things, hut that one Mrs. Flanders, as she heard 
her called (for she did not know her), gave the bundle to 
her after they came out of the shop, and bade her carry it 
home. They asked her where this Mrs. Flanders was ? but 
she could not produce her, neither could she give the least 
account of me ; and the mercer’s men swearing positively 
that she was in the shop when the goods were stolen, that 
they immediately missed them, and pursued her, and found 
them upon her, thereupon the jury brought her in guilty ; 
but the court considering that she really was not the person 
that stole the goods, and that it was very possible she could 
not find out this Mrs. Flanders, meaning me, though it would 
save her life, which indeed was true, they allowed her to be 
transported ; which was the utmost favour she could obtain, 
only that the court told her, if she could in the mean time 
produce the said Mrs. Flanders, they would intercede for her 
pardon ; that is to say, if she could find me out, and hang 
me, she should not be transported. This I took care to make 
impossible to her, and so she was shipped off in pursuance of 
her sentence a little while after. 

I must repeat it again, that the fate of this poor woman 
troubled me exceedingly ; and I began to be very pensive, 
knowing that I was really the instrument of her disaster : 
but my own life, which was so evidently in danger, took off 
my tenderness ; and seeing she was not put to death, I was 
easy at her transportation, because she was then out of the 
way of doing me any mischief, whatever should happen. 

The disaster of this woman was some months before that 
of the last-recited story, and was indeed partly the occasion 
of my governess proposing to dress me up in men’s clothes, 
that I might go about unobserved ; but I was soon tired of 
that disguise, as I have said, for it exposed me to too many 
difiiculties, 

I was now easy, as to all fear of witnesses against me, for 
all those that had either been concerned with me, or that 
knew me by the name of Moll Flanders, were either hanged 
or transported ; and if I should have had the misfortune to 
be taken, I might call myself anything else, as well as Moll 
Fhmders, and no old sins could be placed to my account ; so 
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I began to Fun a-tick again, with the morO freedttn, nnd 
several successful adventures I made, though not such as I 
had made before. 

We had at that time another fire happened not a great way 
off from the place where my governess lived, and I made an 
attempt there as before, but as I was not soon enough before 
the crowd of people came in, and could not get to the house I 
aimed at, instead of a prize, I got a mischief, which had almost 
put a period to my life and ^ my wicked doings together ; 
for the fire being very furious, and the people in a great fright 
in removing their goods, and throwing them out of window, 
a wench from out of a window threw a feather-bed just upon 
me ; it is true, the bed being soft it broke no bones : but as the 
weight was great, and made greater by the fall, it beat me 
down, and laid me dead for awhile : nor did the people con- 
cern themselves much to deliver me from it, or to recover me 
at aU ; but I lay like one dead and neglected a good while, 
till somebody going to remove the bed out of the way, helped 
me up ; it was indeed a wonder the people in the house had 
not thrown other goods out after it, and which might have 
fallen upon it, and then I had been inevitably killed ; but I 
was reserved for farther afflictions. 

This accident, however, spoiled my market for that time, 
and I came home to my governess very much hurt, and 
frighted, and it was a good while before she could set me 
upon my feet again. 

It was now a merry time of the year, and Bartholomew fair 
was begun ; I had never made any walks that way, nor was 
the fair of much advantage to me ; but I took a turn this 
year into the cloisters, and there I fell into one of the raffling 
shops. It was a thing of no great consequence to me, but 
there came a gentleman extremely well dressed, and very 
rich, and as ’tis frequent to talk to everybody in those shops, 
he singled me out, and was very particular with me ; first he 
told me he would put in for me to raffle, and did so ; and 
some small matter coming to his lot, he presented it to me, I 
think it was a feather muff ; then he continued to keep talking 
to me with a more than common appearance of respect, but 
still very civil, and much like a gentleman. 

He held me in talk so long, till at last he drew me out of 
the raffling place to the shop door, and then to take a walk 
in the cloister, still talking of a thousand things cursorily 
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witiiout anything to the purpose : at last he told me that he 
was charmed with my company, and asked me if I durst trust 
myself in a coach with him ; he told me he was a man ot 
honour, and would not offer anything to me unbecoming him. 
I seemed to decline it awhile, but suffered myself to be im- 
portuned a little, and then yielded. 

I was at a loss in my thoughts to conclude at first what this 
gentleman designed ; but I found afterward he had had some 
drink in his head, and that he was not very unwilling to have 
some more. He carried me to the Spring-garden, at Knights- 
bridge, where we walked in the gardens, and he treated me 
very handsomely ; but I found he drank freely ; he pressed 
me also to drink, but I declined it. 

Hitherto he kept his word with me, and offered me nothing 
amiss; we came away in the coach again, and he brought me 
into the streets, and by this time it was near ten o^ clock at 
night, when he stopped the coach at a house where it seems 
he was acquainted, and where they made no scruple to show 
us up stairs into a room with a bed in it; at first I seemed 
to be unwilling to go up, but after a few woids I yielded to 
that too, being indeed willing to see the end of it, and in 
hopes to make something of it at last ; as for the bed, &c., I 
was not much concerned about that part. 

Here he began to be a little freer with me than he had 
promised ; and I by little and little yielded to everything, so 
that in a word, he did what he pleased with me ; I need say 
no more. All this while he drank freely too, and about one 
in the morning we went into the coach again ; the air and the 
shaking of the coach made the drink get more up in his head 
and he grew uneasy, and was for acting over again what he 
had been doing before; but as I thought my game now 
secure, I resisted, and brought him to be a little still, which 
had not lasted five minutes but he fell fast asleep. 

I took this opportunity to search him to a nicety ; I took 
a gold watch, with a silk purse of gold, his fine full-bottom 
periwig, and silver-fringed gloves, his sword, and fine snuff- 
box, and gently opening the coach door, stood ready to jump 
out wlule the coach was going on; but the; coach stopping 
iu the narrow street beyond Temple-Bar to let another 
coach pass, I got softly out, fastened the door again, and 
gave my gentleman and the coach the slip together. 

This was an adventure indeed unlocked for, and perfectly 
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undesigned by me ; tbough I was not so past the merry part 
of life, as to forget how to behave, when a fop so blinded by 
his appetite should not know an old woman from a youngX 
I did not indeed look so old as I was by ten or twelve years; 
yet I was not a young wench of seventeen, and it was easy 
enough to be distinguished. There is nothing so absurd, so 
surieiting, so ridiculous, as a man heated by wine in his 
head, and a wicked gust in his inclination together ; he is in 
the possession of two devils at once, and can no more govern 
himself by his reason, than a mill can grind without water 
vice tramples upon all that was in him that had any good in 
it; nay, his very sense is blinded by its own rage, and he 
acts absurdities even in his view; such is drinking more, 
when he is drunk akeady; picking up a common woman, 
without any regard to what she is, or who she is ; whether 
sound or rotten, clean or unclean ; whether ugly or handsome, 
old or young; and so blinded as not really to distinguish. 
Such a man is worse than lunatic ; prompted by his vinous 
head he no more knows what he is doing, than this wretch 
of mine knew when I picked his pocket of his watch and 
his purse of gold. 

These are the men of whom Solomon says, They go like 
an ox to the slaughter, till a dart strikes through their liver ; 
an admirable description, by the way, of the foul disease, 
which is a poisonous deadly contagion mingling with the 
blood, whose centre oi* fountain is in the liver ; from whence, 
by the swift circulation of the whole mass, that dreadful 
nauseous plague strikes immediately through his liver, and 
his spirits are infected, his vitals stabbed through as with a 
dart. 

It is true this poor unguarded wretch was in no danger 
from me, though I was greatly apprehensive at first, what 
danger I might be in from him ; but he was really to be 
pitied in one respect, that he seemed to be a good sort of a 
man in himself ; a gentleman that had no harm in his design ; 
a man of sense, and of a fine behaviour : a comely handsome 
person, a sober and solid countenance, a charming beautiful 
face, and everything that could be agreeable; only had 
unhappily had some drink the night before ; had not been in 
bed, as he told me when we were together ; was hot, and hia 
blood fired with wine, and in that condition his reason, as 
were asleep, had given him up. 
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As for me, my business was his money, and what I could 
make of him ; and after that, if I could have found out any 
way to have done it, I would have sent him safe home to his 
house, and to his family, for ’twas ten to one but he had an 
honest virtuous wife, and innocent children, that were anxious 
for his safety, and would have been glad to have gotten him 
home, and taken care of him, till he was restored to himself : 
and then with what shame and regret would he look back 
upon himself 1 how would he reproach himself with associating 
himself with a whore ! picked up in the worst of all holes, the 
cloister, among the dirt and filth of the town ! how would he 
be trembling for fear he had got the pox, for fear a dart had 
struck through his liver, and hate himself every time he looked 
back upon the madness and brutality of his debauch ! how 
would he, if he had any principles of honour, abhor the 
thought of giving any ill distemper, if he had it, as for aught 
he knew he might, to his modest and virtuous wife, and 
theiieby sowing the conta^on in the life-blood of his 
posterity. 

Would such gentlemen but consider the contemptible 
thoughts which the very women they are concerned with, in 
such cases as these, have of them, it would be a surfeit to 
them. As I said above, they value not the pleasure, they 
are raised by no inclination to the man, the passive jade 
thinks of no pleasure but the money ; and when he is as it 
were drunk in the ecstacies of his wicked pleasure, her hands 
are in his pockets for what she can find there ; and of which 
he can no more be sensible in the moment of his folly, than 
he can fore-think of it when he goes about it. 

I knew a woman that was so dexterous with a fellow, who 
indeed deserved no better usage, that while he was busy 
with her another way, conveyed his purse with twenty 
guineas in it out of his foh pocket, where he had put it for 
fear of her, and put another purse with gilded counters in it 
into the room of it. After he had done, he says to her, Now 
han’t you picked my pocket? She jested with him, and told 
him she supposed he had not much to lose ; he put his hand 
to his fob, and with his fingers felt that his purse was there 
which fully satisfied him, and so she brought off his money. 
And this was a trade with her ; she kept a sham gold watch, 
and a purse of counters in her pocket to be ready on all such 
occasions ; and 1 doubt not practised it with success. 
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I eame home -with this last booty to my governess, Afld 
really when I told her the story, it so affected her, that she 
was hardly able to forbear tears, to think how such a gentle- 
man run a daily risk of being undone, every time a glass of 
wine got into his head. 

But as to the purchase I got, and how entirely I stripped 
him, she told me it pleased her wonderfully ; Nay, child, 
says she, The usage may, for aught I know, do more to 
reform him, than all the sermons that ever he will hear in 
his life. And if the remainder of the story be true, so it 
did. 

I found the next day, she was wonderful inquisitive about 
this gentleman ; the description I gave her of him, his dress, 
his person, his face, all concurred to make her think of a 
gentleman whose character she knew ; she mused awhile, 
and I going on in the particulars, says she, I lay a 100/. I 
know the man. 

I am sorry if you do, says I, for I would not have him 
exposed on any account in the world ; he has had injury 
enough already, and I would not be instrumental to do him 
any more. No, no, says she, I will do him no injury, but you 
may let me satisfy my curiosity a little, for if it is he, I warrant 
you I find it out. I was a little startled at that, and I told 
her with an apparent concern in my face, that by the same 
rule he might find me out, and then I was undone. She 
returned warmly, Why, do you think I will betray you child ? 
No, no, says she, not for all he is worth in the world ; I have 
kept your counsel in worse things than these, sure you may 
trust me in this. So I said no more. 

She laid her scheme another way, and without acquainting 
me with it, but she was resolved to find it out; so she goes 
to a certain friend of hers, who was acquainted in the family 
that she guessed at, and told her she had some extraordinary 
business with such a gentleman (who by the way was no 
less than a baronet, and of a very good family), and that she 
knew not how to come at him without somebody to introduce 
her. Her friend promised her readily to do it, and accord- 
ingly goes to the house to see if the gentlman was in town. 

The next day, she comes to my governess and tells her, 
that Sir — ' ■■ was at home, but that he had met with a 
disaster and was very ill, and there was no speaking to him. 
What disaster? says my governess, hastily, as if she was 
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SUt'prised at it* Why, says her friend, he had been at 
Hampstead to visit a gentleman of his acquaintance, and as 
he came back again, he was set upon and robbed I and having 
got a little drink too, as they suppose, the rogues abused him, 
and he is very ill. Robbed ! says my governess, and what 
did they take from him ? Why, says her friend, they took 
his gold watch, and his gold snuff-box, his fine periwig, and 
what money he had in his pocket, which was considerable to 

be sure, for Sir never goes without a purse of guineas 

about him. 

Pshaw ! says my old governess, jeering, I warrant you he 
has got drunk now, and got a whore, and she has picked his 
pocket, and so he comes home to his wife and tells her he has 
been robbed ; that’s an old sham, a thousand such tricks are 
put upon the poor women every day. 

Fie, says her fnend, I find you don’t know Sir ; 

why he is as civil a gentleman, there is not a finer man, nor 
a soberer, modester person in the whole city; he abhors 
such things ; there’s nobody that knows him will think such 
a thing of him. Well, well, says my governess, that’s none 
of my business ; if it was, I warrant I should find there was 
something of that in it ; your modest men in common opinion 
are sometimes no better than other people, only they keep a 
better character, or if you please, are the better hypocrites. 

No, no, says her friend, I can assure you Sir is no 

hypocrite, he is really an honest, sober gentleman, and he 
has certainly been robbed. Nay, says my governess, it may 
be he has ; it is no business of mine I tell you ; I only want to 
speak with him, my business is of another nature. But, says 
her friend, let your business be of what nature it will, you 
cannot see him yet, for he his not fit to be seen, for he is 
very ill, and bruised very much. Ay, says my governess, nay 
then he has fallen into bad hands to be sure. And then she 
asked gravely, Pray where is he bruised ? Why in his head, 
says her friend, and one of his hands, and his free, for they 
used him barbarously. Poor gentleman, says my governess. 
I must wait then till he recovers ; and adds, I hope it will 
not be long. 

Away she comes to me, and tells me this story. ' I have 
found out your fine gentleman, and a fine gentleman he was, 
says she ; but mercy on him, he is in a said pickle now, I 
wonder what the d you have done to him ; why you 
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have almost killed him. I looked at her with disorder enough; 
I killed him ! says I, you must mistake the person, I am sure 
I did nothing to him ; he was very well when I left him, said 
I, only drunk and fast asleep. I know nothing of that, says 
she, but he is in a sad pickle now ; and so she told me all 
that her friend had said. Well then, says I, he fell into bad 
hands after I left him, for I left him safe enough. 

About ten days after, my governess goes again to her friend, 
to introduce her to this gentleman ; she had inquired other 
ways in the mean time, and found that he was about again, 
so she got leave to speak with him. 

She was a woman of an admirable address, and wanted 
nobody to introduce her ; she told her tale much better than 
I shall be able to tell it for her, for she was mistress of her 
tongue, as I said already. She told him that she came, though 
a stranger, with a single design of doing him a service, and 
he should find she had no other end in it ; that as she came 
purely on so friendly an account, she begged a promise from 
him, that if he did not accept what she should officiously 
propose, he would not take it ill that she meddled with what 
was not her business ; she assured him that as what she had 
to say was a secret that belonged to him only, so whether ho 
accepted her offer or not, it should remain a secret to all the 
world, unless he exposed it himself ; nor should his refusing 
her service in it, make her so little show her respect, as to 
do him the least injury, so that he should be entirely at liberty 
to act as he thought fit. 

He looked very shy at first, and said he knew nothing that 
related to him that required much secrecy ; that he had never 
done any man any wrong, and cared not what anybody might 
say of him ; that it was no part of his character to be unjust 
to anybody, nor could he imagine in what any man could 
render him any service ; but that if it was as she said, he 
could not take it ill from any one that should endeavour 
to serve him ; and so, as it were, left her at liberty either to 
tell him or not to tell him, as she thou girt fit. 

She found him so perfectly indifferent, that she was almost 
afraid to enter into the point with him ; but, however, after 
some other circumlocutions, she told him, that hy a strange 
aud unaccountable accident she came to have a particular 
knowledge of the late unhappy adventure he had fallen into ; 
and that in such a manner, that there was nobody in the 
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world but herself and him that were acquainted with it, no, 
not the very person that was with him. 

He looked a little angrily at first. What adventure? said 
he. Why sir, said she, of your being robbed coming from 
Knightsbr — , Hampstead, sir, I should say, says she : be not 
surprised, sir, says she, that I am able to tell you every step 
you took that day from the cloister in Smithfield, to the 

Spring-garden at Knightsbridge, and thence to the in 

the Strand, and how you were left asleep in the coach after- 
wards ; I say let not this surprise you, for, sir, I do not come 
to make a booty of you, I ask nothing of you, and I assure 
you the woman that was with you knows nothing who you 
are, and never shfdl ; and yet perhaps I may serve you 
farther still, for I did not come barely to let you know that I 
was informed of these things, as if I wanted a bribe to conceal 
them ; assure yourself, sir, said she, that whatever you think 
fit to do or say to me, it shall be all a secret as it is, as much 
as if I were in my grave. 

He was astonished at her discourse, and said gravely to 
her, Madam, you are a stranger to me, but it is very unfor- 
tunate that you should be let into the secret of the worst action 
of my life, and a thing that lam justly ashamed of, in which 
the only satisfaction I had was, that I thought it was known 
only to God and my own conscience. Pray, sir, says she, do 
not reckon the discovery of it to me to be any part of your 
misfortune ; it was a thing I believe you were surprised into, 
and perhaps the woman used some art to prompt you to it ; 
however, you will never find any just cause, said she, to 
repent that I came to hear of it ; nor can your mouth be more 
silent in it than I have been, and ever shall be. 

Well, says he, but let me do some justice to the woman 
too : whoever she is, I do assure you she prompted me to 
nothing, she rather declined me ; it was my own folly and 
madness that brought me into it all, ay, and brought her into 
it too ; I must give her her due so far. As to what she took 
from me, I could expect no less from her in the condition I 
was in, and to this hour I know not whether she robbed me 
or the coachman ; if she did it, I forgive her : I think nil 
gentlemen that do so, should be used in the same manner ; 
but I am more concerned for some other things, than I am 
for all that she took from me. 

My governess now began to come into tho whole mutter, 
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and he opened himself freely to her ; first, she said to him, 
in answer to what he had said about me, I am glad, sir, you 
are so just to the person that you were with ; I assure you 
she is a gentlewoman, and no woman of the town ; and how- 
ever you prevailed with her as you did, I am sure ’tis not 
her practice ; you run a great venture indeed, sir, but il that 
be part of your care, you may be perfectly easy, for I do 
assure you no man has touched her before you, since her 
husband ; and he has been dead now almost eight years. 

It appeared that this was his grievance, and that he was 
ill a very great fright about it ; however, when my governess 
said this to him, he appeared very well pleased, and said, 
Well, madam, to be plain with you, if I was satisfied of that, 
I should not so much value what I lost ; for as to that, the 
temptation was great, and perhaps she was poor, and wanted 
it. If she had not been poor, sir, says she, I assure you she 
would never have yielded to you ; and as her poverty first 
prevailed with you to let you do as you did, so the same 
poverty prevailed with her to pay herself at last, w^hen she 
saw you was in such a condition, that if she had not done it, 
perhaps the next coachman or chairman might have done it 
more to your hurt. 

Well, says he, much good may it do her ; I say again, All 
the gentlemen that do so, ought to be used in the same 
manner, and then they would be cautious of themselves ; I 
have no more concern about it, but on the score which you 
hinted at before. Here he entered into some freedoms with 
her on the subject of what passed between us, which are not 
so proper for a woman to write, and the great terror that was 
upon his mind with relation to his wife, for fear she should 
have received any injury from me, and should communicate 
it farther ; and asked her at last if she could not procure him 
an opportunity to speak with me. My governess gave him 
farther assurances of my being a woman clear from any such 
thing, and that he was as entirely safe in that respect, as he 
was with his own lady ; but as for seeing me, she said it 
might be of dangerous consequence ; but however, that she 
would talk with me, and let him know ; endeavouring at the 
same time to persuade him not to desire it, and that it could 
be of no service to him ; seeing she hoped he had no desire 
to renew the correspondence, and that on my account it was 
a kind of putting my life in his hands. 
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He told her he had a great desire to see me, that he would 
give her any assurances that were in his power, not to take 
any advantages of me, and that in the first place he would 
give me a general release from all demands of any kind. 
She insisted how it might tend to farther divulging the 
secret, and might be injurious to him, entreating him not to 
press for it ; so at length he desisted. 

They had some discourse upon the subject of the things he 
had lost, and he seemed to be very desirous of his gold 
watch, and told her if she could procure that for him, he 
would willingly give as much for it as it was worth. She 
told him she would endeavour to procure it for him, and 
leave the valuing it to himself. 

Accordingly the next day she carried the watch, and he 
gave her thirty guineas for it, which was more than I should 
have been able to make of it, though it seems it cost much 
more ; he spoke something of his periwig, which it seems 
cost him three-score guineas, and his snufi-box, and in a few 
days more she carried them too, which obliged him very 
much, and he gave her thirty more : the next day I sent 
him his fine sw^ord and cane gratis, and demanded nothing of 
him, but had no mind to see him, unless he might be satisfied 
I knew who he was, which he was not willing to. 

Then he entered into a long talk with her of the manner 
how she came to know all this matter. She formed a long 
tale of that part ; how she had it from one that I had told 
the whole story to, and that was to help me dispose of the 
goods ; and this confidant brought things to her, she being 
by professsion a pawnbroker ; and she hearing of his wor- 
ship’s disaster, guessed at tfie thing in. general; that having 
gotten the things into her hands, she had resolved to come 
and try as she had done. She then gave him repeated 
assurances that it should never go out of her mouth, and 
though she knew the woman very well, yet she had not let 
her know, meaning me, anything of who the person was, 
which by the way was false ; but however it was not to his 
damage, for I never opened my mouth of it to anybody. 

I had a great many thoughts in my head about my seeing 
him again, and was often sorry that I had refused it; I was 
persuaded that if I, had seen him, and let him know that I 
knew him, I should have made some advantage of him, and 
perhaps have had some maintenance from him ; and though 
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it was a life wicked enough, yet it was not so full of danger 
as this I was engaged in : however those thoughts wore off, 
and I declined seeing him again, for that time; but my 
governess saw him often, and he was very kind to her, 
giving her something almost every time he saw her. One 
time in particular she found him very merry, and as she 
thought he had some wine in his head then, and he pressed 
her again to let him see that woman, that, as he said, had 
bewitched him so that night, my governess, who was from 
the beginning for my seeing him, told him he was so desirous 
of it, that she could almost yield to it, if she could prevail 
upon me ; adding that if he would please to come to her 
house in the evening, she would endeavour it, upon his 
repeated assurances of forgetting what was past. 

Accordingly she came to me, and told me all the discourse ; 
in short, she soon biassed me to consent,' in a case which I 
had some regret in my mind for declining before; so I 
prepared to see him. I dressed me to all the advantage 
possible, I assure you, and for the first time used a little 
art ; I say for the first time, for I had never yielded to the 
baseness of paint before, having always had vanity enough 
to believe I had no need of it. 

At the hour appointed he came; and as she observed 
before, so it was plain still, that he had been drinking,* 
though ve^ far from what we call being in drink. He 
appeared exceeding pleased to see me, and entered 'into a 
long discourse with me upon the whole affair; I begged his 
pardon very often, for my share of it, protested I had not 
any such design when first I met him, that I had not gone 
out with him but that I took him for a very civil gentleman, 
and that he made me so many promises of offering no in- 
civility to me. 

He alleged the wine he drank, and that he scarce knew 
what he did, and that if it had not been so, he should never 
have taken the freedom with me he had done. He protested 
to me that he never touched any woman but me since he 
was married to his wife, and it was a surprise upon him : 
complimented me upon being so particulai'ly agreeable to 
him, and the like, and talked so much of that kind, till J 
found he had talked himself almost into a temper to do the 
thing again. But I took him up short ; I protested I had 
never suffered any man to touch me since my husband died) 
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wrhich was near eight years : he said he believed it ; and 
added, that madam had intimated as much to him, and that 
it was his opinion of that part which made him desire to see 
mo again ; and since he had once broken in upon his virtue 
with^me, and found no ill consequences, he could be safe ia 
venturing again ; and so in short he went on to what I 
expected, and to what will not bear relating. 

My old governess had foreseen it, as well as I, and there- 
fore led him into a room which had not a bed in it, and yet 
had a chamber within it which had a bed, whither we with- 
drew for the rest of the night, and, in short, after some time 
being together, went to bed, and lay there all night, I 
withdrew, but came again undressed before it was day, and 
lay with liiin the rest of the time. 

Thus, you see, having committed a crime once is a sad 
handle to the committing of it again : all the reflections wear 
off when the temptation renews itself. Had I not yielded to 
see him again, the corrupt desire in him had worn off, and 
'tis very probable he had never fallen into it with anybody 
else, as I really believe he had not done bcfoi’e. 

When he went away, I told him I hoped he was satisfied 
he had not been robbed again. He told me he was fully 
satisfied in that point ; and putting his hand in his pocket 
gave me five guineas, which was the first money I had 
gained that way for many years. 

I had several visits of the like kind from him, but he 
never came into a settled way of maintenance, which was 
what I would have been best pleased with. Once, indeed, 
he asked me how I did to live; I answered him pretty quick, 
that I assured him I had never taken that course that I took 
with him; but that indeed I worked at my needle, and could 
jus^ maintain myself, that sometimes it w^as as much as I 
was able to do, and I shifted hard enough. 

He seemed to reflect upon himself, that he should be the 
first person to lead me into that which ho as^mred me he 
never intended to do himself ; and it touched him a Ettle, he 
said, that he should be the cause of his own sin and mine too. 

, He would often make just reflections also upon the crime 
' itself and upon the particular circumstances of it, with respect 
' to himself ; how wine introduced the inclinations, how the 
devil led him to the place, and found out an object to tempt 
bird, and he made Ihe moral always hirpself, 
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Whon these thoughts were upon him, he would go away, 
and pernaps not come again in a month’s time or longer ; 
but then as the serious part wore off, the lewd part would 
wear in, and then he came prepared for the wicked part. Thus 
we lived for some time ; though he did not keep, as they call 
it, yet he never failed doing things that were handsome, and 
sufficient to maintain me witliout working ; and, which was 
better, without following my old trade. 

But this affair had its end too ; for after about a year, I 
found that he did not come so often as usual, and at last he 
left it off altogether without any dislike, or bidding adieu ; 
and so there was an end of that short scene of life, which 
added no great store to me, only to make more work for 
repentance. 

During this interval, I confined myself pretty much at 
home ; at least being thus provided for, I made no adventures, 
no, not for a quarter of a year after ; but then finding the 
fund fail, and being loath to spend upon the main stock) I 
began to think of my old trade, and to look abroad into the 
street ; and my first step was lucky enough. 

1 had dressed myself up in a very mean habit, for as I had 
several shapes to appear in, I was now in an .ordinaiy 'stuff 
gown, a blue apron, and a straw hat; and I placed myself at the 
door of the Three Cups inn in St. John’s-street. There were 
several carriers used the inn, and the , stage-coaches for 
Barnet, for Totteridge, and other towns that way, stood always 
in the street, in the evening, when they prepared to set out ; 
so that I was ready for anything that offered. The meaning, 
was this; people come frequently with bundles and small 
parcels to *those inns, and call for such carriers or coaches as 
they want, to carry them -into the country; and there 
generally attends women, porters’ wives or daughters, ready 
to take in such things for the people that employ them. 

It happened very oddly that I was standing at the inn-gate, 
and a woman that' stood there before, and which was the 
porter’s wife belonging to the Barnet stagb-coach, having ob- 
served me, asked if I waited for any of the coaches ; I told 
her yes, I waited for my mistress, that was coming to go to 
Barnet ; she asked me who was my mistress, and I told lier 
imy madam’s name that came next me ; but it seemed I hap- 
pened upon a name a family of which name Uve(} at Hadley, 
>aar Bainefc 
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I said no more to her, or she to me, a good while ; but by 
and by, somebody calling her at a door a little way off, she 
desired me that if anybody called for the Barnet coach, I 
would step and call her at the house, which it seems was an 
alehouse ; I said yes, veiy readily, and away she went. 

She was no sooner gone ; but comes a wench and a child, 
puffing and sweating, and asks for the Barnet coach; I 
answered presently. Here. Do you belong to the Barnet 
coach? says she. Yes sweetheart, said I, what do you want? 
I want room for two passengers, says she. Where are they, 
sweetheart? said I. Here’s this girl, pray let her go into the 
coach, says she, and I’ll go and fetch my mistress. Make 
haste then, sweetheart, says I, for we may be full else. The 
maid had a great bundle under her arm ; so she put the child 
into the coach ; and I said, You had best put your bundle 
into the coach too. No, said she, I am afraid somebody 
should slip it away from the child. Give it me then, said I. 
Take it then, says she, and be sure you take care of it. Til 
answer for it, said I, if it were 20^. value. There, take it 
then, says she, arjd away she goes. 

As soon as I got the bundle, and the maid was out of sight,^ 
I goes on towards the aleliouse, where the porter’s wife .was; 
so that if I had met her, I had then only been going to give 
her the bundle and to call her to her business, as if I was 
going away, and could stay no longer ; but as I did not meet 
her, I walked away, and turning into Charterhouse-lane, 
made off through Charterhouse-yard, into Long-lane, then 
, into Bartholomew-close, so into Little-Britain, and through 
the Bluecoat-hospital, to Newgate-street. 

To prevent being known, I pulled off my blue Jipron, and 
wrapt the bundle in it, which was made up in a piece of 
painted calico ; I also wrapt up my straw hat in it, and so 
put the bundle upon my head ; and it was very well that I 
did thus, for coming through the Bluecoat-hospital, who 
should I meet but the wench that had given me the bundle 
to hold ; it seems she was going with her mistress, who she 
had been to fetch, to the the Barnet coaches. 

I saw she was in haste, aud I had no business to stop her; 
so away she went, and I brought my bundle safe to my 
governess. There was no money, plate, or jewels in it ; but 
a very good suit of Indianx damask, a gown and petticoat, a 

O 2 
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laced head and ruffles of very good Flanders lacc, and some 
other things, such as I knew very well the value of. 

This was not indeed my own invention, hut was given me 
by one that had practised it with success, and my governess 
liked it extremely ; and indeed, I tried it again several times, 
though never twice near the same place j for the next time I 
tried in Whitechapel, just by the corner of Petticoat-lane, 
where the coaches stand that go out to Stratford and Bow, 
and that side of the country ; and another time at the Flying- 
horse without Bishopsgate, where the Cheston coaches then 
lay ; and I had always the good luck to come off with some 
booty. 

Another time I placed myself at a warehouse by the water 
side, where the coasting vessels from the north come, such as 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sunderland, and other places. Here, 
the warehouse being shut, comes a young fellow with a letter; 
and he wanted a box and a hamper that was come from New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. I asked him if he had the marks of it ; 
so he shows me the letter, by virtue of which he was to ask 
for it, and which gave an account of the contents, the box 
being full of linen, and the hamper full of glass ware. I road 
the letter, and took care to see the name, and the marks, the 
name of the person that sent the goods, and the name of the 
person they were sent to ; then I bade the messenger come in 
the morning, for that the warehouse -keeper would not bo there 
any more that night. 

^ Away^went I, and wrote a letter from Mr. John Richard- 
son of Newcastle to his dear cousin Jemmy Cole, in London, 
with an account that he had sent by such a vessel (for I re- 
membered all the particulars to a tittle), so many pieces of 
liuckahack linen, and so many ells of Dutch Lolland, and the 
like, in a box, and a hamper of flint glasses from Mr. Henzill’s 
glass house; and that the box was marked I. C. No, 1., and 
the hamper was directed by a label on the cording. 

'About an hour after, I came to the wai'ehouse, found the 
warehouse-keeper, and* had the goods delivered me witl out 
any scruple ; the value of the linen being about 22i^. 

I could fill up this whole discourse with the variety of such 
adventures, which daily invention directed to, and which I 
managed with the utmost dexterity, and always with success. 
At length, as when does the pitcher come safe homo that 
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goes SO often to the well, I fell into some broils, which though 
they could not affect me fatally, yet made me known, which 
was the worst thing next to being found guilty that could 
befall me. 

I had taken up the disguise of a widow’s dress ; it was 
without any real design in view, but only waiting for anything 
that might offer, as I often did. It happened that while I 
was going along a street in Covent-garden, there was a great 
cry of Stop thief, stop thief ; some artists had, it seems, put a 
jtrick upon a shopkeeper, and being pursued, some of them 
fled one way, and some another ; and one of them was, they 
said, dressed up in widow's weeds, upon which the mob 
gathered about me, and some said I was the person, others 
said no. Immediately came the mercer's journe^Tnan, and 
he swore aloud I was the person, and so seized' on me; 
however, when I was brought back by the mob to the mercer’s 
shop, the master of the house said freely that I was not the 
woman ; and would have let me go immediately, but another 

fellow said gravely. Pray stay till IVIr. , meaning the 

journeyman, comes back, for he knows her; so they kept me 
near half an hour. They had called a constable, and he stood 
in the shop as my jailer; in talking with the constable I 
inquired where he lived, and what trade he was ; the man not 
apprehending in the least what happened afterwai'ds, readily 
told me his name, and where he lived; and told mo as a jest, 
that I might be sure to hear of his name when I came to the 
Old Bailey. 

The servants likewise used me saucily, and had much ado 
to keep their hands off me, the master indeed was civiller to 
me than they ; but he would not let me go, though he owned 
I was not in his shop before. 

I began to be a little surly with him, and told him I hoped 
he would not take it ill, if I made myself amends upon him 
another time ; and desired I might send for friends to see me 
have right done. No, he said, he could give no such liberty, 
I might ask it when I came before the justice of peace; 
and seeing I threatened him, he would take care of me in 
the mean time, and would lodge me safe in Newgate. I told 
him it was his time now, but it would be mine by and by, 
and governed my passion as well as I was able : however, 1 
spoke to the constable to call me a porter, which he did, and 
then T called for pen, ink, and paper, but they would let mo 
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have none; 1 asked the porter his name^ and where he lived, 
and the poor man told it me very willingly ; I bade him 
observe and remember how I was treated there; that he saw 
I was detained there by force; I told him 1 should want him 
in another place, and it should not be the worse for him to 
speak. The porter said he would serve me with all his 
heart ; but, madam, says he, let me hear them refuse to let 
you go, then I may be able to speak the plainer. 

With that, I spoke aloud to the master of the shop, and 
said, Sir, you know in your own conscience that I am not 
the person you look for, and that I was not in your shop 
before, therefore I demand that you detain me here no 
longer, or tell me the reason of your stopping me. The 
fellow. grew surlier upon this than before, and said he would 
do neither till he thought fit. Very well, said I, to the 
constable and to the porter, you will be pleased to remember 
thi*i, gentlemen,- another time. The porter said, Yes, madam; 
and the constable began not to like it, and would have per- 
suaded the mercer to dismiss him, and let me go, since, as be 
said, he owned I was not the person. Good sir, says tlm 
mercer to him tauntingly, are you a justice of peace, or a 
constable? I charged jon with her, pray do your duty. 
The constable told him, a little moved, but veiy handsomely, 

I know my duty, and what I am, sir ; I doubt you hardly 
know what you are doing. They had’ some other hard 
words, and in the mean time the journeymen, impudent and 
unmanly to “the last degree, used me barbarously, and one of 
them, the same that first seized upon me, pretended he would 
search me, and began to lay hands on me. I spit in his 
fiace^ called out to the constable, and bade him take notice of 
my usage; and pray, Mr. Constable, said I, ask that villain's 
name, pointing to the man. The constable reproved him 
decently, told him that he did not know what he did, for he 
knew that his master acknowledged I was not the person; 
Hnd, says the constable, I am afraid your master is bringing 
himself and me too into trouble, if this gentlewoman comes to 
prove who she is, and where she was, and it appears that 
she is not the woman you pretend to. Damn her, says the 
fellow again, with an impudent hardened face, she is the 
lady you may depend upon it, I’ll swear she is the same 
body that was in the shop, and that I gave the piece of satm 
ihat is lost into her own hand : you shall hear more of It ^ 
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when Mr. William and Mr. Anthony (those were othei jour- 
neymen) come back, they will know her again as well 4i3 1. 

Just as the insolent rogue was talking thus to the con- 
stable, comes back Mr. William and Mr, Anthony, as he 
called them, and a great rabble with them, bringing along 
with them the true widow that I was pretended to be ; and 
they came sweating and blowing into the shop, and with a 
great deal of triumph dragging the poor creature in a most 
butcherly manner up towards their master, who was in the 
back shop ; and they cried out aloud, Here’s the widow, sir, 
we have catched her at last. What do you mean by that? 
says the master ; why we have her already, there she sits, 

and Mr. says he can swear this is she. The other man, 

who they called Mr. Anthony, replied ; Mr. may say 

what he will, and swear what ho will, but this is the woman, 
and there’s the remnant of satin she stole ; I took it out of 
her clothes with my own hand. 

I now began to take a better heart, but smiled, and said 
nothing; the master looked pale; the constable turned about 
and looked at me. Let ’em alone, hlr. Constable, said I ; let 
’em go on. The case was plain and could not be -denied, S5 
the constable was charged with the right thief, and the 
•mercer told me very civilly he was sorry for the mistake, 
and hoped I would not take it ill ; that they had so many 
things of this nature put upon them every day, that they 
could npt be blamed for being very sharp in doing themselves 
justice. Not take it ill, sir ! said I; how can I take it v^elH 
if you had dismissed me when your insolent fellow seized on 
me in the street, and brought me to you, and when you 
yourself acknowledged I was not the person, I would have 
put it by, and not have taken it ill, because of the many ill 
things I believe you have put upon you daily; but your 
treatment of mo since has been insufferable, and especially 
that of your servant, I must and will have reparation for 
that. 

Then he began to parley with me, said he would make mo 
any reasonable satisfaction, and would fain have had me told 
him what it was I expected. - 1 told him I should not be my 
own judge, the law should decide it for me, and as I was to 
be carried before a magistrate, I should let him hear there 
'what I had to say. He told me there was no occasion to go 
br.fore the justice now, I was at liberty to go where I pleased i 
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and calling to the constable, told him he might let me go, fol 
I -vras discharged. The constable said calmly to him, Sir, 
you asked me just now, if I knew whether I was a constable 
or a justice, and bade me do my duty, and charged me with 
this gentlewoman as a prisoner ; now, sir, I find you do not 
understand what is my duty, for you would make me a 
justice indeed ; but I must tell you it is not in my power : I 
may keep a prisoner when I am charged with him, but ’tis 
the law and the magistrate alone that can discharge that 
prisoner ; therefore, ’tis a mistake sir, I must carry her before 
a justice now, whether you think well of it or not. The 
mercer was very high with the constable at first ; but the 
constable happening to be not a hired officer, but a good, 
substantial kind of man (I think he was a corn-chandler), and 
a man of good sense, stood to his business, would not dis^ 
^charge me without going to a justice of the peace, and I 
insisted upon it too. When the mercer saw that. Well, says 
he to the constable, you may carry her where you please, 1 
have nothing to say to her. But, sir, says the constable, you 
will go with us, I hope, for ’tis you that charged me with her. 
No, not I, says the mercer, I tell you I have nothing to say 
to her. But pray, sir, do, says the constable ; I desire it of 
you for your own sake, for the justice can do nothing without 
you. Prithee, fellow, says the mercer, go about your busi- 
ness ; I tell you I have nothing to say to the gentlewoman, 
I charge you in the king’s name to dismiss her. Sir, says 
the constable, I find you don’t know what it is to be a 
constable ; I beg of you don’t oblige me to be rude to yon. 1 
think I need not, you are rude enough already, says the 
mercer. No, sir, says the constable, I am not rude ; you 
have broken the peace in bringing an honest woman out of 
the street, when she was about her lawful occasions, confining 
her in your shop, and ill using her here by your servants ; 
and now can you say I am rude to you ? I think I am civil 
to you, in not commanding you in the king’s name to go with 
me, and charging every man I see that passes your door, to 
aid and assist me in carrying you hy force this you know I 
have power to do, and yet I forbear it, and once more entreat 
you to go with me. Well, he would not for all this, and gave 
the constable ill language. However, the constable kept his 
temper, and would not be provoked ; and then I put in and 
said. Come, Mr. Constable, let him alone ; T shall find ways 
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Atlolagt to fetch him before a magistrate, I don’t fear that ; 
but there’s that fellow, says I, he was the man that seized on 
me as I was innocently going along the street, and you are a 
witness of his violence with me since ; give me leave to 
charge you with him, and carry him before a justice. Yes, 
madam, says the constable ; and turning to the fellow, Come 
young gentleman, says he to the journeyman, you must go 
along with us ; I hope you are not above the constable’s 
power, though your master is. 

The fellow looked like a condemned thief, and hung back, 
then looked at his master, as if he could help him ; and he, 
like a fool, encouraged the fellow to be rude, , and he truly 
resisted the constable, and pushed him back with a good force 
when he went to lay hold on him, at which the constable 
knocked him down, and called out for help, immediately the 
shop was filled with people, and the constable seized the 
master and man, and all his servants. 

The first ill consequence of this fray was, that the woman 
who was really the thief, made off, and got clear away in the 
crowd ; and two others that they had stopped also ; whether 
they were really guilty or not, that I can say nothing to. 

By this time some of his neighbours having come in, and 
seeing how things went, had endeavoured to bring the mercer 
to his senses ; and he began to be convinced that he was in 
the wrong ; and so at length we went all very quietly before 
the justice, with a mob of about five hundred people at our 
heels ; and all the way we went I could hear the people ask 
what was the matter ? and othei’s reply and say, a mercer 
had stopped a gentlewoman instead of a thief, and had after- 
wards taken the thief, and now the gentlewoman had taken 
the mercer, and was canying him before the justice. This 
pleased the people strangely, and made the crowd increase, 
and they cried out as they went, which is the rogue ? which 
is the mercer ? and especially the women ; then when they 
saw him they cried out, That’s he, that’s he ; and every now 
and then came a good dab of dirt at him ; and thus we 
marched a good while, till the mercer thought fit to desire 
the constable to call a coach to protect himself from the 
rabble ; so we rode the rest of the way, the constable and I, 
and the mercer and his man. 

When we came to the justice, which was an ancient gentle- 
' man in Bloomsbury, the constable giving first a summary 
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account of tlie matter, the justice bade me s^jealc, and tell 
what I had to say ; and first he asked my name, which I waa 
very loath to give, but there was no remedy, so I told him my 
name was Mary Flanders, that I was a widow, my husband 
being a sea captain, died on a voyage to Virginia ; and some 
other circumstances I told which he could never contradict, 
and that I lodged at present in town, with such a person, 
naming my governess ; but that I was preparing to go over 
to America, where my husband's effects lay, and that I was 
going that day to buy some clothes to put myself into second 
mourning, but had not yet been in any shop, when that 
fellow, pointing to the mercer's journeyman, came rushing 
upon me with such fury, as very much frighted me, and 
carried me back to his master's shop ; wliere, though his 
master acknowledged I was not the person, yet he would not 
dismiss me, but charged a constable with me. 

Then I proceeded to tell how the journeymen treated me ; 
how they would not suffer me to send for any of my friends ; 
how afterwards they found the real thief, and took the goods 
they had lost upon her, and all the particulars as before. 

Then the constable related his case ; his dialogue with the* 
mercer about discharging me, and at last his servant’s refusing 
to go with him, when I had charged him with him, and his 
master encouraging him to do so ; and at last his striking the 
constable, and the like, all as I have told it already. 

The justice then heard the mercer and his man. The mer- 
cer indeed made a long harangue of the great loss they have 
daily by the lifters and thieves ; that it was easy for them to 
mistake, and that when he found it, he would have dismissed 
me, &c., as above. As to the journeyman, he had very little 
to say, but that he pretended other of the servants told him 
tliat I was really the person. 

Upon the whole, the justice first of all told me very cour- 
teously I was discharged ; that he wa,s very sorry that the 
mercer’s man should in his eager pursuit have so little dis- 
cretion as to take up an innocent person for a guilty ; that if 
he had not been so unjust-as to detain me afterwards,, he he>^ 
lieved I would have forgiven the first affront ; that, however, 
it was not in his power to award me any reparatior\j other 
than by openly reproving them, which he should do j but fee 
supposed I would apply to such mcthotls as the law directed j 
in the mean time he would hind him over. 
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Lut as to the breach of the peace committed by the journey- 
man, he told me he should give me some satisfaction for that, 
for he should commit him to Newgate for assaulting the 
constable, and for assaulting of me also. 

Accordingly he sent the fellow to Newgate for that assault, 
and his master gave bail, and so we came away; but I had 
the satisfaction of seeing the mob wait upon them both, as 
they came out, hallooing and throwing stones and dirt at the 
coaches they rode in ; and so I came home. 

After this hustle, coming home, and telling my governess 
the story, she falls a laughing at me ; Why are you so merry, 
say I ? the story has not so much laughing room in it, as you 
imagine ; I am sure I have had a great deal of hurry and 
fright too, with a pack of ugly rogues. Laugh, says my go- 
verness, I laugh, child, to see what a lucky creature you are; 
why this job will be the best bargain to you that ever you 
made in your life, if you manage it well. I warrant you, you 
shall make the mercer pay 5001. for damages, besides what 
you shall get of the journeyman. 

I had other thoughts of the matter than she had ; and 
especially, because I had given in my name to the justice of 
peace ; and I knew that my name was so well known among 
the people fit Hicks’s-hall, the Old Bailey, and such places, 
that if this cause came to be tried openly, and my name came 
to be inquired into, no court would give much damages, for 
the reputation of a person of such a character. However, I 
was obliged to begin a prosecution in form, and accordingly 
iny governess found me out a very creditable sort of man to 
manage it, being an attorney of very good business, and of 
good reputation, and she was certainly in the right of this ; 
for had she employed a pettifogging hedge solicitor, or a man 
not known, I should have brought it to but little. 

I met this attorney, and gave him all the particulars at 
large, as they are recited above ; and he assured me it was a 
case, as he said, that he did not question but that a jury 
would give very considerable damages ; so taking his full ia- 
aUmetions, he began the prosecution, and the mercer being 
arrested, gave bail ; a few days after his giving bail, he comes ' 
.with his attorney to my attorney, to let him know that he 
desired to accomodate the matter ; that it was all carried on 
in the heat of an unhappy passion ; that his client, meaning 
me, had a sharp provoking tongue, and that I used them ilL 
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gibing at them, and jeering tbem, even while they believed 
ine\to be the very person, and that I had provoked them, and 
the like. 

My attorney managed as weU on my side; made them be- 
lieve I was a widow of fortune, that I was able to do myself 
justice, and had great friends to stand by me too, who had 
all made me promise to sue to the utmost, if it cost me a 
thousand pounds, for that the affronts I had received were 
insufferable. 

However, they brought my attorney to this, that ho pro- 
mised he would not blow the coals ; that if I inclined to an 
accommodation, he would not hinder me, and that he would 
rather persuade me to peace than to war ; for which they told 
him he should be no loser ; all which he told me very honestly, 
and told me that if they offered him any bribe, I should cer- 
tainly know it ; but upon the whole he told me very honestly 
that if I would take his opinioUj^ he would advise me to make 
it up with them, for that as they were in a great fright, and 
were desirous above all things to make it up, and knew that 
let it be what it would, they must bear all the costs, he be- 
lieved they would give me freely more than any jury would 
give upon a trial. I asked him what he thought they would 
be brought to ; he told me he could not tell, as to that, but 
he would tell me more when I saw him again. 

Some time after this, they came again, to know if ho had 
talked with me. He told them he had, that he found me not so, 
averse to an accommodation as some of my friends were, who 
resented the disgrace offered me, and set me on ; that they 
blowed the coals in secret, prompting me to revenge, or to do 
myself justice, as they called it; so that he could not toll, 
what to say to it ; he told them he would do his endeavour 
to persuade me, but he ought to be able to tell me what proposal 
they made. They pretended they could not make any pro- 
posal, because it might be made use of against them ; and he 
told them, that by the same rule he could not make any 
offers, for that might be pleaded in abatement of what dam- 
ages a jury might be inclined to give. However, after some 
discourse, and mutual promises that no advantage should be 
taken on either side, by what was transacted then, or at ^ny 
other of those meetings, they came to a kind of a treaty ; but 
eo remote, and so wide from one another, that nothing could 
be expected from it ; for my attorney demanded 500i. 
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charges, and they offered 50Z. without charges ; so fl^^^roke 
off, and the mercer proposed to have a meeting witlr^sfll|^^ 
self ; and my attorney agreed to that very readily. 

My attorney gave me notice to come to this meeting in 
good clothes, and with some state, that the mercer might see 
I was something more than I seemed to be that time they 
had me. Accordingly I came in a new suit of second mourn- 
ing, according to what I had said at the justice’s ; I set my- 
self out too, as well as a widow’s dress would admit ; my 
governess also furnished me with a good pearl necklace, that 
shut in behind with a locket of diamonds, which she had in 
pawn ; and I had a very good gold watch by my side : so 
that I made a very good figure, and as I stayed till I was 
sure they were come, I came in a coach to the door, with my 
maid with me. 

When I came into the room, the mercer was surprised ; Le 
stood up and made his bow, which I took a little notice of, 
and but a little, and went and sat down where my own at- 
torney had appointed me to sit, for it was his house. After 
awhile, the mercer said, he did not know me again, and began 
to make some compliments. I told him, I believed he did 
not know me, at first ; and that if he had, he would not have 
treated me as ho did. 

He told me he was very sorry for what had happened, 
and that it was to testify the willingness he had to make all 
possible reparation, that he had appointed this meeting ; that 
he hoped I would not carry things to extremity, which 
might be not only too great a loss to him, but might be the 
ruin of his business and shop, in which case I might have 
the satisfaction of repaying an injury with an injury ten 
times greater ; but that 1 would then get nothing, whereas 
he was willing to do me any justice that was in his power, 
without putting himself or me to the trouble or charge of a 
suit at law. 

I told him I was glad to hear him talk so much more like 
a man of sense than he did before; that it was true, ac- 
knowledgment in most cases of affronts was counted repa- 
ration sufficient; but this had gone too far to be made up 
so; that I was not revengeful, nor did I seek his ruin, or 
any man’s else, but that all my friends were unanimous not 
to lot me so far neglect my chax'acter, as to adjust a thing of 
this kind without reparaticn. That to be taken up for a 
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thie^ was such an indignity as could not be put up, that my 
character was abo ve being treated so by any that knew me, 
but because in my condition of a widow I had been careless 
of myself, I might be taken for such a creature, but that for 
the particular usage I had from him afterward ; and then I 
repeated all as before, it was so provoking, I had scarce 
patience to repeat it. 

He acknowledged all, and was mighty humble indeed ; he 
came up to 100^., and to pay all the law charges, and added, 
that he would make me a present of a very good suit of 
clothes ; I came down to 300/., and demanded that I should 
publish an advertisment of the particulars in the common 
newspapers. . 

This was a clause he never could comply with ; however, 
at last he came up, by good management of my attorney, to 
150/. and a suit of black silk clothes, and there, as it were 
at my attorney’s request, I complied; he paying my attorney’s 
bill and charges, and gave us a good supper into the bargain. 

When I came to receive the money, I brought my governess 
with me, dressed like an old duchess, and a gentleman very 
well dressed, who we pretended courted me, but I called him 
cousin, and the lawyer was only to hint privately to them, 
that this gentleman courted the widow. 

He treated us handsomely indeed, and paid the money 
cheerfully enough ; so that it cost him 200/. in all, or rather 
more. At our last meeting, when all was agreed, the case 
of the journeyman came up, and the mercer begged very 
hard for him, told me he was a man that had kept a shop of 
his own, and been in good business, had a wife and several 
children, and was very poor ; that he had nothing to make 
satisfaction -with, but should beg my pardon on his knees. I 
had no spleen at the saucy rogue, nor were his submissions 
anything to me, since there was nothing to be got by him ; 
so I thought it was as good to throw that in generously as 
not, so I told him I did not desire the ruin of any man, and 
therefore at his request I would forgive the wretch, it was 
below me to seek any revenge. 

Wlien we were at supper he brought the poor fellow in to 
make his acknowledgment, which he would have done with 
as much mean humility as his offence was with insulting 
pride; in which he was an instance of complete baseness of 
spirit, imperious, cruel, and relentless when uppermost, abjo«t 
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and low-spirited when down However, I abated his cringes, 
told him I forgave him. and desired he might withdraw, as if 
I did not care for the sight of him, though 1 had forgiven 
nim. 

I was now in good circumstances indeed, if I could have 
known my time for leaving off, and my governess often said 
I was the richest of the trade in England, and so I believe I 
was ; for I had 700^. by me in money, besides clothes, rings, 
some plate, and two gold watches, and all of them stolen, 
for I had innumerable jobs, besides these I have mentioned. 
O I had I even now had the grace of repentance, I had still 
leisure to have looked back upon ray follies, and have made 
some reparation ; but the satisfaction I was to make for the 
public mischiefs I had done, was yet left behind; and I 
could not forbear going abroad again, as I called it now, any 
more than I could when my extremity really drove me out 
for bread. 

It was not long after the affair with the mercer was made 
up, that I went out in an equipage quite different from any I 
had ever appeared in before ; I dressed myself like a beggar- 
woman, in the coarsest and most despicable rags I could get, 
and I walked about peering and peeping into every door and 
window I came near; and indeed I was in such a plight 
now, that I knew as ill how to behave in, as ever I did in 
any ; I naturally abhorred dirt and rags ; I had been bred 
up tight and cleanly, and could be no other, whatever con- 
dition I was in ; so that this was the most uneasy disguise to 
me that ever I put on. I said presently to myself, that this 
would not do, for this was a dress that everybody was shy 
and afraid of; and I thought everybody looked at me as if 
they were afraid I should come near them, lest I should take 
something from them, or afraid to come near me, lest they 
should get ‘Something from me. I vsrahdered about all the 
evening the first time I went out, and made nothing of it, 
and came home again wet, draggled, and tired: however, I 
went out again the next night, and then I met with a little 
adventure, which had like to have coat me dear. As I was 
Standing near a tavern door, there comes a gentleman on 
horseback, and lights at the door, and wanting to go into 
the tavern, he calls one of the drawers to hold his horse ; he 
Stayed pretty long in the tavern, and the drawer heard his 
Blaster collt and tboui^ht ho would b« angiy with him, 
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seeing me stand by bim, lie called to me, Here woman, says 
he, hpld this horse awhile, ’till I go in; if the gentleman 
comes, he’ll give you something. Yes, says I, and takes the 
horse, and walks off with him soberly, and carried him to 
my governess. 

This had been a booty to those that had understood it ; but 
never was poor thief more at a loss to know what to do with 
anything that was stolen; for when I came home, my 
governess was quite confounded, and what to do with the 
creature we neither of us knew; to send him to a stable 
was doing nothing, for it was certain that notice would be 
given in the gazette, and the horse described, so that we 
durst not go to fetch it again. 

All the remedy we had for this unlucky adventure was to 
go and set up the horse at an inn, and send a note by a 
porter to the tavern, that the gentleman’s horse that was 
lost at such a time, was left at such an inn, and that 
he might be had there; that the poor woman that held 
him, having led him about the street, not being able to 
lead him back again, had left him there. We might have 
waited till the owner had published, and offered a reward, 
but we did not care to venture the receiving the reward. 

So this was a robbeiy and no robbery, for little was lost 
by it, and nothing was got by it, and I was quite sick of 
going out in a beggar’s dress ; it did not answer at all, and 
besides, I thought it ominous and threatening. 

While I was in this disguise, I fell in with a parcel of folks 
of a worse kind than any I ever sorted with, and I saw a little 
into their ways too ; these were coiners of money, and they 
made some very good offers to me, as to profit ; but the part 
they would have had me embark in, was the most dangerous; 
I mean that of the very working of the die, as they call it, 
which had I been taken, had been certain death, and that, at 
a stake, I say, to be burnt to death at a stake. So that though 
I was to appearance but a beggar, and they promised 
mountains of gold and silver to me, to engage, yet it ^yould 
not do ; ’tis true, if I had been really a beggar, or had been 
desperate as when I began, I might perhaps have closed with 
it, for what care they to die, that cannot tell how to live I 
But at present that was not my condition, at least I was for 
no auch terrible risks as those ; besides, the very thouglit of 
being burnt at a stake, struck terror to my very soul, hilled 
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ffiy blood, and gave me tbe vapours to sucb a degree as I could 
not tliink of it without trembling. 

This put an end to my disguise too, for though I did not 
like the* proposal, yet I did not tell them so, but seemed to 
relish it, and promised to meet again. But I durst see them 
no more ; for if I had seen them, and not complied, though I 
had declined it with the greatest assurances of secrecy in the 
world, they would have gone near to have murdered me, to 
make sure work, and make themselves easy, as they call it ; 
what kind of easiness that is, theymay best judge that under- 
stand how easy men are that can murder people to prevent 
danger. 

This and horse stealing were things quite out of my way, 
and I might easily resolve I would have no more to say to 
them ; my business seemed to lie another way, and though it 
had hazard enough in it too, yet it was more suitable to me, 
and what had more of art in it, and more chances for a coming 
off if a surprise should happen. 

I had several proposals made also to me about that time, 
ta come into a gang of housebreakers ; but that was a thing 
I had no mind to venture at neither, any more than I had at 
the coining trade. I offered to go along with two men and a 
woman, that made it their business to get into houses by 
stratagem, i was willing enough to venture, but there were 
three of them already, and they did not care to part, nor I 
to have too many in a gang ; so I did not close with them, 
and they paid dear for their next attempt. 

But at length I met with a woman that had often told me 
what adventures she had made, and with success, at the water- 
side, and I closed with her, and we drove on our business 
pretty well. One day we came among some Dutch people at 
St. Catharine’s, where we went on pretence to buy goods that 
were privately got on shore. I was two or three times in a 
house where we saw a good quantity of prohibited goods, and 
my companion once brought away three pieces of Dutch black 
silk that turned to good account, and I had my share of ii ; 
but in all the journeys I made by myself, I could not get an 
opportunity to do anything, so I laid it aside, for I had been 
there so often that they began to suspect something. 

This balked me a little, and I resolved to push at some- 
thing or other, for I was not used to come back so often 
without purchase ; so the next day I dressed myself up fine, 
von. in. p 
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And took a walk to the other end of the town; t parsed 
through the Exchange in the Strand> hut had no nctkm of 
finding anything to do there, when on a sudden I Saw a great 
flutter in the placej and all the people, shopkeepers as 'yv^efl 
as others, standing Up, and staring ; and what should it he.^ 
but some great duchess come into the Exchange, and they said 
the queen was coming ; I set myself close up to a shop-side 
with my back to the counter, as if to let the crowd pass by, . 
when keeping my eye upon a parcel of lace, which the shop- 
keeper was showing to some ladies that stood by me, the 
shopkeeper and her maid were so taken up with looking to 
see who was a coming, and what shop they would go to, that 
1 found means to slip a paper of lace into my pocket, and 
come clear off with it ; so the lady-milliner paid dear enough 
for her gaping after the queen. 

I went off from the shop, as if driven along by the throng, 
and mingling myself with the crowd, went out at the other 
door of the Exchange, and so got away before they missed 
their lace ; and because I would not be followed, I called a 
coach, and shut myself up in it. I had scarce shut the coach 
doors, but I saw the milliner’s maid and five or six more 
come running out into the street, and crying out as if they 
were frighted ; they did not cry Stop thief, because nobody 
ran away, but I could hear the word ‘robbed,’ and ‘lace,’ 
two or three times, and saw the wench wringing her hands, 
and run staring to and again, like one scared. The coach- 
man that had taken me up, was getting up into the box, 
but was not -quite up, and the horses had not began to move ; 
so that I was terrible uneasy, and I took the packet of lace 
and laid it ready to have dropt it out at the flap of the coach, 
which opens before, just behind the coachman ; but to my 
great satisfaction, in less than a minute the coach began to 
move, that is to say, as soon as the coachman had got up 
and spoken to his liorses, so he drove away, and I brought off 
my purchase, which was worth near 2QL 

The next day I dressed me up again, but in quite different 
clothes, and walked the same way again, but nothing offered 
. till I came into St. James’s park. I saw abundance of fine 
ladies in the park, walking in the Mall, and among the rest, 
there was a little miss, a young lady of about twelve or 
thirteen years old, and she had a sister, as I supposed, with 
her, that might be about nine. 1 observed the biggest had 
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ft fine gold watch on, and a good necklace of pearl, and they 
had a footman in livery with them ; but as it is not usual for 
the footmen to go behind the ladies in the Mall, sol observed 
the footman stopped at their going into the Mall, and the 
biggest of the sisters spoke to him, to bid him be just there 
when they came back. 

When I heard her dismiss the footman, I stept up to him, 
and asked him what little lady that was ? and held a little 
chat with him, about what a pretty child it was with her, 
and how genteel and well caniaged the eldest 'would be : 
how womanish, and how grave ; and the fool of a fellow 
told me presently who she was, that she was Sir Thomas 

’s eldest daughter, of Essex, and that she was a great 

fortune ; that her mother was not come to town yet 5 but she 

was with Sir William lady at her lodgings in Suffolk- 

street, and a great deal more ; that they had a maid and a 
woman to wait on them, besides Sir Thomas's coach, the 
coachman, and himself ; and that young lady was governess 
to the whole family, as well here as at home ; and told me 
abundance of things, enough for my business. 

I was well dressed, and had my gold watch as well as she ; 
so I left the footman, and I puts myself in a rank with this lady, 
having stayed till she had taken one turn in the Mall, and was 
going forward again ; by and by I saluted her by her name, 
with the title of Lady Betty. I asked her when she heard 
from her father ? when my lady her mother would be in town, 
and how she did ? 

I talked so familiarly to her of her whole family that she 
could not suspect but that I knew them all intimately : X 
asked her why she would come abroad without Mrs. Chime 
with her (that was the name of her woman) to take care of 
Mrs. Judith, that was her sister. Then I entered into a long^ 
chat with her about her sister ; what a fine little lady she 
was, and asked her if she had learned French ; and a thou- 
sand such little things, when on a sudden the guards came, 
and the crowd run to see the king go by to the parliament- 
house. 

The ladies run all to the side of the Mall, and I helped my 
lady to stand upon the edge of the boards on the side of the 
Mall, that she might be high enough to see ; and toot the 
little one and lifted her quite up ; during which, I took care 
to convey the gold watch so clean away from the Lady Betty, 
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i'h&.t ste liever missed it till the crowd was gouej and sto Wftfl 
gotten into the middle of the Malh 

I took my leave in the very crowd, and said, as if in haste, 
Dear Lady Betty take care of your little sister ; and so the 
crowd did as it were thrust me away, and that I was un- 
willing to take my leave. 

The hurry in such cases is immediately over, and the place 
clear as soon as the king is gone by ; but as there is always 
a great running and clutter just as the king passes, so having 
dropt the two little ladies, and done my business with them, 
without any miscarriage, I kept hurrying on among the 
crowd, as if I run to see the king, and so I kept before the 
crowd ’till I came to the end of the Mall ; when the king 
going on toward the Horse-guards ; I went forward to the pas- 
sage, which went then through against the end of the Hay- 
market, and there I bestowed a coach upon myself, and made 
ofi ; and I confess I have not yet been so good as my word, 
viz., to go and visit my Lady Betty. 

I was once in the mind to venture staying with Lady 
Betty till she missed the watch, and so have made a great 
outcry about it wuth her, and have got her into her coach, 
and put myself in.the coach with her, and have gone home 
with her ; for she appeared so fond of me, and so perfectly 
deceived by my so readily talking to her of all her relations 
and family, that I thought it was very easy to push the thing 
farther, and to have got at least the necklace of pearl ; but 
when I considered that though the child would not perhaps 
have suspected me, other people might, and that if I was 
searched I should be discovered, I thought it was best to go 
off with what I had got. 

, I came accidentally afterwards to hear, that when tlio young 
lady missed her watch, she made a great outcry in the park, 
and sent her footman up and down to see if ho could find me, 
she having described me so pei*fcctly that he knew it was the 
same person that had stood and talked so long with him, and 
asked him so many questions about them ; but I was gone iki* 
enough out of their reach, before she could come at her foot- 
man to tell him the story. 

I made another adventure after this, of a nature diffex'ent 
from^ all I had been concerned in yet, and this was at a 
gaming-house near Covent Garden. 

I saw several people go in and out; and I stood in thi 
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passage a good while with another woman with me, and see- 
ing a gentleman go up that seemed to be of more than 
ordinary fashion, I said to him, Sir, pray don’t they give 
women leave to go up ? Yes, madam, says he, and to play 
too, if they please. I mean so, sir, said I. And with that, he said 
he would introduce me if I had a mind ; so I followed him to 
the door, and he looking in. There, madam, says he, are the 
gamesters, if you have a mind to venture. I looked in, and 
said to my comrade aloud, Here’s nothing but men, I won’t 
venture. At which one of the gentlemen cried out. You 
need not be afraid, madam, here’s none but fair gamesters, 
you are very welcome to come and set what you please- So 
I went a little nearer and looked on, and some of them 
brought me a chair, and I sat down and saw the box and dice 
go round apace ; then I said to my comrade, The gentlemen 
play too high for us, come let us go. 

The people were all very civil, and one gentleman encou- 
raged me, and said. Come, madam, if you please to venture, 
if you dare trust me, I’ll answer for it you shall have nothing 
put upon you here. No sir, said I, smiling, I hope the gen- 
tlemen would not cheat a woman ; but still I declined ven- 
turing, though I pulled out a purse with money in it, that 
they might see I did not want money. 

After I had sat awhile, one gentleman said to me, jeering. 
Come madam, I see you are afraid to venture for yourself ; I 
always had good luck with the ladies, you shall set for me, if 
you won’t set for yourself. I told him, Sir, I should be very 
loath to lose your money ; though I added, I am pretty lucky 
too ; but the gentlemen play so high, that I dare not venture 
my own. • 

Well, well, says he, There’s ten guineas madam, set them 
for me ; so I took the money and set, himself looking on. I 
run out the guineas by one and two at a time, and then the 
box coming to the next man to me, my gentleman gave ine 
ten guineas more, and made me set five of them at once, and, 
the gentleman who had the box threw out, so there was five 
guineas of his money again. He was encouraged at this, and 
made me take the box, which was a bold venture : however, 
I held the box so long that I gained him his whole money, 
and had a handful of guineas in my lap j and which was the 
better luck, when I threw out, I threw but at one gr tWO Qt 
that fiad set so went off easy, 
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Wlieii I was come this length, I offered the gentleman 
all the gold, for it was his own ; and so would have had 
him play for himself, pretending that I did not understand 
the game well enough. He laughed, and said if I had hut 
good luck, it was no matter whether I understood the game 
or no ; but I should not leave off. However, he took out the 
fifteen guineas that he had put in first, and bade me play 
with the rest. I would have him to have seen how much I 
had got, but he said, No, no, don't tell them,"! believe you 
are very honest, and ’tis bad luck to tell them ; so I played 
on. 

I understood the game well enough, though I pretended I 
did not, and played cautiously, which was to keep a good 
stock in my lap, out of whicltl every now and then conveyed 
some into my pocket ; but in such a manner, as I was sure 
he could not see it. 

I played a great while, and had very good luck for him ; 
but the last time I held the box, they set me high, apd I 
threw boldly at all, and held the box till I had gained near 
fourscore guineas, but lost above half of it back at the last 
throw ; so I got up, for I was afraid I should lose it all back 
again, and said to him, Pray come, sir, now, and take it and 
play for yourself, I think I have done pretty well for you : he 
would have had me play on, but it grew late, and I desired 
to be excused. When I gave it up to him, I told him I 
hoped he would give me leave to tell it now, that I might see 
what he had gained, and how lucky I had been for him ; 
when I told them, there were threescore and three guineas. 
Ay, says I, if it had not been for that unlucky throw, I had 
got you a hundred guineas. So I gave him all the money, 
but he would not take it till I had put my hand into it, and 
taken some for myself, and bid me please myself ; I refused 
it,^ and was positive I would not take it myself ; if he had a 
mine to do anything of that kind it should be all his own 
doings. 

The rest of the gentlemen seeing us striving, cried, Give it 
her all ; but I absolutely refused that. Then one of thorn 
said, D — ^n ye Jack, half it with her ; don't you know you 
should be always upon even terms with the ladies ; so in 
short, he divided it with me, and I brought away thirty ^ 
guineas, besides about forty- three which I had stole privately* 
wbki T was sgrry for, because fie was so gonerouH. 
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Tims I brought home seventy-three guineas, and let my 
old governess see what good luck I had at play. However 
it was her advice that I should not venture again, and I took 
her counsel, for I never went there any more ; for I knew 
as well as she, if the itch of play came in, I might soon lose 
that, and all the rest of what I had got. 

Fortune had smiled upon me to that degree, and I had 
thriven so much, and my governess too, for she always had 
a share with me, that really the old gentlewoman began to 
talk of leaving off while we were well, and being satisfied 
with what we had got ; but, 1 know not what fate guided 
me, I was as backward tp it now, as she was when I 
proposed it to her before, and so in an ill hour we gave over 
the thoughts of it for the present, and in a word I grew more 
hardened and audacious than ever, and the success I had, 
made my name as famous as any thief of my sort ever had 
been. 

I had sometimes taken the liberty to play the same game 
over again, which is not according to practice, which however 
succeeded not amiss ; but generally I took up new figures, 
and contrived to appear in new shapes every time I went 
abroad. 

It was now a rumbling time of the year, and the gentle- 
men being most of them gone out of town, Tunbridge, and 
Epsom, and such places, were full of people, but the city was 
thin, and I thought our trade felt it a little, as well as others ; 
so that at the latter end of the year I joined myself with a 
gang, who usually go every year to Sturbridge fair, and from 
thence to Bury fair, in Suffolk. We promised ourselves 
great things here, but when I came to see how things were, 
I was weary of it presently; for except mere picking of 
pockets, there was little worth meddling with ; neither if a 
booty had been made, was it so easy carrying it oflF, nor was 
there such a variety of occasion for business in our way, as 
in London ; all that I made of the whole journey, was a 
gold watch at Bury fair, and a small parcel of linen at 
. Cambridge, which gave me occasion to take leave of the 
place. It was an old bite, and I thought might do with a 
' country shopkeeper, though in London it would not. 

I bought at a Hnendraper’s shop, not in the fair, but in 
the town of Cambridge, as much fine holland, and other 
things, gg came to about 7^^ ; when 4one I bade tlicm 
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be sent to such an inn, where I had taken up my being the 
same morning, as if I was to lodge there that night. 

I ordered the draper to send them home to me, about such 
an hour, to the inn where I lay, and I would pay him his 
money. At the time appointed the draper sends the goods, 
and I placed one of our gang at the chamber door, and when 
the innkeeper’s maid brought the messenger to the door, who 
was a young fellow, an apprentice, almost a man, she tells 
him her mistress was asleep, but if he would leave the things 
and call in about an hour, I should be awake, and he 
might have the money. He left the parr'*! very readily, 
and goes his way, and in about half an houf my maid and 
I walked off, and that very evening I hired a horse, and a 
man to ride before me, and went to Newmarket, and from 
thence got my passage in a coach that was not quite full to 
St. Edmund’s Bury; where, as I told you, I could make but 
little of my trade, only at a little country opera-house I got 
a gold watch from a lady’s side, who was not only intoler- 
ably merry, but a little fuddled, which made my work much 
easier. 

I made off with this little booty to Ipswich, and from 
thence to Harwich, where I went into an inn, as if I had 
newly arrived from Holland, not doubting but I should make 
some purchase among the foreigners that came on shore 
^there ; but I found them generally empty of things of value, 
except what was in their portmanteaus, and Dutch hampers, 
which were always guarded by footmen ; however, I fairly 
got one of their portmanteaus one evening out of the chamber 
where the gentleman lay, the footman being fast asleep on 
the bed, and I suppose very drunk. 

The room in which I lodged, lay next to the Dutchman’s, 
and having dragged the heavy thing with much ado out of 
the chamber into mine, I went out into the street to see if 
I could find any possibility of carrying it off ; I walked about 
a great while, but could see no probability either of getting 
out the thing, or of conveying away the goods that were in 
it, the town being so small, and I a pei’fect stranger in it ; 
so I was returning with a resolution to carry it back again, 
and leave it where I found it. Just in that very moment I 
heard a man make a noise to some people to make haste, 
for the boat was going to put off, and the tide would be 
•pent} J 'ailed the follow, What boat i3 it -friend, eaid 
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that you belong to ? The Ipswich wherry, madam, says he. 
When do you go off! says I. This moment, madam, says 
he ; Do you want to go thither ? Yes, said I, if you can 
stay till I fetch my things. Where are your things, madam ? 
says he. At such an inn, said I. Well, I’ll go with you 
madam, says he, very civilly, and bring them for you. Come 
away then, says I ; and takes him with ms. 

The people of the inn were in a great hui'ry^ the packet 
boat from Holland being just come in, and two coaches just 
come also with passengers from London, for another packet- 
boat that was going off for Holland, which coaches were to 
go back next day with the passengers that were just landed. 
In this hurry it was that I came to the bar, and paid my 
reckoning, telling my landlady I had gotten my passage by 
sea in a wherry. 

These wherries are large vessels, with good accommodation 
for carrying passengers from Harwich to London; and 
though they are called wherries, which is a word used in the 
Thames for a small boat, rowed with one or two men, yet 
the^e are vessels able to carry twenty passengers, and ten or 
-^fteen tons of goods, and fitted to bear the sea ; all this I 
' had found out by inquiring the night before into the several 
ways of going to London. 

My landlady was very courteous, took my money for the 
reckoning, but was called away, all the house being in a 
hurry ; so I left her, took the fellow up into my chamber, 
gave him the trunk, or portmanteau, for it was like a trunk, 
and wrapt it about with an old apron, and he went directly 
to his boat with it, and I after him, nobody asking us the 
least question about it. As for the drunken Dutch footman 
ho was still asleep, and his master with other foreign gentle- 
men at supper, and very merry below ; so I went clean off 
with it to Ipswich, and going in the night, the people of the 
house knew nothing hut that I was gone to London by the 
Harwich wherry, as I had told my landlady. 

I was plagued at Ipswich with the custom-house officers, 
who stopped my trunk, as I called it, and would open, and 
scorch it. I was willing I told them that they should search 
it, but my husband bad the key, and that he was not yet 
come from Harwich ; this I said, that if upon searching it 
they should find all the things be such as properly belonged to 
vftUior tlmn a woman, it should not seem strange to 
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them ; however, they being positive to open the tmiifc, I 
consented to have it broken open, that is to say, to have the 
lock taken off, which was not difficult. 

They found nothing for their turn, for the trunk had been 
searched before ; but they discovered several things much to 
my satisfaction, as particularly a pai’cel of money in Frencli 
pistoles, and some Dutch ducatoons, or rixdollars, and the 
rest was chiefly two periwigs, wearing-linen, razors, wash^- 
balls, perfumes, and other useful things necessary for a 
gentleman ; which all passed for my husband’s, arid so I was 
quit of them. 

It was now very early in the morning, and not light, and 
I knew not well what course to take ; for I made no doubt 
but I should be pursued in the morning, and perhaps be 
taken with the things about me ; so I resolved upon taking 
new measures. I went publicly to an inn in the town with 
my trunk, as I called it, and having talceu the substance out, 
I did not think the lumber of it worth my concern ; however, 
I gave it the landlady of the house with a charge to take 
care of it, and lay it up safe till I should come again, and 
away I walked into the street. 

When I was got into the town a great way from the inn, 
I met with an ancient woman who had just opened her door, 
and I fell into chat with her, and asked her a great many 
wild questions of things all remote to my purpose and design, 
but in my discourse I found by her how the town was situated, 
that I was in a street which went out towards Hadley ; but 
that such a street went towards the water-side, such a street 
went into the heart of the town ; and at last, such a street 
w6nt towards Colchester, and so the London road lay there. 

I had soon my ends of this old woman, for I only wanted 
to know which was the London road, and away I walked as 
fast as I could ; not that I intended to go on foot, either to 
London or to Colchester, but I wanted to get quietly away 
from Ipswich. 

I walked about two or three miles, and then I met a plain 
countryman, who was busy about some husbandry work, I 
did not know what ; and I asked him a great many questions, 
first, not much to the purpose, but at last told him I was 
going for London, and the coach was full, and I could not get 
a passage, and asked him if he could not tell me where to 
hire a borge that ttouW <'arjy double, mi m honest man to 
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ride before me to Colcliester, so that I might get a place there 
in the coaches. The honest clown looked earnestly at me, and 
said nothing for above half a minute ; when scratching his 
pole, A horse say you, and to Colchester to carry double ? 
why yes mistress, alack-a-day, you may have horses enough 
for money. Well friend, says I, that 1 take for granted, I 
don’t expect it without money. Why, but mistress, says he, 
how much are you willing to give ? Nay, says I again, friend, 
I don’t know what your rates are in the country here, for I 
am a stranger ; but if you can get one for me, get it as cheap 
as you can, and I’ll give you somewhat for yoiar pains. 

Why that’s honestly said too, says the countryman. Not 
so honest neither, said I to myself, if thou knewest all. Why 
mistress, says he, 1 have a horse that will carry double, and 
I don’t much care if I go myself with you, an’ you like. Will 
■you, says I ? well I believe you are an honest man ; if you 
will, I shall be glad of it, I’ll pay you in reason. Why look 
ye mistress, says he, I won’t be out of reason with you ; then 
if I carry you to Colchester, it will be worth 55. for myself 
and my horse, for I shall hardly come back to-night. 

In short, I hired the honest man and his horse ; but when 
wo came to a town upon the road (I do not remember the 
name of it, but it stands upon a river), I pretended myself 
very ill, and I could go no farther that night, but if he would 
stay there with me, because I was a stranger, I would pay 
him for himself and his horse with all my heart. 

This I did because I knew the Dutch gentlemen and their 
servants would be upon the road that day, either in the 
Stage-coaches, or inding post, and I did not know but the 
dtunken fellow, or somebody else that might have seen me 
at Harwich, might sec me again, and I thought that in one 
day’s stop they would be all gone by. 

We lay all that night there, and the next morning it was 
not very early when I set out, so that it was near ten o’clock 
by that time I got to Colchester. It was no little pleasure 
that I saw the town where I had so many pleasant days, and 
I made many inquiries after the good old friends I had once 
had there, but could make litV.e out, they were all dead er 
removed. The young ladies had been all married or gone to 
London ; the old gentleman, and the old lady that had been 
my early benefactress, all dead ; and which troubled me most, 
the young gcntlemap my first lover, and afterwai’ds my 
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brotlier-in -laTT, was dead ; but two sons, men grown, wer« 
left of him, but they too were transplanted to London. 

I dismissed my old man here, and stayed incognito for 
three or four days in Colchester, and then took a passage in 
a waggon, because I would not venture being seen in the 
Harwich coaches ; but I needed not have used so much 
caution, for there was nobody in Harwich, bift the woman of 
the house, could have known me ; nor was it rational to 
think that she, considering the hurry she was in, and that 
she never saw me but once, and 'that by candle-light, should 
have ever discovered me. 

I was now returned to London, and though by the acci- 
dent of the last adventure, I got something considerable, yet 
I was not fond of any more country rambles ; nor should I 
have ventured abroad again if I had carried the trade on to 
the end of my days. I gave my governess a history of my 
travels; she liked the Harwich journey well enough, and in 
discoursing of these things between ourselves she observed, 
that a thief being a creature that watches the advantages of 
other people’s mistakes, ’tis impossible but that to one that is 
vigilant and industrious many opportunities must happen, 
and therefore she thought that one so exquisitely keen in 
the trade as I was, would scarce fail of something wherever 
I went. 

On the other hand, every branch of my story, if duly con- 
sidered, may be useful to honest people, and afford a due 
caution to people of some sort or other to guard against the 
like surprises, and to have their eyes about them when they 
have to do with strangers of any kind, for ’tis very seldom 
that some snare or other is not in their way. The moral indeed 
of all my history is left to be gathered by the senses and 
judgment of the reader ; I am not qualified to preach to them ; 
let the experience of one creature completely wicked, and 
completely miserable, be a storehouse of useful warning to 
those that read. 

I am drawing now towards a new variety of life. Upon 
my return, being hardened by a long race of crime, and success 
unparalleled, I had, as I have said, no thoughts of laying down 
a trade, which if I was to Judge by the example of others, * 
must however end at last in misery and sorrow. 

It was on the Christmas-day following, in the evening, tha^ 
to finish along train of wickedness, I went abroad to see wbftt 
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fliiglit offer in my way; wlien going by a working silversmith’s 
in Foster-lane, I saw a tempting bait indeed, and not to be 
resisted by one -of my occupation ; for the shop had nobody 
in it, and a great deal of loose plate lay in the window, and 
at the seat of the man, who I suppose worked at one side of 
the shop. 

I went boldly in, and was just going to lay my hand upon 
a piece of plate, and might have done it, and carried it clear 
off, for any care that the men who belonged to the shop had 
taken of it ; but an officious fellow in a house on the other 
side of the way, seeing me go in, and that there was nobody 
in the shop, comes running over the street, and without asking 
me what I was, or who, seizes upon me, and cries out for the 
people of the house. 

I had not touched anything in the shop, and seeing a glimpse 
of somebody running over, I had so much presence of 
mind as to knock very hard with my foot on the floor of the 
house, and was just calling out too, when the fellow laid hands 
on me. 

However, as I had always most courage when I was in most 
danger, so when he laid hands on me, 1 stood very high upon 
it, that I came in to buy half a dozen of silver spoons ; and 
to my good fortune, it was a silversmith’s that sold plate, as 
‘ well as worked plate for other shops. The feUow laughed at 
that part, and put such a value upon the service that he had 
done his neighbour, that he would have it be, that I came not 
to buy, but to steal, and raising a great crowd, I said to the 
master of the shop, who by this time was fetched home from 
some neighbouring place, that it was in vain to make a noise, 
and enter into talk there of the case ; the fellow had insisted 
that I came to steal, and he must prove it, and I desired wo 
might go before a magistrate without any more words ; for I 
began to see I should bo too hard for the man that had 
seized me. 

The master and mistress of the shop were really pot so 
violent as the man from t’other side of the way ; and the man 
said, Mistress, you might como into the shop with a good 
design for aught I know, but it seemed a dangerous thing for 
you to come into suph a shop as mine is, when you see nobody 
there; and I cannot do so little justice to my neighbour,, who 
was so kind, as not to acknowledge he had reason on his side ; 
though upon the whole I do not find you attempted to take 
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^yliiijLg, I really tnow not what to do tu it. 1 
him to go before a magistrate with me, and if any tiling could 
he proved on me, that was like a design, I should willingly 
submit, but if not, I expected reparation. 

Just while We were in this debate, and a crowd of people 
gathered about tlie door, came by Sir T. B., an alderman of 
the city, and justice of the peace, and the goldsmith hearing 
of it, entreated his worship to come in and decide the case. 

Grive the goldsmith his due, he told his story with a great 
deal of justice and moderation, and the fellow that had come 
over, and seized upon me, told his with as much heat, and 
foolish passion, which did me good still. It came then to my 
turn to speak, and I told his worship that I was a stranger 
in London, being newly come out of the north ; that I lodged 
in such a place, that I was passing this street, and went into 
a goldsmith’s shop to buy half a dozen of spoons. By great 
good luck I had an old silver spoon in my pocket, which I 
pulled out, and told him' I had earned that spoon to match it 
with half a dozen of new ones, that it might match some I had 
in the country. 

That seeifig nobody in the shop, I knocked with my foot 
very hard to make the people hear, and had also called aloud 
with my voice : ’tis true, there was loose plate in the shop, 
but that nobody could say I had touched any of it ; that a 
fellow came running into the shop out of the street, and laid 
hands on me in a furious manner, in the very moment while 
1 was calling for the people of the house ; that if he had really 
had a mind to have done Ids neighbour any service, ho should 
have stood at a distance, and silently watched to sec whether 
1 had touched anything, or no, and then have taken me in the 
fact. That is very true, says Mr. Alderman, and tiuming to 
the fellow that stopt me, he asked him if it was true that I 
knocked with my foot ? He said yes, I had knocked, but that 
might be because of his coming. Nay, says the alderman, 
taking him short, now you contradict yourself, for just now 
you said she was in the shop with her back to you, and did 
not see you till you came upon her. Now it was true that my 
back was partly to the street, but yet as my business was of 
a kind that required me to have eyes every way, so I 
really had a glance of him running over, as I said before^ 
though he did not perceive it. 

^ After a full hearing, the alderman gave it as Ins opinion^ 
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iltat his neighbour was under a mistake, and that T was inno- 
cent, and the goldsmith acquiesced in it too, and his wife, and so 
I was dismissed ; but as 1 was going to depart, Mr. Alderman 
said, But hold, madam, if you were designing to buy spoons, 
I hope you will not let my friend here lose his customer by 
the mistake. I readily answered, No sir, I’ll buy the spoons, 
still if he can match my odd spoon, which I brought for a 
pattern, and the goldsmith showed me some of the very same 
fashion ; so he weighed the spoons, and they came to 35s., so 
I pulls out my purse to pay him, in which I had near twenty 
guineas, for I never went without such a sum about me, what- 
ever might happen, and I found it of use, at other times as 
well as now. 

When Mr. Alderman saw my money, he said, Well, madam, 
now I am satisfied you were wronged, and it was for this 
reason that I moved you should buy the spoons, and stayed 
till you had bought them, for if you had not had money 
to pay for them, I should have suspected that you did not come 
into the shop to buy, for the sort of people who come upon 
those designs that you have been charged with, are seldom 
troubled with much gold in their pockets, as I see you are. 

I smiled, and told liis worship, that then I owed something 
of his favour to my money, but I hoped he saw reason also in 
the justice he had done me before. He said, Yes, he had, 

' but this had confirmed his opinion, and he was fully satisfied 
now of my having been injured. So I came well oiF from an 
^affair in which I was at the very brink of destruction. 

It was but three days after this, that not at all made cautious 
by my former danger, as I used to be, and still pursuing the 
art which I had so long been employed in, I ventured into a 
house where I saw the doors open, and furnished myself as I 
thought verily without being perceived, with two pieces of 
flowered silks, such as they call brocaded silk, very rich. It 
was not a mercer’s shop, nor a warehouse of a mercer, but 
looked like a private dwelling-house, and was, it seems, m- 
habited by a man that sold goods for a weaver to the mercers, 
like a broker or factor. 

That I may make short of the black part of this story, I 
was attacked by two wenches that came open-mouthed at me 
just as I was going out at the door, and one of them pulled 
me bnck into the room, while the other shut the door upon 
uie. I would have given them good words, but there was no 
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room fo^ it ; two fiery dragons could net have bceh 
furious 5 they tore my clothes, bullied and roared, as if they 
would have murdered me ; the mistress of the house came 
^ next, and then the master, and all outrageous* 

I gave the master very good words, told him the door was 
open, and things were a temptation to me, that I was poor 
and distressed, and poverty was what many could pot resist, 
and begged him, with tears, to have pity on me. The mis- 
tress of the house was moved with compassion, and inclined 
to have let me go, and had almost persuaded her husband to 
it also, but the saucy wenches were run even before they 
were sent, and had fetched a constable, and then the master 
said he could not go back, I must go before a justice, and 
answered his wife, that he night come into trouble himself if 
he should let me go. 

The sight of a constable indeed struck me, and I thought 
I should have sunk into the ground ; I fell into faintings, and 
indeed the people themselves thought I would have died, when 
the woman argued again for me, and entreated her husband, 
seeing they had lost nothing, to let me go. I offered him to 
pay for the two pieces, whatever the value was, though I had 
not got them, and argued that as he had his goods, and had 
really lost nothing, it would be cruel to pursue me to death, 
and have my blood for the hare attempt of taking them. I 
pnt the constable in mind too that I had broke no doors, nor 
carried anything away; and when I came to the justice, and 
pleaded there that I had neither broken anything to get in, 
nor emrried anything out, the justice was inclined to have 
released me ; but the first saucy jade that stopped me, affirm- 
‘Tn'g'ii^at I was going out with the goods, but that she stopped 
me aod pulled me back, the justice upon that point committed 
me, anSs I was carried to Newgatp, that horrid place ! My 
very blood chills at the mention of its name ; the place whore 
£10 many pf my comrades had been locked up, and from 
whence thdy went to the fatal tree ; the place where my 
mother suffered so deeply, where I was brought into the 
world, and /from whence I expected no redemption, but by an 
infamous (Jeath: to conclude, the place that had so long 
<jxpected liie, and which with so much art and success I had 
so long a>voided. 

I wasj^ now fixed indeed ; His impossible to describe the 
terror oi^ my mind, when 1 was first brought in, and when X 
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looked round upon all tlio horrors of that dismal place : 
I looked on myself as lost, and that I had nothing to think of 
but of going out of the world, and that with the utmost 
infamy ; the hellish noise, the roaring, swearing and clamour, 
the stench and nastiness, and all the dreadful afflicting things 
that I saw there, joined to make the place seem an emblem 
of hell itself, and a kind of an entrance into it. 

Now I reproached myself with the many hints I had had, 
as I have mentioned above, from my own reason, from the 
sense of my good circumstances, and of the many dangers I 
had escaped, to leave off- while I was well, and how I had 
withstood them all, and hardened my thoughts against all 
fear ; it seemed to me that I was hurried on by an inevitable 
fate to this day of misery, and that now I was to expiate all 
my offences at the gallows; that 1 was now to give satis- 
faction to justice with my blood, and that I was to come to 
the last hour of my life and of my wickedness together. 
These things poured themselves in upon my thoughts in a 
confused manner, and left me overwhelmed with melancholy 
and despair. 

^ Then I repented heartily of - all my life past, but that 
repentance yielded me no satisfaction, no peace, no, not in 
the least, because, as I said -to myself, it was repenting after 
the power of farther sinning was taken away. I seemed not 
to mourn that I had committed such crimes, and for the fact, 
as it was an offence against God and my neighbour ; but that 
1 was to be punished for it ; I was a penitent as I thought, 
not that I had sinned, but that I was to suffer, and this took 
away all the comfort of my repentance in my own thoughts. 

I got- no sleep for several nights or days after I came into 
that wretched place, and glad I w'^ould have been for some 
time to have died there, though I did not consider dying as it 
ought to be considered neither ; indeed nothing could be filled 
. with more horror to my imagination than the very place, 
npothing was more odious to me than the company that was 
there. 0! if I had but been sent to any place in the world, 
and not to Newgate, I should have thought myself happy. 

In the next place, how did the hardened wretches that 
were there before me triumph over me ! What 1 Mrs. 
Flanders come to Newgate at last ? What, Mrs. Mary, Mrs. 
Molly, and after that plain Moll Flanders I They thought 
the devil had helped me, th-?y said, that I had reigned so 
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long ; they expected me there many years ago, they auiA, aiyd 
was I come at last ? Then they flouted me with dejections, 
welcomed me to the place, wished me joy, hid me have a 
good heart, not he cast down, things might not he so bad I 
feared, and the like ; then called for brandy, and drank to 
me ; hut put it all up to my score, for they told me I was hut 
just^come to the college, as they called it, and sure I had 
money in my pocket, though they had none. 

I asked one of thi^ crew how long she had been there. 
She said four months. I asked her how the place looked to her 
when she first came into it? Just as it did now to me, says 
she, dreadful and fi*ightfiil ; that she thought she was in hell ; 
and I believe so still, adds she, but it is natural to me now, I 
don’t disturb myself about it I suppose, says I, you are in 
no danger of what is to foUow. Nay, says she, you are mis- 
taken there I am sure, for I am under sentence, only I pleaded 
my belly, but am no more with child than the judge that 
tried me, and I expect to he called down next session. This 
‘calling down’ is calling down to their former judgment," 
when a woman has been respited for her belly, but proves 
not to be with child, or if she has been with child, and has 
been brought to bed. Well, says I, and are you thus easy ? 
•Ay, says she, I can’t help myself, what signifies being sad ? 
if I am banged there’s an end of me. And away she turned 
dancing, and sings as she goes, the following piece of New- 
gate wit: 

If I swing by the string, 

I shall hear the bell ring 
And then there’s an end of poor Jenny. 

I mention this because it would be worth the observation 
of any prisoner, who shall hereafter fall into the same mis- 
fortune, and come to that dreadful place of Newgate, how 
time, necessity, and conversing with the wretches that are 
\ there, familiarizes the place to them; how at last they become 
reconciled to that which at first was the greatest dread upon 
their spirits in the world, and are as impudently cheeifol 
and merry in their misery, as they were when out of it. 

I cannot say, as some do, this devil is not so black as lie 
is painted ; for indeed no colours can represent that place to 
the life ; nor any soul conceive aright of it, hut those wlm 

^ The bell at St. Sepulchre’s, which tolls upon ^ecutian-day. 
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KsiVe been sufferers there* But how hell should become by 
degrees so natural, and not only tolerable) but even agreeable, 
IB a thing unintelligible) but by those who have experienced 
it) as 1 have. 

The same night that I was sent to Newgate) I sent the 
news of it to tny old governess, who was surprised at it you 
may be sure, and spent the night almost as ill out of New- 
gate, as I did in it. 

The next morning she came to see me ; she did what she 
could to comfort me,' but she saw that was to no purpose ; 
however, as she said, to sink under the weight was bat to 
increase the weight ; she immediately applied herself to all 
the p;roper methods to prevent the effects of it, which we 
feared, and first she - found out the two fiery jades that had 
surprised me ; she tampered with them, persuaded them, 
offered them money, and, in a word, tried all imaginable ways 
to prevent a prosecution ; she offered one of the wenches 
lOOZ. to go away from her mistress, and not to appear against 
me ; but she was so resolute, that though she was but a 
servant-maid at 3Z. a year wages, or thereabouts, she refused 
it, and would have refused, as my governess said she be- 
lieved, if she had offered her 500Z. Then she attacked the 
other maid ; she was not so hard-hearted as the other, and 
‘sometimes seemed inclined to be merciful; but the first wench 
kept her up, and would not so much as let my governess talk 
with her, but threatened to have her up for tampering 'with 
the evidence. 

Then she applied to the master, that is to say, the man 
whose goods had been stolen, and particularly to his wife,, 
who was inclined at first to have some compassion for me ; she 
found tin woman the same still, but the man alleged he was 
bound to prosecute, and that he should forfeit his recognisance. 

My governess offered to find friends that should get his 
recognisance off of the file, as they call it, and that he should 
mot suffer; but it was not possible to convince him that he 
could be safe any way in the world but by appearing against 
me ; so I was to have three witnesses of fact against me, 
.the master and his two maids; that, is to say, I was as 
. certain to be cast for my life as I was that I was alive, 
*>nd I had nothing to do but to think of dying. I had but 
a sad foundation to build. upon for that, as 1 said before, 
for all my repentance appeared to me to be only the effect 

Q 2 
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of my feiir of death, not a sincere regret for the wicked lifift 
that I had lived, and which had brought this misery upon 
me, or for ihie offending my Creator, who was now suddenly 
to be my judge. 

I lived many days here under the utmost horror ; I had 
death as it were in view, and thought of nothing night or 
day, but of gibbets and halters, evil spirits and devils; it 
is not to be expressed how I was harassed, between the 
dreadful apprehensions of death, and the terror of my con- 
science reproaching me with my past horrible life. 

The ordinary of Newgate came to me, and talked a little • 
in his way, but all his divinity run upon confessing my 
crime, as he called it (though he knew not what I was in 
for), making a full discovery, and the like, without which 
he told me God would never forgive me ; and he said so 
little to the purpose that I had no manner of consolation from 
him ; and then to observe the poor creature preaching con- 
fession and repentance to- me in the morning, and find hiha 
drunk with brandy by noon, this had something in it so shock- 
ing, that I began to nauseate ,the man, and his work too by 
degrees, for the sake of .the man ; so that I desired him to 
trouble me no more. 

I know not how it was, but by the indefatigable applica- 
tion of my diligent governess I had no bill preferred against 
me the first session, I mean to the grand jury, at Guildhall; 
so I had another month or five weeks before me, and without 
douht this ought to have been accepted by me as so much 
time given me for reflection upon what was past, and pre- 
paration for what was to come ; I ought to have esteemed k 
as a space given me for repentance, and have employed it 
as such ; but it was not in me. I was sorry, as before, for 
being in Newgate, but had few signs of repentance about 
nte. 

On the contrary, like the water in the hollows of' moun- 
tains, which petrifies and turns into stone whatever they are 
suffered to drop upon ; so the continual conversing with such 
a crew of hell-hounds had the same commpn operation U[pon 
me as upon other people ; I degenerated into stone, I turned 
first stupid and senseless, and then brutish and thoughtless, 
and at last raving mad as any of them; in short, I be- 
come as natrrally pleased and easy with the place, as if 
need I had b3en born there. 
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It is scarce possible to imagine that onr natures should be 
capable of so much degeneracy, as to make that pleasant and 
agreeable, that in itself, is the most complete misery. Here 
was a circumstance, that I think it is scarce possible to men- 
tion a worse; I was as. exquisitely miserable, as it was 
possible for any one to be, that had life and health, and money 
to help them as I had. 

I had a weight of guilt upon me, enough to sink any crea 
ture who had the least power of reflection left, and had any 
sense upon them of the happiness of this life, or the miseiy 
of another ; I had at first some remorse indeed, but no re- 
pentance ; I had now neither remorse or repentance, I had 
a crime charged on me, the punishment of which was death ; 
the proof so evident, that there was no room for me, so 
much as to plead Not guilty; I had the name of an old 
otfender, so that I had nothing to expect but death, neither 
had I myself any thoughts of escaping, and yet a certain 
strange lethargy of soul possessed me ; I had no trouble, no 
apprehensions, no sorrow about me ; the first surprise was - 
gone 5 I was, I may well say, I know not how ; my senses, 
my reason, nay, my conscience, were all asleep ; my course 
of life for forty years had been a horrid complication of 
wickedness, whoredom, adultery, incest, lying, theft, and, in a 
word, everything but murder and treason had been my prac- 
tice, from the age of eighteen, or thereabouts, to threescore ; 
and now I was ingulfed in the misery of punishment, arid 
had an infamous death at the door, and yet I'had no sense of 
my condition, no thought of heaven or hell, at least that 
went any farther than a bare flying touch, like the stitch 
,or pain that gives a hint and goes off ; I neither had a 
heart to ask God*s mercy, or indeed to think of it. And in 
this I think I have given a brief description of the completest 
miseiy on earth. 

All my terrifying thoughts were past, the horrors of the 
place were become familiar, and I felt no more uneasiness at 
the noise and clamours of the prison, than they did who 
made that noise ; in a word, I was become a mere Newgate- 
bird, as wicked and as outrageous as any of them ; nay, I 
scarce retained the habit and custom of good breeding and 
manners, which all along ’till now run through my conversa- 
tion ; so thorough n dcgcnorucy had posaea^cd mo, that I was 
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no moro the same thing that I had been, than if I had nevct 
been otherwise than what I was now. 

In the middle of this hardened part of my life, I had 
another sudden surprise, which called me back a little to that 
thing called sorrow, which indeed I began to be past the sense 
of before. They told me one night, that there was brought 
into the prison late the night before, three highwaymen, who 
had committed a robbery somewhere on Hounslow-heath, I 
think it was, and were pursued to Uxbridge by the country, 
and there taken after a gallant resistance, in which many of 
the country people were wounded, and some killed. 

It is not to be wondered that we prisoners were all desirous • 
enough to see these brave, topping, gentlemen, that were 
talked up to be such as their fellows had not been known, 
and especially because it was said they would in the morning 
be removed into the press-yard, having given money to the 
head master of the prison, to be allowed the liberty of that 
better place. So wt- that were women placed ourselves in 
the way, that we would be sure to see them ; but nothing 
could express the amazement and surprise I was in, when 
the first man that came out, 1 knew to be my Lancashire 
husband, the same with whom I lived so well at Dunstable, 
and the same who I afterwards saw at Brickhill, when I was 
married to my last husband, as has been related. 

I was struck dumb at the sight, and knew neither what to 
say, or what to do ; he did not know me, and that was all 
the present relief I had : I quitted my company, and retired 
as much as that dreadful place suffers anybody to retire, and 
cried vehemently for a great while ; Dreadful creature that 
I am, said I, how many poor people have I made miserable ! 
how many desperate wretches have I sent to the devil I Thie 
gentleman’s misfortunes I placed all to my own account. He 
had told me at Chester, he was ruined by that match, ant 
that his fortunes were made desperate on . my account ; foj 
that thinking I had been a fortune, he was run into deb 
more than "he was able to pay; that he would go into tb 
army, and carry a musket, or buy a horse and take a tour 
as he called it ; and though I never told him that I was j 
fortune, and so did not actually deceive him myself, yet I dh 
encourage the having it thought so, am} sp I was the QQO';$ioi 
oriiginally of lus mi?pUie£ 
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The surprise of this thing only, struck deeper in my 
thoughts, anrl gave me stronger reflections than all that -had 
befaUen me before ; I grieved day and night, and the more 
for that they told me he was the captain of the gang, and 
that he had committed so many robberies, that Hind, or 
Whitney, or the Golden Farmer were fools to him ; that he 
would surely be hanged if there were no more men left in 
the country ; and that there would be abundance of people 
came in against him. 

I was overwhelmed with grief for him ; my own case gave 
me no disturbance compared to this, and I loaded myself with 
reproaches on his account ; I bewailed my misfortunes, and 
the ruin he was now come to, at such a ratCj. that I relished 
nothing now, as I did before, and the first reflections I made 
upon the horrid life I had lived, began to return upon me ; 
and as these things returned, my abhorren’ce of the place, and 
of the way of living in it, returned also ; in a word, I was 
perfectly changed, and become another body. 

While I was under these influences of sorrow for him, 
came notice to me that the next sessions there would be a 
bill preferred to the grand jury against me, and that I should 
be tried for my life. My temper was touched before, the 
wretched boldness of spirit which I had acquired, abated, and 
conscious guilt began to flow in my mind. In short, I began 
to think, and to tliink indeed is one real advance from hell 
to heaven ; all that hardened state and temper of soul, which 
I said so much of before, is but a deprivation of thought ; he 
that is restored to his thinking, is restored to himself. 

As soon as I began, I say, to think, the first thing that 
occurred to me broke out thus ; Lord ! what will become of 
me? I shall be cast, to be sure, and there is nothing heyorid 
that, but death I I have no friends, what shall I do ? I shall 
be certainly cast ! Lord ! have mercy upon me ! what will 
become of me I This was a sad thought, you will say, to be 
the first, after so long time, that had started in my soul of 
that kind, and yet even this was nothing but fright at wb^ 
was to come ; there was not a word of sincere repentance in 
V It all. However, I was dreadfully dejected, and disconsolate 
^ to the last degree ; and as I had no friend to communicate 
my distressed thoughts to, it lay so heavy upon me, that it 
threw me into fits and swoonings several times a day- I 
Hjpt for my old governess, and she, give dqe, a'^ted 
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the part of a true friend ; she left no stone unturned to pre* 
'Tent the grand jury finding the bill; she went to several of 
the jury-men, talked with them, -and endeavoured to possess 
them with favourable dispositions, on account that nothing 
was taken away, and no house broken, &c. ; but all would 
not do, the two wenches swore home to the^ fact, and the 
jury found the bill for robbery and housebreaking, that is, for 
felony and burglary. 

I sunk down when they brought the news of it, and J^er 
I came to myself I thought I should have died with the weight 
of it. My governess acted a true mother to me ; she pitied 
me, she cried with me, and for me ; but she could not hel]^ 
me ; and to add to the terror of it, ’twas the discourse all 
over the house, that I should die for it ; I could hear them 
talk it among themselves very often ; and see them shake 
their heads, and say they were sorry for it, and the like, as 
is usual in the place ; but still nobody came to tell me their 
thoughts, till at last one of the keepers came to me privately, 
and said with a sigh, Well, Mrs. Flanders, you will be tried a 
Friday (this was but a Wednesday), what do you intend to 
do I I turned as white as a clout, and said, God knows 
what I shall do, for my part I know not what to do. Why, 
says he, I won^t flatter you, I would have you prepare for 
death, for I doubt you will be cast, and as you are an old 
* offender, I doubt you will find but little mercy. They say, 
added he, your case is very plain, and that the witnesses 
swear so home against you, there will be no standing it. 

This was a stab into the very vitals of one under such a 
burthen, and I could not speak a word, good or bad, for a 
^eat while ; at last I burst out into tears, and said to him, 

0 sir, what must I do ? Do, says he, send for a minister, and 
talk with him ? for indeed, Mrs. Flanders, unless you have 
very good friends, you ai’e no woman for this world. 

This was plain dealing indeed, but it was very harsh to me, 
at least I thought it so. He left me in the greatest confusion 
imaginable, and all that night I lay awake ; and* now I began 
’ to say my prayers, which I had scarce done before since my 
last husband’s death, or from a little while after ; and truly 

1 may well call it saying my prayers ; for I was in such a 
confusion, and had such horror upon my mind, that though J 
cried, and repeated several times the ordinary expression 
0 ^ Jjoxd b^v^ mercy upon me } J peyer brought myself tq - 
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any sense of being a miserable sinner, as indeed I was, and 
of confessing my sins to God, and begging pardon for the 
sake of Jesus Christ ; I was overwhelmed with the sense ot 
my condition, being tried for my life, and being sure to be 
executed, and on this account, I cried out all night. Lord ! 
what will become of me ? Lord ! what shall I do ? Lord 
have mercy upon me ! and the like. 

My poor afflicted governess was now as much concerned as 
I, and a great deal more truly penitent, though she had no 
prospect of being brought to a sentence ; not but that she de- 
served it as much as I, and so she said herself ; but she had 
not done anything for many years, other than receiving what 
I and others had stolen, and encouraging us to steal it. But 
she cried and took on, like a distracted body, wringing her 
hands, and crying out that she was undone, that she believed 
there was a curse from heaven upon her, that she should be 
damned, that she had been the destruction of all her friends, 
that she brought such a one, and such a one, and such a one 
to the gallows ; and there she reckoned up ten or eleven people, 
some of which I have given an account of, that came to un- 
timely ends, and that now she was the occasioii of my ruin, for 
she had persuaded me to go on, when I would have left off. I 
interrupted her there ; No mother, no, said I, don’t speak ot 
that, for you would have had me left off when T got the mercer’s 
money again, and when I came home from Harwich, and 
I would not hearken to you ; therefore you have not been to 
blame, it is I only have ruined myself, I have brought myself 
to this misery ; and thus we spent many hours together. 

Well, there was no remedy, the prosecution went on, and 
on the Thursday I was carried down to the sessions-house, 
where I was arraigned, as they called it, and the next day I 
was appointed to be tried. At the arraignment I pleaded 
Not guilty, and well I might, for I was indicted for felony 
and burglary ; that is, for feloniously stealing two pieces of 
brocaded silk, value 46/., the goods of Anthony Johnson, ^tnd 
for breaking open the doors ; whereas I knew very well they 
could not pretend I had broken up the doors, or so much as 
lifted up a latch. 

On the Friday I was brought to my trial. I had exhausted 
my spirits with crying for two or three days before, that I 
slept better the Thursday night than I expected, and had 
pore courage for my trial than I thought possible for me to have. 
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"Wlien the trial began, and the indictment was read, 1 
would have spoke, hut they told me the witnesses must be 
heard first, and then I should have time to be heard. The 
witnesses were the two wenches, a couple of hard-mouthed 
jades indeed, for though the thing was truth in the main, yet , 
they aggravated it to the utmost extremity, and swore I had 
the goods wholly in my possession, that I hid them among 
my clothes, that I was going ojff with them, that I had one 
foot over the threshold when they discovered themselves, and 
then I put *tother over, so that I was quite out of the house 
in the street with the goods before they took me, and then 
they seized me, 'and took the goods upon me. The fact in 
general was true, but I insisted upon it, that they stopped me 
before I had set my .foot clear of the threshold : but that did 
not argue much, for I had taken the goods, and was bringing 
them away, if I had not been taken. 

I pleaded that I had stole nothing, they had lost nothing, 
that the door was open, and I went in with design to buy : 
if, seeing nobody in the house, I had taken any of them up in 
my hand, it could not be concluded that I intended to steal 
them, for that I never carried them farther than the door, to 
look on them with the better light. 

The court would not allow that by any means, and made a 
kind of a jest of my intending to buy the goods, that being no 
shop for the selling of anything ; and as to carrying them to 
the door to look at them, the maids made their impudent 
mocks upon that, and spent their wit upon it very much ; told 
the court I had looked at them sufficiently, and approved 
them very well, for I had packed them up, and was a going 
with them. 

In short, I was found guilty of felony, but acquitted of the 
burglary, which was but small comfort to me, the first bring- 
ing me to a sentence of death, and the last would have done 
no more. The next day I was carried down to receive the 
dreadful sentence, and when they came to ask me what I had 
to say why sentence should not pass, I stood mute awhile, 
but somebody prompted me aloud to speak to the judges, for 
that they could represent things favourably for me. This 
encouraged me, and I told them I had nothing to say to stop 
the sentence ; but that I had much to say to bespeak the 
mercy of the court j that I hoped they would allow something' 
b such a case, for the ckcumstances of it, that I had 
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no doors, had earned nothing off, that nobody had lost any- 
thing; that the person whose goods they were, was pleased to 
say- he desired mercy might be shown (which indeed he very 
honestly did), that at the worst it was the first offence, and 
that I had never been before any court of justice before ; and 
in a word, I spoke with more courage than I thought I could 
have done, and in such a moving tone, and though with tears, 
yet not so many tears as to obstruct my speech, that I could 
see it moved others to tears that heard me. 

’ The judges sat grave and mate, gave me an easy heanng, 
and time to say all that I would, but saying neither yes or no 
to it, pronounced the sentence of death upon me ; a sentence 
to me like death itself, which confounded me ; t had no more 
spirit left in me ; I had no tongue to speak, or eyes to look 
up either to God or man. 

My poor governess was utterly disconsolate, and she that 
was my comforter before, wanted comfort now herself ; and 
sometimes mourning, sometimes raging, was as much out of 
herself as any mad-woman in Bedlam. Nor was she only 
disconsolate as to me, but she was struck with horror at the 
sense of her own wicked life, and began to look back upon it 
with a taste quite different from mine ; for she was penitent to 
the highest degree for her sins, as well as sorrowful for .the 
misfortune. She sent for a minister too, a serious, pious, good 
man, and applied herself with such earnestness, by his assist- 
ance, to the work of a sincere repentance, that I believe, and so 
did the minister too, that she was a true pentitent, and which 
is still more, she was not only so for the occasion, and at 
that juncture, but she continued so, as I was infoi'med, to the 
day of her death. 

It is rather to be thought of, than expressed, what was 
now my condition ; I had nothing before me but death ; and 
as I had no friends to assist me, I expected nothing but to 
find my name in the dead warrant, which was to come for 
the execution, next Friday, of five more and myself. 

, In the mean time my poor distressed governess sent me a 
minister, who at her request came to visit me. He exhorted 
me seriously to repent of all my sins, and to dally no longer 
with my soul; not flattering myself with hopes of Jife, which 
lie said, he was informed there was no room to expect, but 
unfeignedly to look up to God with my whole soul, and to 
cry for pardon in the name of Jesns Chri^tf He backed big 
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discourses with proper quotations of Scripture, encouraging 
the greatest sinner to repent, and turn from their evil way; 
and when he had done, he kneeled down and prayed withrme. 

It was now, that for the first time, I felt any real signs of 
repentance ; I now began to look back upon my past life 
with abhorrence, and having a kind of view into the other 
side of time, the things of life, as I believe they do with 
everybody at such a time, began to look with a different 
aspect, and quite another shape, than they did before. The 
views of felicity, the joy, the griefs of life were quite other^ 
things ; and I had nothing in my thoughts, but what was so 
infinitely superior to what I had known in life, that it ap- 
peared to be the greatest stupidity to lay a weight upon 
anything, though the- most valuable in this world. 

The word eternity represented itself with all its incom- 
prehensible additions, and I had such extended notions of it, 
that I know not how to express them. Among the rest, 
how absurd did eveiy pleasant thing look ! I mean, that we 
had counted pleasant before; when I reflected that these 
sordid trifles were the things for which we forfeited eternal 
felicity. 

With these reflections came in of mere course, severe 
reproaches for my wretched behaviour in my past life ; that 
I had forfeited all hope of happiness in the eternity that I 
was just going to enter into; and, on the contrary, was 
entitled to all that was miserable; and all this with the 
frightful addition of its being also eternal, 

I am not capable of reading lectures of instruction to 
anybody, but I relate this in the very manner in which 
things 'then appeared to me, as far as I am able; but in- 
finitely short of the lively impressions which they made on 
my soul at that time ; indeed those impressions are not to be 
explained by words, or, if they are, I am not mistress of 
words to express them. It must be the work of every sober 
reader to make just reflections, as their own circumstances 
may direct; and this is what every one at some time or 
other may feel something of ; I mean, a clearer sight into 
things to come, than they had here, and a dark view of their 
own concern in them. 

But I go back to my own case ; the niiinster pressed mo 
to' tell him, as far as I thought convenient, in what state I 
tbuud myself a3 tq the sight I had of things beyond life ; he 
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told me he did not come as ordinary of the place, whose 
business it is to extort confessions from prisoners, for the 
fai'ther detecting of other offenders ; that his business was to 
move me to such freedom of discourse as might serve to 
disburthen my own mind, and furnish him to administer 
comfort to me as far as was in his power ; and assured me, 
that whatever I said to him should remain with him, and be 
as much a secret as if it was known only to G-od and myself; 
and that he desired to know nothing of me, but to qualify 
him to give proper advice to me, and to pray to God for me. 

The honest friendly way of treating me, unlocked all tha 
sluices of my passions. He broke into my very soul by it; 
and I unravelled all the wickedness of my life to him. In a 
word, I gave him an abridgment of this whole history; I 
give him the picture of my conduct for fifty years in miniature. 

I hid nothing from him, and he in return exhorted me to 
a sincere repentance, explained to me what he meant by 
repentance, and then drew out such a scheme of infinite 
mercy, proclaimed from heaven to sinners of the greatest 
magnitude, that he left me nothing to say, that looked like 
despair, or doubting of being accepted; and in this condition 
he left me the first night. 

He visited me again the next morning, and went on with 
his method of explaining the terms of divine mercy, which 
according to him consisted of nothing more difficult than 
that of being sincerely desirous of it, and willing to accept 
it; only a sincere regret for, and hatred of, those things 
which rendered me so just an object of divine vengeance. 
I am not able to repeat the excellent discourses of this 
extraordinary, man ; all that I am able to do, is to say, that 
he revived my heart, and brought me into such a condition, 
that I never knew anything of in my life before. I was 
covered with shame and tears for things past, and yet had at 
the same time a secret sux'prising joy at the prospect of 
being a true penitent, and obtaining the comfort of a peni- 
tent, I mean the hope of being forgiven ; and so swift did 
thoughts circulate, and so high did the impressions they 
had, made upon me run, that I thought I could freely have 
gone out that minute to execution, without any uneasiness at 
all, casting my soul entirely into the arms of infinite mercy 
as a penitent. 

The good gentleman was so moved with a view of the 
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influence whicli Le -^aw these things had on me, that lifi 
blessed God he had jome to visit me, and resolved not to 
leave me till the last moment* 

It was no less than twelve days after our receiving 
sentence, before any were ordered for execution, and then 
the dead warrant, as they call it, came down, and I found 
my name was among them. A terrible blow this was to my 
new resolutions ; indeed my heart sunk within me, and I 
swooned away twice, one after another, but spoke not a 
word: The good minister was sorely afflicted for me, and 
did what he could to comfort me, with the same arguments, 
and the same moving eloquence that he did before, and left 
me not that evening so long as the prison-keepers would 
suffer him to stay in the prison, unless he would he locked 
up with me all night, which he was not willing to be. 

I wondered much that I did not see him all the next day, 
it being but the day before the time appointed for execution ; 
and I was greatly discouraged and dejected, and indeed 
almost, sunk for want of that comfort, which he had so often, 
and with such success, yielded me in his former visits ; I 
'.waited with great impatience, and under the greatest op- 
pression of spirits imaginable till about four o’clock, when he 
came to my apartment ; for I had obtained the favour, hy 
the help of money, nothing being to be done in that place 
without it, not to he kept in the condemned hole, among the 
rest of the prisoners who were to die, but to have a little 
dirty chamber to myself. 

My heart leaped within me for joy, when I heard his 
voice at the door, even before I saw him ; but let any one 
judge what kind of motion I found in my soul, when, after 
having made a short excuse for his not coming, he showed 
me that his time had been employed on my account, that he 
had obtained a favourable report from the recorder in my 
case, and in short that he had brought me a reprieve. 

He used all the caution that he was able in letting me 
know what it would have been double cruelty to have con- 
cealed ; for as grief had overset me before, so did joy overset 
me now, and I fell into a more dangerous swooning than at 
first, and it was not without difficulty that I was recovered 
at all. 

The good man having made a Aery Christian exhortation 
to me, not to let the joy of my reprieve put the remembrance 
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of mj past sorrow out of my mind, and told me that he 
must leave me, to go and enter the reprieve in the books, 
and show it to the sheriffs, he stood tip just before his going 
away, and in a very earnest manner prayed to God for me, 
that my repentance might be made unfeigned and sincere j 
and that my coming back as it were into life again, might 
not be a returning to the follies of life, which I had made 
such solemn resolutions to forsake. I joined heartily in that 
petition, and must needs say, I had deeper impressions upon 
my mind all that night, of the mercy of God in sparing my 
life, and a greater detestation of my sins, from a sense of 
that goodness, than I had in all my soitow before. 

This may be thought inconsistent in itself, and wide from 
the business of this book ; particularly, I reflect that many 
of those who may be pleased and diverted with the I'elation. 
of the wicked part of ray story may not relish this,' which is 
really the best part of my life, the most advantageous to 
myself, and the most instructive to others ; such how'ever 
will I hope allow me liberty to make my story complete. It 
would be a severe satire on such, to say they do not relish 
the repentance as much as they do the crime ; and they had 
rather the history were a complete tragedy, as it was very 
likely to have been. 

But I go on with my relation. The next morning there 
was a sad scene indeed in the prison ; the first thing I was 
saluted with in the morning, was the tolling of the great 
bell at St. Sepulchre’s, which ushered in the day. As soon 
as it began to toll, a dismal groaning and crying was heard 
from the condemned hole, where there lay six poor souls, 
who were to be executed that day, some for one crime, 
some for another, and two for murder. 

This was followed by a confused clamour in the house, 
among the several prisoners, expressing their awkward 
sorrows for the poor creatures that were to die, but in a 
manner extremely differing one from another; some cried 
for them, some brutishly huzza*d, and wished them a good 
journey ; some damned and cursed those that had brouglrt 
them to it, many pitying them, and some few, but very few, 
praying for them. 

There was hardly room for so much composure of mind 
ajg was re^uii'ed for me to bless the merciful providence that 
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had, as it were, snatched me out of the jaws of this destruC* 
lion : I remained, as it were, dumb and silentj overcome with 
the sense of it, and not able to express what I had in my 
heart; for the passions on such occasions as these, are 
certainly so agitated as not to be able presently to regulate 
their own motions. 

All the while the poor condemned creatures were preparing 
for death, and the ordinary, as they call him, was busy with 
them, disposing them to submit to their sentence : I say all 
this while I was seized with a fit of trembling, as much as -I 
could have been if I had been in the same condition as I 
was the day before ; I was so violently agitated by this 
surprising fit, that I shook as if it had been in an ague ; so 
that I could not speak or look, but like one distracted. As 
soon as they were all put into the carts and gone, which 
however I had not courage enough to see, I say, as soon as 
they were gone, I fell into a fit of crying involuntarily, as a 
mere distemper, and yet so violent, and it held me so long, that 
I knew not what course to take, nor could I stop, or put a 
check to it, no, not with aE the strength and courage I had. 

This fit of crying held me near two hours, and, as I 
believe, held me till they were all out of the world, and then 
a most humble penitent serious kind of joy succeeded; a 
real transport it was, or passion of thankfulness, and in this 
I continued most part of the day. 

In the evening the good minister visited me again, and 
fell to his usual good discourses; he congratulated my 
having a space yet allowed me for repentance, whereas the 
state of those six poor creatures was determined, and they 
were now past the offers of salvation; he pressed me to 
retain the Siime sentiments of the things of life, that I had 
when I had a view of eternity ; and at the end of all, told 
me that I should not conclude that all was over, that a 
reprieve was not a pardon, that he could not answer for the 
’ effects of it ; however, I had this mercy, that I had more 
time given me, and it was my busmess to improve that 
time. 

This discourse left a kind of sadness on my he^, as if I 
might expect the affair would have a tragical issue still, 
which however he had no certainty of; yet I did not at that 
time question him about it, he having said he would do hi^ 
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utmost to bring it to a good end, and tliat he hoped he might, 
but he would not have me be secure; and the tonsequence 
showed that he had reason for what he said. 

It was about a fortnight after this, that I had some just 
apprehensions that I should be included in the dead warrant 
at the ensuing sessions ; and it was not without great 
difficulty, and at last an humble petition for transportation, 
that I 'avoided it; so ill was I beholding to fame, and so 
prevailing was the report of being an old offender ; though 
in that they did not do me strict justice, for I was not in the 
sense of the law an old offender, whatever I was in the eye 
of the judge, for I had never been before them in a judicial 
way before ; so the judges could not charge me with being 
an old offender, but the recorder was pleased to represent my 
case as he thought fit. 

I had now a certainty of life indeed, but with the hard 
conditions of being ordered for transportation, which was, I 
say, a hard condition in itself, but not when comparatively 
considered ; and therefore I shall make no comments upon 
the sentence, nor upon the choice I was put to ; we all shall 
choose anything rather than death, especially when ’tis 
attended with an uncomfortable prospect beyond it, which 
was my case. 

The good minister, whose interest, though a stranger to me, 
had obtained me the reprieve, mourned sincerely for his part ; 
he was in hopes, he said, that I should have ended my days 
under the influence of good instruction, that I might not have 
forgot my former distresses, and that I should not have been 
turned loose again among such a wretched crew as are thus 
sent abroad, where, he said, I must have more than ordinary 
secret assistance from the grace of God, if I did not turn as 
wicked again as ever. 

I have not for a good while mentioned my governess, who 
had been dangerously sick, and being in as near a view of 
death, by her disease, as I was by my sentence, was a very 
great penitent ; I ssay, I have not mentioned her, nor indeed 
did I see her in all this time, but being now recovering, and 
just able to come abroad, she came to see me, 

I told her my condition, and what a different flux and 
reflux of fears and hopes I had been agitated with ; I told her 
what I had escaped, and upon what terms ; and she was present 
when the minister expressed his fears of my relapsing again 

YOi>. Ill ' n 
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As soon as lie was gone, and I had shut the door, . threw 
off my hood, and bursting out into tears, My dear, said T, do 
you not know me f He turned pale and stood speechless, like 
one thunderstruck, and not able to conquer the surprise, said 
no more but this, Let me sit down ; and sitting down by the 
table, leaning his head on his hand, fixed his eyes on the 
ground as one stupid. I cried so vehemently, on the other 
hand, that it was a good while e’er I could speak any more ; 
but after I had given vent to my passion, I repeated the same 
words: My dear, do you not. know me? At which* he 
answered. Yes, and said no more a good while. 

After some time continuing in the surprise; as above, he 
cast up his eyes towards me, and said. How could you be so 
cruel ? I did not really understand what he meant ; and I 
answered, How can you call me cruel ? To come to me, says 
he, in such a place as this? is it not to insult me, I have not 
robbed you, at least not on the highway, 

I perceived by this, that he knew nothing of the miserable 
circumstances I was in, and thought that having got intelli- 
gence of his being there, I had come to upbraid him with 
his leaving me. But I had too much to say to him to be 
affronted, and told him in a few words, that I was far from 
coming to insult him, but at best I came to condole 
mutually ; that he would be easily satisfied that I had no 
such view, when I should tell him that my condition was 
worse than his, and that many ways. He looked a little 
concerned at the expression of my condition being worse than 
his ; but with a kind of a smile, said. How can that be ? 
When you see me fettered and in Newgate, and two of my 
companions executed already, can you say your condition is 
worse than mine ? 

Come, my dear, says I, we have a long piece of work to 
do, if I should be to relate, or you to hear my unfortunate 
history ; but if you will hear it, you will soon conclude with 
me that my condition is worse than yours. How is that 
possible, says he, when I expect to bo cast for my life the 
very next sessions ? Yes, says I, ’tis very possible, when I 
shall tell you that I have been cast for my life three sessions 
ago, and am now under sentence of death, is not my case 
worse than yours f 

Then indeed he st^od silent again, like one struck dumb, 
and after a little while he starts up, Unhappy couple ) says 
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he, IloW can this be possible? I took him by the hatid; 
Come, my dear, said I, sit down, and let compare out 
sorrows : I am a prisoner in this very house^ and in a much 
worse circumstance than you, and you will be satisfied I do 
not come to insult you, when I tell you the particulars. And 
with this we sat down together, and I told him so much of 
my story as I thought convenient, bringing it at last to my 
being reduced to great poverty, and representing nlyself as 
fallen into some company that led me to relieve my distresses 
by a way that I had been already unacquainted with, and 
that they, making an attempt on a tradesman’s house, I was 
seized upon, for having been but just at the door, the maid- 
servant pulling me in ; that I neither had broke any lock, or 
taken anything away, and that notwithstanding, that I was 
brought in guilty, and sentenced to die ; but that the judges 
having been made sensible of the hardship of my circum- 
stances, had obtained leave for me to be transported. 

I told him I fared the worse for being taken in the prison 
for one Moll Flanders, who was a famous successful thief, 
that all of them had heard of, but none of them had ever 
seen ; but that, as he knew, was none of my name. But I 
placed all to the account of my ill fortune, and that under 
this name I was dealt with as an old offender, though this was 
the first thing they had ever known of me. I gave him a 
long account of what had befallen me since I saw him ; but 
told him I had seen him since he might think 1 had ; then 
' gave him an account how I had seen him at Brickhill ; how 
he was pursued, and how, by giving an account that I knew 
him, and that he was a very honest gentleman, the hue and 
cry was stopped, and the high constable went back again. 

He listened moat attentively to all my story, and smiled 
at the particulars, being all of them infinitely below what he 
had been at the head of; but when I came to the story of 
little Brickhill he was surprised ; And was it you, my dear, 
said he, that gave the check to the xnob, at Brickhill. Yes 
said I, it was I indeed : then I told him the particulars which 
I had observed of him there. Why then, said he, it was you 
that saved my life at that time, and I am glad I owe my life 
to you, for I will pay the debt to you now, and I’ll deliver 
you from the present condition you are in, or I will die in the 
attempt. 
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I told Wm hy no means ; it was a risk too great, not worth 
hifl Tanning the hazard of, and for a life not worth his saving. 
*Twas no matter for that, he said, it was a life worth all the 
world to him ; a life that had given him a new life ; for, says 
he, I was never in real danger, but that time, till the last 
minute when I was taken. Indeed his danger then lay in his 
believing he had not been pursued that way ; for they had 
gone off from Hockley quite another way, and had come over 
the enclosed country into Brickhill, and were sure they had 
not been seen by anybody. 

Here he gave a long history of his life, which indeed would 
make a very strange history, and be infinitely diverting : he 
told me that he took the road about twelve years before he 
married me ; that the woman which called him brother, was 
not any kin to him ; but one that belonged to their gang, and 
who, keeping correspondence with them, lived always in town, 
having great acquaintance ; that she gave them perfect intel- 
ligence of persons going out of town, and that they had made 
several good booties by her correspondence ; that she thought 
she had fixed a fortune for him, when she brought me to him, 

' but happened to be disappointed, which he really could not 
blame her for : that if I had had an estate, which she was 
informed I had, he had resolved to leave oft the road, and live 
a new life, but never to appear in public till some general 
p^don had been passed, or till he could, for money, have got 
his name into some particular pardon, so that he might have 
been perfectly easy .; but that as it had proved otherwise, he 
was obliged to take up the old trade again. 

He gave a long account of some of his adventures, and 
particularly one where he robbed the West Chester coaches, 
near Lichfield, when he got a very great booty ; and after 
that, how he robbed five graziers in the West, going to Bur- 
ford fair, in Wiltshire, to buy sheep ; he told me he got so 
much money on those two occasions, that if he had known 
where to have found me, he would certainly have embraced 
my proposal of going with me to Virginia ; or to have settled 
in a plantation, or some other of the English colonies in 
America. 

He told me he wrote three letters to me, directed according 
to my order, but heard nothing from me. This indeed I 
knew to be true, but the letters coming to my hand in the ■ 
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lime of my latter husband, I could do nothing in it, and 
therefore gave no answer, that so he might believe they had 
miscarried. 

Being thus disappointed, he said he carried on the old trade 
ever since, though,, when, he had gotten so much money, he 
said, he did not run such desperate risks as he did before- 
Then he gave me some account of several hard and desperate 
encounters which he had with gentlemen on the road, who 
parted too hardly with their money ; and showed me some 
wounds he had received ; and he had one or two very terrible 
wounds indeed, particularly ono by a pistol-bullet, which 
broke his arm, and another with a sword, which run him 
quite through the body, but that missing his vitals he was 
cured again ; one of his comi‘ades having kept with him so 
faithfully, and so friendly, as that he assisted him in riding 
near eighty miles before his arm was set, and then got a 
surgeon in a considerable city, remote from the place where 
it was done, pretending they were gentlemen travelling 
towards Carlisle, that they had been attacked on the road 
by highv/aymen, and that one of them had shot him into the 
arm. 

This, he said, his friend- managed so well that they were 
not suspected, but lay still till he was cured. He gave me 
also so many distinct accounts of his adventures, that it is 
with great reluctance that I decline the relating them; but 
this is my own story, not his. 

I then inquired into the circumstances of his present case, 
and what it was he expected when he came to be tried ; he 
told me, that they had no evidence against him ; for that of 
the three robberies, which they were aJl charged with, it was 
his good fortune that he was but in one of them,, and that 
there was but one witness to be had to that fact, which was 
not sufficient ; but that it was expected some others would 
come in., and that he thought when he first see me, 1 had 
been one that came of that errand ; but that if nobody came 
in against him he hoped he should be cleared ; that he had 
some intimation, that if he would submit to transport hitor 
Self, ho might be admitted to it without a trial, but that he 
could not think of it with any temper, and thought he could 
much easier submit to be hanged. 

. I blamed him for that ; first, because if he was transported, 
there might he on hundred ways for him, that was a geutkman, 
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and a bold enterprising man, to find bis way back again, and 
perhaps some ways and means to come back before he went. 
He smiled at that part, and said he should like the last the 
best of the two, for he had a kind of horror upon his mind 
at his being sent to the plantations, as the Romans sent 
slaves to v/ork in the mines ; that he thought the passage 
into another state much more tolerable at the gallows, and 
that this was the general notion of all the gentlemen who 
were driven by the exigence of their fortunes to take the 
road ; that at the place of execution there was at least an 
end of an the miseries of the present state ; and as for what 
was to foUow, a man was, in his opinion, as likely to repent 
sincerely in the last fortnight of his life, under the agonies 
of a jail, and the condemned hole, as he would ever be in the 
woods and wildernesses of America ; that servitude and hard 
labour were things gentlemen could never stoop to ; that it 
was but the way to force them to be their own executioners, 
which was much worse, and that he could not have any 
patience when he did but think of it. 

I used the utmost of my endeavour to persuade him, and 
joined that known woman’s rhetoric to it, I mean, that of 
tears. I told him the infamy of a public execution was 
certainly a greater pressure upon the spirits of a gentleman 
than any mortifications that he could meet with abroad ; that 
he had at least in the other a chance for his life, whereas 
here he had none at all ; that it was the easiest thing in the 
world for him to manage the captain of a ship, who were, 
generally speaking, men of good humour; and a small matter 
of conduct, especially if there was any money to be had, 
would make way for him to buy himself off when he came 
to Virginia. 

He looked wishfully at me, and I guessed he meant that 
he had no money, but I was. mistaken, bis meaning was 
another way. You hinted just now, my dear, said he, that 
there might be a way of coming back before I went, by 
which I understood you that it might be possible to buy it 
off here ; I had rather give 200Z. to prevent going, than 100^. 
to be set at liberty when I came there. That is, my dear, 
said I, because you do not know the place so well as I do. 
That may be, said he ; and yet I believe, as well as you 
know it, you would do the same, unless it is because, as 
you told me, you have a mother there. 
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I told liim, as to my mother she must he dead many years 
Oefore; and as for; any other relations that I might have 
there, I knew them not : that since my misfortunes had 
reduced me to the condition I had been in for some years, I 
had not kept up any correspondence with them ; and that 
he would easily believe I should find but a cold reception 
fi'om them, if I should be put to make my first visit in the 
condition of a transported felon; that therefore if I went 
thither, I resolved not to see them ; but that I had many 
views in going there, which took off all the uneasy part of 
it ; and if he found himself obliged to go also, I should 
easily instruct him how to manage himself, so as never to 
go a servant at all, especially since I found he was not 
destitute of money, which was the only friend in such a 
condition. 

He smiled, and said be did not tell me he had money. I 
took him up short, and told him I hoped he did not under- 
stand by my speaking that I should expect any supply Iroin 
him if he had money ; that on the other hand, though 1 had 
not a great deal, yet I did not want, and while I had any I 
would rather add to him than weaken him, seeing whatever 
he had I knew in the case of transportation he would have 
occasion of it all. 

He expressed himself in a most tender manner upon that 
head.* He told me, what money he had was not a gi'cat 
deal, but that he would never hide any of it from me if I 
wanted it ; and assured me he did not speak with any such 
apprehensions ; that he was only intent upon what I had 
hinted to him ; that here he knew what to do, but there ho 
should be the most helpless wretch alive. 

1 told him he frighted himself with that which had no 
terror in it ; that if he had money, as I v»^as glad to hear he 
had, he might not only avoid the servitude supposed to bo 
the consequence of transportation, but begin the world upon 
such a new foundation as he could not fail of success in, with 
but the common application usual in such cases ; that he 
could not but call to mind I had recommended it to hitn many 
years before, and proposed it for restoring our fortunes in 
the world ? and 1 would tell him now, that to convince him 
both of the certainty of it, and of my being fully acquainted 
with the method, and also fully satisfied in the probability 
of success, he should first see me deliver myself fi om the 
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necessity of going over at all, and then that I would go 
with him freely, and of my own choice, and perhaps carry 
enough with me to satisfy him ; that I did not offer it for 
want of being able to live without assistance from him ; 
but that I thought our mutual misfortunes had been such as 
were sufficient to reconcile us both to quitting this part of 
the world, and living where nobody could upbraid us with 
what was past, and without the agonies of a condemned 
hole to drive us 'to it, where we should look back on all our 
past disasters with infinite satisfaction, when we should 
consider that our enemies should entirely forget us, and 
that we should live as new people in a new world, nobody 
having anj^hing to say to us, or we to them. 

I pressed this home to him with so majuy arguments, and 
answered all his own passionate objections so effectually, 
that he embraced me, and told me I treated him with such a 
sincerity as overcame him ; that he would take my advice, 
and would strive to submit to his fate in hope of having the 
conoibrt of so faithful a counsellor, and such a companion in 
his misery; but still he put me in mind of what I had 
mentioned before, namely, that there might be some way to 
get off before he went, and that it might' be possible to 
avoid going at all, which he said would be much better. I 
told him he should see, and be fully satisfied that I would do 
my utmost in that part too, and if it did not succeed, yet that 
I would make good the rest. 

We parted after this long conference with such testimonies 
of kindness and affection as I thought were equal if not 
superior to that at our parting at Dunstable ; and now I saw 
more plainly the reason why he then declined coming with 
me toward London ; and why when we parted there he told 
me it was not convenient to come to London with me, as he 
would otherwise have done. I have observed that the 
account of his life would have made a much more pleasing 
history than this of mine ; and indeed nothing in it was more 
strange than this part, viz., that he carried on that desperate 
trade full five-and-twenty year, and had never been taken, 
the success he had met with had been so very uncommon, 
and such that sometimes he had liv^d handsomely and retired 
in one place for a year or two at a time, keeping himself and 
a man-servant to wait on him, and has often sat in the coffee'* 
houses and heard the very people who he had robbed givf 
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account of their being robbed, and of the places and circum- 
stances, so that ho could easily remember that it was the 
same^ 

In this manner it seems he lived near Liverpool at the 
time he unluckily married me for a fortune. Had I been the 
fortune he expected, I verily believe ho would have taken up 
and lived honestly. 

He had with the rest of his misfortunes the good luck not 
’ to be actually upon the spot when the robbery was done 
which they were committed for ; and so none of the persons 
robbed could swear to him ; but it seems as lie was taken 
with the gang, one hard-mouthed countryman swore home 
‘ to him ; and according to the publication they had made, 
they expected more evidence against him, and for that reason 
he was kept in hold. 

^ However, the offer which was made to him of transporta- 
tion, was made, as I understood, upon the intercession of 
some great person who pressed him hard to accept of it ; and 
as he knew there were several that might come in against 
him, I thought his friend was in the right, and I lay at him 
night and day to delay it no longer. 

At last, with much difficulty, he gave his consent, and ns 
he was not therefore admitted to transportation in court, and 
on his petition, as I was, so he found himself under a diffi- 
culty to avoid embarking himself, as I had said lie might 
have done ; his friend having given security for him that he 
should transport himself, and not return within the terxm 

This hardship broke all my measures for the steps I took 
afterwards for my own deliverance, were hereby rendered 
wholly ineffectual, unless I would abandon him, and leave 
him to go to America by himself ; than whitdi he protested 
he would much rather go directly to the gallows* 

I must now return to my own case* Tlie time of my 
being transported was near at hand; my governess, who 
continued my fast friend, had trietl to obtain a pardon, but 
it could not be done unless with an expense too heavy for my 
purse, considering that to be left empty, unless I had resolv^ 
to return to my old trade, had been worse tlian transporta- 
tion, because there I could live, here I could not* The 
good minister stood very hard on another account to prevent 
my being transported also ; but ho was answered, that my 
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life liad been given me at his first solicitations, and thefefora 
he ought to ask no more ; he was sensibly grieved at my 
going, because, as he said, he ieared I should lose the good 
impressions which a prospect of death had at first made on 
me, and which were since increased by his instructions ; and 
the pious gentleman was exceedingly concerned on that 
account. 

On the other hand, I was not so solicitous about it now, 
but I concealed my reasons for it from the minister, and to 
the last he did not know but that I went with the utmost 
reluctance and aJffliction, 

It was in the month of February that I was, with thirteen 
other convicts, delivered to a merchant that traded to Vir- 
ginia, on board a ship riding in Deptford Reach. The officer 
of the prison delivered us on board, and the master of the 
vessel gave a discharge for us. 

We were for that night clapt under hatches, and kept so 
close, that I thought I should have been suffocated for want 
of air, and the next morning the ship weighed, and fell down 
the river to a place called Bugby’s Hole, which was done, 
as they told us, by the agreement of the merchant, that all 
opportunity of escape should be taken from us. However, 
when the ship came thither, and cast anchor, we were per- 
mitted to come .upon the deck, but not upon the quarter-deck, 
that being kept particularly for the captain, and for pas- 
sengers. 

When by the noise of the men over my head, and the 
motion of the ship, I perceived they were under sail, I was 
at first gi’eatly surprised, fearing we should go away, and 
that our friends would not be admitted to see us ; but I was 
easy soon after, when I found they had come to an anchor, and 
that we had notice given by some of the men, that the next 
morning we should have the liberty to come upon deck, and 
to have our friends come to see us. 

All that night I lay upon the hard deck, as the other 
prisoners did, but we had afterwards little cabins allowed for 
such as had any bedding to lay in them ; and room to stow 
any box or trunk for clothes, and linen if we had it (which 
might well be put in), for some of them had neither shirt or 
shift, linen or woollen, but what was on their backs, or one 
farthing of money to help themselves ; yet I did not find bu^ 
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they fared well eDough in the ship, especially the women, 
who got money of the seamen for washing their clothes, &c., 
sufficient to purchase anything they wanted. 

When the next morning we had the liberty to come upon 
deck, I asked one of the officers whether I might not ho 
allowed to send a letter on shore to let my Mends know 
where we lay, and to get some necessary things sent to me. 
This was the boatswain, a very civil courteous man, who told 
me I should have any liberty that I desired, that he could 
allow me with safety ; I told him I desired no other ; and 
he answered, the ship’s boat would go up to London next 
tide, and he would order my letter to he carried. 

Accordingly when the boat went off, the boatswain came 
and told me the boat was going off, that he went in it him- 
self, and if my letter was ready, he would take care of it. I 
had prepared pen, ink, and paper beforehand, and had gotten 
a letter ready directed to my governess, and enclosed another 
to my fellow prisoner, which however I did not let her know 
was my husband, not to the last. In that to my governess, 
I let her know where the ship lay, and pressed her to send 
me what things she had got ready for me for my voyage. 

When I gave the boatswain the letter, I gave him a shil- 
ling with it, which I told him was for the charge of a porter, 
which I had entreated him to send with the letter as soon as 
he came on shore, that if possible I might have an answer 
' brought back by the same hand, that I might know what was 
become of my things, For, sir, says I, if the ship should go 
away before I have them, I am undone. 

I took care, when I gave him the shilling, to let him see I 
had a little better furniture about me than the ordinary pri- 
soners ; that I had a purse, and in it a pretty deal of money ; 
and I found that the very sight of it immediately furnished 
me with yery different treatment from what I should other- 
wise have met with; for though he was courteous indeed 
before, in a kind of natural compassion to me, as a woman in 
distress, yet he was more than ordinarily so afterwards, and 
procured me to be better treated in tlie ship, than, I say, I 
might otherwise have been ; as shall appear in its place. 

He very honestly delivered my" letter to my governess’s own 
hands, and brought me back her answer. And when he gave 
tt me, gave me the shilling again. There, says he, there’s 
your shilling again too, for I delivered the letter myself. I 
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could not teU wliat to say, I was surprised at tbe thing ; but 
after some pause, I said, Sir, you are too kind, it had been 
but reasonable that you had paid yourself coach-hire then. 

No, no, says he, I am overpaid : ’ What is that gentlewo- 
man I is she your sister ? 

No, sir, said I, she is no relation to me, but she is a dear 
friend, and all the friends I have in the world. Well, says 
he, there are few such friends : why she cries after you like 
a child. Ay, says I again, she would give a hundred pounds, 
I believe, to* deliver me from this dreadful condition. 

Would she so? says he: for half the money, I believe I. 
could put you in a way how to deliver yourself. But this he 
spoke softly that nobody could hear. 

Alas ! sir, said I, but then that must be such a deliverance 
as if I should be taken again, would cost me my life. Nay, 
said He, if you were once out of the ship, you must look to 
yourself afterwards ; that I can say nothing to. So we dropped 
the discourse for that time. 

In the mean time, my governess, faithful to the last moment, 
conveyed my letter to the prison to my husband, and got an 
answer to it, and the next day came down herself, bringing 
me, in the first place, a sea-bed, as they call it, and all its 
ordinary furniture ; she brought me also a sea-chest, that is, 
a chest, such as are made for seamen, with all the con- 
veniences in it, and filled with everything almost that I could 
want ; and in one of the corners of the chest, where there 
was a private drawer, was my bank of money, that is to say, 
so much of it as I had resolved to carry with me; for I 
ordered part of my stock to be left behind, to be sent after- 
wards in such goods as I should want when I came to settle; 
for money in that country is not of much use, where all things 
are bought for tobacco, much more is it a great loss to carry 
it from hence. 

But my case was particular ; it was by no means proper 
for me to go without money or goods, and for a poor convict 
that was -to be sold as soon as I came' on shore, to carry a 
cargo of goods, would be to have notice taken of it, and per- 
haps to have them seized ; so I took part of my stock with 
me thus, and left the rest with my governess. 

' My governess brought me a great many other things, but 
it was not proper for me to appear too well, at least till I 
knew what kind of a captain we should have. When she 
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came into the ship, I thought she would have died indeed 5 
her heart sunk at the sight of me, and at the thoughts ot 
parting with me in that condition ; and she cried so into- 
lerably, I could not for a long time have any talk with her. 

I took that time to read my fellow-prisoner’s letter, which 
greatly perplexed me ; he told me it would be impossible for 
him to be discharged time enough for going in the same ship, 
and which was more than all, he began to question whether 
they would give him leave to go in what ship he pleased, 
though he did voluntarily transport himself ; but that they 
would see him put on board such a ship as. they should direct,, 
and that he would be charged upon the captain as other con- 
vict prisoners were; so that he began to be in despair of 
' seeing me till he came to Virginia, which made him almost 
desperate ; seeing that, on the other hand, if I should not be 
there, if any accident of the sea, or of mortality, should 
- take me away, he should be the most undone creature in the 
world. 

This was very perplexing, and I knew not what course to 
take ; I told my governess the story of the boatswain, and 
she was mighty eager with me to treat with him ; but I had 
no mind to it, till I heard whether my husband, or feUow- 
prisoner, so she called him, could be at liberty to go with me 
or no ; at last I was forced to let her into the whole matter, 
except only that of his being my husband ; I told her that I 
had made a positive agreement with him to go, if he could 
get the liberty of going in the same ship, and I found he had 
money. 

Then I told her what I proposed to do when we came 
there, how we could plant, settle, and in short grow rich 
without any more adventures ; and as a great- secret, I told 
her we were to many as soon as he came on board. 

She soon agreed cheerfully to my going, when she heard 
this, and she made it her business from that time to get him 
delivered in time, so that he might go in the same ship with* 
me, which at last was brought to pass, though with great 
difficulty, and not without all the forms of a transported con- 
vict, which he really was not, for he had not been tried, and 
which was a great mortification to him. As our fate was now 
determined, and we were both on board, actually bound to 
Virginia, in the despicable quality of transported convicts, 
diwtined jto be sold for slaves^ I for five yearS) and he under 
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bonds and security not to return to England anymore, as 
long as lie lived, he ws very much dejected and cast down ; 
the mortification of being brought on boaird as he was, like 
a prisoner, piqued him very much, since it was first told him 
he should transport himself, so that he might go as a gentle- 
man at liberty: it is true he was not ordered to be sold 
when he came there, as we were, and for that reason he was 
obliged to pay for his passage to the captain, which we were 
not ; as to the rest, he was as much at a loss as a child what 
to do with himself, but by directions. 

However, I lay in an uncertain condition full three weeks, 
not knowing whether I should have my husband with me or 
no, and therefore not resolved how or in what manner to 
receive the honest boatswain's proposal, which indeed he 
thought a little strange. 

At the end of this time, behold my husband came on 
board. He looked with a dejected angry countenance ; his 
great heart was swelled with rage and disdain, to be dragged 
^ong with three keepers of Newgate, and put on board like 
a convict, when he had not so much as beerr brought to a 
trial. He made loud complaints of it by his friends, for it 
seems he had some interest ; but they got some check in their 
application, and were told he had had favour enough, and 
that they had received such an account of him since the last 
grant of his transportation, that he ought to think himself 
very well treated that he was not prosecuted anew. This 
answer quieted him, for he knew too much what might have 
happened, and what he had room to expect; and now he 
saw the goodness ot that advice to him, which prevailed with 
him to accept of the offer of transportation ; and after his 
chagrin at these hell-hounds, as he called them, was a little 
over, he looked more composed, began to be cheerful, and as 
I was telling him how glad I was to have him once more 
out of their hands, he took me in his arms, and acknowledged 
with great tenderness, that I had given him the best advice 
possible : My dear, says he, thou hast twice saved my life ; 
from henceforward it shall be employed for you, and I’ll 
always take your advice. 

Our first business was to compare our stock : he was very 
honest to me, and told me his stock was pretty good wlicn he 
came into the prison, but that living there as he did like a 
centlcman, and which was much more, the making of 'rienda* 
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Ahd soliciting his case, had been very expensive ; and in a 
word, all his stock left was a hundred and eight pounds, which 
he had about him in gold. 

I gave him an account of my stock as faithfully, that is to 
say, what I had taken with me ; for I was resolved, whatever 
should happen, to keep what I had left in reserve : that in 
case I should die, what I had was enough to give him, and 
what was left in my governess’s hands would be her own, 
which she had well deserved of me indeed. 

My stock which I had with me was 24:61 some odd 
shillings ; so that we had 354Z. between us, but a worse 
gotten estate was never put together, to begin the world 
withu 

Our greatest misfortune as to our stock was, that it was in 
money, an unprofitable cargo to be carried to the plantations; 
I believe his was really all he had left in the world, as he 
told me it was ; but I, who had between 700Z^. and 800Z. in 
bank, when this disaster befell me, and who had one of the 
faithfulest friends in the world to manage it for me, con- 
sidering she was a woman of no principles, had still 300^. left 
in her hand, which I had reserved, as above ; besides, I had 
some very valuable things with me, as particularly two gold 
watches, some small pieces of plate, and some rings ; all 
stolen goods. With this fortune, and in the sixty-first year 
of my age, I launched out into a new world, as I may call it, 
in the condition only of a poor convict, ordered to be trans- 
ported in respite from the gallows; my clothes were poor and 
mean, but not ragged or dirty, and none knew in the whole 
ship that I had anything of value about me. 

However, as I had a great many very good clothes, and linen 
in abundance, which I had ordered to be packed up in two 
great boxes, I had them shipped on board, not as my goods, 
but as consigned to my real name in Virginia; and had the 
bills of loading in my pocket ; and in these boxes was my 
plate and watches, and everything of value, except my money, 
which I kept by itself in a private drawer in my chest, and 
which could not be found, or opened, if found, without split- 
ting the chest to pieces. 

The ship began now to fill ; several passengers came on 
jboard, who were embarked on no criminal account, and these 
had accommodations assigned them in the great cabin, and 
other parts of the ship, whereas we, as convicts, were thrust 

, VOL. m. 
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down below, I know not where. But when my husband 
came on board, I spoke to the boatswain, who had so early 
given me hints of his friendship; I told him he had befiiended 
me in many things, and I had not made any suitable return 
to him, and with that I put a guinea into his hand ; I told 
hTTn that my husband was now come on board ; that though 
we were under the present misfortunes, yet we had been per- 
sons of a differing character from the wretched crew that we 
came with, and desired to know whether the captain might 
not be moved to admit us to some conveniences in the ship, 
for which we would make him what satisfaction he pleased, 
and that we would gratify him for his pains in procuring this 
for us. He took the guinea, as I could see, with great satis- 
faction, and assured me of his assistance. 

Then he told us he did not doubt but that the captain, who 
was one of the best-humoured gentlemen in the world, would 
be easily brought to accommodate us, as well as we could 
desire ; and to make me easy, told me he would go up the 
next tide on purpose "to speak to him about it. The next 
morning happening to sleep a little longer than ordinary, when 
I got up, and began to look abroad, I saw the boatswain 
among the men in his ordinary business ; I was a little melan- 
choly at seeing him there, and going forwards to speak to 
him, he saw me, and came towards me, but not giving him 
time to speak first, I said smiling, I doubt, sir, you have forgot 
us, for I see you are very busy. He returned presently, 
Come along with me, , and you shall see : so he took me into 
the great cabin, and there sat a good sort of a gentlemanly 
man writing, and a great many papers before him. 

Here, says the boatswain to him that was a writing, is the 
gentlewoman that the captain spoke to you of. And turning 
to me, he said, I have been so far from forgetting your busi- 
ness, that I have been up at the captain’s house, and have 
represented faithfully what you said, of your being furnished 
with conveniences for yourself and your husband ; and the 
captain has sent this gentleman, who is mate of the sliip, 
down on purpose to show you everything, and to accommo- 
date you to your content, knd. bid me assure you that you 
shall not be treated like what you were expected to be, but 
with the same respect as other passengers are treated. 

The mate then spoke to me, and not giving me time to thank 
the boatswain for his kindness, confirmed what the boatswain 
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had said, and added, that it was the captain’s delight to show 
himself kind and charitable, especially to those that were 
under any misfortunes ; and with that he showed me several 
cabins built up, some in the great cabin, and some partitioned 
off, out of the steerage, but opening into the great cabin, on 
purpose for passengers, and gave me leave to choose where T ' 
would, I chose a cabin in the steerage, in which were very 
good conveniences to set our chest and boxes, and a table to 
cat on. 

The mate then told me that the boatswain had given so 
good a character of me and of my husband, that he had 
orders to tell me we should eat witli him, if we thought fit, 
during the whole voyage, on the common terms of passengers; 
that we might lay in some fresh provisions if we pleased ; or 
if not, he should lay in his usual store, and that we should 
have share with him. Tliis was very reviving news to me, 
after so many hardships and afflictions ; I thanked him, and 
told him the captain should make his own terms with us, and 
asked him leave to go and tell my husband of it, who was . 
not very well, and was not yet out of his cabin. Accordingly 
I went, and my husband, whose spirits were still so much sunk 
with the indignity (as he understood it) offered him, that he 
was scarce yet himself, was so revived with the account I 
gave him of the reception we were like to have in the ship, 
that he was quite another man, and new vigour and courage 
appeared in his very countenance. So true is it, that the 
greatest spirits when overwhelmed by their afflictions, are 
subject to the greatest dejections. 

After some little pause to recover himself, my husband 
came up with me, and gave the mate thanks for the kind- 
ness which he had expressed to us, and sent suitable 
acknowledgments by him to the captain, offering to pay 
by advance, whatever he demanded for our passage, and for 
the conveniences ho had helped us to. The mate told him 
that the captain would be on board in the afternoon, and 
that he would leave all that to him; Accordingly, in the afterr 
noon, the captain came, and we found him the same cour^eo'uB 
obliging man that the boatswain had represented him ; and^ 
he was so well pleased with my husband's conversation, that 
in short, he would not let us keep the cabin we had chosen, 
but gave us one that, as I said before, opened into the great 
enbin. 
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Nor were his conditions exorbitant, or the man craving 
and eager to make a- prey of us, but for fifteen guineas we 
had our whole passage and provisions, eat at the captain’s 
table, and were very handsomely entertained. 

The captain lay himself in the other part cf the great 
cabin, having let his roundhouse, as they call it, to a rich 
planter, who went over with his wife and three children, 
who eat by themselves; he had some other ordinary pas- 
sengers, who quartered in the steerage ; and as for our old 
fraternity, they were kept under the hatches, and came very 
little on the deck. 

I could not reTrain acquainting my governess with what 
had happened; it was but just that she, who was really 
concerned for me, should have part in my good fortune ; 
besides, I wanted her assistance to supply me with several 
necessaries, which before 1 was shy of letting anybody see me 
have; but now I had a cabin, and room to set things in, I or- 
dered abundance of good things for our comfort in the voyage; 
iis brandy, sugar, lemons, &c., to make punch, and treat our 
benefactor, the captain ; and abundance of things for eating 
and drinking ; also a larger bed, and bedding proportioned 
to it ; so that in a word, \ve resolved to want for nothing. 

All this while I had provided nothing for our assistance 
when we should come to the place, and begin to call our- 
selves planters ; and I was far from being ignorant of what 
was needful on that occasion; particulaidy all sox’ts of tools 
for the planter’s work, and for building; and all kinds of 
house-furniture, which, if to be bought 'in the country, must 
necessarily cost double the price. 

I discoursed that point with my governess, and she went 
and waited upon the captain, and told him that she hoped 
ways might be found out for her two unfortunate cousins, as 
she called us, to obtain our freedom when we came into the 
country, and so entered into a discourse with him about the 
means and terms also, of which I shall say more in its 
place; and after thus sounding the captain, she let him 
know, though we were unhapt)y in the circumstance that 
occasioned our going, yet that we were not unfurnished to 
'Set ourselves to work in the country; and were resolved to 
settle, and live there as planters. The captain readily 
offered his assistance, told her the method of entering upon 
such business, and how easy, nay, how certain it was fof 
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industrious people to recover their fortunes in such a manner 
Madam, says he, ’tis no reproach to any man in that country 
to have been sent over in worse circumstances than I per 
ccive your cousins are in, provided they do but apply with 
good judgment to the business of the place when they come 
there. 

She then inquired of him what things it was necessary we 
should carry over with us, and he, like a knowing man, told 
her thus : Madam, your cousins first must procure somebody 
to buy them as servants in conformity to the conditions of 
their transportation, and then, in the name of that person, 
they may go about what they will; they may either purchase 
some plantations already begun, or they may purchase land 
of the government of the country, and begin where they 
please, and both will be done reasonably. She bespoke his 
favour in the first article, which he promised to her to take 
upon himself, and indeed faithfully performed it ; and as to 
the rest, he promised to recommend us to such as should 
give us the best advice, and not to impose upon us, which 
was as much as could be desired. 

She then asked him if it would not be necessery to fur- 
nish us with a stock of tools and materials for the business 
of planting; and he said, Yes, by all means: then she 
begged his assistance in that, and told him she would fur- 
nish us with everything that was convenient, whatever it 
cost her ; he accordingly gave her a list of things necessary 
for .a planter, which by his account came to about fourscore 
or a IQOZ. And, in short, she went about as dexterously to 
buy them as if she had 'been an old Virginia merchant ; 
only that she bought, by my direction, above twice as much 
of everything as he had given her a list of. 

These she put on board in her own name, took his bills of 
loading for them, and endorsed those bills of loading to my 
husband, insuring the cargo afterwards in her own name; so 
that we were provided for all events, and for all disasters. 

I should have told you that my husband gr,ve her all his 
own stock of 108^., which, as I have said, he had about him 
in gold, to lay out thus, and I gave her a good sum besides, 
so that I did not break into the stock which I had left in her 
hands at all, but after all we had near 200/. in money, which 
was more than enough for our purpose. 

In this conditionj very cheerful, ^nd mdeed joyftil 4t hrfng 
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SO happily accommodated^ we set sail from Bugby’s Hole to 
Gravesend, where the ship lay about ten days more, and 
where the captain came on board for good and all. Here 
the captain offered us a civility which indeed we had no 
reason to expect, namely, to let us go on shore and refresh 
ourselves, upon giving our words that we would not go from 
him, and that we would return peaceably on board again. 
This was such an evidence of his confidence in us that it 
overcome my husband, who, in a mere principle of gratitude, 
told him, as he could not be in any capacity to make a 
suitable return for such a favour, so he could not think of 
accepting it, nor could he be easy that the captain should 
run such a risk. After some mutual civilities, 1 gave my 
husband a purse, in which was eighty guineas, and he put it 
into the captain's hand. There, captain, says he, there's part 
of a pledge for our fidelity; if we deal dishonestly with you 
on any account, 'tis your own ; and on this we went on 
shore. 

Indeed the captain had assurance enough of our resolutions 
to go, for that having made such provision to settle there, it 
did not seem rational that we would choose to remain here at 
the peril of life, for such it must have been. In a word, we 
went all on shore with the captain, and supped together in 
Gravesend, where we were very merry, stayed all night, lay 
at the house where we supped, and came all very honestly on 
board, again with him in the morning. Here we bought 
ten dozen of bottles of good beer, some wine, some fowls, 
and such things as we thought might be acceptable on 
hoard. 

My governess was with us all this whije, and went round 
with us into the Downs, as did also the captain's wife, with 
whom she went back, I was never so sorrowful at parting 
with my own mother as I wns at parting with her, and I 
never saw her more. We had a fair easterly wind the third 
day after we came to the Downs, and we sailed from thenee 
the 10th of April ; nor did we touch any more at any place, 
till being driven on the coast of Ireland by a very hard gale 
of wind, the ship came to an anchor in a little bay, near a 
mer, whose name I remember not, but they said the river 
came down from Limerick, and that it was the largest river 
in Ireland. 

Here, being detained by bad weather for some time, the 
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captain, who continued the same kind good-humoured man 
as at first, took us two on shore with lim again. He did it 
now in kindness to my husband indeed, who bore the sea very 
ill, especially when it blew so hard. Here we bou^t again 
store of fresh provisions, beef, pork, mutton, and fowls, and 
the captain stayed to pickle up five or six barrels of beef to 
lengthen out the ship’s store. We were here not above five 
days, when the weather turning mild, and a fair wind, we 
set sail again, and in two-and-forty days came safe to the 
eoast of Virginia. 

When we drew near to the shore the captain called me to 
him, and told me that he found by my discourse I had some 
relations in the place, and that I had been there before, and 
so he supposed I understood the custom in their disposing the 
convict prisoners when they arrived. I told him I did not ; 
and that as to what relations I had in the place, he might be 
sure I would make myself known to none of them while in 
the circumstances of a prisoner, and that as to the rest we 
left ourselves entirely to him to assist us, as he was pleased 
to promise us he would do. He told me I must get somebody 
in the place to come and buy me as a servant, and who must 
answer for me to the governor of the country if he demanded 
me. 1 told him we should do as he should direct ; so he 
brought a planter to treat with him, as it were, for tlie pur- 
chase of me for a servant, my husband not being ordered to 
be sold, and there I was formally sold to him, and went ashore 
with him. The captain went with us, and carried us to a 
certain house, whether it was to b.e called a tavern or not I 
know not, but we had a bowl of punch there made of mm, &c., 
and were very merry. After some time, the planter gave us 
a certificate of discharge, and an acknowledgment of having 
served him faithfully, and I was free from him th« nextmorn- 
ing to go whither I would. 

For this piece of service the captain demanded of me six 
thousand weight of tobacco, which he said he was account- 
able. for to his freighter, and which we immediately bought 
for him, and made him a present of twenty guineas besides, 
with which he was abundantly satisfied. 

‘ ‘ It is not proper to enter here into the particulars of what 
part of the colony of Virginia we settled in, for divers reasons ; 
it may suffice to mention that we went into the great river of 
Potomacj tlie ship being bound thither 5 and there we in- 
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tended to liave settled at first, tliougli afterwards we altered 
our minds*. 

The first thing I did of moment after having gotten aU our 
goods on shore, and placed them in a storehouse, which, with 
a lodging, we hired at the small place or village where we 
landed : I say the first thing was to inquire after my mother, 
and after my brother (that fatal person who I mairied as a 
husband, as I have related at large). A little inquiry fur- 
nished me with information that ili’s. , that is, my 

mother, was dead ; that my brother, or husband, was alive, 
and which was worse, I found he was removed from the 
plantation where I lived, and lived with one of his sons in a 
plantation just by the place where we landed, and had hired 
a warehouse. 

I was a little surprised at first, but as I ventured to satisfy 
myself that he could not know me, I was not only perfectly 
easy, but had a great mind to see him if it was possible, with- 
out his seeing me. In order to that, I found out by incjuiry 
the plantation where he lived, and with a woman of the place 
who I got to help me, like what we call a chairwoman, I 
rambled about towards the place as if I had only a mind to 
see the country, and look about me. At last I came so near 
that I saw the dwelling-house. I asked the woman whose 
plantation that was ; she said it belonged to such a man, and 
looking out a little to our right hands, There, says she, is the 
gentleman that owns the plantation,^ and his father with him. 
What are their Christian names ? said I. I know not, said 
she, what the old gentleman’s name is, but his son’s name is 
Humphry; and I believe, says she, the father’s is so too. 
You may guess, if you can, what a confused mixture of joy 
and fright possessed my thoughts upon this occasion, for I 
immediately knew that this was nobody else but my own son, 
by that father she showed me, who was my own brother* I 
had no mask, but I ruffled my hoods so about my face that I 
depended upon it that after above twenty years’ absence, and 
withal not expecting any thing of me in that part of tha 
world, he would not be able to know me. But I need not 
Jiave used all that caution, for he was grown dim-sighted by 
some distemper which had fallen upon his eyes, and could but 
jjist see well enough to walk about, and not run against a 
tree or into a ditch. As they drew near to us, I said, Does 
he know you, INJrs, Owen? so they ca}led the womap. Ye,9| 
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she said, if lie hears me speak, he will know me ; hut he can’t 
see well enough to know me or anybody else ; and so she 
told me the story of his sight, as I have related. This made 
me secure, and so I threw open my hoods again, and let them 
pass by me. It was a wretched thing for a mother thus to 
see her own son, a handsome comely young gentleman in 
flourishing circumstances, and durst not make herself known 
to him, and durst not take any notice of him. Let any 
mother of children that reads this consider it, and but think 
with what anguish of mind I restrained myself ; what yearn- 
' ings of soul I had in me to embrace him, and weep over him; 
and how I thought all my entrails turned within me, that my 
very bowels moved, and I knew not what to do, as I now 
know not how to express those agonies. When he went 
from me I stood gazing and trembling, and looking after him 
as long as I could see him ; then sitting dow:n on the grass, 
just at a place I had marked, I made as if I lay down to rest 
mCj but turned from her, and lying on my face, wept, and 
kissed the ground that he had set his foot on. 

I could not conceal my disorder so much from the woman, 
but that she perceived it, and thought I was not well, which 
I was obliged to pretend was true ; upon which she pressed 
me to rise, the ground being damp and dangerous, which I 
did, and walked away. 

As I was going back again, and still talking of this gentle- 
man and his son, a new occasion of melancholy offered itself, 
thus : the woman began, as if she would tell me a story to 
divert me ; There goes, says she, a very odd tale among the 
neighbours where this gentleman formerly lived. What was 
that? said I. Why, says she, that old gentleman going to 
England, when he was a young man, fell in love with a young 
lady there, one of the finest women that ever was seen here, 
and raanied her, and brought her over hither to his mother, 
who was then living. Ho lived here several years with her, 
continued she, and had several children by her, of which the 
young gentleman that was with him now, was one ; but after 
some time, the old gentlewoman; his mother, talking to her 
of something relating to herself, and of her circumstances in 
England, which were bad enough, the daughter-in-law began 
to be very much surprised and uneasy; and in short, in 
examintng farther into things, it appeared past all contradic- 
tion, tlm* she? the old gentlewoman, was her own mother. 
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and that consequently that son was her own brother, which 
struck the family with horror,- and put them into such con* 
fusion, that it had almost ruined them all ; the young, woman 
would not live with him, he for a time went distracted, and 
at last the young woman went away for England, and has 
never been heard of since. 

It is easy to believe that I was strangely affected with this 
story, but ^tis impossible to describe the nature of my disturb- 
ance ; I seemed astonished at the story, and asked her a 
thousand questions about the particulars, which I found she 
was thoroughly acquainted with. At last I began to inquire 
into the circumstances of the family, how the old gentlewoman, 
I mean my mother, died, and how she left what she had ; 
for my mother had promised me, very solemnly, that when 
she died she would do something for me, and leave it so, as 
that, if I was living, I should, one way or other, come at it, 
without its being^ in the power of her son, my brother arid 
husband, to prevent it. She told me she did not know exactly 
how it was ordered, but she had been told, that ray mother 
had left a sum. of money, and had tied her plantation for the 
payment of it, to be made good to the daughter, if ever she 
could be heard of, either in England or elsewhei’e; and 
that the trust was left with this son, who we saw with his 
father. 

This was news too good for me to make light of, and you 
may be sure filled my heart with a thousand thoughts, what 
course I should take, and in what manner I should make 
myself known, or whether I should ever make myself known 
or no. 

Here was a perplexity that I had not indeed skill to 
manage myself in, neither knew I what course to take. It 
lay heavy upon my mind night and day ; I could neither 
sleep or converse, so that my husband perceived it, wondered 
what ailed me, and strove to divert me, hut it was all to no 
purpose ; he pressed me to tell him what it was troubled me, 
but I put it off, till at last-importuning me continually, I was 
forced to form a story, which yet had a plain truth to lay it 
upon too ; I told him I w^as troubled because I found we 
must shift our quarters, and alter our scheme of settling, for 
that I found I should be known if I stayed in that part of the 
country ; for that my mother being dead, several of my 
relations were come into that part where we then was, and 
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that I must either discover myself to them, which in our 
present circumstances was not proper on many accounts, or 
remove, and which to do I knew not, and that this it was that 
made me melancholy. 

He joined with me in this, that it was by no means proper 
for me to make myself known to anybody in the circum- 
stances in which we then were ; and therefore he told me he 
would be willing to remove to any part of the country, ov 
even to any other country if I thought fit. But now I had 
another difficulty, which was, that if I removed to another 
colony, I put myself out of the way of ever making a duo 
search after those things which my mother had left ; again, I 
could never so much as think of breaking the secret of my 
former marriage to my new husband ; it was not a story 
would bear telling, nor could I tell what might be the 
consequences of it : it was impossible too, without making it 
public all over the country, as well who I was, as what I now 
was also. 

This perplexity continued a great while, and made my 
spouse veiy uneasy ; for he thought I w^as not open with him, 
and did not lot him into every part of my grievance ; and he 
would often say he wondered what he had done, that I would 
not trust him, whatever it w^as, especially if it was grievous ’ 
and afflicting ; the truth is, he ought to have been trusted 
with everything, for no man could deserve better of a wife ; 
but this was a thing I knew not how to open to him, and yet 
having nobody to disclose any part of it to, the burthen was 
too heavy for my mind j for let them say what they please of 
our sex not being able to keep a secret, my life is a plain 
conviction to me of the contrary ; but be it our sex, or the 
men^s sex, a secret of moment should always have a confi- 
dant, a bosom friend to whom we may communicate the joy 
'Of it, or the grief of it, be it which it will, or it will be a 
double weight upon the spirits, and perhaps become even 
insupportable in itself ; and this I appeal to human testimony 
for the truth of. 

And this is the cause why many times men as well as 
women, and men of the greatest and best qualities other 
ways, yet have found themselves weak- in this part, and have 
not been able to bear the weight of a secret joy, or of a 
secret sorrow ; but have been obliged to disclose it, even for 
the more giving vent to themselves, and tc unbend the mind* 
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oppressed with the weights wliicli attended it ; ncr was this 
anjr token of folly at sdl, but a natural consequence of the 
thing ; and such people, had they struggled longer with the 
oppression, would certainly have told it in their sleep, and 
disclosed the secret, let it have been of what fatal nature 
soever, without regard to the person to whom it might be 
exposed. This necessity of nature is a thing which works 
sometimes with such vehemencj in the minds of those who 
are guilty of any atrocious villany, such as a secret murder 
in particular, that they have been obliged to discover it, 
though ^he consequence has been their own destruction. 
Now, though it may be true that the divine justice ought to 
have the glory of dl those discoveries and confessions, yet 
’tis as certain that providence, which ordinarily works by 
the hands of nature, makes use here of the same natural 
causes to produce those extraordinary effects. 

I could give several remarkable instances of this in my 
long conversation with crime, and with criminals ; I knew one 
fellow, that while I was a prisoner in Newgate, was one of 
those they called then night-fliers, I know not what word 
they may have understood it by since ; but he was one who, 
by connivance was admitted to go abroad every evening, 
when he played his pranks, and furnished those honest people 
they call thief-catchers with business to find out the next 
day, and restore for a reward what they had stolen the 
evening before. This fellow was as sure to tell in his sleep all 
that he had done, and every step he had taken, what he had 
stolen, and where, as sure as if he had engaged to tell it 
waking, and therefore he was obliged, after he had been out, 
to lock himself up, or be locked up by some of the keepers 
that had him in fee, that nobody should hear him ; but on 
the other hand, if he had told all the particulars, and given a 
full account of his rambles and success to any comrade, any 
brother thief, or to his employers, as I may justly call them, 
then all was well, and he slept as quietly as other people. 

As the publishing this account of my life is for the sakq 
of the just moral of every part of it, and for instruction,: 
caution, warning, and improvement to every reader, so this 
will not pass I hope for an unnecessary digression, concerning 
some people being obliged to disclose the greatest secrietg 
either of their own, or other people’s affairs. » 

Under the oppression of this weight, I tebonred in the cane 
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I have been naming ; and the only relief I found for it, was 
to let my husband into so much of it as I thought would 
convince him of the necessity there was for us to think ol 
settling in some other part of the world ; and the next con- 
sideration before us was, which part of the English settlements 
We should go to ? My husband was a perfect stranger to 
the country, and had not yet so much as a geographical 
knowledge of the situation of the several places; and I, that 
till I wrote this, did not know what the word geographical 
signified, had only a general knowledge from long conversa- 
tion with people that came from or went to several places ; 
but this I knew, that Maryland, Pennsylvania, East and 
West Jersey, New York, and New England, lay all north of 
Virginia, and that they were consequently all colder climates, 
to which, for that very reason, I had an aversion : for that 
as I naturally loved warm weather, so now I grew into years, 
I had a stronger inclination to shun a cold climate ; I there- 
fore considered of going to Carolina, which is the most 
southern colony of the English on the Continent ; and hither 
I proposed to 'go, the rather, because I might with ease come 
from thence at any time, when it might be proper to inquire 
after my mother’s effects, and to demand them. 

With this resolution, I proposed to my husband our going 
away from where' we was, and cariying our eflPects with us 
to Carolina, where we resolved to settle ; for my husband 
readily agreed to the first part, viz., that it was not at all 
- proper to stay whore we was, since I had assured him we 
should be known there ; and the rest I concealed from him. 

But now I found a new difficulty upon me. The main 
affair grew heavy upon my mind still, and I could not think 
of going out of the country without somehow or other 
making inquiiy into the grand affair of what my mother had 
done for me ; nor could I with any patience bear the thought 
'of going away, and not make myself known to my old 
husband (brother), or to my child, his son ; only I would fain 
have had it done without my new husband having any know* 
ledge of it, or they having any knowledge of him. 

I cast about innumerable ways in my thoughts how this 
might bo done. I would gladly have sent my husband away 
to Carolina, and have come after myself; but this was 
impracticable, he would not stir without me, being himself 
unacquainted with the country, and with the methods of 
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BCttling anywliet'e. Then 1 thought we would be th go first, 
and that when we were settled I should come back to 
Virginia; but even then I knew he would never part with 
me, and be left there alone ; the case was plain, he was bred 
a gentlemh-n, and was not only unacquainted, but indolent, 
and when we did settle, would much rather go into the woods 
with his gun, which they call there hunting, and which is the 
ordinary work of the Indians ; 1 say he would much rather 
do that than attend the natui'al business of the plantation. 

These were therefore difficulties unsurmountable, and such 
as I knew not what to do in. I had such strong impressions 
on my mind about discovering myself to my old husband, 
that I could not withstand them ; and the rather, because it 
run in my thoughts, that if I did not while he lived, I might 
in vain endeavour to convince my son afterward, that I was 
really the same person, and that I was his mother, and s6 
' might both lose the assistance and comfort of the relation, 
and lose whatever it was my mother had left me ; and yet on 
the other hand, I could never think it proper to discover tfie 
circumstances I was 'in, as well relating to the having a 
husband with me, as to my being brought over as a criminal ; 
on both which accounts it was absolutely necessary to me to 
remove from the place where I was, and come again to him, 
as from another place and in another figure. 

Upon those considerations, I went on with telling niy 
Imsband the absolute necessity there was of our not settling 
in Potomac river, that we should presently be made public 
there ; whereas if we went to any other place in the world, 
we could come in with as much reputation as any faiiiily that 
came to plant. That as it was always agreeable to the 
inhabitants to have families come among them to plant, who 
brought substance with them, so we should be sure of agreed- 
able reception, and without any possibility of a discovery of 
our circumstances. 

I told him too, that as I had several relations in the place 
where we was, and that I durst not now let myself be known 
to them, because they would soon come to know the occasion" 
of my coming over, which would be to expose myself to the 
last degree ; so I had reason to believe that my mother, ‘who 
died here, had left me something, and perhaps considerable^ 
which it might be very weirworth my while to inquire aftfeT';’ 
but that tl^ too could not be done without exposing .uji^ 
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publicly, utiless we went from hence ; and then, wherever 
we settled, I might come as it were to visit and to see my 
brother and nephews, make myself known, inquire after 
what was my due, be received with respect, and at the same 
time have justice done me ; whereas, if I did it now, I could 
expect nothing but Avith trouble, such as exacting it by forced 
receiving it with curses and reluctance, and with all kinds of 
affronts, which he would not perhaps bear to see. That in 
case of being obliged to legal proofs of being really her 
daughter, I might be at a loss, be obliged to have recourse to 
England, and it may be, to fail at last, and so lose it. With 
these arguments, and having thus acquainted my husband 
with the whole secret, so far as was needful to him, we resolved 
to go and seek a settlement in some other colony, and at first 
Carolina was the place pitched upon. 

In order to this we began to make inquiry for vessels 
going to Carolina, and in a very little while got information, 
that on the other side the bay, as they call it, namely, in 
Maryland, there was a ship Avhich came from Carolina, 
loaden with rice, and other goods, and was going back again 
thither. On this news we hired a sloop to take in our goods, 
and taking as it were a final farewell of Potomac river, we 
went with all our cargo over to Maryland. 

This was a long and unpleasant voyage, and my spouse 
said it was worse to him than all the voyage from England, 
because the weather was bad, the water rough, and the 
vessel small and inconvenient; in the next place, we Avere 
full a hundred miles up Potomac river, in a part they call 
Westmorland county; and as that river is by far the greatest 
in Virginia, and I have heard say it is the greatest river in 
the Avorld that falls into another river, and not directly into 
the sea, so we had base weather in it, and were frequently 
in great danger; for though they call it but a river, ’tis 
firequently so broad, that when Ave were in the middle Ave 
could not see land on cither side for many leagues together. 
Then we had the great bay of Chesapeak to cross, which is, 
where the river Potomac falls into it, near thirty miles broad, 
so that our voyage was full two hundred mile, in a poor 
sorry sloop, with all our treasure, and if any accident had 
happened to us we might at last have been very miserable ; 
supposing we had lost our goods axid saved our lives only, 
luid had then been left naked and destitute, and in a wild 
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strange plaOS, not Laving one friend or acq^Uaintance in all 
that part of the world. The very thoughts of it gives me 
some horror, even since the danger is past. 

Well, we came to the place in five days^ sailing, I think 
they call it Philipps Point, and behold when we came 
ihither, the ship hound to Carolina was loaded and gone 
away but three days before. This was a disappointment, 
but however, I that was to be discouraged with nothing, 
told my husband that since we could not get passage to 
Carolina, and that the country we was in was very fertile 
and good, we "would see if we could find out anything for 
our turn where we was, and that if’ he liked things we would 
settle here. 

We immediately went on shore, but found no conveniences 
just at that place, either for our being on shore, or preserving 
our goods on shore, but was directed by a very honest quaker, 
who we found there, to go to a place about sixty miles east ; 
that is to say, nearer the mouth of the bay, where he said 
he lived, and where we should be accommodated, either 
to'^plant, or to wait for any other place to plant in that 
might be more convenient ; and he invited us with so much 
kindness that we agreed to go, and the quaker himself went 
with us. 

Here we bought us two servants, viz., an English woman- 
servant, just come on shore from a ship of Liverpool, and a 
negro man-servant, things absolutely necessary for all people 
that pretended to settle in that country. This honest quaker 
was very helpful to us, and when we came to the place that 
he proposed, found us out a convenient storehouse for our 
goods, and lodging for ourselves and servants; and about 
two months, or thereabout, afterwards, by his direction, we 
took up a large piece of land from the government of that 
country, in order to form our plantation, and so we laid the 
thoughts of going to Carolina whoUy aside, having been 
very well received here, and accommodated with a convenient 
lodging till we could prepare things, and have land enough 
cured, and materials provided for building us a house, all 
which we managed by the direction of the quaker ; so that 
in one year’s time we had near fifty acres of land cleared, part, 
of it enclosed, and some of it planted with tobacco, though 
not much ; besides, we had garden-ground, and com suflSeient 
to supply our servants with roots, and herbs, and bread. 
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And now I persuaded my husband to let me go over the 
bay again, and inquire after my friends; he was the willinger 
to consent to it now, because he had business upon his hands 
sufficient to employ him, besides his gun to divert him, which 
they call hunting there, and which he greatly delighted in ; 
and indeed we used to look at one another, sometimes with a 
great deal of pleasure, reflecting how much better that was, 
not than Newgate only, but than the most prosperous of our 
circumstances in the wicked trade we had been both carrying 
on. 

Our affair was now in a very good posture ; we purchased 
of the proprietors of the colony as much land for 35^., paid 
in ready money, as would make a sufficient plantation to us 
as long as we could either of us live ; and as for children, 
I was past anything of that kind. 

But our good fortune did not end here ; I went, as I have 
said, over the bay, to the place where my brother, once a 
husband, lived ; but I did not go to the same village where I 
was before, but went up another great river, on the east side 
of the river Potomac, called Bappahannoc river, and by 
this means came on the back of his plantation, which was 
large, and by the help of a navigable creek, that run into 
the Bappahannoc, I camo very near it. 

I was now fully resolved to go up point blank to my 
brother (husband) and to tell him who I was; but not 
knowing what temper I might find him in, or how much out 
of temper rather, 1 might make him by such a rash visit, I 
, resolved to write a letter to him first, to let him know who I 
was, and that I was come not to give him any trouble upon 
the old relation, which I hoped was entirely forgot, but that 
I applied to him as a sister to a brother, desiring his 
assistance in the case of that provision which our mother, 
at her decease, had left for my support, and which I did not 
doubt but he would do me justice in, especially considering 
that I was come thus far to look after it. 

I said some very tender kind things in the letter about his 
son, which I told him he knew to be my own child, and that 
•as I was guilty of nothing in marrying him, any more than 
he was in marrying me, neither of us having then known our 
being at all related to one another, so I hoped be would allow 
me the most passionate desire of once seeing my own and 
only child, and of showing something of the infirmities of a 
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mother in preserving a violent affection for him, who had 
never been able to retain any thought of me one way or 
other. 

I did believe that having received this letter he would 
immediately give it to his son to read; his eyes being, I 
knew, so dim, that he could not see to read it ; but it fell 
out better than so, for as his sight was dim, so he had 
allowed his son to open all letters that came to his hand for 
him, and the old gentleman being from home, or out of the. 
way when my messenger came, my letter came directly to 
my son’s hand, and he opened and read it. 

He called the messenger in, after some little stay, and 
asked him where the person was who gave him that letter ? 
The messenger told him the place, which was about seven 
miles off, so he bid him stay, and ordering a horse to be got 
ready, and two servants, away he came to me with the 
messenger. Let any one judge the consternation I was in, 
when my messenger came back and told me the old gentle- 
man was not at home, but his son was come along with him, 
and was just coming up to me. I was perfectly confounded, 
for I knew not whether it was peace or war, nor could I tell 
how to behave ; however, I had but a very few moments to 
think, for my son was at the heels of the messenger, and 
coming up into my lodgings, asked the fellow at the door 
something, I suppose it was, for I did not hear it, which was 
the gentlewoman that sent him? for the messenger said, 
There she is, sir; at which he comes directly up to me, 
kisses me, took me in his arms, embraced me with so much 
passion that he could not speak, but I could feel his breast 
heave and throb like a child, that cries, but sobs, and cannot 
cry it out. 

I can neither express or describe the joy that touched my 
very soul, when I found, for it was easy to discover that part, 
that he came not as a stranger, but as a son to a mother, and 
indeed a son who had never before known what a mother of 
his own was ; in short we cried over one another a consider*- 
able while, when at last he broke out first, My dear mother, 
says he, are you still alive ! I never expected to have seen' 
your face. As for me, I could say nothing a great while. 

After we had both recovered ourselves a little, and were 
able to talk, he told me how things stood. Ho told me Ixe 
nad not showed my letter to his father, or told him anything ■ 
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about it ; that what bis grandmotber left me, was iu bis bands, 
and that be would do me justice to my full satisfaction ; that 
as to bis father, be was old and infirm both in body and mind ; 
that be was very fretful and passionate, almost blind, and 
capable of nothing ; and he questioned whether be would 
know bow to act in an affair which was of so nice a nature 
as this ; and that therefore he had come himself, as well to 
satisfy himself in seeing me, which he could not restrain him- 
self from, as also to put ii into my power to make a judgment ; 
after I had seen how things were, whether I would (bscover 
myself to his father or no. 

This was really so prudently and wisely managed, that I 
found my son was a man of sense, and needed no direction 
from me ; I told him I did not wonder that his father was as he 
had described him, for that his head was a little touched before 
I went away ; and principally his disturbance was, because I 
could not be persuaded to live with him as my husband, after 
I knew that he was my brother : that as he knew better than 
I, what his father’s present condition was, I should readily 
join with him in such measures as he would direct : that I 
was indifferent as to seeing his father, since I had seen him 
first, and he could not have told me better news than to tell 
me that what his grandmother had left me, was intrusted in 
his hands, who I doubted not, now he knew who I was, would 
as he said, do me justice : I inquired then how long my mother 
had been dead, and where she died, and told so many par- 
ticulars of the family, that I left him no room to doubt the 
truth of my being really and truly his mother. 

My son then inquired where I was, and how I had disposed 
myself ; I told him I was on the Maryland side of the bay, 
at the plantation of a particular friend, who came from 
England in the same ship with me ; that as for that side ot 
the bay where he was, I had no habitation. He to?t:^ mo I 
should go home with him, and live with him, if I pleased, as 
long as I lived : that as to his father, he knew nobody, and 
would never so much as guess at me ; I considered of that a 
little, and told him, that though it was really no little concern 
to me to live at a distance from him, yet I could not say it 
would be the most comfortable thing in the world to me to 
live in the house with him ; and to have that unhappy object 
always before me, which had been such a blow to my peace 
before ; that though I should be gla(i ^ have his company 
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(my BOn), or to be as near him as possible, yet I could not 
think of being in the house where I should be also und^ 
constant restraint for fear of betraying myself in my dis- 
course, nor should I be able to refrain some expressions in my 
conversing with him as my son, that might ^ discover the 
whole affair, which would by no means be convenient. 

He acknowledged that I was right in all this ; But then, 
dear mother, says he, you shall be as near me as you can. 
So he took me with him on horseback to a plantation, next to 
.his own, and where T was as well entertained, as I could 
have been in his own. Having left me there, he went away 
home, telling me he would talk of the main business the next 
day ; and having first called me his aunt, and given a charge' 
to the people, who it seems were his tenants, to treat me witli 
all possible respect, about two hours after he was gone, he 
sent me a maid-servant and a negro boy to wait on me, and 
provisions ready dressed for my supper ; and thus I was as if 
I had been in a new world, and began almost to wish that I 
had not brought my Lancashire husband from England at all. 

However that wish was not hearty neither, for I loved my 
Lancashire husband entirely, as I h^d ever done from the be- 
ginning ; and he merited it as much as it was possible for a 
man to do : but that by the way. 

The next morning my son came to visit me again, almost 
as soon as I was up. After a little discourse, he first of all 
pulled out a deer-skin hag, and gave it me, with five-and-fifty 
Spanish pistoles in it, and told me that was to supply my ex- 
penses from England, for though it was not his business to 
inquire, yet he ought to think I did not bring a great deal of 
money out with me, it not being usual to bring much money 
into that country. Then he pulled out his grandmother’s will, 
and read it over to me, w'hereby it appeared that she left a 
plantation on York River to me, with the stock of servants, 
and cattle upon it, and had given it in trust to this son of 
mine for my use, whenever he should hear of me, and to my 
heirs, if I had any children, and in default of heirs, to whom- 
soever I should by will dispose of it ; but gave the income of 
it, till I should be heard of, to my said son ; and if I should 
not be living, then it was to him, and his heirs,. 

This plantation, though remote from him, he said he did not 
let out, but managed it by a head clerk, as he did another 
that was his father’s, that lay* hard by it, and went over him^ 
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lelf tTirce or four times a year to look after it. I asked him 
what he thought the plantation might be worth : he said, i1 
I would let it out, he would give me about 60^. a year for it ; 
but if I would live on it, then it would be worth much more, 
and he believed would bring me in about 150Z. a year. But 
seeing I was likely either to settle on the other side the 
bay, or might perhaps have a mind to go back to England, 
if I would let him be my steward he would manage it for 
me, as he had done for himself, and that he believed he should 
be able to send me as much tobacco from it, as would yield 
me about a lOOZ. a year, sometimes more. 

This was all strange news to me, and things I had not been 
used to; and really my heart began to look up more seriously 
than I think it ever did before, and to look with great 
thankfulness to the hand of providence, which had done 
such wonders for me, who had been myself the greatest 
wonder of wickedness perhaps that had been suffered to live in 
the world; and I must again observe, that not on this occasion 
only, but even on all other occasions of thankfulness, my 
past wickedness and abominable life never looked so monstrous 
to me, and I never so completely abhorred it, and reproached 
myself with it, as when I had a sense upon me of providence 
doing good to me, while I had been making those vile returns 
on my part. 

But I leave the reader to improve these thoughts, as no 
doubt they will see cause, and I go on to the fact. My son’s 
tender carriage and kind offers fetched tears from me, almost 
all the while he talked with me. Indeed I could scarce 
discourse with him, but in the intervals of my passion ; 
however, at length I began, and expressing myself with 
wonder at my being so happy to have the trust of what I 
had left, put into the hands of my own child, I told him, that 
as to the inheritance of it, 1 ’had no child but him in the 
world, and was now past having any if I should marry, and 
therefore would desire him to get a writing drawn, which I 
was ready to execute, by which I would, after me, give it 
wholly to him, and to his heirs. And in the mean tinje smiling, 
I asked him what made him continue a bachelor so long. 
His answer was kind, and ready, that Virginia did not yield 
any great plenty of wives, and that since I talked of going 
back to England I should send him a wife from London. 

This was the substance of our first day’s conversation, the 
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pleasantest, ddy that ever passed over my Lead in my life, and 
which gave me the truest satisfaction. He came every day 
after this, ttnd spent great part of his time with me, and 
earned me about to several of his friend’s houses, where I 
was entertained with great respect. Also I dined several 
times at his own house, when he took care always to see his 
half-dead father so out of the way, that I never saw him, or 
he me. I made him one present, and it was all I had of 
value, and that was one of the gold watches, of which, I said, 
I had two in my chest, and this I happened to have with me, 
and gave it him at his third visit. I told him I had nothing 
of any value to bestow but that, and I desired he would 
now and then kiss it for my sake. I did not indeed tell him 
that I stole it from a gentlewoman’s side, at a meeting-house in 
London : that’s by the way. 

He stood a little while hesitating, as if doubtful whether to 
teke it or no ; but I pressed it on him, and made him accept 
it, and it was not much less worth than his leather pouch full 
of Spanish gold; no, though it were to be reckoned as if at 
London, whereas it was worth twice as much there. At 
length he took it, kissed it, told me the watch should be a debt 
upon him, that he would be paying as long as I lived. 

A few days after, he brought the writings of gift, and the 
scrivener with him, and I signed them very freely, and 
delivered them to him with a hundred kisses : for sure nothing 
ever passed between a mother, and a tender dutiful child, with 
more affection. The next day he brings me an obligation 
under his hand and seal, whereby he engaged himself to 
manage the plantation for my account, and to remit the 
produce to my order wherever I should be ; and withal, 
obliged himself to makeup the produce a lOOZ. a year to me. 
When he had done so, he told me, that as I came to demand 
before the crop was off, I had a right to the produce of the 
current year, and so he paid a lOOZ. in Spanish pieces of eight, 
and desired me to give him a receipt for it as in full for that 
year, ending at Christmas following; this being about the 
latter end of August. 

I stayed here above five weeks, and indeed had much ado 
to get awhy then. Nay, he would have come over the bay 
with me, but I would by no means allow it ; however he 
would send me over in a sloop of his own, which was built 
like a yacht, ^nd served him as well for pleasure as busine-% 
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This 1 accepted of, and so after the utmost expressions both 
of duty and affection, he let me come away, and I arrived 
safe in two days at my friend’s the quater’s. 

I brought over with me for the use of our plantation, three 
horses, with harness and saddles ; some hogs, two cows, and 
a thousand other things, the gift of the kindest and tenderest 
child that ever woman had. I related to my husband all the 
particulars of this voyage, except that I called my son, my 
cousin ; and first I told him, that I had lost my watch, which 
he seemed to take as a misfortune ; but then I told him how 
kind my cousin had been, that my mother had left me such a 
jjlantation, and that he had preserved it for me, in hopes some 
time or other he should hear from me ; then I told him that 
I had left it to his management, that he would render me a 
faithful account of its produce; and then I pulled him out the 
lOOZ. in silver, as the first year’s produce; and then pulling 
out the deer-akin purse with the pistoles, And here my dear, 
says I, is the gold watch. Says my husband, So is heaven’s 
goodness sure to work the same effects, in all sensible minds, 
where mercies touch the heart ! lifted up both his hands, and 
with an ecstacy of joy. What is God a doing, says he, for 
such an ungi'ateful dog as I am ! Then I let him know, what 
I had brought over in the sloop, besides all this ; I mean the 
horses, hogs, and cows, and other stores for our plantation ; 
all which added to his surprise, and filled his heart with 
thankfulness ; and from this time forward I believe he was as 
sincere a penitent, and as thoroughly a reformed man, as 
ever God’s goodness bi'ought back from a profligate, a high- 
wayman, and a robber. I could fill a larger histoiy than this, 
with the evidences of this truth, and but that I doubt that 
part of the story will not be equally diverting as the wicked 
part. 

But this is to be my own story, not my husband’s; I return 
therefore to my own part. We went on with our own 
plantation, and managed it with the help and direction of 
such- friends as we got there, and especially the honest 
quaker, who proved a faithful, genei'ous, and steady friend to 
us; and we had very good success ; for having ^ flourishing 
stock to begin with, as I have said, and this being now 
increased by the addition of 150Z. sterling in money, we en- 
larged our number of servants, built us a very good house, 
and cured every year a great deal of land. The second 
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year I Wrote to‘ my old governess, giving her ^art With US o! 
the joy of our success, and ordered her how to lay out the 
money I had left with her, which was 260?. as above, and 
to send it to us in goods, which she performed with her usual 
kindness and fidelity, and all this arrived safe to us. 

Here we had a supply of all sorts of clothes, as well for 
my husband as for myself; and I took especial care to buy 
for him all those things that I knew he delighted to have ; as 
two good long wigs, two silver-hilted swords, three or four 
fine fowling pieces, a fine saddle with holsters and pistols very ' 
handsome, with a scarlet cloak ; and in a word, everything 
I could tMnk of to oblige him, and to make him appear, as 
he really was, a very fine gentleman: I ordered a good quantity 
of such household-stuff as we wanted, with linen for us both ; 
as for myself, I wanted very little of clothes, or linen, being 
very well furnished before. The rest of my cargo consisted 
in iron-work of all sorts, harness for horses, tools, clothes 
for servants, and wooUen-cloth, stuffs, serges, stockings, 
shoes, hats, and the like, such as servants wear ; and whole 
pieces also, to make up for servants, all by direction of the . 
quaker; and all this cargo arrived safe, and in good condition, 
with three women-servants, lusty wenches, which my old 
governess had picked up for me, suitable enough to the place, 
and to the work we had for them to do, one of which 
happened to come double, having been got with child by one 
of the seamen in the ship, as she owned afterwards, before 
the ship got so far as Gravesend ; so she brought us out a^ 
stout boy, about seven months after our landing. 

My husband, you may suppose, was a little surprised at the 
arriving of this cargo from England ; and talking with me 
one day after he saw the particulars. My dear, says he, what 
is the meaning of all this ? I fear you will run us too deep in 
debt : when shall we be able to make return's for it all ? I 
smiled, and told him that it was all paid for ; and then I told 
him, that not knowing what might befall us in the voyage, 
and considering what our circumstances might expose us 
to, I had not taken my w'hole stock with me, that I had 
reserved so much in my friend’s hands, which now we were 
come over safe, and settled in a way to live, I had sent for 
as he might see. ^ 

, He was amazed, and stood awhile telling upon his fingers, 
hut said nothing : at last he began thus ; Hold, let’s see, says 
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lie, telling upon Lis fingers still ; and first on Ms thumbi there’s 
246/- in money at first, then two gold watches, diamond 
rings ; and plate, says he, upon the forefinger : then upon the 
next finger, Here’s a plantation on York River, a 100/. a 
year, then 150/. in money, then a sloop load of horses, cows, 
hogs, and stores ; and so on to the thumb again ; And now, 
says he, a cargo cost 250/. in England, and worth .here 
twice the money. Well, says I, what do you make of all that 1 
Make of it, says he, why who says I was deceived when I 
married a wife in Lancashire ? I think I have married a 
fortune, and a very good fortune too, says he. 

Tn a word, we were now in very considerable circumstances, 
and every year increasing ; for our new plantation grew upon 
our hands insensibly, and in eight years which we lived upon 
it, we brought it to such a pitch that the produce 
was at least 300/. sterling a year: I mean., worth so much in 
England. 

After I had been a year at home again, I went over the 
bay to see my son, and to receive another year’s income of 
my plantation ; and I was surprised to hear, just at my landing 
there, that my old husband was dead, and had not been 
buried, above a fortnight. This, I confess, was not disagreeable 
news, because, now I could appear as I was, in a married 
condition : so I told my son before I came from him, that I 
believed I should marry a gentleman who had a plantation^ 
near mine ; and though I was legally free to many, as to 
any obligation that was on me before, yet that I was shy of 
it lest the plot should some time or other be revived, and it 
might make a husband uneasy. My son, the same kind, 
dutiful, and obliging creature as evei', treated me now at his 
own house, paid me my hundred pounds, and sent me home 
again loadssd with presents. 

Some time after this, I let my son know I was married, 
and invited him over to see us, and my husband wrote a very 
obliging letter to him also, inviting him to come and see him ; 
and he came accordingly some months after, and happened 
to be there just when my cargo from England came in, which 
I let him believe belonged all to my husband’s estate, and 
not to me. 

It must be observed that when the old wretch, my brother 
(husband) was dead, I then freely gave my husband an 
. tftccount of all that affair, and of this coiisin, as I called him 
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before, being my own son by that mistaken match. He was 
perfectly easy in the account, and told me he should have 
been easy if the old man, as we called him, had been alive. 
For, said he, it was no fault of yours, nor of his ; it was a 
mistake impossible to be prevented. He only reproached 
him with desiring me to conceal it, and to live with him as 
a wife, after I knew that he was my brother ; that, he said, 
was a vile part. Thus all these little difficulties were made easy, 
and we lived together with the greatest kindness and comfort 
imaginable ; we are now grown old, I am come back to Eng- 
land, being almost seventy years of age, my husband sixty- 
eight, having performed much mors than the limited terms 
of my transportation ; and now, notwithstanding all the 
fatigues, and all the miseries we have both gone through, we 
are both in good heart and health. My husband remained 
there some time after me to settle our affairs, and at first 1 
had intended to go back to him, but at his desire I altered 
that resolution, and lie is come over to England also, where 
we resolve to spend the remainder of our years in Bince^^e 
penitence for the wicked lives we have lived. 


WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1683, 
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AS OONCERNING A 


DEDICATION. 


It is not ihe easiest thing in the case before me to determine 
who has the most right to a dedication of this woik. 

Ancient usage would have directed a solemn author to 
address these sheets to the great Majesty of Heaven, in con- 
gratulation of his glorious victory over the Devil and his 
angels ; hut I decline that method as profane. 

The same reason forbids me addressing to Him who 
conquered him on earth, and who when the Devil was so 
insolent as to assault him, made him fly like a vanquished 
rebel, with but the word, Get thee lehind me. 

I had then some thoughts of inscribing it to Satan himself, 
but I did not really know how to relish holding a parley with 
the Devil, and talking to him in the first person ; nay, and 
as it were, making all my readers do so too ; and besides, as 
I knew there was so very little in the whole work that Satan 
would be pleased with, I was loath to compliment him, while 
I was exposing him ; which would be to imitate the very 
hypocrisy by which he is distinguished, and you might say, 
I played the devil with the Devil. 

These difficulties presenting, I think the giving my reasons 
fer the making no dedication, is dedication enough. 




THE POLITICAL 


HISTOEY OF THE DEVIL. 


CHAPTER T. 

BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE WHOLE WORK. 

t DOUBT not but tlie title of this book will amuse some of 
my reading friends a little at first ; they will make a pause, 
perhaps, as they do at a witch's prayer, and be some time a 
resolving whether they had best look into it or no, lest they 
should really raise the Devil by reading his story. 

Children and old women have told themselves so many 
frightful things of the Devil, and have formed ideas of him 
in their minds, in so many horrible and monstrous shapes, 
that really it were enough to fright the Devil himself to meet 
himself in the dark, dressed up in the several figures which 
imagination has formed for him in the minds of men ; and, as 
for themselves, I cannot think by any means that the Devil 
would terrify them half so much if they were to converse face 
to face with him* 

It must certainly theretore be a most useful undertaking to 
give the true history of this tyrant of the air, this god of the 
world, this terror and aversion of mankind, which we call 
Devil ; to show what he is, and what he is not ; where he is, 
and where he is not ; when he is in us, and when he is not ; 
for I cannot doubt but that the Devil is really and lomi fide 
in a great many of our honest weak-headed friends, when 
^hey tlieinsclves know nothing of the matter. 

Nor is the work so dillicult as some may imagine. The 
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Devil’s history is not so hard to come at as it seems to be $ 
his original and the first rise of his family is upon record ; 
and as for his conduct, he has acted indeed in the dark, as to 
method, in many things, but in general, as cunning as he is, 
he has been fool enough to expose himself in some of the most 
considerable transactions of his life, and has not shown him- 
self a politician at all. Our old friend, Machiavel, outdid 
him in many things, and I may in the process of this work 
give an account of several of the sons of Adam, and some 
societies of them too, who have outwitted the Devil ; nay, 
who have out-sinned the Devil, and that I tliink may be 
called out-shooting him in his own bow. 

It may perhaps be expected of me in this history, that 
since I seem inclined to speak favourably of Satan, to do him 
justice, and to write his story impartially, I should take some 
pains to tell you what religion he is of; and even this part 
may not be so much a jest, as at first sight you may take it 
to be j for Satan has something of religion in him, I assure 
you ; nor is he such an unprofitable Devil that way, as some 
may suppose him to be; for though, in reverence to my 
brethren, I will not reckon him among the clergy; yet I 
cannot deny but that he often preaches, and if it be not pro- 
fitably to his hearers, it is as much their fault, as it is out 
of his design, 

It has indeed been suggested that he has taken orders, and 
that a certain pope, famous for being an extraordinary favour- 
ite of his, gave him both institution and induction ; but as 
this is not upon record, and therefore we have no authentic 
document for the probation, I shall not affirm it for a truth, 
for I would not slander the Devil, 

It is said also, and I am apt to believe it, that ho. was 
veiy familiar with that holy father, Pope Silvester IT., and 
some charge him with personating Pope Hildebrand the in- 
famous, on an extraordinary occasion, and himself sitting in 
the chair apostolic, in a full congregation ; and you may hear 
more of this hereafter: hut as I do not meet with Pope 
Diabolus among the list, in all father Platina’s Lives of the 
Popes, so I am willing to leave it as I find it. 

But to speak to the point, and a nice point it is I acknow- 
ledge; namely, what religion the Devil is of; my answer will 
indeed be general, yet not at all ambiguous, for I love U/ 
speak positively and with undoubted evidence 
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1 , He IS a believer. And if, in saying so, it should follow 
that even the Devil has more religion than some of our men 

of fame can at this time he charged with, I hope my lord 

and his grace the of and some of the upper class in 

the redhot club, will not wear the coat, however well it may 
set to their shapes, or challenge the satire, as if it were pointed 
at them, because it is due to them, in a word, whatever their 
lordships are, I can assure them that the Devil is no infidel. 

2, He fears God. We have such abundant evidence of 

this in sacred history, that if I were not at present, in com- 
mon with a few others, talking to an infidel sort of gentleman, 
with whom those remote things called Scriptures, are not 
allowed in evidence, I might say it were sufiBciently proved ; 
but I doubt not in the process of this undertaking to show,, 
that the Devil really fears God, and that after another man- 
ner than ever he feared St. Francis or St. Dunstan ; and if 
that be proved, as I take upon me to advance, I shall leave 
it to judgment, who is the better Christian, the Devil who 
believes and trembles, or our modem gentry of who be- 

lieve neither God nor Devil. 

Having thus brought the Devil within the pale, I shall 
leave him among you for the present ; not but that I may 
examine in its order who has the best claim to his brother- 
hood, the papists or the protestants, and among the latter 
the Lutherans or the Calvinists, and so descending to all the 
several denominations of churches, see who has less of the 
Devil in them, and who more ; and whether less, or more, the 
Devil has not a seat in every synagogue, a pew in every 
church, a place in every pulpit, and a vote in every synod ; 
even from the sanhedrim of the Jews, to our friends at the Bull 
and Mouth, <&c., from the greatest to the least. 

It will, I confess, come very much within the compass of 
this part of my discourse, to give an account, or at least make 
an essay towards it, of the share the Devil has had in the 
spreading religion in the world, and especially of dividing 
and subdividing opinions in religion ; perhaps, to eke it out 
'and make it reach the farther ; and also to show how far he 
is or has made himself a missionary of the famous clan de 
pro;paganda fide ; it is true, we find him heartily employed in 
almost every corner of the world ad propagandum errorem : 
but that may require a history by itself. 

' As to his propagating religion, it is ^ little hard indeed, at 
iir V 
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first sight, to charge the Devil with propagating religion, that 
is to say, if we take it literally, and in the gross ; hut if you 
take it as the Scots insisted to take the oath of fidelity, viz., 
with an explanation, it is plain Satan has very often had a 
share in the method, if not in the design, of propagating 
Christian faith : for example : 

I think I do no injury at all to the Devil, to say that he 
had a great hand in the holy war, as it was ignorantly and 
enthusiastically called ; and in stirring up the Christian princes 
and powers of Europe to run a madding after the Turks and 
Saracens, and make war with those innocent people above 
a thousand miles off, only because they entered into God*s 
heritage when he had forsaken it, grazed upon his ground when 
he had fairly turned it into a common and laid it open for the 
next comer ; spending the nation’s treasure, and embarking 
their kings and people, I say, in a war above a thousand miles 
ofF, filling their heads with that religious madness, called, in 
those days, ‘ holy zeal’ to recover tlie terra sancta^ the sct 
pulchres of Christ and the saints, and as they called it falsely^ 
the ^ holy city,* though true religion says it was the accursed . 
city, and not worth spending one drop of blood for. 

This religious bubble was certainly of Satan, who, as he 
craftily drew them in, so like a true Devil he left them in the 
lurch when they came there, faced about to the Saracens, 
animated the immortal Saladin against them, and managed so 
dexterously that he left the bones of about thirteen or fourteen 
hundred thousand Christians there as a trophy of his infernal 
politics ; and after the Cluistian world had run a la santa terr'a^ 
or in English, a sauntering about a hundred years, he dropped 
it to play another game less foolish, but ten times wickeder 
than that which went before it, namely, turning the crusadoee 
of the Christians one against another ; and, as Hudibras said 
in another case, 

Made them fight like mad or di’unk. 

For dame Religion as for punk. 

Of this you have a complete account in the history of the 
popes’ decrees against the Count de Toulouse, and the Wal- 
denses and Albigenses, with the crusadoes and massacres 
which followed upon them, wherein, to do the Devil’s politics 
some justice, he met with all the success he could desire, and 
zealots of that dtiy executed his infernal orders mosf 
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punctually, and planted religion in those countries in a glorU 
ous and triumphant manner, upon the destruction of an 
infinite number of innocent people, whose blood has fattened 
the soil for the growth of the Catholic faith, in a manner very 
particular, and to Satan’s full satisfaction. 

I might, to complete this part of his history, give you the 
detail of his progress in these first steps of his alliances with 
Rome, and add a long list of massacres, wars, and expeditions 
in behalf of religion, which he has had the honour to have a 
visible hand in ; such as the Parisian massacre, the Flemish' 
war^ under the Duke d’Alva, the Smithfield fires in the 
Marian days in England, and the massacres in Ireland ; all 
which would most effectually convince us that the Devil has 
not been idle in his business; but I may meet with these-again 
in my way, it is enough, while I am upon the generals only, to 
mention them thus in a summary way; I say, it is enough to 
prove that the Devil has really been as much concerned as 
anybody, in the methods taken by some people for propagating 
the Christian religion in the world. 

Some have rashly, and I had almost said maliciously, 
charged the Devil with the great triumphs of his friends the 
Spaniards in America, and would place the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru to the credit of his account. 

But I cannot join with them in this at all, I must say, I 
believe the Devil was innocent of that matter ; my reason is, 
because Satan was never such a fool as to spend his time or 
his politics, or embark his allies to conquer nations who were 
already his own ; that would be Satan against Beelzebub, a 
making war upon himself, and at least doing nothing to the 
purpose. 

If they should charge him, indeed, with deluding Phillip II. 
of Spain into that preposterous attempt called the Armada 
(Anglice, the Spanish Invasion), I should indeed more readily 
join with them ; but whether he did it weakly, in hope, which 
was indeed not likely, that it should succeed ; or wickedly, to 
destroy the great fleet of the Spaniards and draw them in 
within the reach of his own diminions, the elements; this being 
a question which authors differ exceedingly about, I shall 
leave it to decide itself. 

But the greatest piece of management which we find the 
Devil has concerned himself in of late in the matter of 
religion, seems to be that of the mission into China ; and 

u 2 
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fiere indeed Satan has acted his masterpiece. It was, no 
doubt, much for his service, that the Chinese should have 
no insight into matters of religion, I mean that we call 
Christian ; and therefore, though pojpery and the Devil are 
not at so much variance as some may imagine, yet he did not 
think it safe to let the general system of Christianity be heard 
of among them in China. Hence, when the name of the 
Christian religion had but been received with some seeming 
approbation in the country of Japan, Satan immediately, as 
if alarmed at the thing, and dreading what the consequence 
of it might be, armed the Japanese against it with such fury, 
that they expelled it at once. 

It was much safer to his designs, when, if the story be not 
a fiction, he put that Dutch witticism into the mouths of the 
States* commanders, when they came to Japan ; who, having 
more wit than to own themselves Christians in such a place 
as that, when the question was put to them, answered nega- 
tively, that they were not, but that they were of another 
religion, called Hollanders, 

However, it seems the diligent Jesuits outwitted the Devil 
in China, and, as I said above, overshot him in his own bow ; 
for the mission being in danger, by the Devil and the Chinese 
emperor’s joining together, of being wholly expelled there 
too, as they had been in Japan, they cunningly fell in with 
the ecclesiastics of the country, and joining the priestcraft of 
both religions together, they bi'ought Jesus Christ and Con- 
fucius to be so reconcilable, that the Chinese and the Roman 
idolatiy appeared capable of a confederacy, of going on hand 
in hand together, and consequently of being very good friends. 

This was a masterpiece indeed, and, as they say, almost 
frightened Satan out of his wits; but he being a ready manager, 
and particularly famous for serving himself of the rogueries of 
the priests, faced about immediately to.tbe mission, and making 
a virtue of necessity, clapped in, with all possible alacrity, 
with the proposal ;* so the Jesuits and he formed a hotch- 
potch of religion, made up of popery and paganism, and cal- 
culated to leave the latter rather worse than they found it, 
blending the faith of Christ and the philosophy or morals of 
Confucius together, and formally christening them by the 
name of religion; by which means the politic interest of the 

* N.B. lie never refused setting hia hand tc any opinion Vfhirii hf 
thought it for his interest to acknowledge. 
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mission was preserved, and yet Satan lost not one inch oi 
^ound with the Chinese, -no, not by the planting the gospel 
Itself, such as it was, among them. 

Nor has it been much advantage to him that this plan or 
scheme of a new-modelled religion would not go down at Rome, 
and that the Inquisition damned it with bell, b^ook, and candle ; 
distance of place served his new allies, the missionaries, in 
the stead of a protection from the Inquisition ; and now and 
then a rich present well placed found them friends in the con- 
gregation itself; and where any nuncio with his impudent 
zeal pretended to take such a long voyage to oppose them, 
Satan took care to get him sent back re infecta, or inspired 
the mission to move him off the premises, by methods of their 
own, that is to say, being interpreted, to murder him. 

Thus the mission has, in itself, been truly devilish, and the 
Devil has interested himself in the planting the Christian 
religion in China. 

The influence the Devil has in the politics of mankind, is 
another especial part of his history, and would require, if 
it were possible, a very exact description ; but here we shall 
necessarily be obliged to inquire so nicely into the arcana of 
cmcumstances, and unlock the cabinets of state in so many 
courts, canvass the councils of ministers and the conduct of 
princes so fully, and expose them so much, that it may, per- 
haps, make a combustion among the great politicians abroad ; 
and in doing that we may come so near home too, that though 
personal safety and prudentials forbid our meddling with our 
own country, we may be taken in a double entendre, and 
fall u'npitied for being only suspected of touching truths that 
are so tender, whether we are guilty or no ; on these accounts 
I must meddle the less with that part, at least for tlie 
present. 

Be it that the Devil has had a share in some of the late 
councils of Europe, influencing them this way or that way, to 
his own advantage, what is it tp us ? For example, what if 
he has had any concern in the late affair of Thorn f what 
heed we put it upon him, seeing his confederates the Jesuits 
with the Asscssorial tribunal of Poland take it upon them- 
selves f I shall leave that part to the issue of time. I wish 
it were as easy to persuade the world that he had no hand 
in bringing the injured protestants to commit the arbitration 
ol that affair to the very party, and leave the justice due to 
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the cries of protestant blood to the arbitrement of & popish 
power, who dare say that the Devil must be in it, if justice 
' should be obtained that way : I should rather say, the Devil 
is in it, or else it would never be expected. 

It occurs next to inquire from the premises, whether the 
Devil has more influence or less in the affairs of the world 
now, than he had in former ages; and this will depend upon 
comparing, as we go along, liis methods and way of working 
in past times, and the modern politics by which he acts in 
our days ; with the differing reception which he has met with 
among the men of such distant ages. 

But there is so mucii to inquire of about the Devil, before 
we can bring his story down to our modern times, that we 
must for the present let that drop, and look a little back to 
the remoter part of his history, and draw his picture that 
people may know him when they meet him, and see who and 
- what he is, and what lie has been doing ever since he got 
leave to act in the high station he now appears in. 

In the mean time, if I might obtain leave to present an 
humble petition to Satan, it should be, that he would, accord- 
ing to modem usage, oblige us all with writing the histoiy 
of his own times ; it would, as well as one that is gone before 
it, be a devilish good one ; for, as to the sincerity of the 
performance, the authority of the particulars, the justice of 
the characters, &c., if they were no better vouched, no more 
consistent with themselves, with charity, with truth, and with 
the honour of an historian, than the last of that kind which 
came abroad amongst us, it must be a reproach to the Devil 
himself to be author of it. 

AYere Satan to be brought under the least obligation to 
write truth, and that the matters of fact, which he should 
write, might be depended upon, he is certainly qualified by 
his knowledge of things to be a complete historian ; nor could 
the bishop himself, who, by the way, has given us already 
the devil of a history, come up to him. Milton's Pande- 
monium, though an excellent dramatic performance, would - 
appear a mere trifling sing-song business, beneath the dignity 
of Chevy Chase ; the Devil could give us a true account of 
all the civil wars in heaven ; how and by whom, and in what 
manner he lost the day there, and was obliged to quit the 
field. The fiction of his refusing to acknowledge and submit i 
to the Messiah, upon his being declared generalissimo of fbt 
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heavenly forces, which Satan expected himself, as the eldest 
officer ; and his not being able to brook another to be put in 
over his head ; I say, that fmc-spun thought of Mr. Milton 
would appear to be strained too far, and only serve to con- 
vince us that he (Milton) knew nothing of the matter. Satan 
knows very well, that the Messiah was not declared to be the 
Son of God with power till by and after the resurrection 
from the dead, and that all power was then given him in 
heaven and earth, and not before; so that Satan’s rebellion 
must derive from other causes, and upon other occasions, as 
he himself can doubtless give us an account, if he thinks fit, 
and of which we shall speak farther in his history. 

What a fine history might this old gentleman write of the 
antediluvian world, and of all the weighty affairs, as well of 
state as of religion, which happened during the fifteen hundred 
years of the patriarchal administration I 

Then, who, like him, could give a full and complete account 
of the deluge, whether it was a mere vindictive, a blast from 
heaven, wrought by a supernatural power in the way ot 
miracle? or whether, according to Mr. Burnet’s theory, it 
was a consequence following antecedent causes by the mere 
necessities of nature, seen in constitution, natural position, 
and unavoidable wmrking of things, as by the theory published 
by that learned enthusiast it seems to be ? 

Satan could easily account for all the difficulties of the 
theory, and tell us whether, as there was a natural necessity 
of the deluge, there is not tlie like necessity and natural ten- 
dency to a conflagration at last. 

Would the Devil exert himself as an historian, for our 
improvement and diversion, how glorious an account could 
he give us of Noah’s voyage round the world, in the famous 
'ark 1 he could resolve all the diffrculties about the building it, 
the furnishing it, and the laying up provisions in it for all the 
collection of kinds that he had made ; he could tell us whethe?: 
all the creatures came volunteer to him to go into the arl^ 
or whether he went a-hunting for several years before, m 
order to, bring them together. 

He could give us a true relation how he wheedled the 
people of the next world into the absurd, ridiculous under- 
taking of building a Babel ; how far that stupendous staircase, 
which was in imagination to reach up to heaven, was carried, 
before it was interrupted, and the builders confounded; hew 
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iheir speecL. was altered; how many tongues it was divided 
into, or whether they were divided at ^ ; and how many 
sub^visions or dialects have been made since that, by which 
means very few of God’s creatures, except the brutes, under- 
stand one another, or care one farthing whether they do or no. 

In all these things Satan, who, no doubt, would make a 
very good chronologist, could settle every epoch, correct 
every calendar, and bring all our accounts of time to a 
general agreement, as well the Grecian Olympiads, the 
Purkish Hegira, the Chinese fictitious accounts of the world’s 
duration, as our blind Julian and Gregorian accounts, which 
put the world, to this day, in such confusion, that we neither 
agree in our holy days or working days, fasts or feasts, nor 
keep the same sabbath in any part of the same globe. 

This great antiquary could bring us to a certainty in all 
the difficulties of ancient story, and tell us whether the tale 
of the Siege of Troy, and the Eape of Helen, was a fable of 
Homer, or a history ; whether the fictions of the poets are 
formed from their own brain, or founded in facts, and whether 
letters were invented by Cadmus the Phoenician, or dictated 
immediately from heaven at Mount Sinai. 

Nay, he could tell us how and in what manner he wheedled 
Eve, deluded Adam, put Cain into a passion, till he made 
him murder his own brother; and made Noah, who was 
above five hundred years a preacher of righteousness, turn 
sot in his old age, dishonour all his ministry, debauch himself 
with wine, and by getting drunk and exposing himself, became 
the jest and laughing-stock of his children, and of all his 
posterity to this day. 

And would Satan, according to the modem practice of the 
late right reverend historian, enter into the characters of the 
great men of his age, how should we be diverted with the 
just history of Adam, in Paradise and out of it, his cha- 
racter, and how he behaved at and after his expulsion ; how 
Cain wandered in the land of Nod, what the mark waa 
which God set upon him, whose daughter his wife was, and 
how big the city was he built there, according to a certain 
poet of noble extraction. 

How Cain in the land of Nod 
When the rascal was all alone 
Like an owl in an ivy tod 
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Be could certainly have drawn Eve^s picture, told ds every 
feature in her face, and eveiy inch in her shape, whether she 
was a perfect beauty or no, and whether with the fall she did 
grow crooked, ugly, ill-natured, and a scold ; as the learned 
Valdemar suggests to be the effect of the curse. 

Descending to the characters of the patriarchs in that age, 
he might, no doubt, give us in particular the characters ot 
Belus, worshipped under the name of Baal, Saturn, and J upiter, 
his successors, who they were here, and how they behaved ; 
with all the Pharaohs of Egypt, the Abimilechs of Canaan, 
and the monarchs of Assyria and Babylon. 

Hence also he is able to write the lives of all the heroes of 
the world, from Alexander of Macedon to Lewis XTV., and 
from Augustus to the great king George ; nor could the bishop 
himself go beyond him for flattery, any more than the Devil 
himself could go beyond the bishop for falsehood. 

I could enlarge with a particular satisfaction upon the many 
fine things which Satan, rummaging that inexhaustible store- 
house of slander, could set down to blacken the characters of 
good men, and load the best princes of the world with infamy 
and reproach. 

But we shall never prevail with him, I doubt, to do mankind 
so much service as resolving all those difficulties w^ould be ; 
for he has an indelible grudge against us ; as he believes, and 
perhaps is assured, that men were at first created by his 
sovereign, to the intent that, after a certain state of probation 
in life, such of them as shall be approved, are appointed to fill 
up those vacancies in the heavenly host, which were made by 
the abdication and expulsion of him, the Devil and his angels ; 
so that man is appointed to come in Satan’s stead, to malco 
good the breach, and enjoy all those ineffable joys and ' 
beatitudes which Satan enjoyed before his fall. No wonder, 
tlien, that the Devil swells with envy and rage at mankind in ' 
general, and at the best of them in particular; nay, the granting 
this point is giving an unanswerable reason why the Devil 
'practises with such unwearied and indefatigable application 
upon the best men, if possible, to disappoint God Almighty’s 
decree, that he should not find enough atnong the whole race 
to be proper subjects of his clemency, and qualified to succeed 
the Devil and hjs host, or fill up the places vacant by the fall I 
It is true, indeed, the Devil, who we have reason to say is no 
fool, ought to know better tbaln to suppose that if he could 
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seduce the whole race of mankind and make them as had as 
himself, he could, by the success of his wickedness, thwart or 
disappoint the determined purposes of heaven ; but that those 
which are appointed to inherit the thrones, which he and his 
followers abdicated and were deposed from, shall certainly be 
preserved in spite of all his devices for that inheritance, and 
shall have the possession secured to them, notwithstanding all 
that the Devil and all the host of Hell can do to prevent it. 

But, however, he knows the certainty of this, and that when 
he endeavours the seducing the chosen servants of the Most 
High, he fights against God himself, struggles with irresistible 
grace, and makes war with infinite power, undermining the 
Church of God and that faith in him which are fortified with 
eternal promises of Jesus Christ, that the gates of Hell, that 
is to say, the Devil and all his power shall not prevail against 
them ; I say, however, he knows how impossible it is that he 
should obtain his ends, yet so blind is his rage, so infatuate is 
his wisdom, that he cannot refrain breaking himself to pieces 
'against this mountain, and splitting against this rock, qm 
Jupiter vuU perdere has dmentat 

But to leave this serious part, which is a little too solemn, 
for the account of this rebel; seeing we are not to expect he 
will write his own history for our information and diversion, 
I shall see if I cannot write it for him : in order to this, I 
shall extract the substance of his whole story, from the 
beginning to our own times, which I shall collect out of what 
is come to hand, whether by revelation or inspiration, that i^ 
nothing to him, I shall take care so to improve my intelligence, 
as may make my account of him authentic, and, in a woi^d, 
such as the Devil himself shall not be able to contradict. 

In writing this uncouth story I shall be freed from the 
censures of the critics, in a more than ordinary manner, upon 
one account especially; that my story shall be so just and so 
^well grounded, and, after all the good things I shall say ot 
Satan, will be so little to his satisfaction, that the Devil lumself 
will noi be able to say, I dealt with the Devil in writing it ; I- 
might, perhaps, give you some account where I had my 
intelligence, and how all the arcana of his management have 
come to my hands ; but par(ion me, gentlemen, this would 
be to betray conversation, and to discover my agents, an^l you 
know statesmen are very carefnl to preserve the correspon- 
dence they keep in the enemy’s country, lest they expose 
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tlieir friends to the resentment of the powers whose councils 
they betray. ’ 

Besides, the learned tell us, that ministers of state make an 
excellent plea of their not betraying their intelligence, against 
all party inquiries into the great sums of money pretended 
to be paid for secret service ; and whether the secret service 
was to bribe people to betray things abroad or at home ; 
whether the money was paid to somebody or to nobody; 
employed to establish correspondences abroad, or to establish 
families and amass treasure at home ; in a word, whether it 
was to serve their country or serve themselves, it has been 
the same thing, and the same plea has been their protection : 
likewise, in the important affair which I am upon, it is hoped 
you will not desire me to betray my correspondents ; for you 
know, Satan is naturally cruel and malicious, and who knows 
what he might do to show his resentment? at least it might 
endanger a stop of our intelligence for the future. 

And yet, before I have done, I shall make it very plain^ 
that, however my information may be secret and difficult, 
that yet I came very honestly by it, and shall make a very 
good use of it ; for it is a great mistake in those who think 
that an acquaintance with the affairs of the Devil may not be 
made very useful to us all : they that know no evil can know 
no good; and, as the learned tell us, that a stone taken oik 
of the head of a toad is a good antidote against poison, so ^ 
competent knowledge of the Devil and all his ways, may be 
^the best help to make us defy the Devil and all his works. 


CHAPTER n. 

Of THE WORO 'devil/ AS IT IS A PROPER NAME TO THE DEVIL, 
AND ANY OR ALL HIS HOST, ANGELS, ETC. 

It is a question, not yet determined by the learned, whether 
the word Pevil be a singular, that is to say, the name of a 
person standing by himself, or a noun of multitude ; if it be a 
singular, and so must be used personally only as a proper 
name, it consequently implies one imperial devil, monarch, oi 
god of the whole clan of Hell; justly distinguished by the 
term, The Devil, eras the Scots call him, The muckle-horned 
Dee*l, or a$ others in a wilder dialect, The Devil of HelL 
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that 13 to say*. The Devil of a devil; or (better still) as the 
Scripture expresses it, by way of emphasis, the great red 
dragon, the Devil, and Satan. 

But if we take this word to be, as above, a noun of multi- 
tude, and so to be used ambidexter, as occasion presents, sin- 
gular or plural, then the Devil signifies Satan by himself; or 
Satan with all his legions at his heels, as you please, more or 
less ; and this way of understanding the word, as it maybe very 
convenient for my purpose, in the account I am now to give of 
the infernal powers, so it is not altogether improper in the nature 
of the thing. It is thus expressed in Scripture, where the person 
possessed (Matt. iv. 24.) is first said to be possessed of the 
Devil, singular ; and our Saviour asks him, as speaking to a 
single person. What is thy name f and is answered in the plural 
and singular together, My name is Legion^ for we are many. 

Nor w.ill it be any wrong to the Devil, supposing him a 
single person ; seeing entitling him to the conduct of all his 
inferior agents, is what he wiU take rather for an addition to 
his infernal glory, than a diminution or lessening of him in 
^le extent of his fame. 

Having thus articled with the Devil for liberty of speech, 
1 shall talk of him sometimes in the singular, as a person, and 
sometimes in the plural, as a host of devils, or of infernal 
spirits; just as occasion requires, and as the history of his 
affairs makes necessary. 

But before I enter upon any part of his history, the nature 

of the thing calls me back, and my Lord B — of in his 

late famous orations in defence of liberty, summons me to 
prove that there is such a thing or such a person as the Devil; 
and, in short, unless I can give some evidence of his existence 
as my lord said very well, I am talking of nobody. 

D — ^mn me, sir, says a graceless comrade of his to a great 
man, your grace ^jdll go to the Devil. 

D — ^mn ye, sir, says the d then I shall go nowhere ; 1 

wonder where you intend to go ? 

Nay, to the D 1 too, I doubt, says Graceless, for I am 

almost as wicked as my lord duke. 

D. Thou art a sill/ empty dog, says the d , and if there 

is such a place as a hell, though I believe nothing of it, it is 
a place for fools, such as thou art. "" 

Gr. I wonder, then, what heaven the great wits go to, 
•uch as my lord duke ? I don’t care to go there, let it be where. 
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It will ; they are a plaguy tiresome kind of people, there’s nc 
hearing them, they’ll make a hell wherever they come. 

D. Prithee, hold thy fool’s tongue ; I tell thee, if there is 
any such place as we call nowhere, that’s all the heaven or 
hell that I know of, or believe anything about. 

Gr. Very good, my lord — ; so that heaven is nowhere, 
and hell is nowhere, and the Devil is nobody, according to 
my lord duke ! 

D. Yes, sir, and what then? 

Gr. And you are to go nowhere when jou die, are you ? 

D. Yes, you dog ; don’t you know what that incomparable 
noble genius, my Lord Eochester, sings upon the subject; I 
believe it unfeignedly ; 

(sings J After death nothing is. 

And nothing death. 

Gr. You believe it, my lord ! you mean, you would fain 
believe it if . you could ; but since you put that great genius, 
my Lord Eochester, upon me, let me play him back upon your 
grace; I am sure you have read his fine poem upon Nothing, 
in one of the stanzas of which is this beautif ul thought, 

And to be part of thee * 

The kicked wisely pray. 

D. You are a foolish dog. 

Gr. And my lord duke is a wise infidel. 

D, Why ! is it not wiser to believe no Devil than to be 
always terrified at him ? 

Gr, But shall I toss another poet upon you, my lord? 

If it should so fall out, as who can tell. 

But there may be a God, a heaven, and hell 
Mankind had best consider well, for fear 
’t should be too late when their mistakes appear. 

D. D — ^mn your foolish poet; that’s not my Lord Eochester? 

Gr. But how must I be damn’d, if there’s no Devil? la 
not your grace a little inconsistent there? My Lord Eochester 
would not have said that, an’t please your grace. 

D, No, you dog, I am not inconsistent at all, and if I bad 
the ordering of you, I’d make you sensible of it; I’d make 
you think yourself damn’d for want of a Devil. 

Gr. That’s like one of your grace’s paradoxes ; such aa 
when you swore by God, that you did not believe there waa 

* Meant of nothing. 
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any such thing as a God or Devil ; so you swear by uotliiiig) 
and damn me to nowhere. 

D. You are a critical dog; who taught you to believe these 
solemn trifles f who taught you to say there is a God. 

Gr. Nay, I had a better schoolmaster than my lord 
duke. 

D, Why, who was your schoolmaster pray ? 

Gr. The Devil, an’t please your grace. 

D, The Devil! the devil he did! What, you’re-going to 
quote Scripture, are you 1 Prithee don’t tell me of Scripture, 
I know what you mean, the devils believe and tremble ; why then 
I have the whip-hand of the Devil, for I hate trembling, and 
T am delivered from it effectually, for I never believed any- 
thing of it, and therefore I don’t tremble, 

Gr. And there, indeed, I ain a wickeder creature than the 
Devil, or even than my lord duke, for I believe, and yet don’t 
tremble neither. 

D. Nay, if you are come to your penitentials, I have done 
with you. 

Gr. And I think I must have done with my lord duke, for 
•he same reason. 

D. Ay, ay, pray do, I’ll go and enjoy myself ; I won’t 
throw away the pleasure of my life ; I know the consequence 
of it. 

Gr. And I’ll go and reform myself, else I know the con- 
sequence too, • . 

This short dialogue happened between two men of quality, 
and both men of wit too ; and the effect was, that the Lord 
brought the reality of the Devil into the question, and the 
debate brought the profligate to be a penitent ; so, in short, 
the Devil was made a preacher of repentance. 

The truth, is, God and the Devil, however opposite in their 
nature, and remote from one another in their place of abiding, 
seem to stand pretty much upon a level in our faith ; for 
as to our believing the reality of their existence, he that denies 
one, generally denies both ; and he that believes one, neces- 
sarily believes both. 

Very few, if any, of those who believe there is a God, and 
acknowledge the debt of homage which mankind owes to the 
silpreme Governor of the world, doubt the existence of the 
Devil, except here and there one, whom we call practical 
atheists ; and it is the character of an atheist, if there is such 
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B creature on earth, that, like my lord duke, he believes 
neither God nor Devil. 

As the belief of both these stands upon a level, and that 
God and the Devil seem to have an equal share in our faith, 
so the evidence of their existence seems to stand upon a level 
too, in many things ; and as they are knovni by their -works 
in the same particular cases, so they are discovered after the 
same manner of demonstration. 

Nay, in some respects, it is equally criminal to deny the 
reality of them both, only with this difference, that to believe 
the existence of a God is a debt to nature, and to believe the 
existence of the Devil is a like debt to reason ; one is a de- 
monstration from the reality of visible causes, and the other 
a deduction from the like reality of their effects. 

One demonstration of the existence of God, is from the 
universal well-guided consent of all nations to worship and 
adore a supreme power ; one demonstration of the existence 
of the Devil, is from the avowed ill-guided consent of some 
nations, who, knowing no other god, make a god of the Devil 
for want of a better. 

It may be true, that those nations have no other ideas of 
the Devil than as of a superior power ; rf they thought him 
a supreme power it would have other effects on them, and 
they would submit to and worship him with a different kind 
of fear. 

But it is plain they have right notions of him as a devil, 
or evil spirit, because the best reason, and in some places the 
only reason, they give for worshipping him is, that he may 
do them no hurt ; having no notions at all of his having any 
power, much less any inclination, to do them any good ; so 
that, indeed, they make a lAere devil of him, at the same time 
tlmt they bow to him as to a god. 

All the ages of paganism in the world have had this notion 
of the Devil ; indeed, in some parts of the world, they had 
also some deities which they honoured above him, as being 
supposed to bo beneficent, kind, and inclined, as well a,s 
capable, to give them good things; for this reason, the more 
polite heathens, such as the Grecians and the Romans, had 
’ their Lares, or household gods, who they paid a particular 
respect to, as being their protectors from hobgoblins, ghosts 
of the dead, evil spirits, frighful appearances, evil geniuses, 
r ^ and other noxious croatures from the invisible world ; or, to 
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put it into tlie language of the day we live in, from the Devil, 
in whatever shape or appearance he might come to them, 
and from whatever might hurt them. And what was all 
this but setting up devils against devils, supplicating one 
devil, under the notion of a good spirit, to drive out and 
protect them h’om another, whom they called a had spirit ; 
the^ white devil against the black devil? 

This proceeds from the natural notions mankind necessarily 
entertain of things to come superior or inferior, God and 
the Devil, fill up all futurity in our thoughts; and it is 
impossible for us to form any images in our minds of an 
immortidity and an invisible world, but under the notions o£ 
perfect felicity, or extreme misery. 

Now, as these two respect the eternal state of man after 
life, they are respectively the object of our reverence and 
affection, or of our horror and aversion; but notwithstanding 
they are placed thus in a diametrical opposition in our 
affections and passions, they are on an evident level as 
to the certainty of their existence, and, as I said above, bear 
an equal share in our faith. 

It being then as certain that there is a Devil, as that there 
is a God, I must from this time forward admit no more doubt 
of his existence, nor take any more pains to convince you of 
it ; but speaking of him as a reality in being, proceed to 
inquire who he is, and from whence, in order to enter directly 
into the detail of his history. 

Now, not to enter into all the metaphysical trumpery of 
the schools, nor wholly to confine myself to the language of , 
the pulpit, where we are told, that to think of God and ot 
the Devil, we must endeavour first, to form ideas of those 
things which illustrate the description of rewards and punish- 
ment ; in the one the eternal presence of the highest good, 
and, as a necessary attendant, the most perfect, consummate, 
durable bliss and felicity, springing from the presence of that 
being in whom all possible beatitude is inexpressibly pre- 
sent, and that in the highest perfection ; and on the contrary, 
to conceive of a sublime fallen archangel, attended with an in- 
numerable host of degenerate, rebel seraphs or angels, cast out 
of heaven together, all guilty of inexpressible rebellion, and 
all suffering from that time, and to suffer for ever, the eternal 
vengeance of the Almighty, in an inconceivable manner; 
that his presence, though blessed in itself, is to them the most 
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e6iAplete article of terror j that they are in thehiSelveM^^i ^ 
fectly miserable ; and to be with whom for ever, adds'^m- 
inexpressible misery to any state as well as place, and fills 
the minds of those who are to he, or expect to be, banished 
to them, with inconceivable horror and amazement. 

But when you have gone over aU this, and a great deal 
more of the like, though less intelligible language, which the 
passions of men collect to amuse one another with, you have 
said nothing if you omit the main article, namely, the per* 
sonality of the Devil ; and till you add to all the rest some 
description of the company with whom all this is to be 
suffered, viz., the Devil and his angels. 

Now, who this Devil and his angels are, what share they 
have either actively or passively in the eternal miseries ot a 
future state, how far they are agents in or partners with the 
sufferings of the place, is a difficulty yet not fully discovered 
by the most learned ; nor do I believe it is made less a diffi- 
culty by their meddling with it. 

But to come to the person and original of the Devil, or, as 
I said before, of devils ; I allow him to come of an ancient 
family, for he is from heaven, and more truly than the 
Romans could say of their idolized Numa, he is of the race 
' of the Gods. 


That Satan is a fallen angel, a rebel seraph, cast out for 
his rebellion, it is the generd opinion, and it is not my busi- 
ness to dispute things universally received ; as he was tried, 
condemned, and the sentence of expulsion executed on him 
in heaven, he is in this world like a transported felon, never 
to return ; his crime, whatever particular aggravations it 
might have, it is certain amounted to high treason against 
his lord and governor, who was also his maker, and against 
Whom he rose in rebellion, took up arms, and, in a word, 
raised a horrid and unnatural war in his dominions ; but 


being overcome in battle and made prisoner, he and all his 
host, whose numbers were infinite, all glorious angels like 
himself, lost at once their beauty and glory with their inno- 
cence, and commenced devils, being transformed by crime 
into .monsters and frightful objects ; such as, to describe, 
human fancy is obliged to draw pictures and descriptions in 
such forms as are most hateful and frightful to the imagination. 

These notions, I doubt not, gave birth to all the beauteous 
images and sublime expressions in Milton’s majestic poem; 
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where, though he has played the poet in a most luxuritmi 
manner, he has sinned agaihst Satan most egregiously, and 
done the Devil a manifest injury in a great many particulai'S, 
as I shall show in its place. And as I shall he ohliged'to do 
Satan justice when I come to that part of his history, Mi*. 
Milton^s admirers must pardon me if I let them see, that 
though I admire Mr. Milton as a poet, yet that he was greatly 
out in matters of history, and especially the history of the 
Devil ; in short, that he has chai'ged Satan falsely in several 
particulars ; and so he has Adam and Eve too : but that I 
shall leave till I come to the history of the royal family of 
Eden ; which I resolve to present you with when the Devil 
and I have done with one another. 

But not to run down Mr. Milton neither, whose poetry, 
nor his judgment, cannot be reproached without injury to 
our own ; all those bright ideas of his, which make liis poem 
80 justly valued, whether, they are capable of proof as to the 
fact, are, notwithstanding, confirmations of my hypothesis ; 
and are taken from a supposition of the pei*sonality of the 
Devil, placing him at the head of the infernal host as a 
sovereign, elevated spirit, and monarch of Hell; and as such 
it is that I undertake to write his history. 

By the word Hell, I do not suppose, or at least not deter- 
mine, that his residence, or that of the whole army of devils, 
is 3^et in the same local hell to which the divines toll us ho 
shall be at last chained down ; or, at least, that he is yet 
confined to it ; for we shall find he is at present a prisoner at 
large ; of both which circumstances of Satan I shall take 
occasion to speak in its course. 

But when I call the Devil the monarch of Hell, I am to he 
understood as suits to the -present purpose ; that he is the 
sovereign of all the race of hell, that is to say, of all the 
devils or spirits of the infernal clan ; let their numbers, quality, 
and powers, be what they will. 

Upon this supposed personality and superiority of Satan, 
or, as I call it, the sovereignty and government of one Devil 
above all the rest ; I say, upon this notion are formed all the 
systems of the dark side of futurity, that we can form in our 
minds ; and so general is the opinion of it, that it will hardly 
bear to be opposed by any other argument, at least that will 
beat to be reasoned upon : all the notions of a parity of devils, 
or mating a commonwealth among the black divan, seem to 
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be enthusiastic and visionary, but with no consistency ot 
certainty, and is so generally exploded that we must not ven* 
ture so much as to debate the point. 

Taking it, then, as the generality of mankind do, that there 
is a grand Devil, a superior of the whole black race ; that 
they all fell, together with their general Satan at the head of 
them ; that though he, Satan, could not maintain his high 
station in heaven, yet that he did continue his dignity among 
the rest who are called his servants, in Scripture, his angels ; 
that he has a kind of dominion or authority over the rest, 
and that they were all, how many millions soever in number, 
at his command ; employed by him in all his hellish designs, 
and in all his wicked contrivances for the destruction of man, ‘ 
and for the setting up his own kingdom in the world. 

Supposing then, that there is such a superior master-Devil 
over the rest, it remains that we inquire into his character, 
and something of hrs history ; in which, though we cannot 
perhaps produce such authentic documents as in the story of 
other great monarchs, tyrants, and furies of the world ; yet I 
shall endeavour to speak some things which the experience 
of mankind may be apt to confirm, and which the Devil him- 
self will hardly be able to contradict. 

It being then granted that there is such a thing or person, 
call him which we will, as a master-Devil ; that he is thus 
superior to all the rest in power and in authority, and that all 
the other evil spirits are his angels, or ministers, or officers, 
to execute his commands, and are employed in his business ; 
it remains to inquire, whence he came I how he came hither 
into this world ? what that business is which he is employed 
about? what his present state is, and where and to what 
part of the creation of God he is limited and restrained ? 
what the liberties are he takes, or is allowed to take? in 
what manner he works, and how his instruments are likewise 
allowed to work? what he has done ever since he commenced 
Devil, and what he is now doing, and what he may yet do 
before his last and closer confinement? as also what he 
cannot do, and how far we niay or may not be said to be 
exposed to him, or have or have not reason to be afraid of 
him ? These and whatever else occurs in the history and 
conduct of this arch-devil and his agents, that may be useful 
for information, caution, or diversion, you may expect in the 
process of this work. 
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I know it has been questioned by some, with more faed 
than fear, bow it consists with a complete victory of the 
Devil, which they say was at first obtained by the heavenly 
powers over Satan and his apostate army in heaven, that when 
he was cast out of the holy place, and dashed down into the 
abyss of eternal darkness, as into a place of punishment, a 
condemned hole, or place of confinement, to be reserved there 
to the judgment of the great day ; I say, how it consists with 
that entire victory, to let him loose again and give him liberty, 
like a thief that has broke prison, to range about God’s crea- 
tion, and there to continue his rebellion, commit new ravages 
and acts of hostility against God, make new efforts at dethron-^ 
ing the Almighty Creator, and, in particular, to fall upon the 
weakest of his creatures, man ; how Satan being so entirely 
vanquished, he should be permitted to recover any of his 
wicked powers, and find room to do mischief to mankind. 

Nay, they go farther, and suggest bold things against the 
wisdom of heaven in exposing mankind, weak in comparison 
of the immense extent of the Devif s power, to so manifest an 
overthrow, to so unequal a fight, in which he is sure, if alone 
in the conflict, to be worsted, to leave him such a dreadful 
enemy to engage with, and so ill furnished with weapons to 
resist him. 

These objections I shall give as good an answer to as the 
case will admit in their course, but must adjourn them for 
the present. 

That the Devil is not yet a close prisoner, we have evidence 
- enough to confirm; I will not suggest, that, like our Newgate 
thieves (to bring little devils and great devils together), he is 
let out by connivance, and has some little latitudes and advan- 
tages for mischief, by that means ; returning at certain seasons 
to his confinement again. This might hold, were it not, that 
the comparison must suggest, that the power which has cast 
him down could be deluded, and the under-keepers or jailers, 
under whose charge he was in custody, could wink at his 
excursions, and the lord of the place know nothing of the . 
matter. But this wants farther explanation. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OF THE OUIGINAL OF THE DEVIL, WHO HE 18, AND WHAT HE WAS 
BEFORE HIS EXPULSION OUT OP HEAVEN, AND IN WHAT STATE HE 
WAS FROM THAT TIME TO THE CREATION OF MAN. 

To come to a regular inquiry into Satan’s affairs, it is needful 
we should go back to his original, as far as history and the 
opinion of the learned world give us leave. 

It is agreed by all writers, as well sacred as profane, that 
this creature we now call a Devil, was originally an angel of 
light, a glorious seraph ; perhaps the choicest of aU the glorious • 
seraphs. See how Milton describes his original glory ; 

Satan, so call him now, Hs former name 
Is heard no more in Heaven ; he of the first. 

If not the first archangel, great in power. 

In favour and preeminence. — Par. Lost, lib. v. 

And again, the same author, aud upon the same subject: 

Brighter ones amidst the host 
Of angels, than that star the stars among. — Ib. lib. viL 

The glorious figure which Satan is supposed to make among 
the thrones and dominions in heaven is such, as we might 
suppose the highest angel in that exalted train could make; and 
some think, as above, that he was the chief of the archangels. 

Hence that notion, and not ill founded, namely, that t^e 
first cause of his disgrace, and on which ensued his rebellion, 
was occasioned upon God’s proclaiming his Son generalissimo, 
and with himself supreme ruler in heaven, giving the dominion 
‘ of all his works of creation, as well already finished as not 
then begun, to him ; which post of honour, say they, Satan 
expected to he conferred on himself, as next in honour, 
majesty, and power, to God the supreme. 

This opinion is followed by Mr. Milton, too, as appears ijk 
the following lines, where he makes all the angels attending 
at a general summons, and God the Father making 
following declaration to them : 

Hear all ye angels, progeny of light. 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers | 

Hear my decree, which iinrevok’d shall stand. 

1 1 
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My only Son, and on this holy hill 

Him have anointed, whom you now behold 

At my right hand; your Head I him appoint; 

And by myself have sworn to him shall bow 
'All knees in heaven, and shall confess him lord ; 
tinder his great vice-gerent reign abide 
United, as one individual soul, 

Por ever happy : him who disobeys. 

Me disobeys, breaks union, and, that day 
Cast out from God and blessed vision, falls 
Into utter darkness, deep ingulf his place 
Ordained without redemption, without end. 

Satan, affronted at the appearance of a now essence OT 
being in heaven, called the Son of God ; for God, says Mr. 
Milton (though erroneously), declared himself at that time, 
saying, This day have I begotten him, and that he should be 
set up above all the former powers of heaven, of whom Satan 
(as above) was the chief, and expecting, if any higher post 
Could be granted, it might be his due ; I say, affronted at this, 
he resolved 

With all his legions to dislodge, and leave 
'Unworship’d, unobey’d, the throne supreme 
Contemptuous.— ‘Par. Lost, hb. v. 

But Mr, Milton is grossly erroneous in ascribing those 
•words. This day have I begotten thee, to that declaration of 
the Father before Satan fell, and consequently to a time 
before the creation ; whereas, it is by interpreters agreed to 
be understood of the incarnation of the Son of God, or at least 
of the resurrection : see Pool, upon Acts xiii. 33.* 

In a word, Satan withdrew, with all his followers, mal- 
edntent and chagrined, resolved to disobey this now command, 
and not yield obedience to the Son- 

But Mr, Milton agrees in that opinion, that the number of 
angels which rebelled with Satau was infinite ; and suggests 

* Mr. Pool’s words are these ; Some refer tbe words, * this day have I 
begotten^ thee,' to the incarnation of the Son of God, others to the 
resurrection ; our translators lay the stress on the preposition, of which the 
verb is compounded, and by adding ‘again,' (vi 2 .) ‘raised up Jesus again,* 
Acts aiii. 33, intend it to be understood of tbe resurrection j and there is 
ground for it, in the contert, for the resurrection of Christ is that which 
St. Paul had propounded in v. 30. of the same chapter, as his theme or 
argument to preach upon. 

‘ Not that Christ at his resurrection began to he the Sep of Qod, but tbftt 
he was manifested thsn to be 
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in one place, that tliey were tlie greatest half of all the angelic 
body or seraphic host. 

But Satan \pitli liig powers, 

an host 

InnumeralDle as the stars of night, 

Or stars of morning, dew drops, which the sun 
Impearls on every leaf and every flower. — Ib, lib. v. 

Be their number as it is, numberless millions and legions 
of millions, that is no part of my present inquiry ; Satan, the 
leader, guide, and superior, as he was author of the celestial 
rebellion, is still the great head and master-devil as before ; 
and under his authority they still act, not obeying, hut 
carrying on the same insurrection against God, which they 
begun in heaven; making, war still against heaven, in the 
person of his image and creature man ; and though vanquished 
by the thunder of the Son of God, and cast down headlong 
from heaven, they have yet resumed, or rather not lost, either 
the will or the power of doing mischief. 

This fall of the angels, with the war in heaven which pre* 
ceded it, is finely described by Ovid, in his war of the Titans 
against Jupiter, casting mountain upon mountain, and hill 
upon hill (Pelion upon Ossa), in order to scale the adamantine 
walls, and break open the gates of heaven, till Jupiter struck 
them with his thunderbolts and overwhelmed them in the 
abyss. Vide Ovid. Metam. new translation : — 

Nor were the Gods themselves secure on high. 

For now the Giants strove to storm the sky. 

The lawless brood with bold attempt invade 
The Gods, and mountains upon mountains laid. 

But now the bolt, enraged the Father took, 

Olympus from her deep foundation shook. 

Their structure nodded at the mighty stroke. 

And Ossa’s shattered top o’er Pelion broke, 

They’re in their own ungodly ruins slain. — Lib. i. p. ix. 

Then, again, speaking of Jupiter, resolving in council to 
destroy mankind by *a deluge, and giving the reasons of it W 
the heavenly host, says thus, speaking of the demigodSi 
alluding to the good men below : 

Think that they in safety can remain. 

When I, myself, who o’er immortals reign. 

Who send the lightning, and heaven’s empire sway, 

The stern Lycaon* practised to betray,? — Ik* 

* 
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Siiije, then, so mnch poetic liberty is taken vrith the Devils 
relating to his most early state, and the time before his fall, 
give me leave to make an excursion of the like kind, relating 
to his history immediately after the fall, and till the creation 
of man; an interval which I think much of the Devil’s story 
is to be seen in, and which Mr. Milton has taken little notice 
of, at least it does not seem completely filled up ; after which 
I shall return to honest prose again, and pursue the duty of 
an historian. 

Satan, with ludeona ruin thus supprest, 

Expeird the seat of blessedness and rest^ 

Look’d baick and saw the high eternal mound, 

'Where all his rebel host their outlet found 
Restor’d impregnable : the breach made up. 

And garrisons of angels ranged a top ; 

In front, a hundred thousand thunders roll. 

And lightnings temper’d to transfix a soul, 

Terror of Devils. Satan and his host. 

Now to themselves- as well as station lost, 

Unable to support the hated sight, 

Expand seraphic wings, and swift as light 
Seek for new safety in eternal night. 

In the remotest gulf of dark they land, 

Here vengeance gives them leave to make their stand ; 

Not that to steps and measures they pretend. 

Councils and schemes their station to defend, 

But broken, disconcerted, and dismay’d. 

By guilt and fright to guilt and fright betray’d ; 

Rage and confusion every spirit possess’d, 

And shame and horror sweU’d in every breast; 

Transforming envy to their essentials burns. 

And beauteous angels frightful devils turns. 

Thus Hell began; the lire of conscious rage 
No years can quench, no length of time assuaga 
Material lire, with its intensest flame. 

Compared with this can scarce deserve a name; 

How should it up to immaterial s rise? 

■When we’re all flame, we shall all fire despise. 

This fire outrageous and its heat intense 
Turns all the pain of loss to pain of sense. 

The folding flames concave and inward roll. 

Act upon spirit and penetrate the soul : 

Not force of devils can its new powers repel, 

Where’in* it burns it finds or makes a hell ; 

For Satan flaming with unquench’d desire 
Forms his own hell and kindles his own fire ; 

Vanquish’d, not humbl’d, not in will brought loic^ 
l&Uf fts his powpy? decline his passions pQwj 
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The malice, \!per lilce, takes vent within. 

Gnaws its own bowels, and bursts in its own sin : 
Impatient of the change he scorns to bow. 

And never impotent in power till now ; 

Ardent with hate, and with revenge distmda 
A will to new attempts, but none to act| 

Yet all seraphic, and in just degree. 

Suited to spirits* high sense of misery. 

Derived from Iqss which nothing can repair, 

And room for nothing left but mere despair. 

Here’s finish*d Hell I what fiercer fire can bum? 
Enough ten thousand worlds to overturn. 

Hell’s but the frenzy of defeated pride. 

Seraphic treason’s strong impetuous tide, 

' Where vile ambition, disappointed first. 

To its own rage and boundless hatred curst; 

The hate’s fanned up to fury, that to fiame;. 

For fire and fury are in kind the same; 

These burn unquenchable in every face, 

And the word ' endless* constitutes the place. 

O state of being! where being’s the only grief. 
And the chief torture’s to be damn’d to life ; 

O life 1 the only thing they have to hate ; 

The finish’d torment of a future state, 

Complete in all the parts of endless misery, 

And worse ten thousand times than not to be ! 

Could but the damn’d th* immortal law repeal, 

And devils die, there’d be an end of hell; 

Could they that thing called * being’ annihilate, 
There’d be no sorrows in a future state ; 

The wretch, whose crimqs had shut him out on high. 
Could be revenged on God himself, and die; 

Job’s wife was in the right, and always we 
Might end by death all human misery, 
iMight have it in our choice, to be, or not to be. 


, CHAPTER IV. 

W THE NAME OE THE DEVIL, HIS OEIGIN4L, AND 

OE HIS CIRCUMSTANCES BINGE BE HAS BEEN CALLED BY THAT 
NAME. 

The Scripture is the first writing on earth where we find 
the Devil called by his own proper distinguishing denomina- 
tion, Devil, or the Destroyer* ; nor indeed is there any other 

• The meaning of th^ word Devil, U Popl, npqn 

m 19 . 
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author of antiquity, or of sufficient authority, which saj« ' 
anything of that kind about him* 

Here he makes his first appearance in the world, and on 
that occasion he is called the serpent ; but the serpent, how- 
eyer, since made to signify the Devil, when spoken of in 
general terms, was but the Devil’s representative, or the 
Devil in quovis vehiculOi for that time, clothed in a bodily 
shape, acting under cover and in disguise ; or, if you will, 
the Devil in masquerade ; nay, if we believe Mr. Milton, the 
angel Gabriel's spear had such a secret powerful influence, 
as to make him strip of a sudden, and with a touch to 
unmask, and stand upright in his naked original shape, mere 
Devil, without any disguises whatsoever. 

Now as we go to the Scripture for much of his history, so 
we must go there also for some of his names ; and he has a 
great variety of names indeed, as his several mischievous 
doings guide us to conceive of him. The truth is, all the 
ancient names given him, of which the Scripture is full, sccrti 
to be originals derived from and adapted to the several steps 
he has taken, and the several shapes he has appeared in 
do mischief in the world. 

Here, he is called the serpent, Gen. iii. 1. 

The old serpent, Rev. xii. 9. 

The great red dragon, Rev. xii. 3. 

The accuser of the brethren, Rev. xii. 10. 

The enemy. Matt, xxiii. 2^. 

Satan, Job i. ; Zech. iii. 1, 2. 

Belial, 2 Cor. vi. 15. 

Beelzebub, Matt. xii. 24* 

Mammon, Matt. vi. 24. 

The angel of light, 2 Cor. xi. 14. 

The angel of the bottomless pit, Rev. ix. 11. 

The prince of the power of the mr, Eph. ii. 2. 

Lucifer, Isa. xiv. 12. 

Abbaddon, or Apollion, Rev. ix. 11. 

Legion, Mark v. 9. 

The god of this world, 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

The foul spirit, Mark ix. 5. 

The unclean spirit, Mark i. 27. 

The lying spirit, 2 Chron. xxX. 

The tempter, Matt. iv. 8. 

son of the morning, Isa, xiv, 18 
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But to sum them all up in one, lie is called in the New 
Testament plain Devil ; all his other names are varied accord- 
ing to the custom of speech, and the dialects of the several 
nations where he is spoken of; but in a word, Devil is the 
common name of the Devil in all the known languages of the 
earth. Nay, all the mischief he is empowered to do, is in 
Scripture placed to his account, under the particular title of 
the Devil, not of devils in the plural number, though they 
are sometimes mentioned too ; but in the singular it is the 
identical individual Devil, in and under whom all the little 
devils, and all the great devils, if such there be, are supposed 
to act ; nay, they are supposed to be governed and directed 
by him. Thus we are told in Scripture of the works of the 
devil, 1 John iii. 8 ; of casting out the devil, Mark i. 34 ; ot 
resisting the devil, James iv. 5 ; of our Saviour being tempted 
of the devil, Matt. iv. 1 ; of Simon Magus, a child of the 
devil, Acts xiii. 10 ; the devil came down in a great wrath, 
Bev. xii. 12, and the like. And according to this usage in 
speech we go on to this day, and all the infernal things we 
converse with in the world, are fathered upon the Devil, as 
one undivided simple essence, by how many agents soever 
working : everything evil, frightful in appearance, wicked in 
its actings, horrible in its manner, monstrous in its effects, 
is called the Devil ; in a word. Devil is the common name 
for all devils, that is to say, for all evil spirits, all evil 
powers, all evil w^orks, and even all evil things; yet it is 
remarkable the Devil is no Old Testament word, and we 
never find it used in all the Old Testament but four times, 
and then not once in the singular number, and not once to 
signify Satan, as it is now understood. 

It is true, the learned give a gi'eat many differing inter- 
pretations of the word Devil ; the English commentators tell 
us, it moans a destroyer, others that it signifies a deceiver, 
and the Greeks derive it from a calumniator, or false witness ; 
for we find that Calumny was a goddess, to whom the Athe- 
nians built altars and offered sacrifices upon some solemn 
occasions, and they call her Aia/3oX^, from whence came the 
masculine Ato/3o\os, which we translate Devil. 

Thus we take the name of Devil to signify not persons only, 
but actions and habits ; making imaginary devils, and trans- 
forming that substantial creature called Devil, into everything 
noxious and offensive ; thus St. Francis being tempted by 
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the Devil in tlie shape of a bag of money lying in the high^ 
way, the saint having discovered the fraud, whether seeing 
liis cloven foot hang out of the purse, or whether he dis- 
tinguished him by his smell of sulphur, or how otherwise, 
authors are not agreed; but, I say, the saint, having discovered 
the cheat, and outwitted the Devil, took occasion to preach 
that eminent sermon to his disciples, where his text was, 
Money is the Devil. 

Nor, upon the whole, is any wrong done to the Devil by 
this kind of treatment ; it only gives him the sovereignty of 
the whole army of Hell, and making all the numberless 
legions of the bottomless pit servants, or, as the Scripture 
calls them, angels to Satan the grand devil ; and all their 
actions, performances, and achievements, are justly attributed, 
to him, not as the prince of devils only, but the emperor of 
devils, the prince of all the princes of devils. 

Under this denomination then of Devil, all the powers of 
Hell, all the princes of the air, aU the black armies of Satan, 
are comprehended, and in this manner they are to be under- 
stood in this whole work, mutatis mutandis^ according to the 
several circumstances in which we are to speak of them. 

This being premised, and my authority being so good, 
Satan must not take it ill if I treat him after the manner of 
men, and give him those titles which he is best known by 
among us ; for indeed, having so many, it is not very easy to 
call him out of his name. 

However, as I am obliged by the duty of an historian to 
decency, as well as impartiality, so I thought it necessary, 
before I* used too much freedom with Satan, to produce 
authentic documents, and bring antiquity upon the stage, to 
justify the manner of my writing, and let you see I shall 
describe him in no colours, nor call him by any name, but 
what he has been known by for many ages before me. 

And now, though being writing to the common under- 
standing of my reader, I am obliged to treat Satan very 
coarsely, and to speali of him in the common acceptation, 
calling him plain Devil ; a word which in this mannerly, age 
is not so sonorous as others might be, and which by the error 
of the times is apt to prejudice us against his person ; yet it 
must be acknowledged he has a great many other names and 
surnames which he might be known by, of a le^ qbngxio!;^ 
\paport than tha y of Pevi}, or Pgstroyer, 
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&tr. Miitoh, indeed, wanting titles of honour to give to tha 
leaders of Satan’s host, is obliged to borrow several of his 
Scripture names, and bestow them Upon his infernal heroes, 
whom he makes the generals and leaders of the armies of 
HeU ; and so he makes Beelzebub, Lucifer, Belial, Mammon* 
and some others, to be the names of particular devils, members 
of Satan’s upper house, or Pandemonium ; whereas, indeed* 
* these are all names proper and peculiar to Satan himself. 

The Scripture also has some names of a coarser kind, by 
which the Devil is understood ; as particularly, as is noted 
already in the Apocalypse^ he is called the Great Red Dragon* 
the Beast, the Old Serpent, and the like : but take it in the 
Scripture, or where you will in history, sacred or profane, you 
will find that in general the Devil is, as I have said above, 
lii^s ordinary name in all languages and in all nations, the 
name by which he and his works are principally distinguished : 
also the Scripture, besides that it often gives him this name, 
speaks of the works of the devil, of the subtilty of the devil, 
of casting out devils, of being tempted of the devil, of being 
possessed with a devil ; and so many other expressions of that 
kind, as I have said already, are made use of for us to under- 
stand the evil spirit by, that in a word, De'vil is the common 
name of all wicked spirits : for Satan is no more the devil, 
as if he alone was so, and all the rest were a diminutive 
species who did not go by that name ; but, I say, even in 
Scripture, every spirit, whether under his dominion or out of 
his dominion, is called the Devil, and is as much a real devilj 
that is to say, a condemned spirit, and employed in the same 
wicked work, as Satan himself. 

His name, then, being thus ascertained, and his existence 
acknowledged, it should be a little inquired what he is ; we 
believe there is such a thing, such a creature as the Devil ; 
and that he has been, and may still with propriety of speech, 
and without injustice to his character, be called by hU ancient 
name, Devil. 

But who is he ? what is his original ? whence came he ? and 
what is his present station and condition t for these things 
and these inquiries are very necessary to his history, nor, in« 
deed, can any part of his history be complete without them. 

That he is of an ancient and noble original must be ac- 
knowledged, for he is heaven-born and of angelic race, as 
has been touched already ; if Scripture evidence may bo ol 
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JMiy Weight in the questidn, there is no room to doubt the 
genealogy of-the Devil ; he is not only spoken of as an angel, 
but as a fallen angel, one that had been in heaven, had be^ 
held the face of God in his full effulgence of glory, and had 
surrounded the throne of the Most High ; from whence, com- 
mencing rebel, and being expelled, he was cast down, down, 
down, God and the Devil himself only know where ; for in- 
deed we cannot say that any man on earth knows it ; and 
wherever it is, he has, ever since man’s creation, been a 
j)lague to him, been a tempter, a deluder, a calumniator, an 
enemy, and the object of man’s horror and aversion. 

As his original is heaven-born, and his race angelic, so the 
angelic nature is evidently placed in a class superior to the 
human, and this the Scinpture is express in also; when 
speaking of man, it says, he made him a little lower than the 
angels. 

Thus the Devil, as mean thoughts as you may have of him, 
is of a better family than any of you, nay, than the best 
gentleman of you all ; what he may be fallen to, is one thing, 
but what he is fallen from, is another.'; and therefore I must 
tell my learned and reverend friend J. W., LL.D., when he 
spoke so rudely of the Devil lately, in my opinion he abused 
his betters. 

Nor is the Scripture more a help to us in the search after 
the Devil’s original, than it is in our search after his nature ; 
it is true, authors are not agreed about his age, what time he 
was created, how many years he enjoyed his state of blessed- 
nc§s before he fell, or how many years he continued with his 
whole army in a state of darkness before the creation of man. 
It is supposed it might be a considerable space, and that it 
was a part of his punishment too, being all the while inactive, 
unemployed, having no business, nothing to do but gnawing 
Iiis own bowels, and rolling in’ the agony of his own self- 
reproaches, being a hell to himself in reflecting on the glorious 
state from whence he was fallen. 

How long he remained thus, it is true we have no light 
into from history, and but little from tradition ; Eabbi Jud^h 
says, the Jews were of the opinion that he remained twenty 
thousand years in that condition, and that the world shall 
continue twenty thousand more, in which he shall find work 
enough to satisfy his mischievous desires ; but he shows nc 
auiliority for his opinion. 
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. Indeedj let tlie 'Devil have been as idle as they think he 
was before, it must be acknowledged that now he is the most 
busj) vigilant, and diligent, of all God*s creatures, and very 
full of employment too, such as it is. 

Scripture, indeed, gives us light into the enmity there is 
between the two natures, the diabolical and the human ; the 
reason of it, and how and by what means the power of the 
Devil is restrained by the Messiah ; and to those who are 
willing to trust to gospel light, and believe what the Scripture 
says of the Devil, there may much of his history be discovered; 
and therefore those that list may go there for a fuller account 
of the matter. 

But to reserve all Scripture evidence of these things, as a 
magazine in store for the use of those with whom Scripture 
testimony is of force, I must for the present turn to other 
inquiries, being now directing my story to an agej wherein to 
be driven to Revelation and' Scripture assertions is esteemed 
giving up the dispute ; people now-a-days must have de- 
monstration ; and, in a word, nothing will satisfy the age, 
but such evidence as perhaps the nature of the question will 
not admit. 

It IS hard, indeed, to bring demonstrations in such a case 
ns this : No man has seen God at my time^ says the Scripture, 
1 John iv. 12. So the Devil, being a spirit incorporeal, an 
angel of light, and consequently not visible in his own sub- 
stance, nature, and form, it may in some sense be said, No 
man has seen the Devil at any time ; all those pretences of 
Trenziful and fanciful people, who tell us they have seen the 
Devil, I shall examine, and perhaps expose by themselves. 

It might take up a gi'eat deal of our time here, to inquire 
whether the Devil has any particular shape or personality of 
substance, which can be visible to us, felt, heard, or under- 
stood, and which he cannot alter ; and then, what shapes or 
appearances the Devil has at any time taken upon him ; and 
whether he can really appear in a body which might be 
iuindled and seen ; and yet so as to know it to have been the 
Devil at the time of his appearing ; but this also I defei', as 
not of weight in the present inquiry. 

We have divers accounts of witches conversing with the 
Pevil ; the Devil in a real body, with all the appearance of a 
body of a man or woman appearing to them ; also of having 
a familiar, as they call it, an incubus, or little devil, which 
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Bucts their bodies, tuns away with them into the air, and the 
like ; much of this is said, but much more than it is easy to 
prove, and we ought to give but a just proportion of credit ta 
those things. 

As to his borrowed shapes and his subtle transformings, 
that we have such open testimony of, that there is no room 
fbr any question about it ; and when I come to that part, I 
shall be obliged rather to give a history of the fact, than enter 
into any dissertation upon the nature and reason of it. 

I do not find in any author, whom we can call creditable, 
that even in those countries where the dominion of Satan is 
more particularly established, and where they may be said to 
worship him in a more particular manner as a devil ; which 
some tell us the Indians in America did, who worshipped the 
Devil that he might not hurt them ; yet, I say, I do not find 
that even there the Devil appeared to them in any particular 
constant shape or personality peculiar to himself. 

Scripture and history, therefore, giving us no light into 
that part of the question, 1 conclude and lay it down, not as 
my opinion only, but as what all ages seem to concur in, that 
the Devil has no particular, body; that he is a spirit, and 
that though he may, Proteus-like, assume the appearance of 
cither man or beast, yet it must be some borrowed shape, 
some assumed figure, pro hac vice^ and that he has no virible 
body of his own^ 

I thought it needful to discuss this as a preliminary, and 
that the next discourse might go upon a certainty in this 
grand point, namely, that the Devil, however he may for his 
particular occasions put himself into a great many shapes, 
and clothe himself, perhaps, with what appearances he pleases, 
yet that he is himself still a mere spirit, that he retains the 
seraphic nature, is not visible by our eyes, which are hum^ 
and organic, neither can he act with the ordinary powers, or 
in the ordinary manner as bodies do ; and, therefore, when he 
has thought fit to descend to the meannesses of disturbing and 
frightening children and old women by noises and knockings, 
dislocating the chairs and stools, breaking windows, and such- 
like little ambulatory things, which would seem to be below 
the dignity of his character, and which; in particular, is or- 
dinarily performed by organic powers, yet even then he has 
thought fit not to be seen, and rather to make the poor people 
believe he had a real shape and body, with hands to acute 
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mouth to speak, and the like, than to give proof of it in com- 
mon to the whole world, hy showing himself, and a,cting 
visibly and openly, as a body usually and ordinarily does. 

Nor is it any disadvantage to the Devil, that bis seraphic 
nature is not confined or imprisoned in a body or shape, sup- 
pose that shape to be what monstrous thing we would ; for 
this would, indeed, confine his actings within the narrow 
sphere of the organ or body to which he was limited ; and 
though you were to suppose the body to have wings for a 
v'elocity of motion equal to spirit, yet if it had not a power of 
invisibility too, and a capacity of conveying itself, undiscovered, 
into all the secret recesses of mankind, and the same secret 
art or capacity of insinuation, suggestion, accusation, &c., 
by which his wicked designs arc now propagated, and all his 
other devices assisted, by which he deludes and betrays man- 
kind ; I say, he would be no more a devil, that is, a destroyer, 
no more a deceiver, and no more a Satan, that is, a dangerous 
arch-enemy to the souls of men ; nor would it be any difficulty 
to mankind to shun and avoid him, as I shall make plain in 
the other part of his history. 

Had the Devil from the beginning been embodied, as he 
could not have been invisible to us, whose souls, equally 
seraphic, are only prescribed by being embodied and incased 
in flesh and blood as we are ; so he would have been no more 
a devil to anybody but himself: the imprisonment in a body, 
had the powers of that body been all that we can conceive to 
make him formidable to us, would yet have been a hell to him. 
Consider him as a conquered exasperated rebel, retaining all 
that fury and swelling ambition, that hatred of God, and envy 
at his creatures which dwells now in his enraged spirits as a 
Devil ; yet suppose him to have been condemned to organic 
powers, confined to corporeal motion, and restrained as a 
body must be supposed to restrain a spirit ; it must, at the 
same time, suppose him to be effectually disabled from all 
the methods he is now allowed to make use of, for exerting 
his rage and enmity against God, any farther than as he 
might suppose it to affect his Maker at second hand, b^ 
wounding his glory through the sides of his weakest creature, 
man. 

He must, certainly, be thus confined, because body can 
only act upon body, not upon spirit; no species being 
empowered to act out 6t il\o compass of its own sphere : he 
you xih ^ 
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might have been enipowerd, indeed, to have acted ten’ible 
and even destructive things upon mankind, especially if this 
body had any powers given it which mankind had not, 
by which man would be overmatched and not be in a 
condition of self-defence ; for example, suppose him to have 
had wings to have flown in the air ; or to be invulnerable, 
and that no human invention, ai*t, or engine could hurt, 
ensnare, captivate, or restrain him. . 

But this is to suppose the righteous and wise Creator to 
have made a creature and not be able to defend and preserve 
him, or have left him defenceless to the mercy of another of 
his own creatures, whom he had given power to destroy 
him ; this indeed, might have occasioned a general idolatry, 
and made mankind, as the Americans do to this day, worship 
the Devil, that he might not hurt them ; but it could not have 
prevented the destruction of mankind, supposing the Devil to 
have had malice equal to his power ; and he must put on a 
new nature, be compassionates generous, beneficent, and 
steadily good in sparing the rival enemy he was able to 
destroy, or he must have ruined mankind. In short, he must 
have ceased to have been a devil, and must have resumed his 
original, angelic, heavenly nature, filled with the pnnciples 
of love, to delight in the works of his creator, and bent to 
propagate his glory and interest ; or he must have put an end 
to the race of man, whom it would be in his power to destroy^ 
and oblige his Maker to create a new species, or fortify the 
old vnth some kind of defence which must be invulnerable, 
and which his fiery darts could not penetrate. 

On this occasion suflfer me to make an excursion from the 
usual style of this work, and with some solemnity to express 
my thoughts thus ; 

How gloiious is the wisdom and goodness of the great 
Creator of the world ! in thus restraining these seraphic out- 
casts from the power of assuming human or organic bodies, 
which, could they do, invigorating them with the superna^ 
tuial powers, which, as seraphs and angels, they now possess 
and might exert, they would be able even to fright mankind 
from the face of the earth, destroy and confound God’s crea- 
tmn ; nay, even as they are, were not their power limited, 
they might destroy the creation itself, reverse and overturn 
nature, and put the world into a general conflagration; but 
were those immortal spirits embodied, though thejr'were not 
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permitted to confouTid nature, tliey would be able .o harass 
poor, weak, and defenceless man out of his wits, and render 
liim perfectly useless, either to his Maker or himself. 

But the dragon is chained, the Devil’s power is limited ; 
he has indeed a vastly- extended empire, being prince of the 
air ; having, at least, the whole atmosphere to range in, and 
how far that atmosphere is extended, is not yet ascertained 
by the nicest observations ; I say, at least, because we do not 
yet know how far he may be allowed to make excursions 
beyond the atmosphere of this globe into the planetary worlds, 
and what power he may exercise in all the habitable parts of 
the solar system ; nay, of all the other solar systems, which, 
for aught we know, may exist in the mighty extent of created 
space, and of which you may hear farther in its order. 

But let his power be what it will there, we are sure it is 
limited here, and that in two particulars ; first, he is limited, as 
above, from assuming body or bodily shapes and substance; and 
secondly, from exerting seraphic powers, and acting with that 
supernatural force, which, as an angel, he was certainly vested 
with before the fall, and which we are not certain is yet taken 
from him ; or at most, we do not know how much it may or 
may not be diminished by his degeneracy, and by the blow 
given him at his expulsion : this we are certain, that be his 
power greater or less, he is restrained from the exercise of it 
in this world ; and he, who was once equal to the angel who 
killed a hundi’ed and eighty thousand men in one night, is not 
able now, without a new commission, to take away the life of 
one Job, nor to touch anything he had. 

But let us consider him then limited and restrained as he 
is, yet he remains a mighty, a terrible, an immortal being : 
infinitely superior to man, as well in the dignity of his nature, 
as in the dreadful powers he retains still about him ; and 
though the brainsick heads of our enthueiastics paint him 
blacker than he is, and, as I have said, represent him clothed 
* with terrors that do not really belong to him ; as if the power 
of good and evil was wholly vested in him, and that he was 
placed in the throne of his Maker, to distribute both punish- 
ments and rewards ; terrifying and deluding fanciful people 
about him till they turn their heads, and fright them into 0 
belief that the Devil wdll let them alone if they do such and 
such good things, or carry them away with him, they know 
ngt whither, if they do not; as if the Devil, whose proper 
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business is miscLief, seducing and deluding mankind^ and 
drawing him in to he a rebel like himself, should threaten to 
seize upon them, carry them away, and, in a word, fall upon 
them to hurt them, if they did evil, and on the contrary, he 
favourable and civil to them, if they did well. 

Thus a poor deluded country fellow in our town, that had 
livc.d a wicked, abominable, debauched life, "was friglitcncd 
with an apparition, as he called it, of the Devil ; he fancied 
that he spoke to him, and telling his talc to a good honest 
Christian gentleman his neighbour, that had a little more 
sense than himself, the gentleman asked him if he was sure 
he really saw the Devil? Yes, yes. sir, says he, I saw him 
very plain ; and so they began the following discourse. 

Gent. See him ! sec the Devil 1 art thou sure of it, Thomas ? 

Tho. Yes, yes, I am sure enough of it, master; to be sure 
it was the Devil. 

Gent. And how do you know Twas the Devil, Thomas ? 
had you ever seen the Devil before ? 

Tho. No, no, I had never seen him before, to be sure, but 
for all that I know it was the Devil. 

Gent. Well, if you arc sure, Thomas, thcre^s no contra- 
dicting you ; pray what clothes had he on ? 

Tiio. Nay, sir, don’t jest with me, he had no clothes on, 
he wms clothed with fire and brimstone. 

Gent. Was it dark or daylight when you saw him ? 

Tiro. 0 ! it was very dark, for it was midnight. 

Gent. How could you see him then ? did you see by the 
light of the fire you speak of? 

Tno. No, no, he gave me no light himself, hut I saw' him 
for all that. 

Gent. But was it ■within doors, or out in the street? 

Tiio. It was wdthin, it was in my owm cliamher, when 1 
was just going into bed, that 1 saw him. 

Gent. Well, then, you had a candle, hadn’t you ? 

Tho. Yes, I had a candle, hut it burnt as blue ! and as 
dim ! 

Gent. Well, but if the Devil was clothed with fire and 
brimstone, he must give you some light ; there can’t ho such 
a fire as you speak of but it«must give a light with it. 

Tho. No. no, he gave no light, but I smelt his fire and 
brimstone ; he left a smell of it beip^d when he 
gone. 
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Gent. Well, so you say lie had lire, but gave no light; it 
a devilish fire, indeed ; did it feel warm ? was the room 
hot while he was in it? 

Tho. No, no, but I was hot enough without it, for it put 
me into a great sweet with the fright. 

Gent. Very well, he was all in fire, you say, but without 
light or heat, only it seems he stunk of brimstone ; pray 
what shape was he in ? what was he like? for you say you 
saw him. 

Tho. 0 ! sir, I saw two great staring saucer eyes, enough 
to frighten anybody out of their wits. 

Gent. And was that all you saw ? 

Tho. No, I saw his cloven-foot very plain ; t’was as big 
as one of our bullocks that goes to plough. 

Gent. So you saw none of his body but his eyes and his 
feet ? a fine vision, indeed 1 

Tho. No, that was enough to send me going. 

Gent. Going ! what did you run away from him ? 

Tho. No, but I fied into bed at one jump, and sunk down, 
and pull’d the bedclothes quite over me. 

Gent. And what did you do that for ? 

Tho. To hide myself from such a frightful creature. 

Gent. Why, if it had really been the Devil, do you think 
the bedclothes would have secured you from him ? 

Trio. Nay, I don’t know, but in a fright it vv^as all I could 
do. 

Gent. Nay, ’twas as wise as all the rest; but come, 
Thomas, to be a little serious, pray did he speak to you ? 

Trio. Yes, yes, I heard a voice, but who it was tho Lord 
knows. 

Gent. What kind of voice was it? was it like a man’s 
voice ? 

Trio. No ; it was a hoarse ugly noise, like the croaking ol 
a frog, and it called me by my name twice, Thomas Dawson, 
Thomas Dawson ! 

Gent. AVell, did you answer? 

Tho. No, not I, I could not have spoken a word for my 
life ; why, I was fnghtened to death ! 

Gent. Did it say anything else ? 

Tho. Yes, when it saw that I did not speak, it said Thomas 
Dawson, Thomas Dawson, you are a wicked wretch ; you lay 
with Jenny S last night ; if you don’t repent, I will take 
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you away alive and cany you to hell, and you shall ba 
damn’d, you wretch. 

Gent, And was it true, Thomas ? did you lie with Jenny 
S the night before ? 

Tho. Indeed, master, it was true ; but I was very soriy 
afterwards. 

Gent. Eut how should the Devil know it, Thomas ? 

Tho. Nay, he knows it to be sure ; why, they say he 
knows everything. 

Gent. Well, but why should he be angry at that? he 
would rather bid you lie with her again, and encourage you 
to lie -with forty whci'cs, than hinder you : this can’t be th ^ 
Devil, Thomas. 

Tho. Yes, yes, sir, ’twas the Devil to be sure. 

Gent. But he bid you repent too, you say ? 

Tho. Yes, he threatened me if I did not. 

Gent. Why, Thomas, do you think the Devil -would hav€ 
you repent ? 

Thq. Why no, that’s true too ; I don’t know what to say to 
that; but what could it bet ’twas the Devil to-be sure, it 
could be nobody else. 

Gent. No, no, ’twas neither the Devil, Thomas, nor any- 
body else, but your own frightened imagination, Thomas ; 
you had lain with that wench, and being a young sinner of 
that kind, your conscience terrified you, told you the Devil 
wmuld fetch you away, and you would be damn’d ; and you 
were so persuaded it would be so, that you at last imagined 
he was come for you indeed ; that you saw him and heard 

him; whereas, you may depend upon it, if Jenny S 

will let you lie with her every night, the Devil will hold the 
candle, or do^ anything to forward it, but will never disturb 
you ; he’s too much a friend to your wickedness ; it could 
never be the Devil, Thomas ; ’twas only your own guilt 
frightened you, and that was devil enough, too, if you knew 
the worst of it ; you need no other enemy. 

Tho. 'Why that’s true, master, one would think the Devil 
should not bid me repent, that’s true ; but certainly ’twas 
the Devil for all that. 

Now Thomas was not the only man that, having committed 
a flagitious crime, had been deluded by hia own imagination, 
and the power of fancy, to think the Devil was come for him ; 
whereas, the Devil, to give him his duCy is too honest to 
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pretend to such things ; it is his 'business to persuade men to- 
ofieiid, not to repent, as he professes no other. He may press 
men to this or that action, by telling them it Is no sin, no 
offence, no breach of God’s law, and the like, Tshen really it 
is both ; but to press them to repent, when they have offended, 
that is quite out of his way ; it is none of his business, nor 
does he pretend to it ; therefore, let no man charge the Devil 
with what he is not concerned in. 

But to return to his person ; he is, as I have said, notwith- 
standing his lost glory, a mighty, a terrible, and an immortal 
spirit; lie is himself called a Prince, the Prince of the 
Power of the air, the Prince of Darkness, ' the Prince of 
Devils, and the like, and his attending spirits are called his 
angels ; so that however Satan has lost the glory and recti- 
tude of his i^iature, by his apostate state, yet he retains a 
greatness and magnificence, which places him above our rank, 
and indeed above our conception ; for we know not what he is, 
any more than we know what the blessed angels are ; of whom 
we can say no more than that they are ministering spirits, 
<fec., as the Scripture has described them. 

Two things, however, may give us some insight into the 
nature of the Devil, in the present state he is in ; and these 
we have a clear discovery of in the whole series of his con- 
duct from the beginning. 

1. That he is the vanquished but implacable enemy of 
God his creator, who has conquered him, and expelled 
him from the habitations of bliss ; on which account he 
is filled with envy, rage, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness ; would dethrone God, and overturn the thrones of 
heaven if it was in his power. 

2. That he is man’s irreconcilable enemy ; not as he is a 
man, nor on his own account simply, nor for any advan- 
tage he (the Devil) can make by the ruin and destruction 
of man, but in mere envy at the felicity he is supposed 
to enjoy as Satan’s rival; and as he is appointed to 
succeed Satan and his angels in the possession of those 
glories from which they are fallen. 

And here I must take upon me to say, Mr. Milton makes 
a wrong judgment of the reason of Satan’s resolution to dis- 
turb the felicity of man ; he tells us it was merely to affront 
God his maker, rob him of the glory designed in his new 
work of cieatici, and to disappoint him in his main design, 
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namely, the creating a new species of creatures, in a perfect 
l*ectitude of soul, and after his own image, from whom he might 
expect a new fund of glory should be raised, and who was to 
appear as the triumph of the Messiah’s victory over the Devil. 
In all which Satan could not be fool enough not to know 
that he should be disappointed by the same power which had 
so eminently counteracted his rage before. 

But, I believe, the Devil went upon a much more probable 
design ; and though he may be said to act upon a meaner 
principle than that of pointing his rage at the personal glory 
of his Creator, yet I own, that in my opinion, it was by much 
the more rational undertaking, and more likely to succeed ; 
and that was, that whereas he perceived this new species of 
creatures had a sublime as well as human part, and were 
made capable of possessing the mansions of eternal beatitude 
from whence he (Satan) and his angels were expelled and 
irretrievably banished ; envy at such a rival moved him by 
all possible artifice (for he sawjiimself deprived of capacity 
to 4o it by force), to render him unworthy, like himself ; and 
that bringing him to fall into rebellion and disobedience, he 
might see his rival damned with him ; and those who were 
intended to fill up the empty spaces in heaven, made so by 
the absence of so many millions of fallen angels, be cast out 
into the same darkness with them. 

How he came to know that this new species of creatures 
were liable to such imperfection, is best explained by the 
Devil’s prying, vigilant disposition, judging or leading him 
to judge by himself (for he was as near being infallible as 
any of God’s creatures had been), and then inclining him to 
try whether it was so or no. 

Modem naturalists, especially some who have not so large 
a charity for the fair sex as I have, tell us, that as soon as 
ever Satan saw the woman, and looked in her face, he saw 
it evidently that she was the best- formed creature to make a 
fool of, and the best to make a hypocrite of, that could be 
made, and therefore the most fitted for his purpose. • 

1. He saw by some thwart lines in her face (legible, 
perhaps, to himself only) that there was a throne ready 
prepared for the sin of pride to sit in state upon, especially if 
it took an eax*ly possession. Eve, you may suppose, was a 
perfect beauty, if ever such a thing may be supposed in the 
human frame; her figure being so extraordinary was tho 
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gfound'work of his project; there needed no more than to 
bring her to be vain of it, and to conceit that it either was 
so, or was infinitely more sublime and beautiful than it really 
was ; and having thus tickled her vanity, to introduce pride 
gi'adually, till at last he might persuade her that she was 
really angelic, or of heavenly race, and wanted nothing but 
to eat the forbidden fruit, and that would make her some- 
thing more excellent still. 

2. Looking farther into her frame, and with a nearer view 
to her imperfections, lie saw room to conclude that she was 
of a constitution easy to be seduced, and especially by flat- 
tering her, raising a commotion in her soul, and a disturb- 
ance among her passions; and accordingly he set himself 
to work, to disturb her repose, and put dreams of great 
things into her head ; together with something of a nameless 
nature, which (however some have been ill-natured enough 
to suggest) I shall not injure the Devil so much as to 
mention without better evidence. 

3. But, besides this, he found, upon the very first survey 
of her outside, something so veiy charming in her mien and 
behaviour, so engaging as well as agreeable in the whole 
texture of her person, and withal such a sprightly wit, sucli 
a vivacity of parts, such a fluency of tongue, and, above 
all, such a winning prevailing whine in her smiles, or at 
least in her tears, that he made no doubt if he could but 
once delude her, she would easily be brought to delude 
Adam, whom he found set not only a great value upon her 
person, but was perfectly captivated by her charms ; in a 
word, he saw plainly, that if he could but ruin her, he should 
easily make a devil of her, to ruin her husband, and draw 
him into any gulf of mischief, were it ever so black and 
dreadful, that she should first fall into herself. How far 
some may be wicked enough, from hence, to suggest of the 
fair sex, that they have been devils to their husbands ever 
since, I cannot say ; I hope they will not be so unmerciful to 
discover truths of such fatal consequence, though they should 
come to their knowledge. 

Thus subtle and penetrating has Satan been from the 
beginning; and who can wonder that, upon these discoveries 
made into the woman’s inside, he went immediately to work 
with her, rather than with Adam ? not but that one would 
think, if Adam was fool enough to be deluded by his wife, 
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the Devil might have seen so much of it in his countenance, 
fts to have encouraged him to make his attack directly upon 
him, and not go round about, beating the bush, and plougliing 
with the heifer; setting upon the woman first, and then 
setting her upon her husband, who might as easily have been 
imposed upon as she. 

Other commentators upon this critical text suggest to us, 
that Eve was not so pleased with the hopes of being made a 
goddess; that the pride of a seraphic knowledge did not so 
much work upon her imagination to bring her to consent, as 
a certain secret notion, infused into her head by the same 
wicked instrument, that she should be wiser than Adam, and 
should by the superiority of her understanding, necessarily 
nave the government over him ; which, at present, she was 
sensible she had not, he being master of a particular air of 
gi'avity and majesty, as well as of strength, infinitely 
superior to her. 

This is an ill-natured suggestion; but it must be confessed, 
the impatient desire of government which (since tlxat) 
appears in the general behaviour of the sex, and particularly 
of governing husbands, leaves too much room to legitimate 
the supposition. 

The philosophers and expositors who are of this opinion, 
add to it, that this being her original crime, or the particular 
temptation to that crime, Heaven thought fit to show his 
justice, in making her more entire subjection to her husband 
be a part of the curse, that she might read her sin in the 
punishment, viz., He sliall rule over Siee, 

I only give the general hint of these things as they appear 
recorded in the annals of Satan’s first tyranny, and at the 
beginning of his government in the world ; those that would 
be more particularly informed, may inquire of him and know 
farther. 

I cannot, however, but observe here, with some regret, 
how it appears by the consequence, that the Devil was not 
mistaken when he made an early judgment of Mrs. Eve; 
and how Satan really went the right way to work, to judge 
of her ; it is certain the Devil had nothing to do but to look 
in her face, and upon a near steady view he might easily see 
there an instrument for his tuim ; nor has he failed to make 
her a tool ever since, by the very methods which he at first 
proposed ; to which, perhaps, he has made some additions in 
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the corrupting Iior composition, as well as her understanding ; 
qualifying her to be a complete snare to the poor weaker 
vessel man ; to wheedle him with her syren’s voice, abuse 
him with her smiles, delude him with her crocodile tears, and 
sometimes cock her crown at him, and terrify him with the 
thunder of her treble ; making the effeminated male apple* 
eater tremble at the noise of that very tongue which at 
first commanded him to sin. For it is yet a debate, which 
the learned have not decided, whether she persuaded and 
entreated him, or, like a true she-tyrant, exercised her 
authority and obliged him to eat the forbidden fruit. 

And therefore a certain author, whose name, for fear of 
the sex’s resentment, I conceal, brings her in, calling to 
Adam at a great distance, in an imperious haughty manner, 
beckoning to him with her hand, thus ; Here, says she, you 
cowardly faint-hearted wretch, take this branch of heavenly 
fruit, eat and be a stupid fool no longer ; eat and be wise ; 
eat and be a god ; and know, to your eternal shame, that 
your wife has been made an enlightened goddess before you. 

He tells you, Adam hung back a little at first, and trem- 
bled, afraid to trespass: What ails the sot? says the new 
termagant; what are you afraid of? did God forbid you! 
yes ; and why ? that we might not be knowing and wise like 
himself! what reason can there be that we, who have 
capacious souls, able to receive knowledge, should have it 
withheld ? take it, you fool, and eat ; don’t you see how I 
am exalted in soul by it, and am quite another creature ? 
take it, 1 say, or, if you don’t, I will go and cut down the 
tree, and you shall never eat any of it at all, and you shall 
be still a fool, and be governed by your wife for ever. 

Thus, if this interpretation of the thing is just, she scolded 
him into it, rated him, and brought him to it by the terror 
of her voice ; a thing that has retained a dreadful influence 
over him ever since } nor have the greatest of Adam’s suc- 
cessors, how light soever some husbands make of it in this 
age, been ever able, since that, to conceal their terror at the 
very sound ; nay, if we may believe history, it prevailed even 
among the gods; not all the noise of Vulcan’s hammers could 
silence the clamours of that outrageous whore, his goddess ; • 
nay, even Jupiter himself led such a life vdth a termagant 
wiie, that once, they say, Juno outscolded the noise of all his 
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thunders, and was within an ace of brawling him out ol 
heaven. But to return to the Devil. 

With these views he resolved, it seems, to attack the 
woman ; and if we consider him as a devil, and what he 
aimed it, and consider the fair prospect he had of success, I 
must confess I do not see who can blame him, or at least, 
how anything less could be expected from him; but we shall 
meet with it again by and by. 


CHAPTER V. 

OP THE STATION SATAN HAD IN HEAVEN BEFORE HE PELL; THE 
NATURE AND ORIGINAL OP HIS CRIME, AND SOME OP MR, MILTON’S 
MISTAKES ABOUT IT. 

Thus far I have gone upon general observation in this great 
affair of Satan and his empire in this world ; I now come to 
my title, and shall enter upon the historical part, as the main 
w^ork before me. 

Besides what has been said poetically, relating to the fall 
and wandering condition of the Devil and his host, which 
poetical part I offer only as an excursion, and desire it should 
be taken so ; I shall give you what I think is deduced from 
good originals on the part of Satan’s story in a few words. 

He was one of the created angels, formed by the same 
omnipotent hand and glorious power who created the heavens 
and the earth, and all that is therein : this innumerable 
heavenly host, as we have reason to believe, contained angels 
of higher and lower stations, of greater and of lesser degree, 
expressed in the Scripture by thrones, dominions, and prin- 
cipalities : this, I think, we have as much reason to believe, 
as we have that there are stars in the firmament (or starry 
heavens) of greater and of lesser magnitude. 

Wliat particular station among the immortal choir of angels 
this arch -seraph, this prince of devils, called Satan, was 
placed in before his expulsion, that, indeed, we cannot come 
at the knowledge of, at least, not with such an authority as 
. may be depended upon ; but as from Scripture authority, he 
is placed at the head of all the apostate armies, after he was 
fallen, we cannot think it in the least assuming to say, that 
he might be supposed to be one of the principal agents in 
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tlie rebellion wliicli happened in heaven, and, coiisequenily, 
that he might be one of the highest in dignity there, before 
that rebellion. 

The higher his station, the lower, and with the greater 
precipitation, was his overthrow ; and therefore, those words, 
though taken in another sense, may very well be applied to 
him : How art tJioii fallen,, 0 Lucifer ! Son of the Morning, 

Having granted the dignity of his person, and the high 
station in which he was placed among the heavenly host, it 
would come then necessarily to inquire into the nature of his 
fall, and, above all, a little into the reason of it ; certain it 
is, he did fall, was guilty of I’cbellion and disobedience, the 
just effect of pride ; sins which, in that holy place, might 
well be called wonderful. 

But what to me is more wonderful, and which, T think, 
will be very ill accounted for, is. How came seeds of crime to 
rise in the angelic nature ? created in a state of perfect, un- 
spotted holiness ? how was it first found in a place where 
no unclean thing can enter? how came ambition, pride, or 
envy, to generate there ? could there be offence where there 
was no crime? could untainted purity breed corruption? 
could the nature contaminate and infect, which was always 
partaking nourishment from, and taking in principles of, 
perfection ? 

Happy it is to me, that writing the history, not solving 
the difficulties of Satan’s affairs, is my province in this work ; 
that I am to relate the fact, not give reasons for it, or assign 
causes ; if it was otherwise, I should break off at this diffi- 
culty, for I acknowledge I do not see through it ; neither do 
I think that the great Milton, after all his fine images and 
lofty excursions upon the subject, has left it one jot cleai’cr 
than he found it. Some are of opinion, and among them the 

great Dr. B s, that crime broke in upon them at some 

interval when they omitted, but one moment, fixing their 
eyes and thoughts on the glories of the divine face, to admire 
and adore, which is the full employment of angels ; but even 
this, though it goes as high as imagination can carry us, does 
not reach it, nor, to me, make it one jot more comprehensible 
than it was before ; all I can say to it here, is, that so it was, 
the fact was upon record, and the rejected troop are in being 
(whose circumstances confess the guUt), and still groan under 
the punishment 
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If you will bear with a poetic excursion upon the subject, 
not to solve, but to illustrate, the difficulty, take it in a for, 
lines, thus: 

Thou sin of witchcraft 1 first-born child of crime! 

Produc’d before the bloom of time ; 

Ambition’s maiden sin, in heaven conceiv’d, 

And who could have believed 
Defilement could in purity begin. 

And bj-ight eternal day be soil’d with sin ? 

Tell us, sly penetrating crime, 

ITow cara’st thou there, thou fault sublime ? 

How didst thou pass the adamantine gate. 

And into spirit thyself insinuate ? 

From what dark state ? from what deep place ? 

From what strange uncreated race ? 

Where was thy ancient habitation found, 

Before void chaos heard the forming sound ? 

Wast thou a substance, or an airy ghost, 

A vapour flying in the fluid waste 
Of unconcocted air ? 

And how at first didst thou come there ? 

Sure there was once a time when thou wert not; 

By whom wast thou created ? and for what ? 

Art thou a stream from some contagious damp exhal’d ? 

How should contagion be entail’d, 

On bright seraphic spirits, and in a place 
Where all’s supreme, and glory fills the space ? 

Ifo noxious vapour there could rise. 

For there no noxious matter lies ; 

Nothing that’s evil could appear. 

Sin never could seraphic glory bear; 

The brightness of the eternal face. 

Which fills as well as constitutes the place. 

Would he a fire too hot for crime to bear, 

'Twould calcine sin, or melt it into air. 

How then did first defilement enter in ? 

Ambition, thou first vital seed of sin ! 

Thou life of death ! how cam’st thou there ? 

In what bright form didst thou appear ? 

In what seraphic orb didst thou arise ? 

Surely that place admits of no disguise ; 

EtCTnal sight must know thee there. 

And being known, thou soon must disappewr. 

But since the fatal truth we know. 

Without the matter whence or manner how ! 

Thou high superlative of sin, 

Tell us thy nature, where thou didst begin f 
The first degree of thy increase. 

Debauch’d the regions of eternal peace. 
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And fill'd the breasts of loyal angels there 
With the first treason and infernal war. 

Thou art the high extreme of pride. 

And dost o’er lesser crimes preside; 

Not for the mean attempt of vice design’d, 

But to embroil the world and dj,mn mankind. 

Transforming mischief, how hast thou procur’d 
That loss that’s ne’er to be restor’d. 

And made the bright seraphic morning star 
In horrid monstrous shapes appear ? 

Satan, that while he dwelt in glorious light. 

Was always then as pure as he was bright. 

That in effulgent rays of glory shone, 

Exceil’d by the eternal light, by Him alone; 

Distorted now, and stript of innocence, 

And banish’d with thee from the high pre-eminence : 

How as the splendid seraph chang’d his face, 

Transform’d by thee, and like thy monstrous race ? 

Ugly as is the crime, for which he fell. 

Fitted by thee to make a local hell, 

For such must be the place where either of you dwell. 

Thus, as I told you, I only moralise upon the subject, but as 
to the difficulty, 1 must leave it as I find it, unless, as I liiiitcd 
at first, I could prevail with Satan to set pen to paper, and 
write this part of his own history ; no question but he could 
let us into the secret. But to be plain, I doubt I shall tell 
so many plain truths of the Devil, in this history, and dis- 
cover so many of his secrets, which it is not for his interest 
to have discovered, that, before I have done, the Devil and I 
may not be so good friends as you may suppose wc are ; at 
least, not friends enough to obtain such a favour of him, 
though it be for public good ; so we must be content till wc 
come 'tother side the Blue-blanket, and then we shall know 
the whole story. 

But now, though, as I said, I will not attempt to solve 
the difficulty, I may, I hope, venture to tell you, that there 
is not so much difficulty in it as at first sight appears, and 
especially not so much as some people would make us believe ; 
let us see how others are mistaken in it, perhaps that may 
help us a little in the inquiry ; for to know what it is not, is 
one help towards knowing what it is. 

Mr. Milton has indeed told us a great many meriy things 
of the Devil, in a most formal, solemn manner ; till, in short, 
he has made a good play of Heaven and Hell ; and no doubt, 
vf hf had lived in our times, he might have had it acted widi 
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our Pluto and Proserpine. He has made fine speeches botli 
for God and the Devil, and a little addition might have 
turned it, a la modern^ into a Harlequin Dieu et Diahle. 

I confess, I do not well know liow far the dominion of 
poetry extends itself; it seems the butts and bounds of 
Parnassus are not yet ascertained ; so that, for aught I know, 
by virtue of their ancient privileges, called licentia poetarum, 
tliere can be no blasphemy in verse, as some of our divines 
say there can be no treason in the pulpit. But they that will 
venture to write that way, ought to be better satisfied about 
that point than lam. 

Upon this foot, Mr, Milton, to grace his poem, and give 
room for his toweling fancy, has gone a length beyond all 
that ever w’ent before him, sin>*e Ovid in his Metamorphoses. 
He has, indeed, complimented God Almighty ’with a flux of 
lofty words, and great sounds, and has made a very fine story 
of the Devil, but he has made a mere ye ne scat quoi of Jesus 
Christ. In one line he has him riding on a cherub, and 
in another sitting on a throne, both in the very same 
moment of action. In another place he has brought him in 
making a speech to his saints, when it is evident ho had none 
there, for we all know man wms not created till a long while 
after ; and nobody can be so dull as to say the angels may be 
called saints, without the greatest absurdity in natpre. 
Besides, ho makes Christ himself distinguish them, as in two 
several bands, and of dificring persons and species, as to be 
sure they are. 


Stand still in bright array, ye saints — 

— Hero stand. 

Ye angels. 

Par. Lost, lib. vl. 


So that Christ here is brought in drawing up his army 
before the last battle, and making a speech to them, to tell 
them they shall only stand by in warlike order, but that they 
shall have no occasion to fight, for he alone will engage the 
rebels. Then, in embattling his legions, he places the saints 
here, and the angels tliere, as if one 'were the main battle of 
infantry, and the other the wings of cavalry. But who arc 
those saints? they are indeed all of his own making, for it is 
certain there were no saints at all in heaven or earth at that 
time ; God and his angels filled up tl-e pl?^ce \ «ipd \\\\ ^opae 
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oF the angels fell, find men were created, had lived, and were 
dead, there could have been no saints there. Saint Abel was 
certainly the proto-saint of all that ever were seen in heaven, 
as well as the proto-martyr of all that have been upon earth. 

Just such another mistake, not to call it a blunder, he 
makes about hell ; which he not only makes local, but gives 
it a being before the fall of the angels, and brings it in open- 
ing its mouth to receive them. This is so contrary to the 
nature of the thing, and so great an absurdity, tliat no poetic 
license can account for it ; for though poesy may form stories 
as idea and fancy may furnish materials, yet poesy must not 
break in upon chronology, and make things, which in time 
were to exist, act before they existed. 

Thus a painter may make a fine piece of work, the fancy 
may be good, the strokes masterly, and the beauty of the 
workmanship inimitably cuiuous and fine, and yet have some 
unpardonable improprieties which mar the whole work. So 
the famous painter of Toledo painted the story of the three 
wise men of the East coming to worship and bring their 
presents to our Lord upon his birth at Bethlehem, where he 
represents them as three Ai’abian or Indian kings ; two of 
tliem ai'e white, and one black; but unhappily, when he 
drew the latter part of them kneeling, which to be sure was 
done^^aftcr their faces, their legs being necessarily a little 
intermixed, he made three black feet for the Negro king, and 
but three white feet for the two white kings, and yet never 
discovered the mistake till the piece was pi'esented to the 
king, and hung up in the great church. As this is an unpar- 
donable error, in sculpture or limning, it must be much more 
so in poetry, where the images must have no improprieties, 
much less inconsistencies. 

In a word, Mr. Milton has indeed made a fine poem, but 
it is the devil of a history. I can easily allow Mr. Milton 
to make hills and dales, flowery meadows and plains, and the 
like, in heaven ; and places of retreat and contemplation in 
hell ; though, I must add, it can be allowed to no poet on 
earth but Mr. Milton. Nay, I will allow Mr. Milton, if you 
please, to set the angels a dancing in heaven, lib. v., and the 
devils a singing in hell, lib. i., though they are, in short, 
especially the last, most horrid absurdities. But I cannot 
allow him to make their music in hell to be harmonious and 
charming as he does ; such images being incongruous, and 
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indeed sliocking to nature. Neither can I think we should 
allow things to he placed cut of time in poetry, any more 
than in history; it is a confusion of images which is allowed 
to he disallowed hy all the critics of what trihe or species 
soever in the world, and is indeed unpardonable. But we 
shall find so many more of these things in Mr. Milton, that 
really taking notice of them all would carry me quite out of 
my way, I being at this time not writing the history of Mr. 
Milton, hut of the Devil ; besides, Mr. Milton is such a cele- 
brated man, that who but he that can write the history of the 
Devil dai'c meddle with him. 

But to come back to the business. As I had caution 
you against running to Scripture for shelter in cases of diffi- 
culty, Scripture weighing very little among the people I am 
directing my speech to, so indeed, Scripture gives but very 
little light into anything of the Devil’s story before his fall, 
and but to very little of it for some time after. 

Nor has Mr. Milton said one word to solve the main difii- 
culty, vm., how the Devil came to tall, and how sin came into 
heaven, and how the spotless seraphic nature could receive 
infection, whence the contagion proceeded, what noxious 
matter could emit corruption, how and whence any vapour 
to poison the angelic frame could rise up, or how it increased 
and grew up to crime. But all this he passes over, and hurry- 
ing up that part in two or three wmrds, only tells us, 

— — liis pride 

Had cast him out from heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels, by whose aid aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers. 

He trusted to have equalled the Most High. — Lib. i. 

“ His pride !” but how came Satan, while an archangel, to 
be proud ? How did it consist, that pride and perfect holi- 
ness should meet in the same person Here we must bid 
Mr. Milton good night ; for, in plain terms, he is in the dai‘k 
about it, and so we are all ; and the most that can be said, is, 
that we know the fact is so, but nothing of the nature or 
reason of it. 

But to come to the history ; the angels fell, they slimed, 
(wonderful!) in heaven, and God cast them out; what their 
sin was is not explicit, but in general it is called a rebellion 
iigainst God ; all sin must be so. 

Air. Milton here takes upon him to give the history of it| 
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as particularly as if he had heen born there, and came down 
hither on purpose to give us an account of it (I hope he is 
better informed by this time) ; but this he does in such a 
manner, as jostles with religion, and shocks our faith in so 
many points necessary to be believed, that we must forbear 
to give up to Milton, or must sot aside part of the sacred 
text, in such a manner, as will assist some people to set it 
aside all. 

I mean by this, liis invented scheme of the Son's being 
declared in heaven to be begotten then, and then to be 
declared generalissimo of all the armies of heaven ; and of 
tlie Father’s summoning all the angels of the heavenly host 
to submit to him, and pay him homage. The words arc 
quoted already, page 309. 

I must own the invention, indeed, is very fine, the images 
exceeding magnificent, the thought rich and bright, and,, in 
some respect, truly sublime: but the authorities fail most 
wretchedly, and the mistiming of it is unsufferably gross, as 
is noted in the introduction to this work ; for Christ is not 
declared the Son of God but on earth ; it is true, it is spoken 
from heaven, but then it is spoken as perfected on earth ; it 
it was at all to be assigned to heaven, it was from eternity, 
and there, indeed, his eternal generation is allowed ; bat to 
take upon us to say, that. On a day ; a certain day 1 for so 
our poet assumes, lib. v. : 

When on a day, 

On such day 

As heaven’s great year brings forth, th* empyreal host 
Of angels, by imperial summons c^led, 

Forthwith from all the ends of heaven appear’d. 

This is, indeed, too gross ; at this meeting he makes God 
declare the Son to be that day hegotten as before ; had he 
made him not begotten that day, but declared general that 
day, it would be reconcilable with Scripture and with 
sense ; for either the begetting is meant of ordaining to 
an office, or else the eternal generation falls to the ground ; 
and if it was to the office (mediator), then Mr. Milton is out 
in ascribing another fixed day to the work ; see lib. x. But 
then the declaring him that day^ is wrong chronology too, for 
Christ is declared the Son of God with power, only by the 
resurrection of the dead, and this is both a declaration in 
heaven and in earth ; Eom. i. 4. And Milton can have no 
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authority to tell us there was any declaration of it in heaven 
before this, except it be that dull authority, called poetic 
license, vfliicli will not pass in so solemn an affair as that. 

But the thing was necessary to Milton, who wanted to assign 
some cause or original of the Devil’s rebellion ; and so, as I 
said above, the design is well laid, it only wants two trifles 
called truth and history ; so I leave it to struggle for itself. 

This groundplot being laid, he has a fair field for the Devil 
to play the rebel in, for he immediately brings him in not 
satisfied with the exaltation of the Son of God. The case 
must be thus : Satan, being an eminent archangel, and perhaps 
the highest of all the angelic train, hearing this sovereign 
declaration, that the Son of God was declared to be head or 
generalissimo of all the heavenly host, took it ill to see another 
put into the high station over his head, as the soldiers call it ; 
he, perhaps, being the senior officer, and disdaining to submit 
to any but to his former inimediate sovereign; in short, he 
threw up his commission, and, in order not to be compelled to 
obey, revolted, and broke out in open rebellion. 

All this part is a decoration noble and great, nor is there 
any objection to be made against the invention, because a 
deduction of probable events ; but the plot is wrong laid, as 
is observed above, because contradicted by the Scripture 
account, according to which Christ was declared in heaven, 
not then, but from eternity, and not declared with power 
but on earth, viz., in his victory over sin and death, by the 
resuiTection from the dead ; so that Mr. Milton is not orthodox 
in this part, but lays an avowed foundation for the corrupt 
doctrine of Arius, which says, there was a time when Christ 
was not the Son of God. 

But to leave Mr. Milton to his flights, I agree with him in 
this part, viz., that the wicked or sinning angels with the 
great archangel at the head of them, revolted from their 
obedience, even in heaven itself; that Satan began the wicked 
defection, and being a chief among the heavenly host, conse- 
quently carried over a great party with him, who altogether 
rebelled against God ; that upon this rebellion they were 
sentenced, by the righteous judgment of God, to be expelled 
the holy habitation ; this, besides the authority of Scripture, 
we have visible testimdnies of from the devils themselves; 
their influences and operations among us every day, of which 
mankind are witnesses ; in all the merry things they do in his 
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name, and under liis protection, in almost every scene of life 
they pass through, whetlicr we talk of things done openly or 

in masquerade, things done in or out of it, things done 

in earnest or in jest. 

But then, what comes of the long and bloody war that 
Mr. Milton gives such a full and particular account of, and the 
terrible battles in heaven between Michael with the royal army 
of angels on one hand, and Satan wdth his rebel host on the other; 
in which he supposes the numbers and strength to be pretty near 
equal? but at length brings in the Devil’s army, upon doubling 
their rage, and bringing new engines of war into the field, 
putting Michael and all the faithful army to the worst ; and, 
in a word, defeats them? For though they were not put to 
a plain flight, in which case he must, at least, have given an 
account of two or three thousand millions of angels cut in 
pieces and wounded, yet he allows them to give over the fight, 
and make a kind of retreat ; so making way for the complete 
victory of the Son of God : now this is all invention, or at 
least, a borrowed thought from the old poets, and the fight of 
the giants against Jupiter, so nobly designed by Ovid, almost 
two thousand years ago ; and there it was well enough ; but 
whether poetic fancy should be allowed to fable upon heaven, 
or no, and upon the king of heaven too, that I leave to the 
sages. 

By this expulsion of the devils, it is allowed by most 
authors, they are, ij>so Jacto^ stripped of the rectitude and 
holiness of their nature, which was tlv. beauty and perfec- 
tion ; and being ingulphed in the abyss of irrevocable ruin, 
it is no matter where, from that very time they lost their 
angelic beautiful form, and commenced ugly frightful monsters 
and devils, and became evil doers, as well as evil spirits ; 
filled with a horxdd malignity and enmity against their Maker* 
and armed with a hellish resolution to show and exert it on 
all occasions; retaining however their exalted spirituous 
nature, and having a vast extensive power of action, all which 
tliey can exert in nothing cl^e but doing evil, for they are 
entirely divested of either power or will to do good ; and even 
in doing evil, they are under restraints and limitations of a 
superior power, which it is their torment, and, perhaps> 9 
great part of theif hell, that thejr cannot brea]c through, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WHAT BECAME OF THE DEVIL AND KIS HOST OF FALLEN BFIRITS 

AFTER THEIR BEING EXPELLED FROM HEAVEN, AND HIS WAN- 
DERING CONDITION TILL THE CREATION ; WITH SOME MORE OF 

MB. MILTON’s absurdities ON THAT SUBJECT. 

Haying thus brought the Devil and his innumerable legions 
to the edge of the bottomless pit, it remains, before I bring 
them to action, that some inquiry should be made into the 
posture of their affairs immediately after their precipitate fall, 
and into the place of their immediate residence ; for this 
will appear to be very necessary to Satan’s history^ and 
indeed, so as that, without it, all the farther account we have 
to give of him will be inconsistent and imperfect. 

And first, I take upon me to lay down some fundamentals, 
which I believe I shall be able to make out historically, though, 
perhaps, not so geographically as some have pretended to do. 

1. That Satan was not immediately, nor is yet locked down 
into the abyss of a local hell, such as is supposed by some, 
and such as he shall be at last ; or that, 

2. If he was, he has certain liberties allowed him for 
excursions into the regions of this air, and certain 
spheres of action, in which he can and does move, to do 
like a very devil as he is, all the mischief he can, and of 
which we see so many examples both about us and in 
us : in the inquiry after which, I shall take occasion to 
examine whether the Devil is not in most of us some- 
times, if not in all of us one time or other. 

3. That Satan has no particular residence in this globe or 
earth where we live ; that ho rambles about among us, 
and marches over and over our whole country, he and 
his devils, in camps volant; but that he pitches his 
grand army or chief encampment in our adjacencies, or 
frontiers, which the philosophers call atmosphere, and 
whence he is called the prince of the power of that cle- 
ment or part of the world we call air ; from whence he 
sends out his spies, his agents, and emissaries, to get 
intelligence, and to carry his commissions to his trusty 
and well-beloved cousins and councillors on earth, by 
which his business is done, and bis affairs carried on in 
the world. 
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Here again, I meet Mr. Milton full in my face, who will 
have it, that the Devil, immediately at his expulsion, rolled 
down directly into a hell proper and local ; nay, he measures 
the very distance, at least gives the length of the journey by 
the time they were passing or falling, which, he says, was 
nine days; a good poetical flight, but neither founded on 
Scripture or philosophy, for he might every jot as well have . 
brought hell up to the walls of heaven, advanced to receive 
them, or he ought to have considered the space which is to 
be allowed to any locality, let him take what part of infinite 
distance between heaven and a created hell he pleases. 

But let that be as Mr. Milton’s extraordinary genius pleases 
to place it; the passage, it seems, is just nine days betwixt 
heaven and hell ; well might Dives then see father Abraham, 
and talk to him too ; but then the great gulph which Abraham 
tells him was fixed between them, does not seem to be so 
large as, according to Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Halley, Mr. 
Whiston, and the x'est of our men of science, we take it to 
be. 

But suppose the passage to be nine days, according to Mr. 
Milton, what followed ? why hell gaped wide, opened its 
frightful mouth and received them all at once ; millions and 
thousands of millions as they were, it received them all at a 
gulp, as we call it ; they had no difficulty to go in, no, none 
at all. 

Facilis descensus Averni sed revocare gradum 
Hoc opus hie labor est. Virg. 

All this, as poetical, we may receive, hut not at all as 
historical ; for then come troubles insuperable in our way, 
some of which may be as follow : (1.) hell is hero supposed 
to be a place ; nay, a place created for the punishment of 
angels and men, and likewise created long before those had 
fallen, or these had being ; this makes me say, Mr. Milton 
was a good poet, but a bad historian ; Tophet was prepared 
of old, indeed, but it was for the king, that is to say, it was 
prepared for those whose lot it should be to come there ; but 
this does not at all suppose it was prepared before it was 
resolved whether there should be subjects for it, or no ; else 
we must suppose both men and angels were made by the 
glorious and upright Maker of all things on purpose for 
destruction, which would be incongruous and absurd. 
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Bat there is worse yet to come ; for in die next place he 
adds, that hell having received them, closed upon them ; that 
is to say, took them in, closed or shut its mouth ; and, in a 
word, they were locked in, as it was said in another place ; 
they were locked in, and the key is carried up to heaven and 
kept there, for we know the angel came down from heaven, 
having the key ,of the bottomless pit; but first, see Mr. 
hlilton. 


Nine days they fell ; confounded Chaos roar’d 
And felt tenfold confusion in their fall : 

—Hell, at last. 

Yawning, receiv’d them whole, and on them clos’d ; 

Down from the verge of heaven, eternal wrath 

Burnt after them 

Unquenchable. 

This scheme is certainly deficient, if not absurd, and 1 
think is more so than any other he has laid ; it is evident, 
neither Satan or his host of devils are, no, not any of them, 
yet, even now, confined in the eternal prison, where the Scrip- 
ture says, he shall bereservedin chains of darkness. They must 
have mean thoughts of hell, as a prison, a local confinement, 
that can suppose the Devil able to break jail, knock ofi‘ his 
' fetters, and come abroad, if he had been once locked in there, 
as Mr. Milton says he was : now we know that he is abroad 
again ; ho presented himself before God, among his neigh- 
bours, when Job’s case came to he discoursed of; and more 
than that, it is plain he was a prisoner at large, by his answer 
to God’s question, which was. Whence comest thou? to which 
he answered. From going to and fro through the earthy ; 
this, I say, is plain, and if it be as certain that hell closed 
upon them, 1 demand then, how got he out? and why was 
there not a proclamation for apprehending him, as there 
usually is after such rogues as break out of piison ? 

In short, the true account of the Devil’s circumstances, 
since his fall from heaven, is much more likely to be thus : 
that he is more of a vagrant than a pris/mer ; that he is a 
wanderer in the wild unbounded waste, where he and his 
legions, like the hordes of Tartary, who, in the wild countries 
of Karakathay, the deserts of Barkan, Cassan, and Astracan, 
live up and down where they find proper ; so Satan and his 
innumerable legions rove about, hie et uUque^ pitching their 
camps (being beasts of prey) where they find the most spoil ; 
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watching over this world (and all the other worlds, for aught 
we know, and if there are any such) ; I say, watching and 
seeking who they may devour, that is, who they may deceive 
and delude, and so destroy, for devour they cannot. 

Satan being thus confined to a vagabond, wandering, un- 
settled condition, is without any certain abode ; for though 
he has, in consequence of his angelic nature, a kind of empire 
in the liquid waste or air, yet this is certainly part of his 
punishment, that he is continually hovering over this inha- 
bited globe of earth, swelling with the rage of envy at the 
felicity of his rival, man, and studying all the means possible 
to injure and ruin him ; but extremely limited in power, to 
his unspeakable mortification ; this is his present statej without 
any fixed abode, place, or space allowed him to rest the sole 
of his foot upon. 

From his expulsion, I take his first view of horror to be 
that of looking back towards the heaven which he had lost, 
and there to sec the chasm or opening made up, out at which, 
as at a breach in the wall of the holy place, he was thrust 
headlong by the power which expelled him ; I say, to see 
the breach repaired, the mounds built up, the walls garrisoned 
with millions of angels, and armed with thunders; and, 
above all, made terrible by that glory from whose presence 
they were expelled, as is poetically hinted at before. 

Upon this sight, it is no wonder (if there was such a place) 
that they fled till the darkness might cover them, and that 
they might be out of the view of so hated a sight. 

Wherever they found it, you may be sure they pitched 
their first camp, and began, after many a sour reflection upon 
what was passed, to consider and think a little upon what 
was to come. 

If I had as much personal acquaintance with the Devil as 
would admit it, and could depend upon the truth of what 
answer he would give me, the fii*st question I would ask him, 
should be, what measures they resolved on at their first 
assembly ; and the next should bo, how they were employed 
in all that space of time, between their so flying the face of 
their almighty Conqueror, and the creation of man. As for 
the length of the time, which, according to the learned, was 
twenty thousand years, and according to the more learned, 
not a quarter so much, I would not concern my curiosity 
much about it ; it is most certain, there was a considerable 
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time between, but of that immediately; first let me inquire 
what they w’ere doing all that time. 

The Devil and his host being thus, I say, cast out of 
heaven, and not yet confined strictly to hell, it is plain they 
must be somewhere : Satan and all his legions did not lose 
their existence, no, nor the existence of devils neither. God 
was so far from annihilating him, that he still preserved his 
being : and this, not Mr. Milton only, but God himself has 
made known to us, having left his history so far upon record; 
several expressions in Scripture also make it evident, as par- 
ticularly the story of Job, mentioned before ; the like in our 
Saviour’s time, and several others. 

If hell did not immediately ingulf them, as Milton suggestsi 
it is certain, I say, that they fled somewhere from the angei 
of heaven, from the face of the Avenger ; and his absence, 
and their own guilt, wonder not at it, would make hell enough 
for them wherever they went. 

Nor need we fly to the dreams of our astronomers, who 
take a great deal of pains to fill up the vast spaces of the 
staiTy heavens with innumerable habitable worlds, allowing 
'as many solar systems as there are fixed stars, and that not 
only in the known constellations, but even in galaxy itself ; 
who, to every such system, allow a certain number of planet<s, 
and to every one of those planets so many satellites or moons, 
and all these planets and moons to be worlds ; solid, dark, 
opaque bodies, habitable, and (as they would have us believe) 
inhabited by the like animals and rational creatures as on 
this earth ; so that they may, at this rate, find room enough 
for the Devil and all his angels, without making a hell on 
purpose ; nay they may, for aught 1 know, find a world for 
every devil in all the Devil’s host, and so cvci'y one may be 
a monarch, or master-devil, separately in his own sphere or 
world, and play the devil there by himself. 

And even if this were so, it cannot be denied but that one 
devil in a place would be enough for a whole systemary 
world, and be able, if not restrained, to do mischief enough 
there too, and even to ruin and overthrow the whole body of 
people contained in it. , 

But, I say, we need not fly to these shifts, or consult the 
astronomers in the decision of this point ; for, wherever Satan 
and his defeated host went at their expulsion from heaven, 
we think we are certain none of all these beautiful worlds 
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or be they worlds or no, I mean the fixed stars, planets, &c,, 
had then any existence ; for the beginning^ as the Scripture 
calls it, was not yet oegun. 

But to speak a little by the rules of philosophy, that is to 
say, so as to be understood by others, even when we speak 
of things we cannot fully understand ourselves : though in 
the beginning of time all this glorious creation was formed, 
tlie earth, the starry heavens, and all the furniture thereof, 
and there was a time when they were not; yet we cannot 
say so of the void, or that nameless nowhere, as I called it 
before, which now appears to be a somewhere, in which these 
glorious bodies are placed. That immense space v/hich those 
take up, and which they move in at this time, must be sup- 
posed, before they had being, to be placed there : as God 
liimself was, and existed before all being, time, or place, so 
the heaven of heavens, or the place where the thrones and 
dominions of his kingdom then existed, inconceivable and 
ineffable, had an existence before the glorious seraphs, the 
innumerable company of angels, which attended about the 
throne of God, existed ; these all had a being long before, as 
the eternal Creator of them all had before them. 

Into this void or abyss of nothing, however unmeasurable, 
infinite, and, even to those spu'its themselves, inconceivable, 
they certainly launched from the bright precipice which they 
feW from, and shifted as well as they could. 

Here, expanding those wings which fear and horror at 
their defeat furnished them, as I hinted before, they hurried 
away to the utmost distance possible from the face of God 
their conqueror, and then most dreaded enemy, formerly their 
joy and glory. 

'Be this utmost removed distance where it will, here, 
certainly, Satan and all his gang of devils, his numberless, 
though routed armies, retired. Here Milton might, with 
some good ground, have formed his Pandemonium, and have 
brought them in, consulting what was next to be done, and 
whether there was any room left to renew the war, or to 
carry on the rebellion ; but had they been cast immediately 
into hell, closed up there, the bottomless pit locked upon 
them, and the key carried up to heaven to be kept there, as 
Mr. Milton himself in part confesses, and the Scripture affirms; 
I say, had this been so, the Devil himself could not have 
been so ignorant as to think of any future steps to be taken, 
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<0 retreive his affairs, and therefore a Pandemonium or divan 
in hell, to consult of it, was ridiculous. 

All Mr. Milton’s schemes of Satan’s future conduct, and all 
the Scripture expressions about the Devil and his numerous 
attendants, and of his actings since that time, make it not 
reasonable to suggest that the devils were confined to their 
eternal prison, at their expulsion out of heaven ; but that they 
were in a state of libci'ty to act, though limited in acting ; of 
wliicU I shall also speak in its place. 

CHAPTER vn. 

OF THE NUMBER OP SATAN’s HOST; HOW THEY CAME FIRST TO 

KNOW OP THE NEW CREATED WORLDS, NOW IN BEING, AND^THEIR 

MEASURES WITH MANKIND UPON THE DISCOVERY. 

Several things have been suggested to set us a calculating 
the number of this frightful throng of devils, who, with Satan, 
the master-devil, was thus cast out of heaven ; I cannot say 
I am so much master of political arithmetic as to cast up the 
number of the beast, no, nor the number of the beasts or 
devils who make up this throng. St. Francis, they tell us, or 
some other saint, they do not say who, asked the Devil once, 
how strong he was ; for St. Francis, you must know, was 
very familiar with him; the Devil, it seems, did not tell him, 
but presently raised a great cloud of dust, by the help, I sup- 
pose, of a gust of wind, and bid that saint count it ; he was, I 
suppose, a calculator that would be called grave, who, dividing 
Satan’s troops into three lines, cast up the number of the devils 
of all sorts in each battalia, at ten hundred times a hundred 
thousand millions of the first line, fifty millions of times 
as many in the second line, and three hundred thousand times 
as many as both in the third line. 

The impertinence of this account would hardly have given 
it a place here, only to hint that it has always been the 
opinion, that Satan’s name may well be called a noun of mul- 
titude, and that the Devil and his angels are certainly no in- 
considerable number. It was a smart repartee that a Venetian 
nobleman made to a priest, who rallied him upon his refusing 
to give something to the church, which the priest demanded 
for the delivering him froin purgatory ; when the priest ask- 
ing liim if he knew whfit m innumerable number of dc^Ui 
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they to take him, he answei'ed, yes, he knew how many 
devils there were in all. How many? says the priest; hia 
curiosity, I suppose, being raised by the novelty of the answer • 
Why ten millions, five hundred and eleven thousand, six 
hundred and seventy-live devils and a half, says the nobleman. 
A half! says the priest; pray what kind of a devil is that? 
Yourself, says the nobleman, for you are half a devil already, 
and will be a whole one when you come there, for you are 
for deluding all you deal with, and bringing us soul and body 
into your hands, that you may be paid for letting us go again. 
So nruch for their number. 

Here also it would come in very aptly, to consider the state 
of that long interval between the time of their expulsion from 
heaven, and the creation of the world ; and what the posture 
of the Devil’s affairs might be, during that time. The horror 
of their condition can only be conceived of at a distance, and 
especially by us, who being embodied creatures, cannot fully 
judge of what is or is not a punishment to seraphs and spirits ; 
but it is just to suppose they suffered all that spirits of a 
seraphic nature were capable to sustain, consistent with their 
existence ; notwithstanding which they retained still the 
hellishness of their rebellious principle, namely, their hatred 
and rage against God, and their envy at the felicity of his 
creatures. 

As to how long their time might be, I shall leave the search, 
no lights being given me that are either propable or rational, 
and we have so little room to make a judgment of it, that we 

may as well believe father M , who supposes it to be a 

hundred thousand years, as those who judge it one thousand 
years ; it is enough that we arc sui'e it was before the creation ; 
how long before is not material to the Devil’s history, unless 
we had some records of what happened to him, or was done 
by him in the interval. 

During the wandering condition the Devil was in at that 
lime, we may suppose he and his whole clan to be employed 
in exerting their hatred and rage at the Almighty, and at the 
happiness of the remaining faithful angels, by all the ways 
they had power to show it. 

From this determined stated enmity of Satan and his host 
against God, and at eveiything that brought glory to his 
name, Mr. Milton brings in Satan, when first he saw Adam 
in Paradise, and the felicity of liis station there, swelling with 
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age and envy, and taking up a dreadful resolution to ruin 
Adam and all his posterity, merely to disappoint his Maker 
of the glory of his creation ; I shall come to speak cff that in 
its place. 

How Satan, in his remote situation, got intelligence of the 
place where to find Adam out, or that any such thing as a 
man was created, is matter of just speculation, and there 
might he many rational schemes laid for it : Mr. Milton does 
not undertake to tell us the particulars, nor indeed could he 
find room for it ; perhaps the Devil, having, as I have said, 
a liberty to range over the whole void or abyss, which we 
want as well a name for, as indeed powers to conceive of, 
might have discovered that the almighty Creator had formed 
a new and glorious work, with infinite beauty and variety, 
filling up the immense waste of space, in which he, the Devil 
and his angels, had roved for so long a time, without finding 
anything to work on, or to exert their apostate rage in against 
their Maker. 

That at length they found the infinite untrodden space, on 
a sudden spread full with glorious bodies, shining in self- 
existing beauty, with a new, and to them unknown lustre, 
called light ; they found these luminous' bodies, though im- 
mense in bulk, and infinite in numbei', yet fixed in their 
wondrous stations, regular and exact in their motions, con- 
fined in their proper orbits, tending to their particular centres, 
and enjoying every one their peculiar systems, within which 
was contained innumerable planets with their satellites or 
moons, in which again a reciprocal influence, motion, and 
revolution, conspired to form the most admirable uniformity 
of the whole. 

Surprised, to be sure, with this sudden and yet glorious 
work of the Almighty (for the creation wms enough, with 
its lustre, even to surprise the devils), they might reasonably 
be supposed to start out of their dai'k retreat, and with a 
curiosity not below the seraphic dignity (for these are some 
of the things which the angels desire to look into), to take a 
flight through all the amazing systems of the fixed suns or 
stars, which we see now but at a distance, and only make 
astronomical guesses at. 

Here the Devil found not subject of wonder only, but mat- 
ter to swell his revolted spirit with more rage, and to revive 
the malignity of his mind against his Maker, and especially 
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against this new increase of glory, which, to his infinite regret, 
was extended over the whole waste, and which he looked 
upon, as we say in human affairs, as a pays conquis, or, if you 
will have it in the language of devils, as an invasion upon 
their kingdom. 

Here it naturally occurred to them, in their state of envy 
and rebellion, that though they could not assault the impreg- 
nable walls of Heaven, and could no more pretend to raise 
war in the place of blessedness and peace, yet that perhaps 
they might find room in this new, and, however glorious, yet 
inferior kingdom or creation, to work some despite to their 
great Creator, or to affront his majesty in the person of some 
of liis new creatures ; and upon this they may be justly sup- 
posed to double their vigilance, in the survey they resolved 
to take of these new worlds, however great, numberless, and 
wonderful. 

What discoveries they may have made in the other and 
greater worlds than this earth, we have not yet had an account; 
possibly they are conversant with other parts of God’s creation 
besides this little, little globe, which is but as a point in 
comparison of the rest ; and with other of God’s creatures 
besides man, who may, according to the opinion of our phi-* 
losophers, inhabit those worlds ; but as nobody knows that 
part but the Devil, we shall not trouble ourselves with the 
inquiry. 

But it is very reasonable, and indeed probable, that the 
devils were more than ordinarily surprised at the nature and 
reason of all this glorious creation, after they had, with the 
utmost curiosity, viewed all the parts of it; the glories 
of the several systems ; the immense spaces in which the 
glorious bodies that were created and made part of it, were 
allowed respectively to move ; the innumerable fixed stars, as 
so many suns in the centre of so many distant solar systems ; 
the (likewise innumerable) dark opaque bodies receiving light 
and depending upon those suns respectively for such light, 
and then reflecting that light again upon and for the use of 
one another ; to see the beauty and splendour of their forms, 
the regularity of their position, the order and exactness, and 
yet inconceivable velocity of their motions, the certainty of their 
revolutions, and the variety and virtue of their influences ; 
and then, which was even to the devils themselves most 
astonishing, that after all the rest of their observations they 
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should find this whole immense work was adapted fi)r, and 
made subservient to, the use, delight, and blessing only of one 
poor species, in itself small, and in appearance contemptible ; 
the meanest of all the kinds supposed to inhabit sc many 
glorious worlds, as appeared now to be formed ; I mean, that 
moon called the Earth, and the creature called Man ; that all 
was made for him, upheld by the wise Creator, on his account 
only, and would necessarily end and cease whenever that 
species should end and be determined. 

That this creature was to be found nowhere but (as above) 
in one little individual moon ; a spot less than almost any of 
the moons, which were in such great numbers to be found 
attendant upon, and prescribed with, in every system of the 
whole created heavens; this was astonishing, even to the Devil 
liimself, nay, the whole clan of devils could scarce entertain 
any just ideas of the thing; till, at last, Satan, indefatigable 
in his search or inquiry into the nature and reason of this 
new work, and particularly searching into the species of man, 
whom he found God had thus placed in the little globe, called 
earth ; he soon came to an eclawcissment, or a clear under 
standing of the whole. For example, 

1. He found this creature, called man, was, however mean 
and small in his appearance, a kind of a seraphic species ; 
that he was made in the very image of God, endowed 
with reasonable faculties to know good and evil, and 
possessed of a certain thing till then unknown and un- 
heard of even in hell itself ; that is, in the habitation of 
devils, let that be where it would, (viz.), 

2. That God had made him indeed of the lowest and 
“Coarsest materials, but that he had breathed into him the 

breath of life, and that he became a living thing called 
soul, being a kind of an extraordinary heavenly and 
divine emanation ; and consequently that man, how- 
ever mean and terrestrial his body might be, was yet 
heaven-born ; in his spirituous part completely serapliic ; 
and, after a space of life here (determined to be a state 
of probation), he should be translated through the regions 
of death into a life purely and truly seraphic, and which 
should remain so for ever : being capable of knowing 
and enjoying God his Maker, and standing in his pre-^ 
sence as the glorified angels do. 

That he had the most sublime faculties infused into him 
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capable not only of knowing and contemplating 
God, and which 'was still more, of enjoying him, as 
above, but (which the Devil now was not) capable of 
honouring and glorifying his Maker, who also had con- 
descended to accept of honour from him. 

4. And, which was still more, that being of an angelic 
nature, though mixed with, and confined for the present 
in, a case of mortal flesh; lie was intended to be 
removed from this earth after a certain time of life here 
to inhabit that heaven, and enjoy that veiy glory and 
felicity, from which Satan and his angels had been 
expelled. 

When he found all this, it presently occurred to him, that 
God had done it all as an act of triumph over him (Satan) ; 
and that these creatures were only created to people Leaven, 
depopulated, or stripped of its inhabitants, by their expulsion ; 
and that these were all to be made angels in the Devil’s stead. 

If this thought increased his fury and envy as far as rage 
of devils can be capable of being made greater ; it doubtless 
set him on work to give a vent to that rage and envy, by 
searching into the nature and constitution of this creature 
called man ; and to find out whether he was invulnerable, and 
could by no means be hurt by the power of hell, or deluded, 
by his subtilty ; or whether he might be beguiled and deluded, 
and so, instead of being preserved in holiness and purity, 
wherein he was certainly created, be brought to fall and rebel 
as he (Satan) had done before him ; by which, instead of 
being transplanted into a glorious state, after this life in 
heaven, as his Maker had designed him to be, to fill up the 
angelic choir, and supply the place from whence he (Satan) 
liad fallen, he might be made to fall also like him, and, in a 
word, be made a devil like himself. 

This convinces us that the Devil has not lost his natura- 
powers by his fall, and our learned commentator, Mr 
Pool, is of the same opinion ; though he grants that the' 
Devil has lost his moral power, or his power of doing good, 
which he can never recover. Vide Mr. Pool, upon Acts xix. 
17 ; where we may particularly observe, when the man 
possessed with an evil spirit flew upon the seven sons of Scoeva 
the Jew (who would have exorcised them in the name ot 
Jesus, without the authority of Jesus, or without faith in him), 
he flew on them and mastered them, so that they fled out ot 

VOL. m. A A 
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the house from the Devil, conqueredj naked, and -^vounded i 
but of this power of the Devil I shall speak by itself. 

In a word, and to sum up all the Devil’s story from his 
first expulsion, it stands thus : for so many years as were 
between his fall and the creation of man, though we have no 
memoirs of his particular affairs, we have reason to believe 
he was without any manner of employment, but a certain 
tormenting endeavour to be always expressing his rage and 
enmity against heaven. I call it tormenting, because ever 
disappointed ; eveiy thought about it proving empty ; every 
attempt towards it abortive ; leaving them only light enough 
to see still more and more reason to despair of success ; and 
that this made liis condition still more and more a hell .than 
it was before. 

After a space of duration in this misery, which we have no 
light given us to measure or judge of, he at length discovered 
the new creation of man, as above, upon which he soon found 
matter to set himself to work upon, and has been busily 
employed ever since. 

And now, indeed, there may' be room to suggest a local 
hell, and the confinement of souls (made corrupt and degen- 
erate by him) to it, as a place ; though he himself, as is still 
apparent by his actings, is not yet confined to it ; of this hell, 
its locality, extent, dimensions, continuance, and nature, as it 
does not belong to Satan’s histoiy, I have a good excuse for 
saying nothing, and so put off my meddling with that, which 
if I would meddle with, I could say nothing to the purpose. 


CHAPTEH VIII. 

iP THE POWER OP THE DEVIL AT THE TIME OF THE CREATION OP 
THIS WORLD ; AND WHETHER IT HAS NOT BEEN FARTHER 
STRAITENED AND LIMITED SINCE THAT TIME, AND WHAT SHIFTS 
AND STRATAGEMS HE IS OBLIGED TO MAKE USE OP TO COMPASS 
HIS DESIGNS UPON MANKIND. 

C [INNING men have fabled, and though it be without either 
religion, authority, or physical foundation, it may be we may 
like it never the worse for that, that when God made the 
stalls and all the heavenly luminaries, the Devil, to mimic hi? 
Maker, and insult his new creation, made comets, in imitation 
of the fixed stars ; but that the composition of them being 
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combustible, when they came to wander in the abyss, rolKng 
by an irregular ill-grounded motion, they took fire, in their 
approach to some of those great bodies of flame, the fixed 
stars ; and being thus kindled, like a firework unskilfully let 
olF, they then took wild and eccentric, as also difl'erent 
motions of their own, out of Satan’s direction, and beyond his 
power to regulate ever after. 

Let this thought stand by itself, it matters not to our 
purpose whether we believe anything ot it or no ; it is enough 
to our case, that if Satan had any such power then, he has 
no such power now, and that leads me to inquire into his 
more recent limitations. 

I am to suppose, he and all his accomplices being con- 
founded at the discovery of the new creation, and I’acking 
their wits to find out the meaning of it, had at last, no matter 
how, discovered the whole system, and concluded, as I have 
said, that the creature called man was to be their successor 
in the heavenly mansions ; upon which, I suggest that the 
first motion of hell was to destroy this new work, and, il 
possible, to overwhelm it ; but when they came to make the 
attempt, they found their chains were not long enough, and 
that they could not reach to the extremes of the system; they 
had no power either to break the oi'der, or stop the motion, 
dislocate the parts, or confound the situation of things. They 
traversed, no doubt, the whole work, visited every star, landed 
upon every solid, and sailed upon every fluid in the whole 
scheme, to sec what mischief they could do ; but, upon a long 
and full survey, came to this point in their inquiry, that, in 
short, they could do nothing by force ; that they could not 
displace any part, annihilate any atom, or destroy any life in 
the whole creation ; but that as omnipotence had created it, 
so the same omnipotence had armed it at all points against 
the utmost power of hell, had made the smallest creature in 
it invulnerable, as to Satan ; so that without the permission 
of the same power which had made heaven, and conquered 
the Devil, he could do nothing at all, as to destroying any- 
thing that God had made, no, not the little diminutive thing 
called man, who Satan saw so much reason to hate, as being 
created to succeed him in happiness in heaven ; Satan found 
him placed out of his power to hurt, or out of his reach to 
touch ; and here, by the way, appears the second conquest of 
heaven over the Devil j that having placed his rival, as it 
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were, just before his face, and showed the hateful sight to him, 
he saw written upon his image, Touch Mm^ if you dare* 

It cannot be doubted, but, had it not been thus, man is so 
far from being a match for the Devil, that one of Satan’s 
least imps or angels could destroy all the race of them in the 
world, ay, world and all, in a moment ; as he is prince of the 
power of the air, taking the air there for the elementary 
world, how easily could he, at one blast, sweep all the surface 
of the earth into the sea, or drive the weighty immense surges 
of the ocean over the whole plane of the earth, and deluge 
the globe at once with a storm ; or how easily could he, who, 
by the situation of his empire, must be supposed able to 
manage the clouds, draw them up in such position as should 
naturally produce thunders and lightnings, cause those light- 
nings to blast the earth, dash in pieces all the fine buildings, 
burn all the populous towns and cities, and lay waste the 
world; at the same time command suited quantities of 
sublimated air to burst out of the bowels of the earth, and 
overwhelm and swallow up in the opening chasms, all the 
inhabitants of the globe. In a word, Satan, left to himself 
as a Devil, and to the power, which by virtue of his seraphic 
original he must be vested with, was able to have made 
devilish work in the world, if by a superior power he was 
not restrained. 

But there is no doubt, at least to me, but that with his fall 
from heaven, as he lost the rectitude and glory of his angelic 
nature, I mean his innocence, so he lost the power too that 
he had before ; and that when he first commenced devil, he 
received the chains of restraint too, as the badge of his 
apostacy, viz., a general prohibition to do anything to the 
prejudice of this creation, or to act anything by force or 
violence without special permission. 

This prohibition was not sent him by a messenger, or by 
an order in writing, or proclaimed from heaven by a law ; but 
Satan, by a strange, invisible, and unaccountable impression 
felt the restraint within him ; and at the same time that his 
moral capacity was not taken away, yet his power of exerting 
that capacity felt the restraint, and left him unable to do, 
even what he was able to do, at the same time. 

I make no question but the Devil is sensible of this restraint, 
that is to say, not as it is a restraint only, or as an effect of 
his expulsion from heaven ; but as it prevents his capital 
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design against man, who, for tlie reason I liavc given already, 
he entertains a mortal hatred of, and would destroy with all 
his heart, if he might ; and, therefore, like a chained mastiff, 
we find him oftentimes making a horrid hellish clamour and 
noise, barking and howling, and frightening the people, letting 
them know that if ho was loose he would tear them to pieces ; 
but at the same time his very fury shakes his chain, which lets 
them know to their satisfaction, he can only bark, but cannot 
bite. 

Some are of opinion that the Devil is not restrained so 
much by the superior povver of his sovereign and Maker; but 
that all his milder measures with man are the effect of a 
political scheme, and done upon mature deliberation ; that it 

was resolved to act thus in the great council or p 1 of 

devils, called upon this veiy occasion, when they first were 
informed of the creation of man ; and especially when they 
considered what kind of creature he was, and what might 
probably be the reason of making him, viz., to fill up the 
vacancies in heaven ; I say, that then the devils resolved, 
that it was not for their interest to fall upon him with fury 
and rage, and so destroy the species, for that this would be 
no benefit at all to them, and would only cause another 
original man to be created ; for that they knew God could, 
by the same omnipotence, form as many new species of 
creatures as he pleased ; and, if he thought fit, create them 
in heaven too, out of the reach of devils or evil spirits, ap"'* 
that therefore to destroy man would no way answer their end. 

On the other hand, examining strictly the mould of this 
new creature, and of what materials he was formed; how 
mixed up of a nature convertible and pervertible, capable 
indeed of infinite excellence, and consequently ojf eternal 
felicity; but subject likewise to corruption and degeneracy, 
and consequently to eternal misciy; that instead of being 
fit to supply the places of Satan and his rejected ti ibe (the 
expelled angels) in heaven, and filling up the thrones or 
stalls in the celestial choir, they might, if they could but be 
brought into crime, become a race of rebels and traitors like 
the rest, and so come at last to keep them company, as well 
in the place of eternal misery, as in the merit of it ; and, in 
a word, become devils instead of angels. 

Upon this discovery, I say, they found it infinitely more 
Ibr the interest of Satan's infernal kingdom, to go another 
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way to work with mankind, and see if it were possible, by 
the strength of all their infernal wit and councils, to lay 
some snare for him, and by some stratagem to bring him to 
eternal ruin and misery. 

This being then approved as their only method (and the 
Devil showed he was no fool in the choice), he next resolved 
that there was no time to be lost; that it was to be set 
about immediately, before the race was multiplied, and be- 
fore, by that means, the work be not made greater only, 
but perhaps the more difficult too ; accordingly, the diligent 
Devil went instantly about it, agreeable to all the story of 
Eve and the serpent, as before ; the belief of which, whether 
historically or allegorically, is not at all obstructed by this 
hypothesis. 

I do not affirm that this was the case at first, because 
being not present in that black divan, at least not that I 
know of, for who knows where he was or was not in his 
pre-existent state 1 I cannot be positive in the resolve that 
passed there ; but except for some very little contradiction, 
which we find in the sacred writings, I should, I confess, 
incline to believe it historically; and I shall speak of 
those things which I call contradictions to it, more largely 
hereafter. 

In the mean time, be it one way or other, that is to say, 
cither that Satan had no power to have proceeded with man by 
violence, and to have destroyed him as soon as he was made ; 
or that he had the power, but chose rather to proceed by 
other methods to deceive and debauch him; I say, be it 
which you please, I am still of the opinion that it really was 
not^thc Devil’s business to destroy the species ; that it would 
have been nothing to the purpose, and no advantage at all 
to him, if he had done it ; for that, as above, God could 
immediately have created another species to the same end, 
whom he either could have made invulnerable, and not 
subject to the Devil’s power, or removed Jiim out of Satan’s 
reach, placed him out of the Devil’s ken, in heaven, or some 
other place, where the Devil could not come to hurt him; 
and that, therefore, it is infinitely more his advantage, and 
more suited to his real design of defeating the end of man’s 
creation, to debauch him and make a devil of him, that he 
may be rejected like himself, and increase the infernal king- 
dom and company in the lake of misery in (sternum. 
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It may be true, for aught I know, that Satan has not the 
power of destruction put into his hand, and that he cannot 
take away the life of a man ; and it seems probable to be 
so, from the story of Satan and Job, when Satan appeared 
among the sons of God, as the text says. Job i. 6. Now 
when God gave such a character of Job to him, and asked 
him if he hid considered his servant Job, v. 8, why did not 
the Devil g ' immediately and exert his malice against the 
good man at 'mce, to let his Maker see what would become 
of his scrvai t Job in his distress? On the contrary, we 
see he only answers by showing the reason of Job’s good 
behaviour ; that it was but common gratitude for the bless- 
ing and protection he enjoyed, v. 10; and pleading that it 
his estate was taken away, and he was exposed as he (Satan) 
was, to be a beggar and a vagabond, going to and fro in the 
earth, and walking up and down therein, he would be a very 
devil too, like himself, and curse God to his face. 

Upon this, the text says, that God answered, v. 11, Be- 
holdj all that he hath is in thjf power; now it is plain here, 
that God gave up Job’s wealth and estate, nay, his family, 
and the lives of his children and servants into the Devil’s 
power ; and, accordingly, like a true merciless devil, as ho 
is, he destroyed them all; he moved the Sabcans to fall upon 
the oxen and the asses, and carry them off; he moved the 
Chaldeans to fall upon the camels and the sei'vants, to carry 
off the first, and murder the last; he made lightning flash 
upon the poor sheep, and kill them all ; and he blowed the 
house down upon his poor children, and buried them all in 
the ruins. 

Now here is (1.) a specimen of Satan’s good will to man-' 
kind, and what a havoc the Devil would make in the world, 
if he might ; and hero is a testimony too, that he could not do 
this without leave; so that I cannot but be of the opinion he 
has some limitations, some bounds set to his natural fury ; 
a certain number of links in his chain, which he cannot 
exceed, or, in a word, that he cannot go a foot beyond l.’g 
tether. 

The same kind ef evidence we have in the Gospel. 
Matt. viii. 31, where Satan could not so much as possess 
the filtliiest and meanest of all creatures, the swine, till he 
had asked leave; and that still to show his good will, as 
' soon as he had gotten leave, he hurried thew all ijito the 
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sea and choked them; these, I say, are some of the reasons, 
why I am not. willing to say the Devil is not restrained 
in power; but, on the other side, we arc told of so many 
mischievous things the Devil has done in the world, by 
virtue of his dominion over the elements, and by other testi- 
monies of his power, that I do not know what to think of 
it, though, upon the whole, the first is the safest opinion; 
for if we believe the last, we may, for aught I know, be 
brought, like the American Indians, to w'orship him that he 
may do us no harm. 

And now I have named those pcojfie in America, I confess 
it would go a great way in favour of Satan’s generosity, as 
well as in testimony of his power, if wo might believe all 
the accounts, which indeed authors are pretty well agreed in 
the truth of, namely, of the mischiefs the Devil does in 
those countries where his dominion seems to be established ; 
how he uses them when they deny him that homage he 
claims of them as his due ; what havoc and combustion he 
makes among them; and how beneficent he is, or at least 
negative in his mischiefs when they appease him by their 
hellish sacrifices. 

Likewise we see a test of his wicked subtilty in his 
management of those dark nations, when he was more imme- 
diately worshipped by them ; namely, the making them be- 
lieve that all their good weather, rains, dcAvs, and kind in- 
fluences upon the earth, to make it fruitful, was from him ; 
whereas they really were the common blessings of a higher 
hand, and came not from him, the Devil, but from him that 
made the Devil, and made him a devil or fallen angel by his 
curse. 

But to go back to the method the Devil took with the 
first of mankind ; it is plain the policy of hell was right, 
though the execution of the resolves they took did not fully 
answer their end neither; for Satan fastening upon poor, 
proud, ridiculous mother Eve, as I have said before, made 
presently a true judgment of her capacities, and of her temper; 
took her by the right handle, and soothing her vanity, which 
is to this day the softest place in the head of all the sex, 
wheedled her out of her senses, by praising her beauty, 
and promising to make her a goddess. 

The foolish woman yielded presently, and that we are told 
is the reason why the saine method so strangely takes with 
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all her posterity, viz , that you arc sure to prevail with them, 
if you can hut once persuade them that you believe they are 
witty and handsome ; for the Devil, you may observe, never 
quits any hold he gets, and having once found a way into 
the heart, always takes care to keep the door open, that any 
of his agents may enter after him without any more difficulty ; 
hence the same argument, especially the last, has so bewitch- 
ing an influence on the sex, that they never deny you any- 
thing, after they arc but weak enough and vain enough to 
accept of the praises you offer them on that head ; on the 
other hand, you are sure they never forgive you the unpar- 
donable crime of saying they arc ugly or disagreeable. It is 
suggested that the first method the Devil took to insinuate all 
those fine things into Eve’s giddy head, was by creeping 
close to her one night, when she was asleep, and laying his 
mouth to her car, whispering all the fine things to her, 
which he knew would set her fancy a tiptoe, and so made 
her receive them involuntarily into her mind, knowing well 
enough that when she had formed such ideas in her soul, 
however they came there, she 'would never be quiet till she 
had worked them up to some extraordinary thing or other. 

It was evident w'hat the Devil aimed at, namely, that she 
should break in upon the command of God, and so having 
corrupted herself, bring the curse upon herself and all her race, 
as God had threatened ; but why the pride of Eve should be 
so easily tickled by the notion of her exquisite beauty, 
when there then was no prospect of the use or want of those 
charms ; that indeed makes a kind of , difficulty here, which 
the learned have not determined ; for, 

1. If she had been as ugly as the Devil, she had nobody to 
rival her, so that she need not fear Adam should leave 
her and get another mistress. 

2. If she had been bright and beautiful as an angel, she 
had no other admirer but poor Adam, and he could 
have no room to be jealous of her, or afraid she shoidd 
cuckold him ; so that in short. Eve had no such occa- 
sion for her beauty, nor could she make any use of it, 
cither to a bad purpose or to a good ; and therefore 
I believe the Devil, who is too cunning to do anything 
that signifies nothing, rather tempted her by the hope oi 

^creasing her wit, than her beauty. 
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But to come l^ack to the method of Satan’s temp Ling her, 
viz., by whispering to her in her sleep ; it was a cunning 
trick, that’s the truth of it, and by that means he certainly 
set her head a madding after deism, and to be made a god- 
dess, and then backed it by the subtle talk he had with her 
afterwards. 

I am the more particular upon this part, because, however 
the devil may have been the first that ever practised it, yet I 
can assure him the experiment lias been tried upon many a 
woman since, to the wheedling her out of her modesty, as 
well as her simplicity ; and the cunning men tell us still, 
that if you can come at a woman when she is in a deep sleep, 
and whisper to her close to her ear, she will certainly dream 
of the thing you say to her, and so will a man too. 

Well, be this so to her race or not, it was it seems so to 
her ; for she waked with her head filled with pleasing ideas, 
and, as some will have it, unlawful desires ; such as, to be 
sure, she never had entertained before, fatally infused in her 
dream, and suggested to her waking soul, when the organ 
ear which conveyed them was dosed and insensible. Strange 
fate of sleeping in Paradise ! that we seem to have notice 
but of two sleeps there, and that in one, a woman should go 
out of him, and in the other, the Devil should come into her. 

Certainly, when Satan first made the attempt upon Eve, 
he did not think he should have so easily conquered her, or 
have brought his business about so soon ; the Devil himself 
could not have imagined she should have been so soon 
brought to forget the command given, or at least who gave 
it, and have ventured to transgress against him; and 
made her forget that God had told hqr it should be 
death to her to touch it; and, above all, that she should 
aspire to be as wise as him, who was so ignorant before, as 
to believe it was for fear of her being like himself, that ho 
had forbid it her. 

Well might she be said to be the weaker vessel, though 
Adam himself had little enough to say for his being the 
stronger of the two, when he was over-persuaded (if it were 
done by persuasion) by his wife to do the same thing. 

And mark how wise they were after they had eaten, and 
what fools they both acted like, even to one another ; nay, 
even all the knowledge they attained to by it was, for aught 
I see, only to know that they were fools to bo sensible of sin 
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and shame ; and see how simply they acted,! say, upcn their 
leaving committed the crime, and being detected in it. 

View them to-day conversing with their God, 

His image both enjoy'd and understood. 

To-morrow skulking with a sordid flight. 

Among the bushes from the infinite. 

As if that power was blind which gave them sight ; 

With senseless labour tagging fig-leaf vests. 

To hide their bodies from the sight of beasts. 

Hark I how the fool pleads faint, for forfeit life. 

First he reproaches heaven, and then his wife ; 

The woman which thou gav’st, as if the gift 
Could rob him of the little reason left, 

A weak pretence to shift his early crime. 

As if accusing her would excuse him ; 

But thus encroaching crime dethrones the sense. 

And intercepts the heavenly influence; 

Debauches reason, makes the man a fool, 

And turns his active light to ridicule. 

It must be confessed^ that it was unaccountable degeneracy, 
even of their common reasoning, which Adam and Eve both 
fell into upon the first committing the offence of taking the 
forbidden fruit; if that was their being made as gods, it 
made but a poor appearance in its first coming, to hide their 
nakedness when there was nobody to see them, and cover 
themselves among the bushes from their Maker ; but thus it 
was, and this the Devil had brought them to, and well might 
he and all the clan' of hell, as Mr. Milton brings them in, 
laugh and triumph over the man after the blow was given, as 
having so egregiously abused and deluded them both. 

But here, to bo sure, began the-DeviFs new kingdom ; as 
he had now seduced the two first creatures, he was pretty 
sure of success upon all the race, and therefore prepared to 
attack them also, as soon as they came on ; nor was their 
increasing multitude any discouragement to his attempt, but 
just the contrary ; for he had agents enough to employ, if 
every man and woman that should be born was to want a 
devil to wait upon them, separately and singly to seduce them ; 
whereas some whole nations have been such willing subjects 
to him, that one of his seraphic imps may, for aught we know, 
ha\o been enough to guide a whole country; the people 
being cntirelj subjected to his government for many ages; as 
In An^erica, for example, 'where some will have it, that he 
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conveyed the first inhabitants, at least, if he did not, W6 
don’t well know who did, or how they got thither. 

And how came all the communication to be so entirely cut 
off between the nations of Europe and Africa, from whence 
America must certainly have been peopled, or else the Devil 
must have done it indeed? I say, how came the communi- 
cation to be so entirely cut off between them, that except the 
time, whenever it was, that people did at first reach from one 
to the other, none ever came back to give their friends any 
account of their success, or invite tliem to follow ? Nor did 
they hear of one another afterwards, as we have reason to 
think ; did Satan politically keep them thus asunder, lost 
news from heaven should reach them, and so they should bo 
recovered out of his government? We cannot tell how to 
give any other rational account of it, that a nation, nay, a 
quarter of the world, or as some will have it be, half the 
globe, should be peopled from Europe or Africa, or both, and 
nobody ever go after them, or come back from them in above 
three thousand years after. 

Nay, that those countries should be peopled when there 
was no navigation in use in these parts of the world, no ships 
made that could carry provisions enough to support the people 
that sailed in them, but that they must have been starved to 
death before they could roach the shore of America ; the 
ferry from Europe or Africa, in any part (which we have 
known navigation to be practised in) being at least a thousand 
miles, and in most places much more. 

But as to the Americans, let the Devil and they alone to 
account for their coming thither, this we are certain of, that 
we knew nothing of them for many hundred years ; and 
when we did, when the discovery was made, they that went 
from hence, found Satan in a full and quiet possession of 
them, ruling them with an arbitrary government, particular 
to himself. He had led them into a blind subjection to him- 
self, nay, I might call' it devotion (for it was all of religion 
that was to be found among them), worshipping horrible idols 
in his name, to whom he directed human sacrifices continu- 
ally to be made, till he deluged the countiy with blood, and 
ripened them up for the destruction that followed from the 
invasion of the Spaniards, who he knew would hurry them 
all out of the world as fast as he (the Devil) himself could 
desire of them. 
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But to go back a little to the original of things, it is evi* 
dent that Satan has made a much better market of mankind, 
bj thus subtilly attacking them, and bringing them to break 
with their Maker, as he had done before them, than he could 
have done by fulminating upon them at first, and sending 
them all out of the world at once : for now he has peopled 
his own dominions with them, and though a remnant are 
snatched, as it were, out of his clutches, by the agency of 
Invincible grace, of which I am not to discourse in this place ; 
yet this may be said of the Devil, \vithout ofieuce, that he 
has in some sense carried his point, and, as it were, forced 
his maker to be satisfied with a part of mankind, and the 
least part too, instead of the great glory he would have brought 
to himself by keeping them all in his service. 

Mr. Milton, as I have noted above, brings in the Devil and 
all hell with him, making a feu de joie for the victory Satan 
obtained over one silly woman ; indeed, it was a piece of 
success, greater in its ^consequence than in the immediate 
appearance ; nor was the conquest so complete as Satan him- 
self imagined to make, since the promise of a redemption out 
of his hands, which was immediately made to the man, in 
behalf of himself and his believing posterity, was a great 
disappointment to Satan ; and, as it were, snatched the best 
part of his victory out of his hands. 

It is certain the devils knew what the meaning of that 
promise was, and who was to be the seed of the woman^ namely, 
the incarnate Son of God, and that it was a -second blow t(p 
the whole infernal body ; but, as if they had resolved to let 
that alone, Satan went on with his business ; and as he had 
introduced crime into the common parent of mankind, and 
thereby secured the contamination of blood, and the descent 
or propagation of the corrupt seed, he had nothing to do but 
to assist nature in time to come, to carry on its own rebellion, 
and act itself in the breasts of Eve’s tainted posterity ; and 
that indeed has been the Devil’s business ever since his first 
victory upon the kind, to this day. 

His success in this part has been such, that we see upon 
innumerable occasions a general defection has followed ; a 
kind of a taint upon nature, call it what you will, a blast upon 
the race of mankind ; and wei’e it not for one thing, he had 
ruined the whole family ; I say, were it not for one thing, 
namely, a selected company or niamber, who his Maker has 
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r esolved he shall uot he able to corrupt, or if he does, th« 
sending the promised seed shall recover back again from him, 
by the power of irresistible grace ; which number thus se- 
lected, or elected, call it which we will, are still to supply 
the vacancies in heaven, which Satan’s defection left open ; 
and what was before filled up with created seraphs, is now 
to be restored by recovered saints, by whom infinite glory is 
to accrue to the kingdom of the Redeemer. 

This glorious establishment has robbed Satan of all the joy 
of his victory, and left him just where he was, defeated and 
disappointed ; nor does the possession of all the myriads of 
the sons of perdition, who yet some are of the opinion will be 
snatched from him too at last ; I say, the possession of all 
these makes no amends to him, for he is such a devil in his 
nature, that the envy at those he cannot seduce, eats out all 
the satisfaction of the mischief he has done in seducing all 
the rest ; but I must not preach, so I return to things as much 
needful to know, though less solemn. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF TFIE PROGRESS OF SATAN IN CARRYING ON HIS CONOUEST OVER 
MANKIND, FROM THE PALL OP EVE TO THE DELUGE. 

I DOUBT if the Devil was asked the question plainly, he would 
confess, that after he had conquered Eve by his owm wicked 
contrivance, and then by her assistance had brought Adam 
too, like a fool as he was, into the same gulf of misery, he 
thought he had done his work, compassed the whole race, 
that they were now his own, and that he had put an end to 
the grand design of their creation ; namely, of peopling heaven 
with a new angelic race of souls, who when glorified, should 
make up the defection of the host of hell, that had been ex- 
punged by their crime ; and that, in a word, he had gotten a 
better conquest than if he had destroyed them all. 

But that in the midst of his conquest, he found a check put 
to the advantages he expected to reap from his victory, by 
the immediate promise of grace to a part of the posterity of 
Adam, who, notwithstanding the fall, were to be purchased 
l)y the Messiah, and snatched out of Lis (Satan’s) bands, and 
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over -viliom lie could make no final conquest; so tkat lus 
pow er met with a new limitation, and that such, as indeed 
fully disappointed him in the main thing he aimed at, viz., 
preventing the beatitudes of mankind, which were thus 
secured ; (and what if the numbers of mankind were, upon 
this account, increased in such a manner, that the selected 
number should, by length of time, amount to just as many as 
the whole race, had they not fallen, would have amounted to 
in all ? ) and thus, indeed, the world may be said to be upheld 
and continued for the sake of those few, since till their number 
can be completed, the creation cannot fall, any more than 
that without them, or but for them, it would not have stood. 

But leaving this speculation, and not having inquired of 
Satan what he has to say on that subject, let us go back to 
the antediluvian world ; the Devil, to be sure, gained his point 
upon Eve, and in her upon all her race ; he drew her into 
sin ; got her turned out of Paradise, and the man with her : 
the next thing was to go to work with her postei ity, and 
particularly with her two sons, Cain and Abel. 

Adam having, notwithstcCnding his fall, repented very sin- 
cerely of his sin, received the promise of redemption and 
pardon, with an humble but believing heart ; charity bids us 
suppose that he led a very religious and sober life ever after 
and especically in the first part of his time ; that he brought 
up his children very soberly, and gave them all the necessary 
advantages of a religious education, and a good introduction 
into the world, that he was capable of, and that "Evc assisted 
to both in her place and degree. 

Their two eldest sons, Cain and Abel, the one heir apparent 
to the patriarchal empire, and the other heir presumptive, I 
suppose also, lived very sober and religious lives ; and as the 
principles of natural religion dictated a homage and subjection 
due to the Almighty Maker, as an acknowledgment of his 
mercies, and a recognition of their obedience ; so the received 
usage of religion dictating at that time that this homage was 
to be paid by a sacrifice, they either of them brought a free- 
will offering to be dedicated to God, respectively for them- 
selves and families. 

How it was, and for what reason, that God had respect to 
the offering of Abel, which, the learned say, was a lamb of 
the firstlings ,of the flock, and did not give any testimony of 
the like respect to Cain and his offering, which was of the 
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first-fruits of the earth, the oiferings being equally suited tft 
the respective employment of the men, that is not my present 
business ; but this we find made heart-burnings, and raised 
envy and jealousy in the mind of Cain, and at that door the 
Devil immediately entered ; for he, from the beginning was 
very diligent in his way, never slipped any opportunity, or 
missed any advantages, that the circumstances of mankind 
offered him, to do mischief 

What shape or appearance the Devil took up to enter into 
a conversation with Cain upon the subject, that authors do 
not take upon them to determine ; but it is generally supposed 
he personated some of Cain’s sons or grandsons to begin the 
discourse, who attacked their father, or perhaps grandfather, 
upon this occasion, in the following manner, or to that purpose. 

D. Sii', I perceive your majesty (for the first race were 
certainly all monarohs, as great as kings, to their immediate 
posterity) to be gi'eatly disturbed of late, your countenance is 
changed, your noble cheerfulness (the glories of your face) 
are strangely sunk and gone, and you are not the man you 
used to be ; please your majesty to communicate your griefs to 
us, your children ; you may be sure that, if it be possible, we 
would procure you relief, and restore your delights, the loss 
of which, if thus you go on to subject yourself to too much 
.melancholy, will be very hurtful to you, and in the end 
destroy you. 

Cain. It is very kind, my dear children, to show your re- 
spect thus to your true progenitor, and to offer your assistance. 
I confess, as you say, my mind is oppressed and displeased ; 
but though it is very heavy, yet I know not which way to look 
for relief, for the distemper is above our reach, no cure can be 
found for it on earth. 

D. Do not say so, sir ; there can be no disease sure on 
earth but may be cured on earth ; if it be a mental evil, we 
have heard that your great ancestor, the first father of us all, 
who lives still on the great western plains towards the sea, 
is the oracle to which all his children fly for direction in such 
cases as are out of the reach of the ordinai'y understanding of 
mankind ; please you to give leave, we will take a journey to 
him, and, representing your case to him, -we will hear* his 
advice, and bring it to you with all speed, for the ease of your 
mind. 

Cain. I know not whether he can roach my case or uo. 
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D. Doubtless he may, and if not, the labour of our jcurney 
is nothing when placed in competition with the case of your 
mind ; it is but a few days’ travel lost, and you will not bo 
the worse if we fail of the desired success, 

Cain. The offer is filial, and I accept your affectionate 
concern for mo, with a just sense of an obliged parent ; go, 
then, and my blessing be upon you ; but, alas ! why do I bless f 
can he bless whom God has not blessed ? 

D. 0 ! sir, do not say so ; has not God blessed you ? are 
you not the second sovereign of the earth ? and does he not 
converse with you face to face ? are not you the oracle to all 
your growing posterity, and next after his sovereign imperial 
majesty Lord Adam, patriarch of the world? 

Cain. But has not God rejected me, and refused to con- 
verse any more with me, while he daily favours and counte- 
nances my younger brother Abel, as if he resolved to set 
him up to rule over me ? 

D, No, sir, that cannot be, you cannot be disturbed at such 
a thing; is not the right of sovereignty yours by primogeniture? 
can God himself take that a'way when it is once given ? are 
not you Lord Adam’s eldest son? are you not the first-born 
glory of the creation ? and does not the government descend to 
you by right of birth and blood ? 

Cain. But what does all that signify to me, while God 
appears to favour and caress my younger brother, and to shine 
upon him, while a black dejection and token of displeasure 
surrounds mo every day, and he does not appear to me as he 
used to do ? 

D. And -ivhat need your majesty be concerned at that, if 
it be so ? if he does not appear pleased, you have the whole 
world to enjoy yourself in, and all your numerous and rising 
posterity adore and honour you ; what need those remote 
things be any disturbance to you ? 

Cain. How ! my children ; not the favour of God be 
valued ! yes, yes, in his favour is life ; what can all the world 
avail without the smiles and countenance of him that made 
It? 

D. Doubtless, sir, he that made the world and placed you 
at the head of it all, to goveim an d direct it, has made it 
agreeable, and it is able to give y du a full satisfaction and 
enjoyment, if you please to consider it well, though you were 
never to converse with him all th ) while you live in it. 

VOL. lU. B B 
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Cain. You are quite wrong there, my children, quite 
wrong. 

D. But do you not, great sir, see all your children as w-eU 
as us rejoicing in the plenty of all things, and are they not 
completely happy, and yet "they know little of this great God, 
he seldom converses among us ; we hear of him indeed by 
your sage advices, and we bring our offerings to you for him, 
as you direct, and when that is done, we enjoy whatever our 
liearts desire ; and so doubtless may you in an abundant 
manner if you please., 

Cain. But your felicity is wrong placed then, or you suppose 
that God is pleased and satisfied in that your offerings are 
brought to me ; but what would you say, if you knew that 
God is displeased? that he does not accept your offerings? that, 
when I sacrificed to him in behalf of you all, he rejected my 
offerings, though I brought a princely gift, being of the finest 
^f the wheat, the choicest and earliest fruits, and sweetest of 
the oil, an offering suited to the giver of them all ? 

D. But if you offered them, sir, how arc you sure they 
were not accepted ? 

Cain. Yes, yes, I am sure ; did not my brother Abel offer 
at the same time a lamb of his flock (for he, you know, 
delights in cattle, and covers vhe mountains with his herds), 
over him, all the while he w'as sacrificing, a bright emanation 
shone, cheering and enlivening, a pledge of favour ; and light 
ambient flames played hovering in the lower air, as if attend- 
ing his sacrifice; and, when ready prepared, immediately 
descended and burnt up the flesh, a sweet odoriferous savour 
ascending to him, who thus testified his acceptance ; whereas, 
over my head a black cloud, misty, and distilling vapour, 
hung dripping upon the humble dtar I had raised, and, 
wetting the finest and choicest things I had prepared, spoiled 
and defaced them ; the wood unapt to burn by the moisture 
which fell, scarce received the fire I brought to kindle it, and 
even then, rather smothered and choked, than kindled into a 
flame ; in a word, it went quite out, without consuming what 
was brought to be offered up- 

D. Let notour truly reverenced lord and father be disquieted 
at all this ; if he accepts not what you bring, you are dis- 
charged of the debt, and need bring no more, nor have the 
ti’ouble of such laboured collections of rarities any more , 
when he thinks fit to require it again you will have noticei 
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no qaestion, and then it being called for, will be accepted, or 
else why should it be required ? 

Cain. That may indeed be the case, nor do I think of 
attempting any more to bring an offering, for I rather take 
it, that I am forbidden for the present ; but then, what is it 
that my younger brother triumphs in ? and how am I insulted, 
in that he and his house arc all joy and triumph, as if they 
had some great advantage over me, in that their offering 
was accepted when mine was not ? 

D. Does he triumph over your majesty, our lord and 
sovereign ? give us but your order, and we will go and pull 
him and all his generation in pieces ; for to triumph o-ver you 
who are his older brother, is a horrid rebellion and treason, 
and he ouglit to be expelled the society of mankind, 

Cain. I think so too, indeed ; however, my dear children 
and faithful subjects, though I accept your offer of duty and 
service, yet I will consider very well, before I take up arms 
against my brother ; besides, our sovereign father and lord, 
patiiarchal Adam, being yet ^live, it is not in my right to 
act offensively without his command. 

D. We are ready therefore to carry your petition to him, 
and doubt not to obtain his license and commission too, to 
empower you to do yourself justice upon your younger brother ; 
who, being your vassal, or at least inferior, as he is junior in 
birth, insults you upon the fancied opinion of having a larger 
share in the divine favour, and receiving a blessing on his 
sacrifices, on pretence of the same favour being denied you. 

Cain. I am content; go then, and give a just account of 
the state of our affairs. 

D. We shall soon return with the agreeable answer; let 
not our lord and father continue sad and dejected, but depend 
upon a speedy relief, by the assistance of thy numerous 
issue, all devoted to thy interest and felicity. 

Cain, My blessing be with you in your way, and give you 
a fayoui'able reception at the venerable tent of our universal 
lord and father. 

Note. Hero the cursed race being fully given up to the 
direction of the evil spirit, which so early possessed them, 
and swelling with rage at the innocent Abel and his whole 
family, they resolved upon forming a most wicked and detest- 
ably lie? to bring about the advice which they had already 
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giveri their father Cain a touch of; and to pretend that 
Adam being justly provoked at the undutiful behaviour of 
Abel, had given Cain a commission to chastise him, and by 
force to cut him off and all his family, as guilty of rebellion 
and pride. 

Filled with this mischievous and bloody resolution, they 
came back to their father Cain, after staying a few days, such 
as were sufficient to make Cain believe they had been at the 
plains of Shinnar, where Adam dwelt ; the same which are 
now called the blessed valleys, or the plains of Mecca in 
Arabia Felix, near the banks of the Red Sea. 

Note here also, that Cain having received a wicked hint 
from these men, his children and subjects, as before intimating 
that Abel had broken the laws of primogenitui’c in his 
behaviour towards him (Cain), and that he might be 
justly punished for it ; Satan, that cunning manager of all 
our wayward passions, fanned the fire of envy and jealousy 
with his utmost skill all the while his other agents were 
absent ; and by the time they came back had blown it up 
into such a heat of fury and I'age, that it wanted nothing but 
air to make it burn out, as it soon afterwards did, in a furious 
flame of wrath and revenge, even to blood and destruction. 

Just in the very critical moment, while things stood thus 
with Cain, Satan brings in his wicked instruments, as if just 
arrived with the return of his message from Adam, at whose 
court they had been for orders ; and thus they, that is the 
Devil, assuming to speak by them, approach their father 
with an air of solemn but cheerful satisfaction at the success 
of their embassy. 

D. Hail, sovereign, reverend, patriarchal lord ! we come 
with joy to render thee an account of the success of our 
message. 

Cain. Have you then seen the venerable tents, where 
dwell the heaven-born, the angelic pair, to whom all human 
reverence highly due, is and ought always to be humbly 
paid? 

D. We liave. 

- Cain. Did you, together with my grand request, a just, a 
humble homage for me pay to the great sU’e and mother ol 
mankind I 
D. We ffidf 
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Cain, Did you in humble language represent the griefs 
and anguish which oppress my soul? 

D. We did, and back their blessing to thee bring. 

Cain. I hope with humblest signs of filial duty you took 
it for me on your bending knees ? 

D. We did, and had our share; the patriarch, lifting his 
hands to heaven, expressed his joy to see his spreading race, 
and blessed us all. 

Cain. Did you my solemn message too deliver, my injuries 
impartially lay down, and due assistance and direction crave ? 

D. We did. 

Cain. What spoke the oracle? he’s God to me; what jnst 
command d’ye bring ? what’s to be done ? am I to bear the 
insulting junior’s rage, and meekly suffer what unjustly he, 
affronting primogeniture and laws of God and man, imposes 
by his pride unsufferable ? am I to be crushed, and be no more 
the first-born son on earth, but bow and kneel to him ? 

D. Forbid it heaven 1 as Adam too forbids ; who, with a 
justice godlike, and peculiar to injured parents, Abel’s pride 
resents, and gives his high command to thee to punish. 

Cain. To punish, say you ! Did he use the word, the veiy 
word ? am I commissioned then to punish Abel ? 

D. Not Abel only, but his rebel race ; as they, alike in 
crime, alike are joined in punishment. 

Cain. The race indeed have shared the merit with him ; 
how did they all insult, and with a shout of triumph mock my 
sorrow, when they saw me from my sacrifice dejected come ; 
as if my disappointment was their joy. 

D. This, too, the venerable prince resents ; and to preserve 
the race in bounds of laws subordinate and limited to duty, 
commands that this first breach be not passed by, lest the 
precedent upon record stand to future times to encourage like 
rebellion. 

Cain. And is it then my sovereign parent’s will ? 

D. It is his will, that thou, his eldest son, his image, his 
beloved, should be maintained in all the rights of sovereignty 
derived to thee from him ; and not be left exposed to injury and 
power usurped, but should do thyself justice on the rebel race. 

Cain. And so I will. Abel shall quickly know what it is 
to trample on his elder brother ; shall know that he is thus 
sentenced by his father, and I am commissioned hut to execute 
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his high command, his sentence, which is God's ; and that he 
falls by the hand of heavenly justice. 

So now Satan had done his work ; he had deluded the 
mother to a breach against the first and only command ; he 
had drawn Adam to the same snare ; and now he bi'ings in 
Cain, prompted by his own rage, and deluded by his (Satan’s) 
ci'aft, to commit murder, nay, a fratricide, an aggravated 
murder. 

Upon this he sends out Cain, while the bloody rage was 
in its ferment, and wickedly at the same time bringing Abel, 
innocent and fearing no ill, just in his way, he suggests to 
his thoughts such words as these. 

Look you, Cain, see how divine justice concurs with your 
father’s righteous sentence ; see there is thy brother Abel 
directed by heaven to fall into thy hands unarmed, unguarded, 
that thou mayest do thyself justice upon him without fear ; 
see, thou mayest kill him, and if thou hast a mind to conceal 
it, no eyes can see, or will the world ever know it, so that no 
resentment or revenge upon thee or thy posterity can be ap- 
prehended, but it may be said some wild beast had rent him ; 
nor will any one suggest that thou, his brother and superior, 
could be possibly the person. 

Cain, prepared for the fact by his former avowed rage and 
resolution of revenge, was so much the less prepared to avoid 
the snare thus artfully contrived by the master of all subtilty, 
the Devil ; so he immediately runs upon his brother Abel, 
and, after a little unarmed resistance, the innocent poor man, 
expecting no such mischief, was conquered and murdered ; 
after which, as is to be supposed, the exasperated crew of 
Cain’s outrageous race, overrun all his family and household, 
killing man, woman, and child. 

It is objected here that we have no authority in Scripture 
to prove this part of the story ; but I answer, it is not likely 
but that Abel, as well as Cain, being at man’s estate long 
before this, had several children by their own sisters, for they 
were the only men in the w^orld who were allowed the mar- 
rying their own sisters, there being no other women then in 
the world ; and as we never read of any of Abel’s posterity, 
it is likewise as probable they were all murdered, as that they 
should 1^ Abel only, whose sons might immediately fall 
upon Cain for the blood of their father, and so the world have 
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been involved in a civil war as soon as there were two families - 
in it 

But be it so or not, it is not doubted the Devil wrought 
with Cain in the horrid murdei', or he had never done it ; 
whether it w.'^s directly or by agents is not material, nor is 
the latter unlikely ; and if the latter, then there is no impro- 
bability in the story, for why might not he that made use of 
the serpent to tempt Eve, be as well supposed to make a tool 
of some of Cain’s sons or grandsons to prompt him in the 
wicked attempt of murdering his brother ? and why must we 
be obliged to bring in a miracle or an apparition into the 
story, to make it probable that the Devil had any hand in it, 
when it was so natural to a degenerate race to act in such a 
manner 1 

However it was, and by whatever tool the Devil wrought, 
it is certain, that this was the consequence, poor Abel was 
butcherc 1 ; and thus the Devil made a second conquest in 
God’s creation ; for Adam was now, as may be said, really 
childless, for his two sons were thus far lost, Abel was killed, 
and Cain was cursed and driven out from the presence of the 
Lord, and his race blasted wuth him. 

It would be a useful inquiry here, and worthy our giving 
an account of, could we come to a certainty in it, namely, 
what was the mark that God set upon Cain by which he was 
kept from being fallen upon by Abel’s friends or relations ? 
but as this does not belong to the Devil’s history, and it 
was God’s mark, not the Devil’s, I have nothing to do with 
it here. 

The Devil had now gained his point, the kingdom of grace, 
so newly erected, had been, as it were, extinct, without a 
new creation, had not Adam and Eve been alive, and had 
not Eve, though now one hundred and thirty years of age, 
been a breeding young lady, for we must suppose the women 
in that state of longevity bare children till they were seven 
or eight hundred years old : this teeming of Eve peopled not 
the world so much as it restored the blessed race ; for though 
Abel was killed, Cain had a numerous offspring presently, 
which, had Seth, Adam’s third son, never been born, would 
soon have replenished the world with people, such as they 
were ; the seed of a murderer, cursed of God, branded with 
a mark of infamy, and who aWwards fell altogether in the 
universal ruin of the race by the Deluge 
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But after tlie murder of Abel, Adam bad another sou bom, 
namely, Seth, the father of Enos, and indeed the father of the 
holy race ; for during his time and his son Enos, the text 
says, that men began to call on the name of the Lord ; that 
is to say, they began to look back upon Cain and his wicked 
race, and being convinced of the wickedness they had com- 
mitted, and led their whole posterity into, they began to sue 
to heaven for pardon of what was past, and to lead a new 
sort of life. 

But the Devil had met with too much success in his first 
attempts, not to go on with his general resolution of debauch- 
ing the minds of men, and bnnging them off from God ; and, 
therefore, as he kept his hold upon Cain’s cursed race, em- 
broiled already in blood and murder, so he proceeded with 
his degenerate offspring, till, in a word, he brought both the 
holy seed and the degenerate race to join in one universal con- 
sent of crime, and to go on in it with such aggravating cir- 
cumstances, as that it repented the Lord that he had made 
man, and he resolved to overwhelm them again with a general 
destruction, and clear the world of them. 

The succession of blood in the royal original line of Adam, 
is preserved in the sacred histories, and brought down as low 
as Noah and his three sons, for a continued scries of 1540 
years, say some; 1640, say others; in which time sin spi'ead 
itself so generally through the whole race, and the sons of 
God, so the Scripture calls the men of the righteous seed, the 
progeny of Seth came in unto the daughters of men, that is, 
joined themselves to the cursed race of Cain, and married 
promiscuously with them, according to their fancies, the 
women it seems being beautiful and tempting; and though 
the Devil could not make the women handsome or ugly on 
one or other families, yet he might work up the gust of wicked 
inclination on either side, so as to make both the men and 
wdmen tempting and agreeable to one another where they 
ought not to have been so ; and perhaps, as it is often 
seen to this day, the more tempting for being under legal 
restraint. 

It is objected here, that we do not find in the Scripture 
that the men of either race were at that time forbid inter- 
marrying with one another ; and it is true that, literally, it is 
not forbid ; but if we did not search rather to make doubts 
than to explain them, we might suppose it was forbidden by 
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some particular command at that time ; seeing we may reason- 
ably allow everything to be forbidden, which they are taxed 
with a crime in committing ; and as the sons of God taking 
them wives as they thought fit to choose, though from among 
the daughters of the cursed race, is there charged upon them 
as a general depravation, and a great crime, and for which, 
It is “said, God even repented that he had made them, we 
need go no farther to satisfy ourselves that it was certainly 
forbidden. 

Satan, no doubt, too, had a hand in this wickedness ; for as 
it was his business to prompt men to do everything which God 
had prohibited, so the reason given why the men of those days 
did this thing was, they saw the daughters of men, that is of the 
wicked race or foi'bidden sort, were fair, he tempted them by 
the lust of the eye ; in a word, the ladies were beautiful and 
agreeable, and the Devil knew how to make use of the allure- 
ment ; the men liked and took them by the mere direction of 
their fancy and appetite, without I'cgarding the supreme pro- 
hibition ; They took them wives of all which they chose, or such 
as they liked to choose. 

But the text adds, that this promiscuous generation went 
farther than the mere outward crime of it, for it showed that 
the wickedness of the heart of man was great before God, 
and that ho resented it ; in short, God perceived a degeneracy 
or defect of virtue had seized upon the whole race, that there 
was a general corruption of manners and a depravity of 
nature upon them, that even the holy seed was tainted with 
it, that the Devil had broken in upon them, and prevailed to 
a great degree ; that not only the practice of the age was 
corrupt, for that God could easily have restrained, but that 
the very heart of man was debauched, his desires wholly 
vitiated, and his senses engaged in it ; so that, in a word, it 
became ncccssaiy to show the divine displeasure, not in the 
ordinary manner, by judgment and reproofs of such kind as 
usually reclaim men, but by a general destruction to sweep 
them away, clear the earth of them, and put an end to the 
wickedness at once, removing the offence and the offenders 
all together ; this is signified at large, Gen. vi. 5, God saw 
that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart ^as only evil continually 
And again, v. 11, 12, The earth also was corrupt before God; 
and the earth was filled with violence* And God looked upon tht 
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earthy and behold it was comipt; for all flesh had corrupted hk 
way upon the earth. 

It must be confessed, it was a strange conquest tlie Devil 
had made in the antediluvian world ; that he had, as I may 
say, brought the whole race of mankind into a general revolt 
from God ; Noah was indeed a preacher of righteousness, 
and he had preached about five hundred years, to as little 
purpose as most of the good ministers ever did ; for we do 
not read there was one man converted by him, or at least not 
one of them left, for that at the Deluge there was either none 
of them alive, or none spared but Noah and his three sons 
and their wives ; and even they are, it is evident, recorded, 
not so much to be saved for their own goodness, but because 
they were his sons ; nay, without breach of charity, we may 
conclude that at least one went to the Devil, even of those 
three, namely Canaan, for triumphing in a brutal mannei 
over his father’s drunkenness ; for we find the special curse 
reached to him and his posterity for many ages ; and whether 
it went no farther than the present state of life with them, 
we cannot tell. 

We will suppose now, that through this whole fifteen hun- 
dred years, the Devil, having so e&ctually debauched man- 
kind, had advanced his infernal kingdom to a prodigious 
height ; for the text says, the whole earth was filled %oith violence; 
in a word, blood, murder, rape, robbery, oppression and in- 
justice, prevailed everywhere ; and man, like the wild bear 
in the forest, lived by prey, biting and devouring one another. 

At this time, Noah begins to preacli a new doctrine to 
them, for as he had before been a preacher of righteousness, 
now he becomes a .preacher of vengeance ; first, he tells 
them they shall be all overwhelmed with a Deluge ; that for 
their sins God repented they were made, and that he would 
destroy them all ; adding, that to prevent the ruin of himself 
and family, he resolved to build him a ship to have recourse 
to when the water should come over the rest of the world. 

What jesting, what scorn, what contempt did this work 
expose the good old man to for above a hundred years ; fbr 
so long the work was building, as ancient authors say. Let 
us represent to ourselves, in the most lively manner, how the 
witty world at that time behaved to poor old Noah ; how 
they took their evening walks to see what he was doing, and 
passed their judgment upon it, and upon the progress of it ; I 
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6!ijj ij represent this to ourselves, we need go nc farther than 
to our own witticisms upon religion, and upon the most 
solemn mysteries of divine worship ; how we damn the serious 
for enthusiasts, think the grave mad, and the sober melancholy^ 
call religion itself flatus and h^ppo ; make the devout ignorant, 
the divine mercenary, and the whole scheme of divinity a 
frame of priestcraft’; and thus no doubt the building an ark 
or boat, or whatever they called it, to float over the mountains 
and dance over the plains, what could it be but a religous 
frenzy, and the man that so busied himself, a lunatic ; and all 
this in an age when divine things came by immediate revela- 
tion into the minds of men ! The Devil must therefore have 
made a strange conquest upon mankind, to obliterate all the 
reverence, which, but a little before, was so strangely impressed 
upon them concerning their Maker. 

This was certainly the height of the Devil’s kingdom, and 
we shall never find him arrive to such a pitch again ; he was 
then truly and literally the universal monarch, nay, the god of 
this world ; and as all tyrants do, he governs them with an 
ai'bitrary absolute sway ; and had not God thought fit to give 
him a writ of ejectment, and afterwards drown him out of 
possession, I know not what would have been the case ; he 
might have kept his hold, for aught I know, till the seed of 
the woman came to bruise his head, that is to say, cripple 
his government, dethrone him, and depose his power, as has 
been fulfilled in the Messiah. 

But as he was, I sa}’-, drowned out of the world, his king 
dom for the present was at an end ; at least, if he had a do 
minion he had no subjects, and as the creation was in a man 
ner renewed, so the Devil had all his work to do over again 
Unhappy man 1 how has he, by his weak resistance, made 
the Devil, recovering his hold too easy to him, and given him 
all the advantages, except as befoi'e excepted, which he had 
before? Now whither he retired in the mean time, and how 
he got footing again after Noah and his family were landed 
^pon the nevr surface, that we come next to inquire. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Qf THE devil’s SECOND KINGDOM, AND HOW HE GOT FOjTIN 3 IS 
THE RENEWED WORLD, BY HIS VICTORY OVER NOAH AND HIS 
RACE. 

The stoiy of Noah, his building the ark, his embarking him- 
self and all nature’s stock for a new world on board it ; the 
long voyage they took, and the bad^veather they met with, 
though it would embellish this work very well, and come in 
very much to the purpose in this place, yet as it does not belong 
to the Devil’s story (for I cannot prove what some suggest, 
viz., that he was in the ark among the rest), I say, for that 
reason I must omit it. 

And now, having mentioned Satan’s being in the ark, as I 
say I cannot prove it, so there are, I think some good reasons 
to believe he was not there : first, I know no business he had 
there ; secondly, we read of no mischief done there, and these 
joined together make me conclude he was absent ; the last I 
chiefly insist upon, that we read of no mischief done there, 
which if he had been in the ark would certainly have happened ; 
and therefore I suppose rather, that when he saw his king- 
dom dissolved, his subjects all ingulfed in an inevitable ruin 
and desolation (a sight suitable enough to him, except as it 
might un-king him for a time), I say, when lie saw this, ho 
took care to speed himself away as well as lie could, and 
make his retreat to a place of safety, where that was, is no 
more difficult to us, than it was to him. 

It is suggested, that as he is prince of the power of the air, 
he retired only into that region. It is most rational to sup- 
pose he went no farther on many accounts, of which I shall 
speak by and by : here he stayed hovering in the earth’s 
atmosphere, as he has often done since, and perhaps now does; 
or if the atmosphere of this globe was affected by the indraft 
of the absorption, as some think, then he kept himself upon 
the watch to see what the event of the new phenomenon 
would be ; and this watch, wherever it was, I doubt not, was 
as near the earth as he could place himself, perhaps in the 
atmosphere of the moon, or, in a word, tbe next place of 
retreat he could find. 
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From hence I take upon me to insist, that Satan has not a 
more certain knewledge of events than we : I say, lie has not 
a more certain knowledge ; that he may be able to make 
stronger conjectures and more rational conclusions from what 
ho sees, I will not deny ; and that which he most outdoes us 
in is, that he sees more to conclude from than we can, but I 
am satisfied he knows nothing of futurity more than he can 
sec by observation and inference : nor, for example, did he 
know whether God would repeople the world any more or no. 

I must therefore allow that he only waited to see what 
would be the event of this strange eruption of water, and 
what God purposed to do with the ark, and all that was in it. 

Some philosophers tell us, besides what I hinted above, 
that the Devil could have no retreat in the earth’s atmosphere, 
for that the air being wholly condensed into water, and 
having continually poured down its streams to deluge the 
earth, that body was become so small, and had suffered such 
convulsions, that there was but just enough air loft to sur- 
round the water, or as might serve by its pressure to pre- 
serve the natural position of things, and supply the creatures 
in the ark with a part to breathe in. 

The atmosphere, indeed, might suffer some strange and 
unnatural motions at that time, but not, I believe, to that 
degree ; however, I will not affii’m that there could be room 
in it, or is now, for the Devil, much less for all the number- 
less legions of Satan’s host ; but there was, and now cer- 
tainly is, sulficient space to receive him, and a sufficient 
body of liis troops for the business he had for them at that 
time, and that is enough to the purpose ; or, if the earth’s 
atmosphere did suffer any particular convulsion on that 
occasion, ho might make his retreat to the atmosphere of 
the moon, o ^ of Mars, or of Venus, or of any of the other 
planets, or to any other place ; for he that is prince of the 
air could not want retreats in such a case, from whence he 
might watch for the issue of things ; certainly he did not go 
far, because his business lay here, and he never goes out of 
his way of doing mischief. 

In particular, his more than ordinary concern was to see 
what would become of the ark ; he was wise enough doubtless 
to see that God, who had directed its making, nay, even the 
very structure of it, would certainly take care of it, preserve 
»t upon the water, and bring it to some place of safety or 
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other; though *where it should be, the Devil with all Li 3 
cunning could not resolve, whether on the same surface, the 
waters drawing off, or in any other created or to be created 
place ; and this state of uncertainty being evidently his case, 
and which proves his ignorance of futurity, it was his busi- 
ness, I say, to watch with the utmost vigilance for the event. 

If the ark was, as IMr. Burnet thinks, guided by two angels, 
they not only held it from foundering or being swallowed up 
in the water, but certainly kept the waters calm about it, 
especially when the Lord brought a strong wind to blow over 
the whole globe, which by the way was the first, and, I sup- 
pose, the only universal storm that ever blew, for to be 
sure it blew over the whole surface at once ; I say, if it was 
thus guided, to be sure the Devil saw it, and that with envy 
and regret that he could do it no injury ; for, doubtless, had 
it been in the Devil’s power, as God had drowned the whole 
race of man, except what "was in the ark, he would have 
taken care to have dispatched them too, and so made an end 
of the creation at once ; but either he was not empowered to 
go to the ark, or it was so well guarded by angels, that when 
he came near it he could do it no harm : so it rested at length, 
the waters abating, on the mountains of Arrarat, in Armenia, 
or somewhere else that way, and where they say a piece of 
the keel is remaining to this day, of which, however, with 
Dr. , I say, I believe not a word. 

The ai'k being safe landed, it is reasonable to believe Noah 
prepared to go on shore, as the seamen call it, as soon as the 
dry land began to appear ; and here you must allow me to 
suppose Satan ; though himself clothed with a cloud, so as 
not to be seen, came immediately, and perching on the roof, 
saw all the heaven-kept household safely landed, and all the 
host of living creatures dispersing themselves down the sides 
of the mountain, as the search of their food or other proper 
occasions directed them. 

This sight was enough; Satan was at no loss to conclude 
from hence that the design of God was to repeople the world, 
by the way of ordinary generation, from the posterity of those 
eight persons, without creating any new species. 

Very well, says the Devil, then my advantage over them, 
by the snare I laid for poor Eve, is good still ; and I am 
now just where I was after Adam’s expulsion from the gar- 
den, and when I had Cain and his race to go tQ with, 
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for here is the old expunged corrupted race still ; as Cain 
was the object then, so Noah is my man now, and if I do 
not master him one way or another, I am mistaken in my 
mark. Pardon me for making a speech for the Devil. 

Noah, big with a sense of his late condition, and while the 
wonders of the Deluge were fresh in his mind, spent his first 
days in the ecstacies of his soul, giving thanks, and praising 
the power that had been his protection in and through the 
floods of water, and which had in so miraculous a manner 
safely landed him on the surface of the newly-discovered 
land ; and the text tells us, as one of the first things he was 
employed in, He huilt an altar unto iht Lord^ and offered burnt- 
offerings xiigon the altar. Gen. viii. 20. 

While Noah was thus employed he was safe, the Devil 
himself could nowhere break in upon him ; and we may sup- 
pose very reasonably, as he found the old father invulnerable, 
he left him for some years, watching, notwithstanding, all 
possible advantages against his sons and their children ; for 
now the family began to im-rease, and Noah’s sons had 
several children ; whether himself had any more children 
after the Flood or not, that we are not arrived to any cer- 
tainty about. 

Among his sons, the Devil found Japhet and Shem, good, 
pious, religious, and veiy devout persons; serving God daily, 
after the example of their good old father Noah, and lie 
could make nothing of them, or of any of their posterity ; 
but Ham the secoTid, or, according to some, the younger son 
of Noah, had a son who was named Canaan, a loose, young, 
profligate fellow ; his education was probably but cursory 
and superficial, his father Ham being not near so religious 
and serious a man as his brothers Shein and Japhet were ; 
and as Canaan’s education was defective, so he proved, as 
untaught youth generally do, a wild, and, in short, a very 
wicked fellow, and consequently a fit tool for the Devil to go 
to work with. 

Noah, a diligent industrious man, being, with all his family 
thus planted in the rich fruitful plains of Armenia, or where- 
ever you please, let it be near the mountains of Caucasus or 
Arrarat; went immediately to work, cultivating and im« 
proving the soil, increasing his cattle and pastures, sowing 
corn, and, among other things, planting trees for food ; and 
among the fruit-trees he planted vines, of the grapes whereof 
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he made, no doubt, as they still in the same country do make, 
most excellent wine, rich, luscious, strong, and pleasant. 

I cannot come into the notion of our critics, who to excuse 
Noah from the guilt of what followed, or at least from the 
censure, tell us he knew not the strength or the nature of 
wine, but that gathering the heavy clusters of the grapes, 
and their own weight crushing out their balmy juices into 
his hand, he tasted the tempting liquor, and that, the Devil 
assisting, he was charmed with the delicious fragrance, and 
tasted again and again ; pressing it out into a bowl or dish ; 
that he might take a larger quantity, till at length the heady 
froth ascended, and seizing his brain he became intoxicate 
and drunk, not in the least imagining there was any sucJi 
strength in the juice of that excellent fruit. , 

But to make out this story, which is, indeed, very 
favourable for Noah, but in itself extremely ridiculous, you 
must necessarily fall into some absurdities, and beg the 
question most egi’egiously in some particular cases, which 
way of arguing will by no mesuis support what is suggested j 
at first you must suppose there was no such thing aL wine 
made before the Deluge, and that nobody had been ever 
made drunk with the juice of the grape before Noah, which, 
I say, is begging the question in the groosest manner. 

If the contrary is true, as I see no reason to question, if, I 
say, it was true that there was wine drank, and that men 
were or had been drunk with it before, they cannot then but 
suppose that Noah, who was a wise, a great, and a good 
man, and a preacher of righteousness, both knew of it, and 
without doubt had, in his preaching against their crimes, 
preached against this among the rest; upbraided them with 
it, reproved them for it, and exhorted them against it. 

Again ; it is highly probable they had grapes growing, and 
consequently wines made from them, in the antediluvian 
world; how else did Noah come by the vines which he 
planted ? For we are to suppose, he could plant no trees or 
shrubs, but such as he found the roots of in the earth, and 
which no doubt had been there before in their highest 
perfection, and had consequently grown up and brought forth 
the same luscious fruit before. 

Besides, as he found the roots of the vines, so he under- 
stood what they were, and what fruit they bore, or else it 
may be supposed also he would not have planted them ; for 
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he pianted them for their fruit, as he did it in the provision 
he was maldng for his subsistence, and the subsistence of his 
family; and if he did not know what they were, he would 
not have set them, for he was not planting for diversion, but 
for profit. 

Upon the whole, it seems plain to me he knew what he 
did, as well when he planted the vines as when he pressed 
out the grapes ; and also, when he drank the juice, that he 
knew it was wine, was strong, and would make him drunk ir 
he took enough of it : he knew that other men had been 
drunk with such liquor before the Flood, and that he had 
reprehended them for it; and therefore it was not his 
ignorance, but the Devil took him at some advantage, when 
his appetite was eager, or he thirsty, and the liquor cooling 
aiid pleasant; and, in short, as Eve said. The serpent beguiled 
her^ and she did eat^ so the Devil beguiled Noah, and he did 
drink; the temptation was too strong for Noah, not the wine; 
he knew well enough what he did, but as the drunkards say 
to this day, it was so good he could not forbear it, and so he 
got drunk before he was aware ; or, as our ordinary speech 
expresses it, he was overtaken with drink ; and Mr. Pool 
and other expositors are partly of the same mind. 

No sooner was the poor old man conquered, and the wine 
had lightened his head, but it may be supposed he falls oft 
from the chair or bench where he sat, and tumbling back- 
wards, his clothes, which in those hot countries were only 
loose open robes, like the vests which the Armenians wear to 
this day, flying abroad, or the Devil so assisting on purpose 
to expose him, he lay there in a naked indecent posture, not 
fit to be seen. 

In this juncture, who should come by but young Canaan, 
say some ; or as others think, this young fellow first attacked 
him by way of kindness and pretended affection ; prompted 
his grandfather to drink, on pretence of the wine being good 
for him, and proper for the support of his old age, and 
subtilly set upon him, drinking also with him, and so (his 
head being too strong for the old man’s) drank him down, 
and then. Devil like, triumphed over him; boasted of his 
conquest, insulted the body as it were dead, uncovered him 
on purpose U expose him; and, leaving him in that in- 
decent posture, went and made sport with it to his father 
ITam, who in that part, wicked like himself, did the same to 

YOJ., • V q 
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his trefhren Japliet and SHem; but tliey, like modest and 
good men, far from canning on the 'wicked insult on their 
parent, went and covered him, as the Scripture expresses it, 
and, as may be supposed, informed him how he had been 
abused, and by who. 

Why else should Noah, when he came to himself shew 
his resentment so much against Canaan his grandson, rather 
than against Ham his father, and who it is supposed in the 
story, the guilt chiefly lay upon ? we see ' the curse is, as it 
were, laid wholly upon Canaan the grandson, and not a 
word of the father is mentioned, Gen. ix. 25 , 26 , 27 , Cursed 
he Canaan^ a servant of servants shall he 

That Ham was guilty, that is certain from the history of 
fact, but I canpot but suppose his grandson was the occasion 
of it ; and in this case the Devil seems to have made Canaan 
the instrument or tool to delude Noah, and draw him into 
drunkenness, as he made the serpent the tool to beguile Eve, 
and draw her into disobedience. 

Possibly Canaan might do it without design at first, but 
might be brought in to ndicule and make a jest of the old 
patriarch afterwards, as is too frequent since in the practice 
of our days ; but I rather believe he did it really with a 
wicked design, and on purpose to expose and insult his 
reverend old parent; and this seems more likely too, because 
of the great bitterness with which Noah resented it, after he 
came to be infoimed of it. 

But be that as it will, the Devil certainly made a great 
conquest here, and as to outward appearance, no less than 
that which he gained before over Adam ; nor did the DeviFs 
victory consist barely in his having drawn in the only 
' righteous man of the whole antediluvian world, and so 
beginning or initiating the new young progeny with a crime; 
but here was the great oracle silenced at once; the preacher 
of righteousness, for such no doubt he would have been to 
the new world, as he was to the old, I say, the preacher was 
turned out of office, or his mouth stopped, which was worse ; 
nay, it was a stopping of his mouth in the worst kind, far 
worse than stopping his breath, for had he died, the office 
had descended to his sons, Shem and Japhet, but he was 
dead to the office of an instructor, though alive as to his 
being; for of what force could his preachings be, who had thus 
fallen himself into the most shameful and beastly excess t 
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Besides, some are of the opinion, though I hope -vvithout 
ground, that Noah was not only overtaken once in his drink, 
but that being fallen into that sin it became habitual, and he 
continued in it a great while, and that it was this which is 
the meaning of his being uncovered in his tent, and that his 
son saw his nakedness ; that is, he continually exposed 
himself for a long time, a hundred years, say they, and that 
his son Ham, and his grandson Canaan, having drawn him 
into it, kept him in it, encouraged and prompted it, and all 
the while Satan still prompting them, joined their scoffs and 
contempt of him, with their wicked endeavours to promote 
the wickedness ; and both with as much success as the Devil 
himself could wish for. 

Then, as for his two sons modestly and decently covering- 
their father, they tell us that represents Shem and Japhet 
applying themselves in an humble and dutiful manner to their 
father, to entreat and beseech him to consider his ancient 
glory, his own pious exhortations to the late drowned world, 
and to consider the offence which he gave by his evil course 
to God, and the scandal to his whole family, and also that 
they are brought in effectually prevailing upon him ; and that 
then Noah cursed the wickedness of Ham’s degenerate race, 
in testimony of his sincere repentance after the fact. 

The story is not so very unlikely, as it is certain that it is 
not to be proved, and therefore we had better take it as we 
find it, viz., for one single act; but suppose it was so, it is still 
certain that Noah’s preaching was sadly interrupted, the 
energy of his words scattered, and the force of his persuasions 
enervated and abated, by this shameful fall ; that he was 
effectually silenced for an instructor ever after, and this was 
as much as the Devil had occasion for ; and therefore indeed 
we read little more of him, except that he lived three hundred 
and fifty years after the Flood; nay, we do not so much as 
read that he had anymore children, but the contrary, nor 
indeed could Noah have any more children, except by his old 
and perhaps superannuated wife, who it was very likely he 
had had four or five hundred years, unless you will suppose 
he was allowed to niarry some of his own progeny, daugh'jers 
or granddaughters, which we do not suppose was allowed, no, 
not to Adam himself. 

This was certainly a masterpiece of the Devil’s policy, and 
A fatal instance of his unhappy diligence 5 wz., that 1he door 

c c 2 
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v£ tlie ark was no sooner open, and the face of tlie world 
hardly dry from the universal destruction of mankind, but he 
was at work among them; and that not only to form a 
general defection among the race, upon the foot of the original 
taint of nature, but like a bold devil, he strikes at the very 
root, and flies at the next general representative of mankind, 
attacks the head of the family, that in his miscarriage the rise 
and progress of a reformation of the new world should receive 
an early check, and should be at once prevented ; I say, like 
a bold devil, he strikes at the root, and, alas ! poor unhappy 
Noah, he proved too weak for him, Satan prevailed in his 
very first attempt, and got the victory over him at once. 

Noah, thus overcome, and Satan’s conquest carried on to 
the utmost of his own wishes, the Devil had little more to do 
in the world for some ages, than to carry on an universal 
degeneracy among mankind, and to finish it by a like diligent 
application, in deluding the generality of the race, and them 
as they came on gradually into life ; this he found the less 
difl3.cult, because of the first defection, which spread like a 
contagion upon the earth immediately after. 

The first evidence we have of his success in this mischievous 
design, was in the building that great stupendous staircase, 
for such it seems it was intended, called Babel, which, if the 
whole world had not been drunk, or otherwise infatuated,, 
they would never have undertaken ; • even Satan himself could 
never have prevailed with them to undertake such a prepos- 
terous piece of work, for it had neither end or means, possibility 
or probability in it. 

I must confess I am sometimes apt to vindicate our old 
ancestors in my thoughts, from the charge itself, as we generally 
understand it, namely, that they really designed to build a 
tower which should reach up to heaven, or that it should 
secure them in case of another flood ; and Father Casaubon 
is of my opinion, whether I am of his or no, is a question by 
itself ; his opinion is, that the confusion w2s nothing but a 
breach among the undertakers and directors of the work, and 
that the building was designed chiefly for a storehouse for 
provisions, in case of a second Deluge ; as to their notion of 
its reaching up to heaven, he takes the expression to bo 
allegorical rather than literal, and only to mean that it should 
be exceeding high ; perhaps they might not be astronomers 
enough to measure the distance of space between the earth 
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$Lt 1 heaven^ as we pretend to do now ; but as Noab was then 
alive, and as we believe all his three sons were so too, thej 
were able to have informed them how absurd it was to suppose 
either Che one or the other, viz. 1. that they could build up to 
heaven ; or, 2. that they could build firm enough to resist, or 
high enough to overtop the waters, supposing such another 
flood should happen. I would rather think it was only that 
they intended to build a most glorious and magnificent city^ 
where they might all inhabit together ; and that this tower 
was to be built for ornament and ^so for strength, or, as above, 
and for a storehouse to lay up vast magazines of provisions, 
in case of extraordinary floods or other events, the city being 
built in a great plain, namely, the plains of Shinnar, near the 
river Euphrates. 

But the story, as it is recorded, suits better with Satan’s 
measures at that time ; and as he was from the beginning 
prompting them to everything that was contrary to the 
happiness of man, so the more preposterous it was, and the 
more inconsistent with common sense, the more to his purpose^ 
and it showed the more what a complete conquest he had 
gained over the reason as well as the religion of mankind at 
that time. 

Again ; it is evident in this case, they were not only acting 
contrary to the nature of things, but contrary to the design 
and to the command of heaven ; for God’s command was 
that they should replenish the earth, that is, that they should 
spread their habitations over it, and people the whole globe ; 
whereas they were pitching in one place, as if they were not 
to multiply sufficient to take up any more. 

But what cared the Devil for that ; or, to put it a little 
handsomer, that was what Satan aimed at ; for it was enough 
to him to bring mankind to act just contrary to what heaven 
had directed or commanded them in anything, and if possible 
in everything. 

But God himself put a stop to this foolish piece of work, 
and it was time indeed to do so, for a madder thing the Devil 
himself never proposed to them ; I say, God himself put a 
stop to this new undertaking, and disappointed the Devil ; 
and how was it done? not in judgment and anger, as perhaps 
the Devil expected and hoped for, but, as pitying the simpliciy 
of ’ that dreaming creatm-e man, he confused their speech, or 
as some say, divided and coxi fused their councils, so that they 
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could not agree with one another, which would be the same 
thing as not to understand one another : or he put a new 
Shibboleth upon their tongues, thereby separating them into 
tribes or families, for, by this, every family found themselves 
under a necessity of keeping together, and this naturally 
increased that differing jargons of language, for at first it 
might be no more. 

What a confusion this was to them we all know, by their 
being obliged to leave off their building, and immediately 
separating one from another ; but what a surprise it was to 
Lbe old serpent, that remains to be considered of, for indeed it 
belongs to his history. 

Satan had never met with any disappointment in all his 
wicked attempts till now; for first, he succeeded evei\ to 
triumph upon Eve, he did the like upon Cain, and, in short, 
upon the whole world, one man (Noah) excepted, when l;e 
blended the sons of God and the daughters of hell, for so the 
word is understood, together, in promiscuous voluptuous 
living as well as generation. 

As to the Deluge, authors are not agreed whether it was a 
disappointment to the Devil or no, it might be indeed a 
surprise to him, for though Noah had preached of it for a 
hundred years together, yet as he (Satan) daily prompted the 
people not to heed or believe what that old fellow Noah said 
to them, and to ridicule his whimsical building a monstrous 
tub to swim or float in, when the said Deluge should come, 
so I am of the opinion he did not believe it himself, and am 
positive he could not foresee it, by any insight into futurity 
that he was master of. 

It is true, the astronomers tell us, there was a very terrible 
comet seen in the air, that it appeared for one hundred and 
eighty days before the Flood, continually, and that as it 
approached nearer and nearer every day all the while, so that 
at last it burst and fell down in a continual spout or stream 
of water, being of a watery substance, and the quantity so 
great that it was forty days a falling ; so that this comet not 
only foretold the Deluge or drowning of the earth, but actually 
performed it, and drowned it from itself. 

But, to leave this tale to them that told it, let us consider 
the Devil, surprised, and a little amazed, at the absorption or 
inundation, or whatever we are to call it, of the earth in fhe 
Deluge , not, I say, that be was much concerned af itf 
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perliaps just the contrary ; and if God would drown it again, 
and as often as he thought fit, I do not see, hy anything I 
meet with in Satan’s history, or in the nature of him, that 
he would be at all disturbed at it ; all that I can see in it, 
that could give Satan any concern, would be that all his 
favourites were gone, and he had his work to do over again, 
to lay a foundation for a new conquest in the generation that 
was to come ; but in this his prospect was fair enough, for 
why should he be discoiu’aged, when he had now eight people 
to work upon, who met 'with such success when he had but 
two ? and why should he question breaking in now where 
nature was already vitiated and corrupted, when he had before 
conquered the same nature when in its primitive rectitude 
and purity, just come out of the hands of its Maker, and 
fortified with the awe of his high and solemn command just 
given them, and the threatening of death also annexed to it 
if broken ? 

But I go back to the affair of Babel : this confusion of 
language or of councils, take it which way you will, was the 
first disappointment that I find the Devil met with in all his 
attempts and practices upon mankind, or upon the new 
creation, which I mentioned above ; for now he foresaw 
what would follow ; namely, that the people would separat 
and spread themselves over the whole surface of the earth 
and a thousand new scenes of action would appear, in whicl 
he therefore prepares himself to behave as he should so 
occasion. 

How the Devil learned to speak all the languages that were 
now to he used, and how many languages they were, the 
several ancient writers of the Devil’s story have not yet 
determined ; some tell us they were divided only into fifteen, 
some into seventy-two, others into one hundred and eighty, 
and others again into several thousands. 

It also remains a doubt with me, and, I suppose, will be 
BO with others also, whether Satan has yet found out a method 
to converse with mankind without the help of language and 
words, or not ; seeing man has no other medium of convers- 
ing, no not with himself : this I have not time to enter upon 
here ; however, this seems plain to me, viz., that the Devil 
soon learned to make mankind understand him, whatever 
language he spoke, and no doubt but ho found ways and 
means to understand them, whatever language they spoke* 
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AAer the confusion of languages, the people necefesatliy 
sorted themselves into families and tribes, every family 
understanding their own particular speech, and that only ; 
and these families multiplying grew into nations, and those 
nations wanting room, and seeking out habitations, wandered 
some this way, some that, till they found out countries respec- 
tively proper for their settling ; and they became a kingdom^ 
spreading r’^d possessing still more and more land as tlieir 
people increased, till at last the whole earth was scarce big 
enough for them. This presented Satan with an opportunity 
to break in upon their morals at another door, viz., their 
pride ; for men being naturally proud and envious, nations 
and tribes began to jostle with one another for room ; either 
one nation enjoyed better accommodations, or had a better 
soil or a more favourable climate than another ; and these 
being numerous and strong thrust the other out, and 
encroached upon their land ; the other liking their situation, 
prepare for their defence, and so began oppression, invasion, 
war, battle, and blood; Satan all the while beating the 
drums, and his attendants clapping their hands, as men do 
when they set dogs on upon one another. 

The bringing mankind thus to war and confusion, as it was 
the first game the Devil played after the confounding of 
languages and divisions at Babel, so it was a conquest upon 
mankind, purely devilish, born from hell, and so exactly 
tinctured with Satan’s original sin, ambition, that it really 
transformed men into mere devils ; for when is man trans- 
formed into the very image of Satan himself, when is he 
turned into a mere devil, if it is not when he is fighting with 
his fellow creatures, and dipping his hands in the blood of 
his own kind? Let his picture be considered, — the fire of 
hell, flames or sparkles in his eyes, a voracious grin sits upon 
his countenance, rage and fury distort the muscles of his 
face, his passions agitate his whole body, and he is metamor- 
phosed from a comely beauteous angelic creature into a fury, 
a satyr, a terrible and frightful monster, nay, into a devil ; 
for Satan himself is described by the same word, which on 
his very account is changed into a substantive, and the devils 
are called Furies. 

This sowing the seeds of strife in the world, and bringing 
nations to fight and make war upon one another, would take 
up a great part of the Devirs history, and abundance oi 
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6SLtta6rdinary things would occur in relating the particulars ; 
for there have been very great con'flagrations kindled in the 
world, by theai'tifice of hell under this head, viz., of making 
war ; in which it has been the Devil’s masterpiece, and he 
has indeed shown himself a workman in it, that he has 
wheedled mankind into strange unnatural notions of things, 
in order to propagate and support the fighting principle in 
the world ; such as laws of war, fair fighting, behaving like 
men of honour, fighting to the last drop, and the like, by 
which killing and murdering is understood to be justifiable. 
Virtue and a true greatness of spirit is rated now by rules 
which God never appointed, and the standard of honour is 
quite different from that of reason and of nature : bravery is 
denominated, not from a fearless undaunted spiiit in the just 
defence of life and liberty, but from a daring defiance of God 
and man, fighting, killing, and treading under foot his follow 
creatures, at the ordinary command of the officer, whether it 
be right or wrong, and whether it be in a just defence of life, 
and our country’s life, that is liberty, or whether it be for the 
support of 4^j^ry and oppression. 

A prudent avoiding causeless quarrel is called cowardice, 
and to take an affront, baseness, and meanness of spirit ; to 
refuse fighting, and put life at a cast on the point of a sword, 
a practise forbid by the laws of God and of all good govern- 
ment, is yet called cowardice ; and a man is bound to die, 
duelling, or live and be laughed at. 

This trumping up these imaginary things called bravery 
and gallantry, naming them virtue and honour, is all from 
the Devil’s new management, and his subtle influencing the 
minds of men to fly in the face of God and nature, and to 
act against his senses ; nor but for his artifice in the manage- 
ment, could it be possible that such inconsistencies could go 
down with mankind, or they could pass such absurd things 
among them for reasoning ; for example, A. is found in bed 
with B.’s wife, B. is the person injured, and therefore offended 
and coming into the chamber with his sword in his hand, A. 
exclaims loudly, Why sir, you won’t murder me, will you ? 
as you are a man of honour let me rise and take my sword, 

A very good stoxy indeed ! fit for nobody but the Devi 
to put into any man’s head ; but so it is, B. being put in 
mind, forsooth, that he is a man of honour, starts back and 
must act the honourable part ; so he lets A. get up, put oa 
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Lifl clothes and take his sword; then they fight, and B. 
is killed for his honour ; whereas, had the laws of God, oi 
nature, and of reason, taken place, the adulterer and the 
adulteress should have been taken prisoners and carried before 
the judge; and being taken in the fact, should have been 
immediately sentenced, he to the block, and she to the stake, 
and the innocent abused husband had no reason to have run 
any risk of his life for being made a cuckold. 

But thus has Satan abused the reason of man, and if a 
man does me the greatest injury in the world, I must do 
myself justice upon him, by venturing my life upon an even 
lay with him, and must fight him upon an equal hazard, in 
which the injured person is as often killed as the person 
offering the injury ; suppose now it be in the same case as 
above, a man abuses my wife, and then, to give me satisfac- 
tion, tells me, he will fight me, which the French call doing 
me reason ; No, sir, say I, let me lie with your wife too, and 
then, if you desire it, I may fight you ; then I am upon even 
terms with you : but this indeed is the reasoning which the 
Devil has brought mankind to at this day. But^to go back 
to the subject, viz., the Devil bringing the nations to fall out, 
and to quarrel for room in the world, and so to fight, in 
order to dispossess one another of their settlements. This 
began at a time w'hen certainly there were places enough in 
the world for every one to choose in, and therefore the Devil, 
not the want of elbowroom, must be the occasion of it ; and 
it is carried on ever since, as apparently from the same inte- 
rest, and by the same original. 

But we shall meet with this part again very often in the 
Devil’s story, and as we bring him farther on in the manage- 
ment of mankind ; I therefore lay it by for the present, and 
come to the next step the Devil took with mankind after the 
confusion of languages, and this was in the affair of worship. 
It does not appear yet that ever the Devil was so bold,' as 
either, 

1. To set himself up to be worshipped as a god ; or, which 
/as still worse, 

2. To persuade men to believe there was no God at all to 
worship. 

Both these are introduced since the Deluge, one indeed by 
the Devil, who soon found means to set himself up for a god 
in many paits of the world, and holds it to this day ; but th€ 
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last is brought in by the invention of men, in which it must 
be confessed man has outsinned the Devil ; for to do Saian 
justice, he never thought it could ever pass upon mankind, 
or that anything so gross would go down with them ; so that, 
in short, these modern casuists, in the reach of our days, have, 
I say, outsinned the Devil. 

As then both these are modern inventions, Satan went on 
gradually, and being to work upon human nature by strata- 
gem, not by force, it would have been to gross to have set 
himself up as an object of worship at first, it was to be done 
step by step ; for example : 

1, It was sufficient to bring mankind to a neglect of God, 
to worship him by halves, and give little or no regard 
to his laws, and so grow loose and immoral, in direct 
contradiction to his commands ; this would not go down 
with them at first, so the Devil went on gradually. 

2. From a negligence in worshipping the true God, he by 
degrees introduced the worship of false gods; and to 
introduce this, he began with the sun, moon, and stars, 
called, in the holy text, the host of heaven ; these had a 
greater majesty upon them, and seemed fitter to com- 
mand the homage of mankind ; so it was not the hardest 
thing in the world to bring men, when they had once 
forgotten the true God, to embrace the worship of such 
gods as those. 

8. Having thus debauched their principles in worship, and 
led them from the true and only object of worship, to a 
false, it was the easier to carry them on ; so, in a few 
gradations more, he brought them to downright idolatry, 
and even in that idolatry he proceeded gradually too •, 
for he began with awful names, such as were vcnerabh 
in the thoughts of men, as Baal or Bell, which, in Chal 
daic and Hebrew, signifies lord or sovereign, or miglity 
and magnificent, and this was therefore a name ascribed 
at first to the true God, but afterwards they descended 
to make images and figures to represent him, and then 
they were called by the same name as Baal, Baalim, and 
afterwards Bell, from which, by a hellish degeneracy, 
Satan brought mankind 'to adore every block of their 
own hewing, and to worshipping stocks, stones, monsters, 
hobgoblins, and every sordid frightful thing, and at last| 
the DeHl himself. 
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WhKt notions some people may entertain of the forward^ 
ness of the first ages of the world, to run into idolatry, I do 
not inquire here ; I know they tell us strange things, of its 
being the product of mere nature, one remove from its primi- 
tive state ; but I, who pretend to have so critically inquired 
into Satan’s history, can assure you, and that from very good 
authority, that the Devil did not find it so easy a task, to 
obliterate the knowledge of the true God, in the minds and 
consciences of men, as those people suggest- 

It is true, he carried things a great length under the patri- 
archal governmeirt of the first ages, but still he was sixteen 
hundred years bringing it to pass ; and though we have reason 
to believe the old world, before the Flood, was arrived to a 
very great height of wickedness, and Ovid veiy nobly describes 
it by the war of the Titans against Jupiter, yet we do not read 
that ever Satan was come to such a length as to bring them 
to idolatry ; indeed we do read of wars carried on among 
them, whether it was one nation against another, or only 
personal, we cannot tell : but the world seemed to be swal- 
lowed up in a life of wickedness, that is to say, of luxury and 
lewdness, rapine and violence, and there were giants among 
them, and men of renown, that is to say, men famed for their 
mighty valour, great actions in war wo may suppose, and 
their strength, who personally oppressed others. We read 
of no considerable wars, indeed, but it is not to be doubted 
there were such wars, or else it is to be understood that they 
lived, in common, a life somewhat like the brutes, the strong 
devouring the weak ; for the text says, the whole earth was 
"filled with violence^ hunting and tearing one another to pieces, 
either for dominion or for wealth, either for ambition or for 
avarice, we know not well which. 

Thus far the old antediluvian world went, and very wicked 
they were, there is no doubt of that ; but we have reason to 
believe there was no idolatry, the Devil had not brought them 
to that length yet ; perhaps it would soon have followed, but 
the Deluge intervened. 

After the Deluge, as I have said, he had all his work to 
do over again, and he went on by the same steps ; first he 
brought them to violence and war, then to oppression and 
tyranny, then to neglect of true worship, then to false wor- 
ship, ^d then idolatry by the mere natural consequence of 
the thing. Who were the first nation or people that fell from 
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the worship of the true God, is something hard to determine; 
the Devil, who certainly of all God’s creatures is best able to 
inform us, having left us nothing upon record upon that sub- 
ject, but we have reason to believe it was thus iutroduced: 

Nimrod was the grandson of Ham, Noah’s second son, the 
same who was cursed by his father for exposing him in his 
drunkenness ; this Nimrod was the first who it seems Satan 
picked out for a hero : here he inspired him with ambitious 
thoughts, dreams of empire, and having the government of 
all the rest, that is to say, universal monarchy ; the very 
same bait with which he has played upon the frailty of princes, 
and ensnared the greatest of them ever since, even from his 
most august imperial majesty. King Nimrod the First, to his 
most Christian majesty, Louis XIV., and many a mighty 
monarch between. 

Wlien these mighty monarchs and men of fame went off 
the stage, the world had their memories in esteem many ages 
after ; and as their great actions were no otherwise recorded 
than by oral tradition, and the tongues and memories of 
fallible men, time and the custom of magnifying the past 
actions of kings, men soon fabled up their histories, Satan 
assisting, into miracle and wonder ; hence their names were 
had in veneration more and more ; statues and bustoes repre- 
senting their persons and great actions were set up in public 
places, till from heroes and champions they made gods of 
them, and thus, Satan prompting, the world was quickly 
filled with idols. 

This Nimrod is he who, according to the received opinion, 
though. I do not find Satan^s histoiy exactly concurring with 
it, was first called Belus, then Baal, and worshipped in most 
of the eastern countries under those names ; sometimes with 
additions of surnames, according to the several countries, or 
people, or towns where he was particularly set up, as Baal 
Peer, Baal Zephon, Baal Phegor, and in other places plain 
Baal; as Jupiter, in after times, had the like additions, as 
Jupiter Ammon, Jupiter Capitolinus, Jupiter Pistor, Jupiter 
Peretrius, and about ten or twelve Jupiters more. 

I must acknowledge, that I think it was a masterpiece of 
hell to bring the world to idolatry so soon after they had had 
such an eminent example of the infinite power of the true 
God, as was seen in the Deluge ; and particularly in the 
escape of Noah in the ark, to bring them (even before Noah 
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or his sons were dead) to forget whose hand it was, and give 
the homage of the world to a name, and that a name of a 
* mortal man, dead and rotten, who was famous for nothing 
when he was alive but blood and war ; I say, to bring the 
world to set up this nothing, this mere name, nay, the very 
image and picture of him, for a god, it was first a mark of 
most prodigious stupidity in the whole race of man, a mon- 
strous degeneracy from nature, and even from common sense ; 
and, in the next place, it was a token of an inexpressible 
craft and subtlety in the Devil, who had now gotten the 
people into so full and complete a management, that, in short, 
he could have brought them, by the same rule, to have wor- 
shipped anything ; and in a little while more, did bring 
many of them to worship himself, plain devil as he was, and 
knowing him to be such. 

As to the antiquity of this horrible defection of mankind, 
though we do not find the beginning of it particularly recorded, 
yet we are certain it was not long after the confusion of 
Babel ; for Ninrod, as is said, was no more than Noah’s 
great grandson, and Noah himseif, I suppose, might be alive 
some years after Nimrod was born ; and as Nimrod was not 
long dead before they forgot that he was a tyrant and a 
murderer, and made a Baal, that is a lord or idol, of him ; 1 
say, he was not long dead, for Nimrod was born in the year 
of the world 1847, and built Babylon, the year 1879 ; and 
we find Terah, the father of Abram, who lived from the year 
1879, was an idolater, as was doubtless Bethuel, who was 
Terah’s grandson ; for we find Laban, who was Bethuel’s 
son, was so, and all this was during the life of the first post- 
diluvian family, for Terah was born within one hundred and 
ninety-three years after the Flood, and one hundred and fifty- 
seven years before Noah was dead ; and even Abram himself 
was eight-and-fifty years old before Noah died, and yet 
idolatry had been then, in all probability, above a hundred 
years practised in the world. 

N.B, It is worth remark here, what a terrible advantage 
the Devil gained by the debauching poor Noah, and 
drawing him into the sin of Drunkenness ; for by this, 
as I said, he silenced and stopped the mouth of the great 
preacher of righteousness, that father and patriarch of 
the whole world, who not being able, for the shame of 
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his own foul miscarriage, to pretend to instruct oi 
reprove the world any more, the Devil took hold of them 
immediately, and for want of a prophet to warn and 
admonish, run that little of religion which there might 
he left in Shem and Japhet, quite out of the world, and 
deluged them all in idolatry. 

How long the whole world may be said to be thus over- 
whelmed in ignorance and idolatry, we may make some toler- 
able guess at by the history of Abraham ; for it was not till 
God called him from his father’s house, that any such thing 
as a church was established in the world ; nor even then, 
except in his own family and successors, for almost four 
hundred years after that call; and till God brought the 
Israelites back out of Egypt, the whole world may be said to 
be involved in idolatiy and Devil worship. 

So absolute a conquest had the Devil made over mankind 
immediately after the Flood, and all taking its rise and 
beginning at the fatal defeat of Noah, who had he lived 
untainted and invulnerable, as he had done for six hundred 
years before, would have gone a great way to have stemmed 
the torrent of wickedness which broke in upon mankind ; and 
therefore the Devil, I say, was very cunning, and very much 
in the right of it, take him as he is a mere devil, to attack 
Noah personally, and give him a blow so soon. 

It is true, the Devil did not immediately rase out the notion 
of religion, and of a God, from the minds of men, nor could 
he easily suppress the principle of worship and homage to be 
paid to a sovereign being, the author of nature and guide of 
the world ; the Devil saw this clearly in the first ages of the 
new world, and therefore, as I have said, he proceeded poli- 
tically and by degrees. That it was so, is evident from the 
story of Job and his three friends, who, if we may take it for 
a history, not a fable, and may judge of the time of it by the 
length of Job’s life, and by the family of Eliphaz thcTemanite, 
who, it is manifest, was at least grandson or great grandson 
to Esau, Isaac’s eldest son, and by the language of Abimelech, 
King of Gerar, to Abraham, and of Laban to Jacob, both the 
latter being at the same time fdolaters ; I say, if we may 
judge of it by all these, there were still very sound notions 
of religion in the minds of men ; nor could Satan with aU 
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Lis cunning and policy deface those ideas, and root them out 
of the minds of the people. 

And this put him upon taking new measures to keep up 
his interest and preserve the hold he got upon mankind ; and 
his method was, like himself, subtle and politic to the last 
degree, as his whole history makes appear ; for seeing he 
found they could not but believe the being of a God, and that 
they would needs worship something, it is evident he had ho 
game left him to play but this, namely, to set up wrong 
notions of worship, and bring them to a false worship instead 
of a true, supposing the object worshipped to be still the 
same. 

To finish this stratagem, he first insinuates that the true 
God was a terrible, a dreadful, unapproachable being ; that 
to see him was so frightful, that it would be present death ; 
that to worship him immediately, was a presumption which 
would provoke his wrath ; and that as he was a consuming 
fire in himself, so he would bum up those in his anger that 
dared to offer up any sacrifice to him, but by the interposition 
of some medium which might receive their adorations in his 
name. 

Hence it occurred presently, that subordinate gods were 
to be found out and set up, to whom the people might pay 
the homage due to the supreme God, and who they might 
worship in his name; this I take from the most ancient 
account of idolatry in the world ; nor indeed could the Devil 
' himself find out any other reason why men should canonize, 
or rather deify, their princes and men of fame, and worship 
them after they were dead, as if they could save them from 
death and calamity, who were not able to save themselves 
when they were alive ; much less could Satan bring men to 
swallow so gross, so absurd a thing, as the bowing the knee 
to a stock or a stone, a calf, an 03C, a lion, nay, the image or 
figure of a calf, such as the Israelites made at Mount Sinai, 
and say, These be thy gods, 0 Israel, who brought thee out oj 
the land of Egypt 

Having thus, I say, brought them to satisfy themselves that 
they worshipped the true God and no other, under the figures 
and appearances which they made to represent him, it was 
easy after that to worship anything for the true God ; ax‘d 
thus in a few ages they worshipped nothing but idols, even 
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throughout the whole world ; nor has the Devil lost this hold 
in some parts of the world, nay, not in most parts of the ' 
world to this day ; he holds still all the eastern parts of Asia, 
and the southern parts of Africa, and the northern parts ol 
Europe, and in them the vast countries of China and Tartary, 
Persia and India, Guinea, Ethiopia, Zanquebar, Congo, 
Angola, Monomotapa, &c., in all which, except Ethiopia, 
we find no vestiges of any other worship but that of idols, 
monsters, and even the Devil himself; till after the very 
coming of our Saviour, and even then, if it be true, that the 
Gospel was preached in the Indies and China by St. Thomas, 
and in other remote countries by other of the apostles ; wo 
see that whatever ground Satan lost, he seems to have re- 
covered it again ; and all Asia and Africa is at present 
overrun with Paganism or Mahometanism, which I think of 
the two is rather the worst ; besides all America, a part of 
the world, as some say, equal in bigness to all the other, in 
which the Devil’s kingdom was never interrupted from its 
first being inhabited, whenever it was, to the first discovery 
of it by the European nations in the sixteenth century. 

In a word, the Devil got what we may call an entire 
victory over mankind, and drove the worship of the true God, 
in a manner, quite out of the world, forcing, as it were, his 
Maker in a new kind of creation, the old one proving thus 
ineffectual to recover a certain number by force and mere 
omnipotence to return to their duty, serve him, and worship 
him ; but of that hereafter. 


CHAPTER XL 

OF God’s CAttiNG a church out of the midst op a degenerate 

WORDD, AND OF SATAN’S NEW MEASURES UPON THAT INCIDENT; 
HOW HE ATTACKED THEM iMMEDIATBLf, AND HIS SUCCESS IN 
THOSE ATTACKS. 

Satak having, as I have said in tlie preceding chapter, made, 
as it were, a full conquest of mankind, debauching them all 
to idolatry, and brought them at least to worshipping the true 
God by the wretched medium of corrupt and idolatrous 
representations ; God seemed to have no true servants or 
worshippers left in the world, but, if I may be allowed to 
speak so, wa';^ obliged, in order to restore the world to theii' 
VOL. m. ^ ^ 
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senses ngdlij to call a select number out from among tlid 
rfest^ Wbo he himself undertook should own his godhead or 
supreme authorityj and worship him as he required to be 
M orshipped ; this> I say, God was obliged to do, because it 
is evident it has not been done so much by the choice and 
council of men, for Satan would have overruled that part, as 
by the power and energy of some irresistible and invincible 
operation, and this our divines give high names to ; but be it 
what they will, it is the second defeat or disappointment that 
the Devil has met with in his progress in the world; the first 
I have spoken of already. 

It is true, Satan very well understood what was threatened 
to him in the original promise to the woman, immediately 
after the fall, namely, Thou shalt bruise his head^ ^c., but he 
did not expect it so suddenly, but thought himself sure of 
mankind, till the fulness of time when the Messiah should 
come ; and therefore it was a great surprise to him to see 
that Abraham, being called, was so immediately received and 
established, though he did not so immediately follow the voice 
that directed him ; yet in him, in his loins, was all God's 
church at that time contained. 

In the calling Abraham, it is easy to see that there was no 
other way for God to form a Church, that is to say, to single 
out a people to himself, as the world was then stated, but by 
immediate revolution and voice from heaven. All mankind 
were gone over to the enemy, overwhelmed in idolatry, in a 
word, were engaged to the Devil ; God Almighty, or, as the 
Scripture distinguishes him, the Lord, the true God, was out 
of the question ; mankind knew little or nothing of him, much 
less did they know anything of his worship, or that there was 
such a being in the world. 

Well might it be said the Lord appeared to Abraham, 
Gen. xii. 7, for if God had not appeared himself, he must 
have sent a messenger from heaven, and perhaps it was so 
too, for he had not one true servant or worshipper that we 
know of, then on earth, to send on that erx’and ; no prophet, 
no preacher of righteousness ; Noah was dead, and had been 
so above seventeen years ; and if he had not, his preaching, 
as I observed after his great miscarriage, had but little effect ; 
we are indeed told, that Noah left behind him certain rules 
and orders for the true worship of God, which were called 
the precepts of Noah, and remained in the world for a long 
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time ; though, how written, when neither any letters* much 
less writing, were known in the world, is a difficulty which 
remains to he solved ; and this makes me look upon those 
laws, called the Precepts of Noah, to he a modern inyention, 
as I do also the Alphdbetum Noaclii, which Bochart pretends 
to give an account of. 

But to leave that fiction, and come back to Abraham ; God 
called him, whether at first by voice, without any vision ; 
whether in a dream or night vision, which was very signi- 
ficant in those days ; or whether by some awful appearance, 
we know not ; the second time, it is indeed said expressly, 
God appeared to him ; he it which way it will, God himself 
called him, showed him the land of Canaan, gave him the 
promise of it for his posterity, and, withal, gave him such a 
faith, that the Devil soon found there was no room for him 
to meddle with Abraham. This is certain, we do not read 
that the Devil ever so much as attempted Abraham at all : 
some will suggest that the command to Abraham, to go and 
offer up his son Isaac, was a temptation of the Devil, if 
possible, to defeat the gloi’ious work of God’s calling a holy 
seed into the world ; for the first, if Abraham had disobeyed 
that call, the new favourite had been overcome and made a 
rebel of, or secondly, if he had obeyed, then the prpmised 
seed had been cut off, and Abraham defeated ; but as the 
text is express that God himself proposed it to Abraham, I 
shall not start the suggestions of the critics in bar of the 
sacred oracle. 

Be it one way or other, Abraham showed a hero-like 
faith and courage, and if the Devil had been the author of 
it, he had seen himself disappointed in both his views ^ 1. by 
Abraham’s ready and bold compliance, as believing it to be 
God’s command ; and, 2. by the divine countermand of the 
execution, just as the fatal knife was lifted up. 

But if the Devil left Abraham, and made no attack upon 
him, seeing him invulnei'able, he made himself amends upon 
the other branch of his family, his poor nephew, Lot ; who, 
notwithstanding he was so immediately under the particular 
care of heaven, as that the angel who was sent to destroy 
Sodom could do nothing till he was out of it ; and who, though 
after ho had loft Zoar, and was retired into a cave to dwell, 
fot the subtle Devil found him out, deluded his two daughters, 
took an advantage of the fright they had ^been in about Sodom 
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and Gomorrab, made them believe the whole world was burnt 
too, as well as those cities, and that, in short, they could 
never have any husbands, &c., and so in their abundant con- 
cern to repeople the world, and that the race of mankind 
might not be destroyed, they go and lie with their own father ; 
the Devil telling them doubtless how to do it, by intoxicating 
his head with wine ; in all which story, whether they were 
not as drunk as their father, seems to be a question, or else 
they could not have supposed all the men in the earth were 
consumed, when they knew that the little city Zoar had been 
preserved for their sakes. 

This now was the third conquest Satan obtained by the 
gust of human appetite ; that is to say, once by eating and 
twice by drinking, or drunkenness, and still the last was the 
worst and most shameful ; for Lot, however his daughters 
managed him, could not pretend he did not understand what 
the strength of wine was ; and one would have thought after 
80 terrible a judgment as that of Sodom was, which was, as 
we may say, executed before his face, his thoughts should 
have been too solemnly engaged in praising God for sparing 
his life, to be made drunk, and that two nights together. 

But the Devil played his game sure, he set his two daugh- 
ters to work, and as the Devil’s instruments seldom fail, so 
he secured his by that hellish stratagem of deluding the 
daughters to think all the world was consumed but they 
two and their father : to be sure the old man could not sus- 
pect that his daughters’ design was so wicked as indeed it 
was, or that they intended to debauch him with wine, and 
made him drink till he knew not what he did. 

Now. the Devil, having canied his game here, gained a 
great point ; for as there were but two religious families in 
the world before, from whence a twofold generation might bo 
supposed to rise, religious and righteous like their parents, 
viz., that of Abraham and this of Lot ; this crime ruined the 
hopes of one of them ; it could no more be said that just Lot 
was in being, who vexed his righteous soul from day to day 
with the wicked behaviour of the people of Sodom ; righteous 
Lot was degenerated into drunken incestuous Lot ; Lot, fallen 
from what he was, to be a wicked and unrighteous man ; no 
pattern of virtue, no reprover of the age, but a poor fallen 
degenerate patriarch, who could now no more reprove or 
exhort, but look down and be ashamed, and had nothing to 
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do but to repent ; and see tbe poor mean excuses of^^ftliBv 
three ; — 

Eve says. The serpent beguiled me,^ and I dideaU 

Noah says, My grandson beguiled me^ or the wine beguiled me, 
and I did drink. 

Lot says, 3fy daughters beguiled me, and I also did drink. 

It is observable, that, as I said above, Noah was silenced, 
and his preaching at an end, after that one action, so the 
like may be said of Lot ; and, in short, you never hear one 
word more of either of them after it ; as for mankind, both 
were useless to them, and as to themselves, we never read of 
any of their repentance, nor have we much reason to believe 
they did repent. 

From this attack of the Devil upon Lot, we hear no more , 
of the Devil being so busily employed as he had been before 
in the world ; he had indeed but little to do, for all the rest 
of fhe world was his own, lulled asleep under the witchcraft 
of idolatry, and are so still. 

But it could not be long that the Devil lay idle : as soon as 
God called himself a people, the Devil could not be at rest 
till he attacked them. 

Wherever God sets up a house of prayer. 

The Devil always builds a chapel there, 

Abraham indeed went off the stage free, and so did Isaac 
too, they were a kind of first-rate saints ; we do not so much 
as read of any failing they had, or of anything the Devil 
had ever the face to offer to them ; no, or with Jacob either, 
if you will excuse him for beguiling his brother Esau, of 
both his birthright and his blessing, but he was busy enough 
with all his children : for example, — 

He sent Judah to his sheep-shearing, and placed a whore 
(Tamar) in his way, in the posture of temptation, so 
made him commit incest and whoredom both together. 

He sent incestuous Reuben to lie with his father’s concu- 
bine, Billah, 

lie sent Dinah to the ball, to dance with the Sichemito 
ladies, and play the whore with their master.^ 

He enraged Simeon and Levi, at the supposed injury, and 

' then prompted them to revenge, for which their father 
heartily cursed them. 

Hi them altogether to fall upon pooi Joseph, first ta 
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murder him intention&illy, *\Ttcl then actually sell him to 
the Midianites. 

He made them show the party coloured coat and tell a lie 
to their father, to make the poor old man believe Joseph 
was killed by a lion, &c. 

Ho sent Potiphar’s wife to attack Joseph’s chastity, and 
filled her with rage at the disappointment. 

He taught Joseph to swear by the life of Pharaoh. 

In a word, he debauched the w’hole race, except Benjamin,, 
and never man had such a set of sons, so wicked and so 
notorious, after so good an introduction into the world as 
they all of them had, to be sure; for Jacob, no doubt, gave 
them as good instruction as the circumstances of his wander- , 
ing condition would allow him to do. 

We must now consider the Devil and his affairs in a quite 
differing situation : when the world first appeared, peopled 
by the creating power of God, he had only Adam and Eve 
to take care of, and I think he plied his time with them to 
purpose enough ; after the Deluge he had Noah only to pitch 
upon, and be quickly conquered him by the instigation of 
his grandson. 

At the building of Babel, he guided them by their acting 
all in a body as one man, so th.^t in short, he managed them 
with ease, taking them as a body politic, and- we find they 
came into his snare as one man ; but now, the children of 
Israel multiplying in the land of their- bondage, and God 
seeming to show a particular concern for them, the Devil 
was obliged to new measures, stand at a distance, and look 
on for some time. 

The Egyptians were plagued even without his help, nor 
though the cunning artist, as I said, stood and looked on, 
yet he durst not meddle ; nor could he make a few lice, the 
least and meanest of the armies of insects raised to afflict the 
Egyptians. 

However, when he perceived that God resolved to bring 
the Israelites out, he prepared to attend them, to watch them, 
and be at hand upon all the wicked occasions that might 
offer, as if he had been fuUy satisfied such occasions would 
offer, and that he should not fail to have an opportunity to 
draw them into some snai’e or another, and that therefore it 
was his business noi to be out of the way, but to be ready, as 
we say, to make his mmket of them in the best manner he 
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could: liow many ways he attempted them, nay, how many 
times he conquered them in their journey, we shall see 
presently. 

First, he put them in a fright at Baal-Zephon, where he 
thought he had drawn them into a noose, and where he s ent 
Pharaoh and his army to block them up between the mountains 
of Piahiroth and the Bed Sea ; but there indeed Satan was 
outwitted by Moses, so far as it appeared to be a human 
action, for he little thought of their going dry-footed through 
the sea, but depended upon having them all cut in pieces the 
next morning, by the Egyptians ; an eminent proof, by the 
way, that the Devil has no knowledge of events, or any 
insight into futurity; nay, that he has not so much as a 
second sight, or knows to-day what his Maker intends to do 
to-morrow ; for had Satan known that Grod intended to ford 
them over the sea, if he had not been able to have prevented 
the miracle, he would certainly have prevented the escape, by 
sending out Pharaoh and his army time enough to have taken 
the strand before them, and so have driven them to the 
necessity of travelling on foot round the north point of that 
sea, by the wilderness of Etan, where he would have pursued 
and harassed them with his cavalry, and in all probability 
have destroyed them: but the blind short-sighted Devil, 
perfectly in the dark, and unacquainted with futurity, knew 
nothing of the matter, was as much deceived as Pharaoh 
himself, stood still, flattering himself with the hopes of hia 
booty, and the revenge he should take upon them the next 
morning ; till he saw the frighted waves in an uproar, and to 
his utter astonishment and confusion, saw the passage laid 
open, and Moses leading his vast army in full march over 
the dry space ; nay, even then it is very probable Satan did 
not know, that if the Egyptians followed them, the sea would 
return upon and overwhelm them ; for I can hardly think so 
hard of the Devil himself, that if he had, he would have 
suffered, much less prompted, Pharaoh to follow the chase at 
such an expense ; so that either he must be an ignorant, 
unforosceing Devil, or a very ungrateful false Devil to his 
fiiends the Egyptians. 

I am inclined also to the more charitable opinion of Satau 
coo, because the escape of the Israelites was really a triumnh 
over himself; for the war was certainly his, or at least he 
ww to riiiffiVoU ; it wap fv victory over and 
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Egypt together,' and he would never have suffered the disgiace 
if he had known it beforehand ; that is to say, though he 
could not have prevented the escape of Israel, or the dividing 
the water, yet he might have warned the Egyptians, and 
cautioned them not to venture in after them. 

But we shall see a great many weak steps taken by the 
Devil in the affair of this very people, and their forty years’ 
wandering in the wilderness ; and though he was in some 
things successful, and wheedled them into many foolish and 
miserable murmurings and wrangling against God, and 
mutinies against poor Moses, yet the Devil was oftentimes 
baulked and disappointed ; and it is for this I’eason, that I 
choose to finish the first part of his history with the particular 
relation of his behaviour among the Jews, because also, we 
do not find any extraordinary things happening anywhere 
else in the world, for above one thousand five hundred years ; 
no variety, no revolutions, all the rest of mankind lay still 
under his yoke, quietly submitted to his government, did just 
as he bade them, worshipped every idol he set up, and, in a 
word, he had no difficulty with anybody but the J ews, and 
for this reason, I say, this part of his story will be the more 
useful and instructing. 

To return, therefore, to Moses, and his dividing the Red 
Sea : that the people went over or through it, that we have 
the sacred history for ; but how the Devil behaved, that you 
must come to me for, or I know not where you will find a 
true account of it, at least not in print. 

1. It was in the night they marched through ; whether the 
Devil saw it in the dark or no, that’s not my business. 

But when he had daylight for it, and viewed the next day’s 
work, I make no question but all Hell felt the surprise, the 
prey being thus snatched out of their hands unexpectedly. 
It is true, the Egyptian host was sent to him in their room, 
but that was not what he aimed at ; for he was sure enough 
of them his own way, and if it was not just at that time, yet 
he knew what and who they were ; but as he had devoured 
the whole Israelitish host in his imagination, to the tune of at 
least a million and a half of souls ; men, women, and children ; 
it was, no doubt, a great disappointment to the Devil to miss 
of his prey, and to see them all triumphing on the other side 
in safety. 

If i? tj'uc, Satan’s do Rpt mention this dpftnt. foT 
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historians are generally backward to register tlieir own mis- 
fortunes ; but as we have an account of the fact from 
other hands, so as we cannot question the truth of it, the 
nature of the thing will tell us it was a disappointment to the 
Devil, and a very great one too. 

1 cannot but observe here, that I think this part of the 
Devil’s story very entertaining, because of the great variety 
of incidents which appear in every part of it ; sometimes he 
is like a hunted fox, curveting and counter-running to avoid 
his being pursued and found out, while, at the same time, he 
is carrying on his secret designs to draw the people he pre- 
tends to manage, into some snare or other to their hurt ; at 
another time, though the comparison is a little too low for 
his dignity, like a monkey that has done mischief, and who, 
making his own escape, sits and chatters at a distance, as if 
he had triumphed in what he had done ; so Satan, when he 
had drawn them in to worship a calf, to offer strange fire, 
to set up a schism, and the like, and so to bring the divine 
vengeance upon themselves, leaving them in their distress, 
kept at a distance, as if he looked on with satisfaction to see 
them burned, swallowed up, swept away, and the like ; as the 
several stories relate. 

His indefatigable vigilance is, on the other hand, a useful 
caveat, as well as an improving view to us ; no sooner is 
he routed and exposed, defeated and disappointed in one 
enterprise, but he begins another, and, like a cunning gladiator, 
warily defends himself and boldly attacks his enemy at the 
same time. Thus we see him, up and down, conquering 
and conquered, through this whole part of his story, till at 
last, he receives a total defeat, of which you shall hear in its 
place ; in the mean time, let us take up his story again at the* 
Eed Sea, where he received a great blow, instead of which he, 
expected a complete victory; for, doubtless the Devil, and 
the King of Egypt too, thought of nothing but conquest at 
Piahiroth. 

However, though the triumph of the Israelites over the 
Egyptians must needs be a great mortification to the Devil, 
and exasperated him very much, yet the consequence was 
only this, viz., that Satan, like an enemy who is baulked and 
defeated, but not overcome, redoubles liis rage, and re- 
enforces his army, and what the Egyptians could not do for 
bQ T^polves to 40 iqv himself; thPP to his 
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opportunity for what mischief might offer, being defeated, and 
provoked, I say, at the slur that was put upon him, he re*^ 
solves to follow them into the wilderness, and many a vile 
prank he played them there 5 as first, he straitens them for 
water, and makes them murmur against God, and against 
Moses, within a very few days, nay, hours, of their great 
deliverance of all. 

Nor was this all ; but in less than one year more, we find 
them (at his instigation too), setting up a golden calf, and 
making all the people dance about it at mount Sinai ; even 
when God himself had but just before appeared to them in 
the terrors of a burning fire upon the top of the mountain ; 
and what was the pretence ? Truly, nothing but that they had 
lost Moses, who used to be their guide, and he had hid himself 
, in the mount, and had not been seen in forty days, so that they 
"could not tell what was become of him. This put them all into 
confusion ; a poor pretence, indeed, to turn them all back to 
idolatry 1 but the watchful Devil took the hint, pushed the 
advantage, and insinuated that they should never see Moses 
again, that he was certainly devoured by venturing too near 
the flashes of fire in the mount, and presuming upon the 
liberty he had taken before ; in a word, that God had de- 
stroyed Moses, or he was starved te death for want of food, 
having been forty days and forty nights absent. 

All these were, it is true, in themselves most foolish sug- 
gestions, considering Moses was admitted to the vision of God, 
and that God had been pleased to appear to him in the most 
intimate manner ; that as they might depend God would not 
destroy his faithful servant, so they might have concluded he 
was able to support his being without food as long as he 
thought fit; but to a people so easy to believe anything, what 
could be too gross for the Devil to persuade them to ? 

A people who could dance round a calf, and call it their 
god, might do anything ; that could say to one another, that 
this was the great Jehovah that brought them out of the land oj 
Egyps ; and that within so few days after God’s miraculous 
appearance to them, and for them ; I say, such a people wore 
re^ly fitted to be imposed upon, nothing could be too gross 
^ for them. 

This was, indeed, his first considerable experiment upon 
them as a people, or as a body ; and the truth is, his affairs 
required it, for Satswi, ■who has been a emcccssful devU in 
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Jiicst of his attempts upon mankind, could hardly douht of 
success in anything after he had carried his point at mount 
Sinai : to bring them to idolatry in the very face of their de- 
liverer, and just after their deliverance ! It was more 
astonishing, in the main, than even their passing the Bed Sea. 
In a word, the Devil’s whole histoiy does not furnish us with 
a story equally surprising. 

And how was poor Aaron bewildered in it too ? He that 
was Moses’s partner in all the great things that Moses did in 
Pharaoh’s sight, and that was appointed to be his' assistant 
and oracle, or orator rather, upon all public occasions ; that 
he, above all the rest, should come into this absurd and 
ridiculous proposal, he that was singled out for the sacred 
priesthood ; for him to defile his holy hands with a polluted 
abominable sacrifice, and with making the idol for them too, 
(for it is plain that he made it), how monstrous was it ! 

And see what an answer he gives to his brother Moses ; 
how weak ! how simple ! I did so and so, indeed, I bade them 
bring the earrings, &c., and I cast the gold into the fire, and 
it came out this calf. Ridiculous ! as if the calf came out by 
more fortuitous adventure, without a mould to cast it in; 
which could not be supposed ; and if it had not come out so 
without a mould, Moses would certainly have known of it. 
Had Aaron been innocent, he would have answered after quite 
another manner, and told Moses honestly that the whole body 
of the people came to him in a fright, that they forced him to 
make them an idol ; which he did, by making first a proper 
mould to cast it in, and then taking the proper metal to cast it 
from ; that indeed he had sinned in so doing, but that he was 
mobbed into it, and the people terrified him, perhaps they 
threatened to kill him ; and if he had added, that the Devil, 
prompting his fear, beguiled him, he had said nothing but 
what was certainly true ; for if it was in Satan’s power to 
make the people insolent and outrageous enough to threaten 
and bully the old venerable prophet (for he was not yet a 
priest) who was the brother of their oracle, Moses, and had 
been partner with him in so many of his commissions; I say, 
if he could bring up the passions of the people to a height to 
be rude and unmannerly to him (Aaron), and perhaps to 
threaten and insult him, he may be eawly supposed to be able 
to intimidate Aaron, and terrify him into a compliance. 

See this cunning agent, when be has man’s destruction in 
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his view, how securely he acts ! he never wants a handle ; 
the best of men have one weak place or other, and he always 
finds it out, takes the advantage of it, and conquers them by 
one artifice or another ; only, take it vrith you as you go, it 
is always by stratagem, never by force ; a proof that he is 
not empowered to use vjolence. He may tempt, and he does 
prevail ; but it is aU legerdemain, it is all craft and arti- 
fice, he is still Aia/3oXi^, the calumniator and deceiver, that 

is, the misrepresenter ; he misrepresents man to God, and 
misrepresents God to man ; also he misrepresents things ; he 
puts false colours, and then manages the eye to see them 
with an imperfect view, raising clouds and fogs to intercept 
our sight ; in short, he deceives all our senses, and imposes 
upon us in things which 'otherwise would be the easiest to 
discern and judge of. 

This, indeed, is in part the benefit of the Devil’s history, 
to let us see that he has used the same method all along ; and 
that ever since he has had anything to do with mankind, 
he has practised upon them with stratagem and cunning ; 
also it is observable that he has carried his point better that 
way than he would have done by fury and violence, if he had 
been allowed to make use of it ; for, by his power indeed he 
might have laid the world desolate, and made a heap of 
rubbish of it long ago. But, as I have observed before, that 
would not have answered his ends half so well, for by 
destroying men he would have made martyrs, and sent 
abundance of good men to heaven, who would much rather 
have died than yielded to serve him, and, as he aimed to have 

it, to fall down and worship him ; I say, he would have made 
martyrs, and that not a few ; but this was none of Satan’s 
business ; his design lies quite another way ; his business is 
to make men sin, not to make them suffer ; to make devils 
of them, not saints ; to delude them, and draw them away 
fn>m their Maker, not send them away to him ; and there 
fore he works by stratagem, not by force. 

r We are now come to his story, as it relates to the Jewish 
church in the wilderness, and to the children of Israel in their 
travelling circumstances ; and this was the first scene of 
public management that the Devil had upon his hands in the 
world 5 for, as I have said, till now, he dealt with mankind 
either in their separate condition, one by one, or else carried 
all him, engrpsgiwg wbple pationg ip his 
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of idolatry, and overwhelming them in an ignorant de^ 
struction. 

But having now a whole people, as It were, snatched away 
from him, taken out of his government, and, which was still 
worse, having a view of a kingdom being set up independent 
of him, and superior to his authority, it is not to be wondered 
at if he endeavoured to overthrow them in the infancy of 
their constitution, and tried all possible arts to bring them 
back into his own hands again. 

He found them not only carried away from the country 
where they were even in his clutches, surrounded with idols, 
and where we have reason to believe the greatest part of them 
were polluted with the idolatry of the Egyptians ; for we do 
not read of any stated worship which they had of their own, 
or if they did worship the true God, we scarce know in what 
manner they did it; they had no law given them, nothing 
but the covenant of circumcision, and even Moses himself 
had not strictly observed that, till he was frightened into it ; 
we read of no sacrifices among them, no feasts were ordained, 
no solemn worship appointed, and how, or in what manner 
they performed their homage, we know not ; the Passover 
was not ordained till just at their coming away ; so that there 
was not much religion among them, at least that we have 
any account of ; and w^e may suppose the Devil was pretty 
easy with them all the while they were in the house of their 
bondage. 

But now, to have a million of people fetched out of his 
hands, as it were all at once, and to have the immediate 
power of heaven engaged in it, and that Satan saw evidently 
God had singled them out in a miraculous manner to favour 
them, and call them his own ; this alarmed him at once, and 
therefore he resolves to follow them, lay close siege to them, 
and take all the measures possible to bring them to rebel 
against, and disobey God, that ho might be provoked to 
destroy thorn ; and how near he wont to bring it to pass, wo 
shall see presently. 

This making a calf, and paying an idolatrous worship to 
it (for they acted the heathens and idolaters, not in tho setting 
up the calf only, but in the manner of their worshipping, viss., 
dancing and music, things they had not been acquainted witli 
in the worship of the true God) I mention here, to observe 
how the D^vil not only imposed upon their principles, but 
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Upon their senses too ; as if the awful majesty of heavetl, 
whose glory they had seen in mount Sinai, where they stood, 
and whose pillar of cloud and fire was their guide and pro- 
tection, would be worshipped by dancing round a calf! and 
that not a living creature, or a real calf, but the mere image 
of a calf cast in gold, or, as some think, in brass gilded over. 

But this was the Devil’s way with mankind, namely, to 
impose upon their senses, and bring them into the grossest 
follies and absurdities ; and then having first made them fools, 
it was much the easier to make them offenders. 

In this very manner he acted with them through all the 
course of their wilderness travels ; for, as they were led by 
the hand like children, defended by omnipotence, fed by 
miracles, instructed immediately from heaven, and in all 
things had Moses for their guide, they had no room to mis- 
carry, but by acting the greatest absurdities, and committing 
the greatest follies in nature; and even these the Devil 
brought them to be guilty of in a surprising manner : 1. As 
God himself relieved them in every exigence, and supplied 
them in every want, one would think it was impossible they 
should be ever brought to question either his willingness or 
his ability, and yet they really objected against both ; which 
was indeed very provoking, and I doubt not, that when the 
Devil had brought them to act in such a preposterous manner, 
he really hoped and believed God would be provoked effec- 
tually. The testimonies of his care ol them, and ability to 
supply them were miraculous and undeniable ; he gave them 
water from the rock, bread from the air, sent the fowls to 
feed them with flesh, and supported them all the way by 
miracles ; their health was preserved, none were sick among 
them, their clothes did not wear out, nor the shoes grow old 
upon their feet; could anything be more absurd, than to 
doubt whether he could provide for them, who had never let 
them want for so many years. 

But the Devil managed them in spite of miracle ; nor did 
he ever give them over till he had brought six hundred 
thousand of them to provoke God so highly that he would 
not suffer above two of them to go into the land of promise ; 
so that, in short, Satan gained his point as to that genera* 
tion, for all their carcases fell in the wilderness. Let us 
take but a short view to what a height he brought them, and 
in what a rudOi absurd manner they acted ; how he set the^ 
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lipon murmuring upon every occasion, now for water, then 
for bread i nay^ they murmured at their bread when they had 
it ; Our soul loathes this light Iread, 

He sowed the seeds of church rebellion in the sons of 
Aaron, and made Nadab and Abihu offer strange fire till they 
were strangely consumed by fire for the doing it. 

He set them complaining at Taberah ; and a lusting for 
flesh at the first three days’ journey from mount Sinai. 

He planted envy in the hearts of Miriam and Aaron against 
the authority of Moses, to pretend God had spoken by them 
as well as by him, till he humbled the father, and made a 
leper of the daughter. 

He debauched ten of the spies, frightened them with sham 
appearances of things, when they Went out to search the 
land, and made them frighten the whole people out of their 
understanding, as well as duty, for which six hundred thou- 
sand of their carcases fell in the wilderness. 

He raised the rebellion of Korah and the two hundred and 
fifty princes, till he brought them to be swallowed up alive. 

He put Moses into a passion at Meribah, and rufiled the ^ 
temper of the meekest man upon earth, by which he made 
both him and Aaron forfeit their share of the promise, and 
be shut out from the Holy Land. 

He raised a mutiny among them when they travelled from 
mount Hor, till they brought fiery serpents among them t*» 
destroy them. 

He tried to make Balaam the prophet cui’se them; but 
there the Devil was disappointed ; however, he brought the 
Midianites to debauch them with women, as in the case of 
Zimri and Cosbi. 

He tempted Achan with the wedge of gold and the Baby- 
lonish garment, that he might take of the accursed thing and 
be destroyed. 

He tempted the whole people not effectually to drive out 
the cursed inhabi hints of the land of promise, that they 
might remain and bo goads in their sides, till at last they 
often oppressed them for their idolatry, and, which was worse, 
debauclied them to idolatry. 

He prompted the Benjamites to refuse satisfaction to the 
people in the case of the wickedness of the men of Gibealu 
to the destruction of the whole tribe, four hundred men ex 
cepted, in the rock Rimmon. 
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At last Le tempted them to reject the theocracy of thoit 
Maker, and call upon Samuel to make them a king ; and 
most of those kings he made plagues and sorrows to them in 
their time, as you shall hear in their order. 

Thus he plagued the whole body of the people Continually, 
making them sin against God, and bring judgments upon 
themselves, to the consuming some millions of them, first 
and last, by the vengeance of their Maker. 

As he did with the whole congregation, so he did with 
their rulers and several of the judges who were made instru- 
ments to deliver the people, yet were drawn into snai'es hy 
this subtle serpent to ruin themselves or the people they had 
delivered. 

He tempted Gideon to make an ephod, contrary to the law 
of the tabernacle, and made the children of Israel go a 
whoring (that is, a worshipping) after it. 

He tempted Samson to debauch himself with a harlot, and 
betray his own happy secret to a whore, at the expense of 
both his eyes, and at last of hi? life. 

He tempted Eli’s sons to lie with the women in the very 
doors of the tabernacle, when they came to bring their offer- 
ings to the priest; and he tempted poor Eli to connive at 
them, or not sufficiently reprove them. 

• He tempted the people to carry the ark of God into the 
camp, that it might fall into the hands of the Philistines. 
And 

He tempted Uzzi to reach out his hand to hold it up ; as 
if he that had preserved in the house of Dagon, the idol of 
the Philistines, could not keep it from falling out of a cart. 

When the people had gotten a king, he immediately set to 
work in divers ways to bring that king to load them with 
plagues and calamities, not a few. 

He tempted Saul to spare the king of Araalek, contrary 
to God’s express command. 

He not tempted Saul only, but possessed him with an evil 
spirit, by which he was left to* wayward dispositions, and was 
forced to have it fiddled out of him with a minstrel. 

He tempted Saul with a bpirit of discontent, and with a 
spirit of envy at poor David, lo hunt him like a partridge 
upon the mountains. 

He tempted Saul with a spirit of divination, and sent him 
to a mtc/i to inquire of Samuel for him ; as if God would 
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help him when he was dead, that had forsaken him when ha 
was alive. 

After that, he tempted him to kill himself, on a pretence 
that he might not fall into the hands of the uncircumcised ; 
as if self-murder was not half so had, either for sin against 
God, or disgrace among men, as being taken prisoner by a 
Philistine ! A piece of madness none but the Devil could 
have brought mankind to submit to, though, some ages after 
that he made it a fashion among the Eomans. 

After Saul was dead, and David come to the throne, by 
how much he was a man chosen and particularly favoured by 
heaven, the Devil fell upon him with the more vigour, 
attacked him so many ways, and conquered him so very often, 
that, as no man was so good a king, so hardly any good king 
was ever a worse man ; in many cases one would have 
almost thought the Devil had made sport with David, to 
show how easily he could overthrow the best man God could 
choose of the whole congregation. 

He made him distrust his benefactor so much as to feign 
himself mad before the king of Gath, when he had fled to 
him for shelter. 

He made him march with his four hundred cut-throats, to 
out off poor Nabal, and all his household, only because he 
would not send him the good cheer he had provided for his 
honest sheep-shearers. 

He made him, for his word’s sake, give Ziba half his 
master’s estate for his treachery, after he knew he had been 
the traitor, and betrayed poor Mephibosheth for the sake of 
it ; in which. 

The good old king, it seems, was veiy loath 
To break his word, and therefore broke bis oath. 

Then he tempted him to the ridiculous project of numbering 
the people, though against God’s express command ; a thing 
Joab himself was not wicked enough to do, till David and the 
Devil forced him to it. 

And, to make him completely wicked, he carried him to 
the top of his house, and showed him a naked lady bathing 
herself in her garden^ in which it appeared that the Devil 
knew David too well, and what was the paa'ticular sin of his 
inclination ; and so took him by the right handle, drawing 
him at once into the sins of murder and adulteiy. 

VOL. ni« £ B 
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Then, that he might not quite give him over (though David’d 
repentance for the last sin kept the Devil off for a while), 
when he could attack him no farther personally, he fell upon 
him in his family, and made him as miserable as he could 
desire him to be, in his children, three of whom he brought to 
destruction before his face, and another after his death. 

First, he tempted Amnon to ravish his sister Tamar ; so 
there was an end of her (poor girl !) as to this world, for we 
never hear any more of her. 

Then he tempted Absalom to murder his brother Amnon, 
in revenge for Tamar’s maidenhead. 

Then he made Joab run Absalom through the body, con- 
trary to David’s command. 

And, after David’s death, he brought Adonijah (weak 
man !) to the block, for usmping King Solomon’s throne. 

As to Absalom, he tempted him to rebellion, and raising 
war against his father, to the turning him shamefully out of 
Jerusiem, and almost out of the kingdom. 

He tempted him, for David’s farther mortification, to lie 
with his father’s wives, in the face of the whole city ; and 
had Ahithophel’s honest counsel been followed, he had cer- 
tainly sent him to sleep with his fathers long before his time. 
But there Satan and Ahithophel were both outwitted together. 

Through all the reigns of the several successors of David, 
the Devil took care to carry on his own game, to the con- 
tinual insulting the measures which God himself had taken 
for the establishing his people in the world, and especially as 
a church ; till, at last, he so effectually debauched them to 
idolatry, that crime, which, of all others, was most provoking 
to God, as it was carrying the people away from their alle- 
giance, and transposing the homage they owed God their 
IMaker, to a contemptible block of wood, or an image of a 
brute beast ; and this, how sordid and brutish soever it was 
in itself, yet "So did his artifice prevail among them, that, first 
or last, he brought them all into it, the ten tribes as well as 
the two tribes ; till, at last, God himself was provoked to 
unchurch them, give them up to their enemies ; and the few 
that were left of them, after incredible slaughters and deso- 
lation, were hurried away, some into Tartary, and others 
into Babylon ; fi*om whence very few, of that few that were 
carried aw ay, ever found their way home again ; and somc^ 
when they might have come, would not accept of it, but con-' 
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iirmed there to the very coming of thd Mdssialh See epistles 
of St. James and of St. Peter, at the beginning. 

But to look a little back upon this part (for it cannot be 
omitted, it makes so considerable a part of the Devil s his- 
toiy), I mean his drawing God’s people, kings, and all, into 
all the sins and mischiefs which gradually contributed to their 
destruction. 

First (for he began immediately with the very best and 
wisest of the race), he drew in King Solomon, in the midst 
of all his zeal for the building God’s house, and for tlu^ 
, making the most glorious and magnideent appearance for 
God’s worship that ever the world saw; I say, in the middle of 
all this, he drew him into such immoderate and insatiable an 
appetite for women, as to set up the first, and, perhaps, the 
greatest seraglio of whores that ever any pidnce in the world 
had, or pretended to before : nay, and to bring whoring so 
much into reputation, that, as the text says, seven hundred 
of them were princesses, that is to say, ladies of quality ; 
not as the grand seigniors, and 'great moguls (other princes of 
the eastern world), have since practised, namely, to pick up 
their most beautiful slaves ; but these, it seems, were women 
of rank, kings’ daughters, as Pharaoh’s daughters, and the 
daughters of the princes and' prime men among the Moabites, 
Ammonites, Zidonians, Hittites, &c. — 1 Kings xi. 1. 

Nor was this all ; but as he di*ew him into the love of 
these forbidden women (for such they were, as to their nation 
as well as number), so he ensnared him by those women to a 
familiarity with their worship; and,- by degrees, brought 
that famous prince (famous for his wisdom) to be the greatest, 
and most-imposed-upon old fool in the world ; bowing down 
to those idols, by the enticings of his whores, whom he had 
abhorred and detested in his youth, as dishonouring that God 
for whom, and for whose worship, he had finished and de- 
dicated the most -magnificent building and temple in the 
world. Nothing but the invincible subtlety of this archdevil 
could ever have brought such a man as Solomon to such a 
degeneracy of manners, and to such meannesses : no, not the 
Devil himself, without the assistance of his whores, nor the 
whores themselves, without the Devil to help them. 

As to Solomon, Satan had made conquest enough there, 
we need hear no more of him ; the next advance he made 
was in the person of his son Rehoboam ; had not the Deni 
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E roiiipted his pride and tyrannical humour, he wculd never 
ave given the people such an answer as he did ; and when 
he saw a fellow at the head of them too, whom he knew 
franted and waited for an occasion to raise a rebellion, and 
tad ripened up the people’s humour to the occasion* Well 
might the text call it ‘listening to the counsel of the young 
heads that it was, indeed, with a vengeance! but those 
young heads too, were acted by an old Devil, who, for his 
craft, is called, as I have observed, the old serpent. 

Having thus paved the way, Jeroboam revolts* So far 
God had directed him ; for the text says expressly, speaking 
in the first person of God himself, This thing is of me. 

But though God might appoint Jeroboam to be king (that 
is to say, of ten tribes), yet God did not appoint him to set 
up the two calves in the two extreme parts of the land, viz., 
in Dan and in Bethel ; that was Jeroboam’s own doing, and 
done on purpose to keep the people from falling back to 
Behoboam, by being obliged to go to Jerusalem to the public 
worship; and the text adds, Jeroboam made Israel to sin. 
This was, indeed, a masterpiece of the Devil’s policy, and it 
was effectual to answer the end ; nothing could have been 
more to the purpose : what reason he had to expect the people 
would so universally come into it, and be so well satisfied 
with a couple of calves, instead of the true worship of God at 
Jerusalem, or what arts and management he (Satan) made 
use of afterwards, to bring the people in, to join with such a 
delusion, that- we find but little of in all the annals of Satan, 
nor is it much to the case. It is certain the Devil found a 
strange kind of propensity to worshipping idols rooted in the 
temper of that whole people, even from their first breaking 
away from the Egyptian bondage ; so that he had nothing to 
do but to work upon the old stock, and propagate the crime 
that he found was so natural to them. And this is Satan’s 
general way of working, not with them only, but with us 
also, and with all the world, even then, and ever since. 

When he had thus secured Jeroboam’s revolt, we need not 
trace him among his successors ; for the same reason of state 
that held for the setting up the calves at Bethel and Dan, 
held good for the keeping them up to all Jeroboam’s pos- 
terity; nor had they one good king ever' after; even Jehu, 
who called his friends to come and see his zeal for the 
Lord} and who fulfilled the threatenings of God upon Ahab 
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and his family, and upon Queen Jezebel and her offspring, 
and knew all the while that he was executing the judgment 
of the true G-od upon an idolatrous race ; yet he would not 
part with his calves, but would have thought it to have been 
parting with his kingdom, and that as the people would have 
gone up to Jerusalem to worship, so they would at the same 
time have transferred their civil obedience to the King of 
Judah, whose right it really was, as far as they could claim 
by birth and right line ; so that, by the way, Satan any more 
than other politicians, is not for the jus divinum of lineal suc- 
cession, or what we call hereditary right, any farther than 
serves for his purpose. 

Thus Satan ridded his hands of ten of the twelve tribes ; 
let us now see how he went on with the rest, for his work 
was now brought into a narrower compass : the church of 
God was now reduced to two tribes, except a few religious 
people, who separated from the schism of Jei'oboam, and 
came and planted themselves among the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin ; the first thing the Devil did after this, was to 
foment a war between the two kings, while Judah was 
governed by a boy or youth, Abijah byname, and he none of 
the best neither; but GoTs time was not come, and the Devil 
received a great disappointment, when Jeroboam was so 
entirely overthrown, that if the records of those ages do not 
mistake, no less than five hundred thousand men of Israel 
were killed ; such a slaughter, that one would think the army 
of Judah, had they known how to improve as well as gain a 
victory, might have brought all the rest back again, and have 
entirely reduced the house of Jeroboam, and the ten tribes 
that followed him, to their obedience ; nay, they did take a 
great deal of the country from him, and amongst the rest, 
Bethel itself; and yet so cunningly did Satan manage, that 
the king of Judah, who was himself a wicked king, and perhaps 
an idolater in his heart, did not take down the golden calf 
that Jeroboam had there, no, nor destroy the idolatry itself, 
so that, in short, his victory signified nothing. 

From hence to the captivity, we find the Devil busy with 
the kings of Judah, especially the best of them ; as for such 
as Manasseh and those who transgressed by the general tenor 
of their lives, those he had no great trouble with. 

But such as Asa? Jehoshaphat? Hc^^kiah, anc] 
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Lung about them and tlieir courts, till he brought every one 
of them into some mischief or another. 

As first, good king Asa, of whom the scripture says, his 
heart was perfect all his days^ yet the subtle spirit, that could 
break in upon him nowhere else, tempted him when the king 
of Israel came out against him, to send to hire Benhadad 
the king of Syria to help him; as if God, who had before 
enabled hhn to conquer the Ethiopians, with an army of ten 
hundred thousand men, could not have saved him from the 
king of the ten tribes. 

In the same mariner he tempted Jehoshaphat to join with 
that wicked king Ahab against the king of Syria, and also to 
marry his son to Ahab’s daughter, which was fatal to 
Jehoshaphat, and to his posterity. 

Again, he tempted Hezekiah to show all his riches to the 
king of Babylon’s messengers ; and who can doubt, but that 
he (Satan) is to be understood by the wicked spirit which 
stood before the Lord, 2 Chron. xviii. 20, and offered his 
service to entice Ahab the king of Israel to come out to battle 
to his ruin, by being a lying spirit in the mouths of all his 
prophets; and who for that time had a special commission, 
as he had another time in the case of Job ? and indeed it was 
a commission fit for nobody but the Devil ; Thou shall entice 
him, and thou shall also prevail; go out and do even so, ver. 21. 

Even good Josiah himself, of whom it is recorded, that 
nice him there was no Mng before him, neither after him arose there 
any like him, 2 Engs xxiii, 25, yet the Devil never left him 
with his machinations, till finding he could not tempt him to 
anything wicked in his government, he tempted or moved 
him to a needless war with the king of Egypt, in which he 
lost his life. 

From the death of this good king, the Devil prevailed so 
with the whole nation of the Jews, and brought them to such 
an incorrigible pitch of wickedness that God gave them’ up^ 
forsook his habitation of glory, the temple, which he suffered 
to be spoiled first, then burnt and demolished ; destroying the 
whole nation of the Jews, except a small number that were 
left, and those the enemy carried away into captivity. 

Nor was he satisfied with this general destruction of the 
whole people of Israel (for the ten tribes were gone before)^ 
but he followed the® evew tatg their captivity; those that 
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fled away to Egypt, wliiili they tell us were seventy thousand; 
” he first corrupted, and then they were destroyed there upon 
the overthrow of Egypt, by the same king of Babylon. 

Also he went very near to have them rooted out, young 
and old, man, woman, and child, who were in captivity in 
Babylon, by the ministry of that true agent of hell, Haman 
the Agagite ; but there Satan met with a disappointment too, 
as in the story of Esther, which was but the fourth that he 
had. met with in all his management since the creation ; I say, 
there he was disappointed, and his prime minister Haman 
was exalted, as he deserved.' 

Having thus far traced the government and dominion of 
the Devil, from the creation of man to the captivity, I think 
I may call upon him to set up his standard of universal empire, 
at that period: it seemed just then as if God had really 
forsaken the earth, and given the entire dominion of mankind 
up to his outrageous enemy the Devil ; for excepting the few 
Israelites which were left in the territories of the king of 
Babylon, and they were but a few ; I say, except among th^em, 
there was not one corner of the world left where the true God 
was called upon, or his dominion so much as acknowledged; 
all the world was buried in idolatry, and that of so many 
horrid kinds, that one would think the light of reason should 
have convinced mankind, that he who exacted such bloody 
sacrifices as that of Moloch, and such a bloody cutting them- 
selves with knives, as the priests of Baal did, could not be a 
god, a good and benificent being, but must be a cruel, voracious, 
and devouring devil, whose end was not the good, but the 
destruction of his creatures : but to such a height was the 
blind demented world arrived to at that time, that in these 
sordid and corrupt ways, they went on worshipping dumb 
idols, and offering human sacrifices to them, and in a word, 
committing all the most horrid and absurd abominations that 
they were capable of, or that the Devil could prompt them 
to, till Heaven was again put as it were to the necessity of 
bringing about a revolution, in favour of his own forsaken 
people, by miracle and surprise, as he had done before. 

Welcome therefore to the restoration or return from the 
captivity : had Satan been able to have acted anything by 
force, as I have observed before, all the princes and powers 
of the world, having been, as they really were, at his devotion, 
be might easily have made use them, armed all the world 
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against the Jews, and prevented the rehuilding the temple, 
and even the return of the captivity. 

But now the Devil’s power manifestly received a check, 
and the hand of God appeared in it, and that he was resolved 
to re-establish his people the Jews, and to have a second 
temple built: the Devil who knew the extent of his own 
power too well, and what limitations were laid upon him, 
stood stiU, as it were looking on, and not daring to oppose 
the return of the captivity, which he very well knew had been 
prophesied, and would come to pass. 

He did indeed make some little opposition to the building, 
and to the fortifying the city, but as it was to no purpose, so 
he was soon obliged to give it over ; and thus the captivity 
being returned, and the temple rebuilt, the people of the Jews 
increased and multiplied to an infinite number and strength ; 
and from this time, we may say the power of the Devil rather 
declined and decreased, than went on with success, as it had 
done before ; it is true the Jews fell into sects and errors, and 
divisions of many kinds, after the return from the captivity, 
and no doubt the Devil had a great hand in those divisions; 
but he could never bring them back to idolatry, and his not 
being able to do that, made him turn his hand so many ways 
to plague and oppress them ; as particularly by Antiochus the 
Great, who brought the abomination of desolation into the 
holy place ; and there the Devil triumphed over them for some 
time ; but they were delivered many ways, till at last they 
came peaceably under the protection, rather than the dominion, 
of the Roman empire ; when Herod the Great governed them 
as a king, and re-edified, nay, almost rebuilt their temple, 
with so great an expense and magnificence, that he made it, 
as some say, greater and more glorious than that of Solomon’s, 
though that I take to be a great — ^frble, to say no worse of it, 
In this condition the Jewish church stood, when the fulness 
of time, as it is called in Scripture, was come ; and the Devil 
was kept at bay, though he had made some encroachments 
upon them as above ; for there was a glorious remnant of 
saints among them, such as old Zacharias, the father of John 
the Baptist, and old Simeon, who waited for the salvation 
of Israel; Isay, in this condition the Jewish church stood 
when the Messiah came into the world, which was such 
another mortal stab to the thrones and principalities infernal, 
as that of which J have spoken already in chap. iii. at the 
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creation of man ; and therefore with, this I break off the an- 
tiquities of the Devil’s history, or the ancient part of his king- 
dom ; for from hence downward we shall find his empire has 
declined gradually; and though by his wonderful address, 
his prodigious application, and the vigilance and fidelity of 
his instruments, as well human as infernal and diabolical, 
and of the human, as well the ecclesiastic as the secular, he 
has many times retrieved what he has lost, and sometimes 
bid fair for recovering the universal empire he once possessed 
over mankind, yet he has still been defeated again, repulsed 
and beaten back, and his kingdom has greatly declined in many 
parts of the world; and especially in the northern parts, 
except Great Britian ; and how he has politically maintained 
his interest, and increased his dominion among the wise and 
righteous generation that we cohabit with and among, will 
be the subject of the modem part of Satan’s history, and of 
which we are next to give an account. 



THE MODERN 

HISTORY OF THE DEYIL. 

PART n. 


CHAPTER 1. 

I HAVE examined the antiquites of Satan’s history in the for* 
mer part of this work, and brought his affairs down from the 
creation, as far as to our blessed Christian times ; especially 
to the coming of the Messiah, when one would think the Devil 
could have nothing to do among us. I have indeed but touched 
at some things which might have admitted of a farther de- 
scription of Satan’s affairs, and the particulars of which we 
may all come to a farther knowledge of hereafter ; yet I think 
I have spoken to the material part of his conduct, as it relates 
to his empire in this world ; what has happened to his more 
sublimated government, and his angelic capacities, I shall 
have an occasion to touch at in several solid particulars as we 
go along. 

The Messiah was now bom, ilie fulness of time was come, that 
the old serpent was to have his head broken ; that is to say, 
his empire or dominion over man, which he gained by the 
fall of our first father and mother in Paradise, received a 
downfall or overthrow. 

It is worth observing, in order to confirm what I have al- 
ready mentioned of the limitation of Satan’s power, that not 
only his angelic strength seems to have received a farther 
blow upon the coming of the Son of God into the world, hut 
he seems tohave had a blow upon his intellects ; his serpentine 
craft and devil-like subtilty seems to have been circumscribed 
and cut abort ; and instead of bis being so cunning a felloir 
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as before, when, as I said, it is evident lie outwitted all man- 
kind, not only Eve, Cain, Noah, Lot, and all the patriarchs, 
but even nations of men, and that in their public capacity, 
and thereby led them into absurd and ridiculous things, such 
as the building of Babel, and deifying and worshipping their 
kings, when dead and rotten ; idolizing beasts, stocks, stones, 
anything, and even nothing; and, in a word, when he man- 
aged mankind just as he pleased. 

Now, and from this time forward, he appeared a weak, 
foolish, ignorant devil, compared to what he was before ; he 
was upon almost every occasion resisted, disappointed, balked 
and defeated, especially in all his attempts to thwart or cross 
the mission and ministry of the Messiah, while he was upon 
earth, and sometimes upon other and very mean occasions 
too. 

And first, how foolish a project was it, and how below 
Satan’s celebrated artifice in like cases, to put Herod upon 
sending to kill the poor innocent children in Bethlehem, in 
hopes to destroy the infant? for I take it for granted, it was 
the Devil put into Herod’s thoughts that execution, how 
simple and foolish soever ; now we must allow him to be very 
ignorant of the nativity himself, or else he might easily have 
guided his friend Herod to the place where the infant was. 

This shows that either the Devil is in general ignorant as 
we are, of what is to come in the world, before it is really 
come to pass, and consequently can foretel nothing, no, not 
so much as our famous old Merlin or Mother Sliipton did, or 
else that great event was hid from him by an immediate power 
superior to his, which I cannot think neither, considering 
how much he was concerned in it, and how certainly he 
knew that it was once to come to pass. 

But be that as it will, it is certain the Devil knew nothing 
where Christ was born, or when ; nor was he able to direct 
Herod to find him out, and therefore put him upon that 
foolish, as well as cruel order, to kill all the children, that 
he might be sure to destroy the Messiah among the rest. 

The next simple step that the Devil took, and, indeed, the 
most foolish one that he could ever be charged with, unworthy 
the very dignity of a devil, and below the understanding 
that he always was allowed to act with, was that of coming 
to tempt the Messiah in the wilderness; it is certain, and he 
it Wmself stewards upon many occfv'^ions, that the 
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Devil knew our Saviour to be the Son of God ; and it is as 
certain that he knew, that as such he could have no power 
or advantage over him ; how foolish then was it in him to 
attack him in that manner, If thou beest the Son of God f why 
he knew him to be the Son of God well enough ; he said so 
afterwards, I know thee^ who thou art^ the holy one of God; how 
then could he be so weak a devil as to say, If thou art, then 
do so and so I 

The case is plain, the De\dl, though he knew him to be 
the Son of God, did not fully know the mystery of the 
incarnation ; nor did he know how far the inanition of Christ 
extended, and whether as man, he w^as not subject to fall, as 
Adam was, though his reserved Godhead might be still 
immaculate and pure ; and upon this foot, as he would leave 
no method untried, he attempts him three times, one immedi- 
ately after another ; but then, finding himself disappointed, 
he fled. 

This evidently proves that the Devil was ignorant of the 
great mystery of godliness^ as the text calls it, God manifest m 
the fiesh ; and therefore made that foolish attempt upon Christ, 
thinking to have conquered his human nature, as capable of 
sin, which it was not ; and at this repulse hell groaned, the 
whole army of regimented devils received a wound, and felt 
the shock of it ; it was a second overthrow to them, they had 
had a long chain of success, carried a devilish conquest over 
the greatest part of the creation of God ; but now they were cut 
short, the seed of the woman was now come to break ^e serperls 
head^ that is, to cut short his power, to contract the limits of 
his Mngdom, and, in a word, to dethrone him in the world : 
no doubt the Devil received a shock, for you find him always 
afterwards crying out in a horrible manner, whenever Christ 
met with him, or else very humble and submissive, as when 
he begged leave to go into the herd of swine, a thing he has 
often done since. 

Defeated here, the first stratagem I find him concerned in 
after it, was his entering into Judas, and putting him upon 
betraying Christ to the chief priest ; but here again he was 
entirely mistaken, for he did not see, as much a devil as he 
was, what the event would be ; but when he came to know, 
that if Christ was put to death he would become a pr-opitia- 
tory, and be the great sacrifice of mankind, so to rescue the 
fidlea race from that death they bad incurred the penalty of 
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hy tile fall, that this was the fulfilling of all Scripture 
prophecy, and that thus it was that Christ was to he the end 
of the law ; I say, as soon as he perceived this§ he strove all 
he could to prevent it, and disturbed Pilate’s wife in het sleep, 
in order to set her upon her husband to hinder his delivering 
him up to the Jews ; for then, and not till then, he knew how 
Christ was to vanquish hell by the power of his cross. 

Thus the Devil was disappointed and exposed in every step 
he took ; and as he now plainly saw his kingdom declining, 
and even the temporal kingdom of Christ rising up upon the 
ruins of his (Satan’s) power, he seemed to retreat into his 
own region, the air, and to consult there with his fellow 
devils, what measures he should take next to preserve his 
dominion among men ; here it was that he resolved upon 
that truly hellish thing called Persecution, by which, though 
he proved a foolish devil in that too, he flattered himself he 
should be able to destroy God’s church, and root out its 
professors from the earth, even almost as soon as it was 
established ; whereas, on the contrary. Heaven counteracted 
him there too, and though he armed the whole Roman empire 
against the Christians, that is to say, the whole world, and 
they were fallen upon everywhere, with all the fury and rage 
of some of the most flaming tyrants that the world ever saw, 
of whom Nero was the first ; yet, in spite of hell, God made all 
the blood which the Devil caused to be spilt, to be semen ecclesice^ 
and the Devil had the mortification to see that the number 
of Christians increased, even under the very means he made 
use of to root them out and destroy them ; this was the case 
through the reign of all the Roman emperors for the first 
three hundred years after Christ. 

Having thus tried all the methods that best suited his 
inclination, I mean those of blood and death, complicated 
with tortures and all kinds of cruelty, and that for so long a 
stage of time as above ; the Devil, all on a sudden, as if 
glutted with blood, and satiated with destruction, sits still and 
becomes a peaceable spectator for a good while; as if he 
either found himself unable, or had no disposition to hinder 
the progress of Christianity in the first ages of its settlement 
in the world; in this interval the Christian church was 
established under Constantine, religion flourished in peace, 
and under the most perfect tranquillity ; the Devil seemed to 
be at a loss what he should do next, and things began to 
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look as if Satan’s kingdom was at an end ; but be soon let 
them see that he was the same indefatigable devil that ever 
he was, and the prosperity of the church gave him a large 
field of action ; for knowing the disposition of mankind to 
quarrel and dispute, the universal passion rooted in nature, 
especially among the churchmen, for precedency and dominion, 
he fell to work with them immediately ; so that turning the 
tables, and reassuming the subtlety and craft, which, I say, 
he seemed to have lost in the former four hundred years, he 
gained more ground in the next ages of the church, and 
went farther towards restoring his power and empire in the 
world, and towards overthrowing that very church which 
was so lately established, than all he had done by fire and 
blood before. 

His policy now seemed to be edged with resentment for the 
mistakes he Jiad made ; as if the Devil, looking back with 
anger at himself, to see what a fool he had been to expect to ^ 
crush religion by persecution, rejoiced for having discovered 
that' liberty and dominion was the only way to ruin the 
church, not fire and faggot ; and that he had nothing to do 
but to give the zealous people their utmost liberty in religion, 
only sowing error and variety of opinion among them, and 
they would bring fire and faggot in fast enough among them- 
selves. 

It must be confessed these w^ere de\nlish politics ; and so 
sure was the aim, and so certain was the Devil to hit his 
mark by them, that we find be not only did not fidl then, 
but the same heUish methods have prevailed still, and will 
do so to the end of the world. Nor had the Devil ever a 
better game to play than this, for the ruin of religion, as we 
shall have room to show in many examples, besides that of 
the dissenters in England, who are evi<lently weakened by 
the late toleration : whether the Devil had any hand in bait- 
ing his hook with an a — of parliament or no, history is 
silent, but it is too evident he has catched the fish by it ; and if 
the honest Church of England does not, in pity and Christian 
charity to the dissenters, straighten her hand a bttle, I cannot 
but fear the Devil will gain his point, and the dissenters will 
be undone by it. 

Upon this new foot of politics the Devil began with the 
emperors themselves. Anus, the father of the heretics of 
that age, tuiving broached his opinions, and Athanasius thi 
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orthodox Oishop of the East opposing him, the Devil no 
sooner saw the door open to strife and imposition, but he 
thrust himself in, and raising the quarrel up to a suited degree 
of rage and spleen, he involved the good emperor himsolf in 
it first, and Athanasius was banished and recalled, and 
banished and recalled again, several times, as error ran high, 
and as the Devil either got or lost ground : after Constantine, 
the next emperor was a child of his own (Arian), and then 
the court came all into the quarrel, as courts often do, and 
then the Arians and the orthodox persecuted one another as 
furiously as the pagans persecuted them all before. To such 
a height the Devil brought his conquest in the very infancy 
of the question, and so much did he prevail over the true 
Christianity of the primitive church, even before they had 
enjoyed the liberty of the pure worship twenty years. 

Eiushed with this success, the Devil made one push for the 
restoring paganism, and bringing on the old worship of the 
heathen idols and temples ; but, like our king James IL, he 
drove too hard, and J ulian had so provoked the whole Roman 
empire, which was generally at that time become Christian, 
that, had the apostate lived, he would not have been able to 
have held the throne ; and as he was cut oflp in his beginning, 
paganism expired with him, and the Devil himself might 
have cried out, as Julian did, and with much more propriety, 
Yimti Galilean, 

Jovian, the next emperor, being a glorious Christian and 
a very good and great man, the Devil abdicated for a while, 
and left the Christian armies to re-establish the orthodox 
faith ; nor could he bring the Christians to a breach again 
among themselves a great while after. 

However, time and a dilligent devil did the work at last, 
and when the emperors’ concerning themselves one way or 
Other, did not appear sufficient to answer his end, he changed 
hands again, and went to work with the clergy ; to set the 
doctors effectually together by the ears, he threw in the new 
notion of primacy among them, for a bone of contention ; the 
bait took, the priests swallowed it eagerly down, and the 
Devil, a cunninger fisherman than ever St. Peter was, struck 
them (as the anglers call it) with a quick hand, and hung 
them fast upon the hook. 

Having them thus in his clutches, and they being now, as 
we may say, his own, they took their measures afterwards 
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from him, and most obeliently followed liis directions i uay* 

I will not say but he may have had pretty much the manage* 
ment of the whole society ever since, of what profession or 
party soever they may have been, with exception only to the 
reverend and right reverend among ourselves. 

The sacred, as above, being thus hooked in, an.d the Devil 
being at the head of their affairs, matters went on most glo- 
riously his own way ; first, the bishops feU to bandying and 
party-making for the superiority, as heartily as ever temporal 
tyrants did for dominion, and took as black and devilish 
methods to cany it on, as the worst of those tyrants ever 
had done before them. 

At last Satan declared for the Roman pontiff, and that upon 
excellent conditions, in the reign of the emperor Mauritius j 
for Boniface, who had long contended for the title of supreme, 
fell into a treaty with Phoeaa, captain of the emperor’s guards ; 
whether the bargain was from hell or not, let any one judge, 
the conditions absolutely entitle the Devil to the honour 
of making the contract, viz., that Phocas first murdering h» 
master (the emperor) and his sons, Boniface should counte- 
nance the treason, and declare him emperor ; and in return, 
Phocas should acknowledge the primacy of the Church of 
Rome, and declare Boniface universal bishop. A blessed 
compact ! which at once set the Devil at the head of affairs 
in the Christian world, as well spiritual as temporal, eccle- 
siastic and civil. Since the conquest over Eve in Paradise, 
by which Death and the Devil, hand in hand, established 
their first empire upon earth, the Devil never gained a more 
important point than he gained at this time. 

He had indeed prospered in his affairs tolerably well for 
some time before this, and his interest among the clergy had 
got ground for some ages; but that was indeed a secret 
management, was carried on privately, and with difficulty ; 
as in sowing discord and faction among the people, perplex- 
ing the councils of their princes, and secretly wheedling in 
with the dignified clergy. 

Also he had raised abundance of little church rebellions, 
by setting up heretics of several kinds, and raising them 
favourers among the clergy, such as Ebion, Cerinthius, Pela^ 
^us,^ and others. 

He had drawn in the bishops of Rome to set up the ridi* 
^ ciijous pageantry of the hey; and while he, the Devil, set 
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open the gates of hell to them all, set them upoa locking up 
the gates of heaven, and giving the bishop the key; a cheat 
which, as gross as it was, the Devil so gilded over, or so 
blinded the age to receive it, that, like Grideon’s ephod, all 
the catholic world went a whoring after the idol ; and the 
bishop of Rome sent more fools to the Devil by it than ever 
he pretended to let into heaven, though he opened the door 
as wide as his key was able to do. 

The story of this key being given to the bishop of Rome 
by St. Peter (who, by the way, never had it himself), and of 
’ its being lost by somebody or other (the Devil it seems did 
I not tell them who), and its being found again by a Lombard 
soldier in the army of king Antharis, who attempting to cut 
it ^nth his knife, was miraculously forced to direct the wound 
to himself, and cut his own throat ; that king Antharis and 
; his nobles happened to see the fellow do it, and were con- 
verted to Christianity by it, and that the king sent the key, 
with another made like it, to pope Pelagius, then bishop of 
' Rome, who thereupon assumed the power of opening and 
J shutting heaven’s gates ; and he afterwards setting a price or 
toll upon the entrance, as we do here at passing a turnpike ; 

^ these fine things, I say, w’ere successfully managed for some 
years before this I am now speaking of, and the Devil got a 
^ great deal of ground by it too ; but now he triumphed openly, 
and having set, up a murderer upon the temporal throne, and 
a church emperor upon the ecclesiastic throne, and both of 
^ his own choosing, the Devil may be said to begin his new 
, kingdom from this epocha, and call it the restoration. 

Since this time indeed the Devil’s affairs went very merrily 
: on, and the clergy brought so many gewgaws into their wor- 
J ship, and such devilish principles were mixed with that which 
\we call the Chidstian faith, that, in a word, from this time 
^ the bishop of Rome commenced whore of Babylon, in all the 
^ most express ternas that could be imagined : tyranny of the 
^ worst sort crept into the pontificate, errors of all sorts into 
J the profession, and they proceeded from one thing to another, 
till the very popes (for so the bishop of Rome was now called^ 

^ by way of distinction), I say, the popes themselves, their 
^ spiritual guides, professed openly to confederate with the 
“j Devil, and to carry on a personal and private correspondence 
^ with him at the same time, taking upon them the title of 
VOL. in, , jf y 
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Chriot’s Vicar, and the infallible guide of the consciences it 
Christians. 

This we have sundry instances of in some merry popes, 
who, if fame lies not, were sorcerers, magicians, had familiar 
spirits, and immediate conversation with the Devil, as well 
visibly as invisibly, and by this means became what we call 
devils incarnate : upon this account it is that I have left the 
conversation that passes between devils and men to tliis place, 
as well because I iDelieve it differs much now in his modem 
state, from what it was in his ancient state, and therefore 
that which most concerns us belongs rather to this part of 
his histoiy; as also because, as I am now writing to the 
present age, I choose to bring the most significant parts of 
his history, especially as they relate to ourselves, into that 
part of time that we are most concerned in. 

The Devil had once, as I observed before, the universal 
monarchy or government of mankind in himself, and I doubt 
not but in that flourishing state of his affairs, he governed 
them like what he is, viz., ah absolute tyrant ; during this 
theocracy of his (for Satan is called the god of this world), 
he did not familiarize himself to mankind so much as he finds 
occasion to do now, there was not then so much need of it ; 
he governed then with an absolute sway ; he had his oracles, 
where he gave audience to his votaries like a deity, and he 
had his sub-gods, who, under his several dispositions, received 
the homage of mankind in their names ; such were all the 
rabble of the heathen deities, from Jupiter the supreme, to the 
Lares or household gods of every family ; these, I say, like 
residents, received the prostrations, but the homage was all 
Satan’s ; the Devil had the substance of it all, which was the 
idolatry* 

During this administration of hell, there was less witch- 
craft, less true literal magic, than there has been since ; there 
was indeed no need of it, the Devil did not stoop to the 
mechanism of his more modem operations, but ruled as a 
deity, and received the vows and the bows of his subjects in 
more state, and with more solemnity ; whereas, since that, he 
IS content to employ more ageiit? and take more pains him- 
self too ; now he runs up and down hackney in the world, 
more like a drudge than a prince, and much more than h« 
did then. 
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Hence all tliose tilings we call apparitions and visions of 
ghosts, familiar spirits, and dealings with the Devil, of which 
there is so great a variety in the world at this time, were not 
so much known among the people in those first ages of the 
Devil’s kingdom ; in a word, the Devil seems to be put to his 
shifts, and to fij to art and stratagem for the carrying on his 
afiairs, much more now than he did then. 

One reason for this may be, that he has been more discovered 
and exposed in these ages, than he was before ; then he could 
appear in the world in his own proper shapes, and yet not be 
known ; when the sons of Grod appeared at the divine sum- 
mons, Satan came along with them : but now he has played 
so many scurvy tricks upon men, and they know him so well 
that he is obliged to play quite out of sight, and act in dis- 
guise; mankind wdll allow nothing of his doing, and hear 
nothing of his saying, in his own name; and if you propose 
anything to be done, and it be but said the Devil is to help 
in the doing it, or if you say of any man, ‘ he deals with the 
Devil,’ or ‘ the Devil has a hand in it,’ everybody fiies him 
and shuns him, as the most frightful thing in the world. 

Nay, if anything strange and improbable be done, or re- 
lated to be done, we presently say the Devil was at the doing 
it. Thus the great ditch at Newmarket Heath is called the 
Devil’s ditch; so the Devil built Crowland abbey, and the 
whispering-place in Gloucester cathedral ; nay, the cave at 
Castleton, only because there is no getting to the farther end 

of it, is called the Devil’s a , and the like. The poor 

people of Wiltshire, when you ask them how the great stones 
at Stonehenge were brought thither, they will all tell you the 
Devil brought them. If any mischief extraordinary befalls 
us, we presently say ‘ the Devil was in it,’ and ‘ the Devil 
would have it so in a word, the Devil has got an ill name 
among us, and so he is fain to act more tn tenebris^ more incog., 
than he used to do, play out of sight himself, and work by the 
sap, as the engineers call it, and not openly and avowedly in 
his own name and person, as formerly, though, perhaps, not 
with less success than he did before ; and this leads me to 
inquire more narrowly into the manner of the Devil’s manage- 
ment of his affairs since the Christian religion began to spread 
in the world, which manifestly differs from his conduct in 
more ancient times; in which if we discover some of the 
most consummate fool’s policy, the most profound simple craft, 
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and the most subtle shallow management of things that can 
by our weak understandings be conceived, we must only re- 
solve it into this — that, in short, it is the Devil. 


CHAPTER n. 

OP HELL, AS IT IS KEPEESENTED TO US, AND HOW THE DEVIL IS 
TO BE UNDERSTOOD AS BEING PERSONALLY IN HELL, WHEN, AT 
THE SAME TIME, WE FIND HIM AT LIBERTY, RANGING OVER THE 
WORLD. 

It is true, as that learned and pleasant author, the inimitable 
Dr. Brown, says, ‘ The Devil is his own hell one of the 
most constituting parts of his infelicity is, that he cannot act 
upon mankind hrevi manu^ by his own inherent power, as well 
as rage ; that he cannot unhinge this creation, which, as I have 
observed in its place, he had tlie utmost aversion to from its 
beginning, as it was a stated design in the Creator to supply his 
place in heaven -with a new species of being called man, and fill 
the vacancies occasioned by his degeneracy and rebellion. 

This filled him with rage inexpressible, and horrible reso- 
lutions of revenge, and the impossibility of executing those 
resolutions torments him with despair ; this, added to what 
he was before, makes him a complete devil, with a hell in his 
own breast, and a fire unquenchable burning about his heart. 

I might enlarge here, and very much to the purpose, in 
describing spherically and mathematically, that exquisite 
quality called a devilish spirit, in which it would naturally 
occur to give you a whole chapter upon the glorious articles 
of malice and envy, and especially upon that luscious, delight- 
ful, triumphant passion, called revenge : how natural to man, 
nay, even to both sexes: howpleasant in the very contemplation, 
though there be not, just at that time, a power of execution : 
how palatable it is in itself, and how well it relishes when 
dished up with its proper sauces, such as plot, contrivance, 
scheme, and confederacy, all leading on to execution : how 
it possesses the human soul in all the most sensible parts : how 
it empowers mankind to sin in imagination, as effectually, to 
aH future intents and purposes (damnation), as if he had sin- 
ned actually ; how safe a practice it is too, as to punishment 
in this life, namely, that it empowers us to cut treats clear 
of the gnllows; to slander virtue, reproach innocence^ woiqjd 
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honour, and stab reputation ; and, in a -word, to do all the 
wicked things in the world, out of the reach of the law. 

It would also require some few words to describe the secret 
operations of those nice qualities when they reach the human 
soul ; how effectually they form a hell within us, and how 
imperceptibly they assimilate and transform us into devils, 
mere human devils, as really devils as Satan himself, or any 
ot liis angels ; and that, therefore, it is not so much out of the 
way as some imagine, to say, such a man is an incarnate 
devil; for, as crime made Satan a devil, who was before a 
bright immortal seraph, or angel of light, how much more 
easily may the same crime make the same devil, though every 
waymeaner and more contemptible, of a man or woman either! 
But this is too grave a subject for me at this time. 

The Devil being thus, I say, fired with rage and envy, in 
consequence of his jealousy upon the creation of man, his 
torment is increased to the highest by the limitation of his 
power, and his being forbid to act against mankind by force 
of arms ; this is, I say, part of his hell, which, as above, is 
within him, and which he carries with him wherever he goes ; 
nor is it so difficult to conceive of hell, or of the Devil either, 
under this just description, as it is by all the usual notions 
that we are taught to entertain of them, by (the old woman) 
our instructors ; for every man may, by taking but a common 
view of himself, and making a just scrutiny into his own 
passions, or some of their particular excursions, see a hell 
within himself, and himself a mere devil as long as the 
inflammation lasts ; and that as really, and to all intents and 
purposes, as if he had the angel (Satan) before his face, in his 
locality and personality; that is to say, all devil and monster 
in his person, and an immatenal, but intense fire flaming 
about and from within him, at all the pores of his body. 

The notions we receive of the Devil, as a person being in 
hell as a place, are infinitely absurd and ridiculous. The first, 
we are certain is not true in fact, because he has a certain 
liberty (however limited, that is not to the purpose), is daily 
visible, and to be traced in his several attacks upon mankind, 
and has been so ever since his first appearance in Paradise : 
as to his corporal visibility, that is not the present question 
neither ; it is enough that we can hunt him by the foot, that 
we can follow him as hounds do a fox upon a hot scent ; 
we can see him as plainly by the effect, by the mischief he 
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does> and more by the mischief he puts us upon doing, I say, 
as plainly, as if we saw him by the eye. 

It is not to be doubted but the Devil can see us when and 
where we cannot see him ; and as he has a personality, though 
it be spiritous, he and his angels too may be reasonably 
supposed to inhabit the world of spirits, and to have li-ee 
access from thence to the regions of life, and to pass and repass 
in the air, as really, though not perceptible to us, as the spirits 
of men do, after their release from the body, pass to the place 
(wherever that is) which is appointed for them. 

If the Devil was confined to a place (Hell) as a prison, 
he could then have no business here ; and if we pretend to 
describe hell, as not a prison, but that the Devil has liberty 
to be there or not be there, as he pleased, then he would 
certainly never be there, or hell is not such a place as we are 
taught to understand it to be. 

Indeed, according to some, hell should be a place of fire 
and torment to the souls that are cast into it, but not to the 
devils themselves; who we make little more or less than 
keepers and turnkeys to hell, as a jail ; that they are sent 
about to bring souls thither, lock them in when they come, 
and then away upon the scent to fetch more. That one sort 
of devils are made to live in the world among men, and to he 
busy continually debauching and deluding n>ankind, bringing 
them, as it were, to the gates of hell ; and then another sort 
are porters and carriers to fetch them in. 

This is, in short, little more or less than the old story of 
Pluto, of Cerberus, and of Charon ; only that our tale is not 
half so well told, nor the parts of the fable so well laid to- 
gether. 

In all these notions of hell and devU, the torments of the 
first, and the agency of the last, tormenting, we meet with not 
one word of the main, and perhaps only, accent of horror 
which belongs to us to judge of about hell, I mean the absence 
of heaven; expulsion and exclusion from the presence and 
face of the chief ultimate, the only eternal and sufficient 
Grood ; and this loss sustained by a Sf>rdid neglect of our 
concern in that excellent part, in exchange for the most 
contemptible and justly condemned trifles, and all this eternal 
and irrecoverable ; these people tell us nothing of the eternal 
reproaches of conscience, the horror of desperation, and the 
ijagtdsh of a mind hopeless of ever seeing the glory wduch 
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alone constitutes heaven, and which makes all other places 
dreadful, and even darkness itself. 

And this bnngs me directly to the point in hand, viz., the 
state of that hell which we ought to have in view when we 
speak of the Devil as in hell ; this is the very hell which is 
the torment of the Devil ; in short, the Devil is in hell, and 
hell is in the Devil ; he is filled with this unquenchable fire, 
he is expelled the place of glory, banished from the regions 
of light ; absence from the life of all beatitude is his curse, 
despair is the reigning passion in his mind ; and all the little 
constituting parts of his torment, such as rage, envy, malice, 
and jealousy, are consolidated in this, to make his misery 
complete, viz., the duration of it all, the eternity of his con- 
dition ; that he is without hope, witliout redemption, without 
recoveiy. 

If anything can inflame this hell, and make it hotter, it is 
this only, and this does add an inexpressible horror to the 
Devil himself ; namely, the seeing man (the only creature he 
hates) placed in a state of recovery, a glorious establishment 
of redemption formed for him in heaven, and the scheme of 
it perfected on earth ; by which this man, though even the 
Devil by his art may have deluded him, and drawn him 
into crime, is yet in a state of recovery, which the Devil is 
not ; and that it is hot in his (Satan’s) power to prevent it. 
Now take the Devil as he is in his own nature, angelic, a 
bright immortal seraph, heaven-born, and having tasted the 
eternal beatitude, which these are appointed to enjoy; the 
loss of that state to himself, the possession of it granted to his 
rival, though wicked like and as himself; I say, take the 
Devil as he is, having a quick sense of his own perdition, and 
a stinging sight of his rival’s felicity, it is hell enough, and 
more than enough, even for an angel to support ; nothing we 
can conceive of can be worsen 

As to any other fire than this, such and so immaterially 
intense as to torment a spirit, which is itself fire also, I will 
not say it cannot be, because to Infinite everything is possible, 
but, I must say, I cannot conceive rightly of it. 

I wdll not enter here into the wisdom or reasonableness 
of representing the torments of hell to be fire, and that fire 
to be a commixture of fiame and sulphur ; it has pleased God 
to let the horror of those eternal agonies about a lost heaven 
be laid before us by those similitudes or allegories which are 
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most moving to our senses and to our understandings ; not 
will I dispute the possibility, much less will I doubt hut that 
there is to be a consummation of misery to all the objects of 
misery, when the Devil’s kingdom in this world, ending with 
the world itself, that liberty he has now may be farther 
abridged ; when he may be returned to the same state he was 
in between the time of his fall and the creation of the world, 
with perhaps some additional vengeance on him, such as at 
present we cannot describe, for all that treason and those high 
crimes and misdemeanors which he has been guilty of here in 
his conversation with mankind. 

As his infelicity will be then consummated and completed, 
60 the infelicity of that part of mankind who are condemned 
with him may receive a considerable addition from those 
words in their sentence, to he tormented with the Devil and his an- 
gels ; for, as the absence of the supreme Good is a complete 
hell, so the hated company of the Deceiver, who w^as the 
great cause of their ruin, must be a subject of additional 
horror j and they will be -always saying as a Scotch gentle- 

naan who died of his excesses said to the famous Dr. P 

who came to see him on his death-bed, but had been too much 
his companion in his life, 

O tu fundamenta gessisti . 

I would not treat the very subject itself with any indecency, 
nor do I think my opinion of that hell which, I say, con- 
sists in the absence of him in whom is heaven, one jot less 
solemn than theirs who believe it all fire and brimstone ; but 
I must own, that to me, nothing can be more ridiculous than 
the notions that we entertain and fill our heads with about 
hell, and about the devils being there tormenting of souls, 
broiling them upon gridirons, hanging them up upon hooks, 
carrjdng them upon their backs, and the like ; with the several 
pictures of hell, represented by a great mouth with horrible 
teeth, gaping like a cave on the side of a mountain; 
suppose that appropriated to Satan in the Peak, which indeed 
is not much unlike it, with a stream of fire coming out of it, 
as there is of water, and smaller devils going and coming 
continually in and out, to fetch and carry souls the Lord 
knows whither, and for the Lord knows what. 

These things, however, intended for terror, are indeed so 
ridiculous, that the Devil himself, to be sure, mocks at them. 
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and a man of sense can hardly refrain doing the like, only I 
a’^oid it, because I would not give offence to ^veaker heads. 

However, I must not compliment the brains of otner men 
at the expense of my own, or talk nonsense because they can 
understand no other ; I think all these notions and represen- 
tations of hell and of the Devil to be as profane as they are 
ridiculous, and I ought no more to talk profanely than merrily 
of them. 

Let us learn to talk of these things, then, as we should do ; 
and as we really cannot describe them to our reason and un- 
derstanding, why should we describe them to our senses? we 
had, I think, much better not describe them at all, that is to 
say, not attempt it : the blessed apostle St. Paul was, as he 
said himself, carried up, or caught up, into the third heaven, 
yet when he came down again he could neither tell what he 
heard, or describe what he saw ; all he could say of it was, 
that what he heard was unutterable, and what he saw was 
inconceivable. 

It is the same thing as to the state of the Devil in those 
regions which he now possesses, and where he now inore par- 
ticularly inhabits ; my present business, then, is not to enter 
into those grave things so as to make them ridiculous, as I 
think most people do that talk of them ; but as the Devil, let 
his residence be where it will, has evidently free leave to come 
and go, not into this world only (I mean, the region of our at- 
mosphere), but, for aught we know, to all the other inhabited 
worlds which God has made, wherever they are, and by 
.whatsoever names they are, or maybe, known or distinguished; 
for, if he is not confined in one place, we have no reason 
to believe he is excluded from any place, heaven only excepted, 
fi-ora whence he was expelled for his treason and rebellion. 

His liberty, then, being thus ascertained, three things 
seem to be material for us to give an account of, in order to 
form this part of his history. 

1. What his business is on this globe of earth, which we 
vulgarly call the world; how he acts among us ; what 
affairs mankind and he have together ; and h6w far his 
conduct here relates to us, and ours is, or may be, influ- 
enced by him. 

2 . Where his principal residence is, and whether he h:\s 
not a particular empire of his own, to which he retreats 
upon proper occasions, where he entertains his friends 
when they come under his particular administratioiij 
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and where, when he gets any victory over his enemies^ 
he carries his prisoners of war. 

d. What may probably be the great business this black 
emperor has at present upon his hands, either in this 
world or out of it, and by what agents he works. 

As these things may perhaps run promiscuously through 
the course of this whole work, and frequently be touched at 
under other branches of the Devil’s history, so I do not 
propose them as heads of chapters or particular sections, 
for the order of discourse to be handled apart ; for, by the 
way, as Satan’s actings have not been the most regular things 
in the world, so, in our discourse about him, it must not be 
expected that we can always tie ourselves down to order and 
regularity, either as to time, or place, or persons ; for Satan 
being kic et uhique^ a loose, ungoverned fellow, we must be 
content to trace him where we can find him. 

It is true, in the foregoing chapter I showed you the Devil 
entered into the herd ecclesiastic, and gave you some account 
of the first successful step he took with mankind since the 
Christian epoch ; how, having secretly managed both tem- 
poral and spiritual power apart, and by themselves, he now 
united them, in point of management, and brought the church 
usurpation and the array’s usurpation together : the pope to 
bless the general, in desposing and murdering his master, the 
emperor ; and the general to recognise the pope in dethroning 
Lis master, Christ Jesus. 

From this time forward you are to allow the Devil a mys- 
tical empire in this world ; not an action of moment done 
without him, not a treason but he has a hand in it, not a 
tyrant but he prompts him, not a government but he has a 

in it ; not a fool but he tickles him, not a knave but he 

guides him ; he has a finger in every fraud, a key to every 
cabinet, from the divan at Constantinople to the Mississippi 

in France, and to the South-Sea cheats at ; firom the 

first attack upon the Christian world in the person of the 
Bomish antichrist, down to the bull Unigenitus; and fi:^m 
the mixture of St Peter and Confucius in China, to the 
holy office in Spain ; and down to the Emlins and Dodwells 
of the current age. 

How he has managed, and does manage, and how in all 
probability he will manage till his kingdom shall come to a 
period, and how at last he will probably be managed himself 
inquire witliin, and you shall know farther. 
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CHAPTER nr. 

OP THE MANNER OP SATAN* S ACTING AND CARRYING ON HlS 

AFFAIRS IN THIS WORLD, AND PARTICULARLY OF HIS ORDINARY 

WORKINGS IN THE DARK, BY POSSESSION AND AGITATION. 

The Devil being thus reduced to act upon mankind by 
stratagem only, it remains to inquire bovY he performs, and 
which way he directs his attacks ; the faculties of man are a 
kind of a garrison in a strong castle, -which as they defend it 
on the one hand under the coinmand of the reasoning power 
of man’s soul, so they are prescribed on the other hand, and 
can not sally out without leave ; for the governor of a fort 
does not permit his soldiers to hold any correspondence 'with 
the enemy, without special order and direction. Now the 
great inquiry before us is, How comes the Devil to a parley 
with us? how does he converse with our senses, and with 
the understanding ? how does he reach us ? which way does 
he come at the affections ? and which way does he move the 
passions? It is a little difficult to discover this treasonable 
correspondence, and that difficulty is indeed the Devil’s ad- 
vantage, and, for aught I see, the chief advantage he has 
over mankind. 

It is also a great inquiry here, whether the Devil knows 
our thoughts or no ; if I may give my opinion, I am with 
a negative; I deny that he knows anything of our thoughts, 
except of those thoughts which he puts us upon thinking, for 
I 'will not doubt but he has the art to inject thoughts, and to 
revive dormant thoughts in us : it is not so wild a scheme as 
some take it to be, that Mr. Milton lays down, to represent 
the Devil injecting corrupt desires and wandering thoughts 
into the head of Eve, by dreams, and that he brought her 
to dream whatever he put into her thoughts, by whispering 
to her vocally when she was asleep ; and to this end, he 
imagines the Devil laying himself close to her ear, in the 
shape of a toad, when she was fast asleep ; I say, this is not 
so wild a scheme, seeing even now, if you caii. whisper any- 
thing close to the ear of a person irx a deep sleep, so as to 
speak distinctly to the person, and yet not awaken him, aa 
has been frequently tried, the person sleeping shall dream 
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distinctly of what you say to him ; nay, shall dream the very 
words you say* 

"We have, then, no more to ask, but how the Devil can 
convey himself to the ear of a sleeping person ; and it is 
granted then that he may have power to make us dream what 
he pleases : but this is not all, for if he can so forcibly, by 
his invisible application, cause us to dream what he pleases, 
why can he not with the same facility prompt our thoughts, 
whether sleeping or waking I To dream is nothing else but 
to think sleeping ; and we have abundance of deep-headed 
gentlemen among us, who give us ample testimony that they 
dream waking. 

But if the Devil can prompt us to dream, that is to say, to 
think, yet if he does not know our thoughts, how then can 
he tell whether the whisper had its effect? The answer is 
plain ; the Devil, like the angler, baits the hook, if the fisH 
bite he lies ready to take the advantage ; he whispers to the 
imagination, and then waits to see how it works ; as Naomi 
said to Ruth, chap. iii. 5, 18, Sit stilly my daughter^ until thou 
hmo how the matter will fall, for the man will not he at rest until 
he have finished the iMng. Thus when the Devil had whis- 
pered to Eve in her sleep, according to Milton, and suggested 
mischief to her imagination, he only sat still to see how the 
matter would work, for he knew if it took with her, he 
should hear more of it; and then by finding her alone the 
next day, without her ordinary guard, her husband, he pre- 
sently concluded she had swallowed the bait, and so atta^ed 
her ^esh. 

A small deal of craft, and less by far than we have reason 
to believe the Devil is master o^ will serve to discover whether 
such and such thoughts, as he knows he has suggested, have 
taken place or no ; the action of the person presently dis- 
covers it, at least to him that lies always upon the watch, 
and has every word, every gesture, every step we take subse- 
quent to his operation, open to him ; it may, therefore, for 
aught we know, be a great mistake, and what most of us are 
guilty of, to tell our dreams to one another in the morning, 
after we have been disturbed with them in the night ; for, if 
the Devil converses with us so insensibly as some are of the 
opinion he does, that is to say, if he can hear as far as wo 
can see, we may be telling our stoiy to him indeed, when we 
think we are only talking to one ahotlier. 
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This "brings me most naturally to the important iiiquiiy, 
whether the Devil can walk about the world invisibly or no. 
The truth is, this is no question to me ; for as I have taken 
away his visibility already, and have denied him all prescience 
of futurity too, and have proved he cannot know our thoughts, 
nor put any force upon persons or actions, if we should take 
away his invisibility too, we should undevil him quite, to all 
intents and purposes, as to any mischief he could do; nay, it 
would banish him the world, and he might e’en go and seek 
his fortune somewhere else ; for if he could neither be visible 
or invisible, neither act in public or in private, he could 
neither have business or being in this sphere, nor could we be 
any way concerned with him. 

The Devil, therefore, most certainly has a power and 
liberty of moving about in this world, after some manner or 
another ; this is verified, as well by way of allegory as by 
way of history, in the Scripture itself; and as the first 
strongly suggests and supposes it to be so, the last positively 
asserts it ; and, not to crowd this work with quotations from 
a book which we have not much to do with in the Devil’s 
story, at least not much to his satisfaction, I only hint his 
personal appearance to our Saviour in the wilderness, where 
it is said, die Deoil taJceth him up to an exceeding high mountain ; 
and, in another place, the Devil dwarfed from him. What 
shape or figure he appeared in we do not find mentioned, but 
I cannot doubt his appearing to him there, any more than I 
can his talking to our Saviour in the mouths and with the 
voices of the several persons who were under the terrible 
affliction of an actual possession. 

These things leave us no room to doubt of what is 
advanced above, namely, that he (the Devil) has a certain 
residence, or liberty of residing in, and moving about upon, 
the surface of this earth, as well as in the compass of the 
atmosphere vulgarly called the air, in some manner or other : 
that is the general. 

It remains to inquire into the manner, which I resolve into 
two kinds : 

1. Ordinary, which I suppose to be his invisible motions 
as a spirit ; under which consideration I suppose him to 
have an unconfined, unlimited, unrestrained liberty, as 
to the manner of acting ; and this either in persons, bj? 
possession ; or in things, by agitation. 
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2. Extraordinary, which I understand to he his appearances 
in borrowed shapes and bodies, or shadows rather ot bodies; 
assaming speech, figure, posture, and several powers, of 
which we can give little or no account ; in which extra- 
ordinary manner of appearances, he is either limited by 
a superior power, or limits himself politically, as being 
not the way most for his interest or purpose to act in 
his business, which is more efiectually done in his state 
of obscurity. 

Hence we must suppose the Devil has it very much in his 
own choice, whether to act in one capacity, or in the other, 
or in both ; that is to say, of appearing and not appearing, 
as he finds for his purpose : in this state of invisibility, and 
under the operation of these powers and liberties, he performs 
all his functions and offices, as Devil, as prince of darkness, 
as god of this world, as tempter, accuser, deceiver, and all 
whatsoever other names of office or titles of honour he is 
known by. 

Kow taking him in this large unlimited, or little limited 
state of action, he is well called the god of this world, for he 
has very much of the attribute of omnipresence, and may be 
said, either by himself or his agents, to be everywhere, and 
see everything ; that is to say, everything that is visible ; for 
I cannot allow him any share of omniscience at all. 

That he ranges about everywhere, is with us, and some- 
times in us, sees when he is not seen, hears when he is not 
heard, comes in without leave, and goes out without noise, is 
neither to be shut in or shut out ; that when he runs from 
us we cannot catch him, and when he runs after us we 
cannot escape him, is seen when he is not known, and is 
known when he is not seen ; all these things, and more, we 
have knowledge enough about to convince us of the truth of 
them ; so that, as I have said above, he is certainly walking 
to and fro through the earth, &c., after some manner or 
other, and in some figure or other, visible or invisible, as he 
finds occasion. Now in order to make our history of him 
complete, the next question before us is, how, and in what 
manner, he acts with mankind : how his kingdom is carried 
on, and by what methods he does his business, for he cer- 
tainly has a great deal of business to do ; he is not an idle 
spectator, nor is he walking about mcogrdto^ and clothed in 
mist and darkness, purely in kindness to us, that we should 
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not be frightened at him; but it is in policy, that he may act 
undiscovered, that he may see and not be seen, may play his 
game in the dark, and not be detected in his roguery ; that 
he may prompt mischief, raise tempests, blow up coals, 
kindle strife, embroil nations, use instruments, and not be 
known to have his hand in anything, when at the same timj 
ho really has a hand in everything. 

Some are of opinion, and I among the rest, that if the 
Devil was personally and visibly present among us, and we 
conversed with him face to lace, we should be so familiar 
with him in a little time, that his ugly figure would not 
afiect us at all, that his terrors would not frighten us, or that 
we should any more trouble ourselves about him than we 
did with the last great comet in 1678, which appeared so 
long and so constantly without any particular known event, 
that at last we took no more notice of it than of the other 
ordinary stars, which had appeared before we or our an- 
cestors were born. 

Nor, indeed, should we have much reason to be frightened 
at him, or at least none of those silly things could be said of 
him which we now amuse ourselves about, and by which we 
set him up like a scarecrow to frighten children and old 
women, to fill up old stories, make songs and ballads, and, 
in a word, carry on the low- prized buffoonery of the com- 
mon people ; we should either see him in his angelic form, 
as he was from the original, or if he has any deformities 
entailed upon him by the supreme sentence, and in justice to 
the deformity of his crime, they would be of a superior 
nature, and fitted more for our contempt, as well as horror^ 
than those weak-fancied trifles contrived by our ancient 
devil-raisers and devil-makers, to feed the wayward fancies 
of old witches and sorcerers, who cheated the ignorant world 
with a devil of their own making, set forth, in terrorem, 
with bat’s wings, horns, cloven foot, long tail, forked tongue, 
and the like. 

In the nezt place, be his frightful figure what it would, 
and his legions as numerous as the host of heaven, we 
should see him stHl, as the prince of devib?, though mon- 
strous as a dragon, flaming as a comet, tall as a mountain, 
yet dragging his chain after him equal to the utmost of his 
supposed strength; always in custody of his j?dlers the 
angels, his power overpowered, his rage cowed and abated, 
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or at least awed and under correction, limited and restrained*, 
in a word, we should see him a vanquished slave, his spirit 
broken, his malice, though not abated, yet handcuffed and 
overpowered, and he not able to work an;^hing against us by 
force ; so that he would be to us but like the Hons in the 
Tower, encaged and locked up, unable to do the hurt he 
wishes to do, and that we fear, or indeed any hurt at all. 

From hence it is evident, that it is not his business to be 
public, or to walk up and down in the world visibly, and in 
his own shape ; his affairs require a quite different manage- 
ment, as might be made apparent from the nature of things, and 
the manner of our actings, as men, either with ourselves or 
to one another. 

Nor could he be serviceable in his generation, as a pubHc 
person, as now he is ; or answer the end of his party who 
employ him, and who, if he was to do their business in public 
as he does in private, would not be able to employ him at all. 

As in our modern meetings for the propagation of impudence 
and other virtues, there would be no entertainment, and no 
improvement for the good of the age, if the people did not all 
appear in mask, and concealed from the common observation ; 
so neither could Satan (from w^hose management those more 
happy assembHes are taken as copies of a glorious original) 
perform the usual and necessar}’^ business of his profession, 
if he did not appear wholly in covert and under needful 
disguises. How, but for the convenience of his habit, could 
he cast himself into so many shapes, act on so many different 
scenes, and turn so many wheels of state in the world, as he 
has done? as a mere professed devil he could do nothing. 

Had he been obliged always to act the mere devil in his 
own clothes, and with his own shape appearing uppermost in 
all cases and places, he could never have preached in so many 
pulpits, presided in so many councils, voted in so many 
committees, sat in so many courts, and influenced so many 
parties and factions in church and state, as we have reason 
to believe he has done in our nation, aui in our memories 
too, as well as in other nations and in more ancient times. 
The share Satan has had in all the weighty confusions of 
the times, ever since the first ages of Christianity in the 
world, has been carried on with so much secrecy, and so 
much with an air of cabal and intrigue, that nothing can 
have been managed more subtly and closely; and jn tbs 
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same manner has he acted in our times, in order to conceal 
his interest, and conceal the influence he has had in the 
councils of the world. 

Had it been possible for him to have raised the flames ot 
rebellion and war so often in this nation, as he certainly has 
done ? could he have agitated the parties on both sides, and 
inflamed the spirits of three nations, if he had appeared 
in his own dress, a mere naked devil ? It is not the Devil 
as a devil, that does the mischief, but the Devil in masque- 
rade, Satan in full disguise, and acting at the head of civil 
confusion and distraction. 

If history may be credited, ik^ French court at the time 
of our old confusions was made the scene of Satan’s politics, 
and prompted both parties in England and in Scotland also 
to quarrel ; and how was it done ? will any man offer to 
scandalize the Devil so much as to say, or so much as to 
suggest, that Satan had no hand in it all? did not the 
Devil, by the agency of Cardinal Eichelieu, send four 
hundred thousand crowns at one time, and six hundred 
thousand at another, to the Scots, to raise an army and 
march boldly into England ? and did not the same Devil, at 
the same time, by other agents, remit eight hundred thousand 
crowns to the other party, in order to raise an army to fall 
upon the Scots? nay, did not the Devil with the same 
subtlety send flown the archbishop’s order to impose the 
service-book upon the people in Scotland, and at the same 
time r^e a mob against it, in the great church (at St. 
Giles’s) ? nay, did not he actuallj, in the person of an old 
woman (his :fevourite instrument), throw the three-legged 
stool at the service-book, and animate the zealous people tc 
take up arms for religion, and turn rebels for God’s sake ? 

All these happy and successful undertakings, though it is 
no more to be doubted they were done by the agency of 
, Satan, and in a very surprising manner too, yet were all 
done in secret, by what I call possession and injection, and 
by the agency and contrivance of such instruments, or by 
the Devil in the disguise of such servants, as he found out 
fitted to be employed in his work, and who he took a more 
effectual care in concealing of. 

But we shall have occasion to touch all this part over 
again, when we come to discourse of the particular habits 
and disguises which the Devil has made use of all along io 

yoL. in. 9 0 
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tte world, the better to cover his actions, and to conceal big 
being concerned in them. 

In the mean time, the cunning or artifice the Devil makes 
use of in all these things, is, in itself, very considerable; it 
is an old practice of his using, and he has gone on in divers 
measures, for the better concealing himself in it; which 
measures, though he varies sometimes,, as his extraordinary 
affairs require, yet they are in all ages much the same, and 
have the same tendency; namely, that he may get all his 
business carried on by the insti umentality of fools ; that he 
may make mankind agents in their own destruction, and 
that he may have all his work done in such a manner as 
that he may seem to have no hand in it ; nay, he contrives 
so well, that the very name, Devil, is put upon his opposite 
party, and the scandal of the black agent lies all upon 
them. 

In order, then, to look a liitle into his conduct let us 
inquire into the common mistakes about him, see what use 
is made of them to his advantage, and how far mankind is 
imposed upon in those particulars, and to what purpose. 


CHATPER IV. 

OF Satan’s agents or missionaries^ and their actings upon 

AND IN THE MINDS OF MEN IN HIS NAME. 

Infinite advantages attend the Devil in his retired govern- 
ment, as they respect the management of his interests, and 
the carrying on his absolute monarchy in the worlds parti- 
cularly as it gives him room to act by the agency of his 
inferior ministers and messengers, called on many occasions 
his angels, of whom he has an innumerable multitude at his 
command, enough, for aught we know, to spare one to attend 
every man and woman now alive in the world; and of 
whom, if we may believe our second-sight Christians, the 
air is always as full as a beam of the evening sun is of 
insects, where they are ever ready for business, and to go 
and come as their great governor issues out orders for theii^ 
directions. 

These, as they are all of the same spiritous quality with 
ldmsel& and consequently invisible like biTTij except -ai 
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above, are ready upon all occasions to be sent to and into 
any such person, and for such purposes, superior limitations 
only excepted, as the grand director of devils (the Devil, 
properly so called) guides them ; and be the subject or the 
object what it will, that is to say, be the person they are 
sent to, or into, as above, who it will, and the business the 
messenger is to do, what it will, they are sufficiently quali- 
fied ; for this is a particular Satan’s messengers or agents, 
that they are not like us human devils here in the world, 
some bred up one way, some another; some of one trade, 
some of another; and consequently some fit for some 
business, some for another; sosiid good for something, and 
some good for nothing ; but his people are every one fit for 
everything, can find cneir way ^jverywhere, and are a match 
for everybody they are sent to; in a word, they are no 
foolish devils, they are aU fuily qualified for their employ 
ment, fit for anything he sets them about, and very seldom 
mistake their errand, or fail in the business they are sent 
to do. 

Nor is it strange at all, that the Devil should have such a 
numberless train of deputy devils to act under him; for it 
must be acknowledged he has a great deal of business upon 
his hands, a vast deal of work to do, abundance of public 
affairs under his direction, and an infinite variety of particu- 
lar cases idways before him for example ; 

How many governments in the world are wholly in his 
administration ? how many divans and great councils under 
his direction ? nay, I believe, it would be hard to prove that 
there is or has been one council of state in the world for 
many hundred years past, down to the year 1713 (we do 
not pretend to come nearer home), where the Devil, by him- 
£«lf or his agents, in one shape or another, has not sat as a 
member, if not taken the chair. 

And though some learned authors may dispute this point 
with me, by giving some examples where the councils of 
princes have been acted by a better hand, and where things 
have been carried against Satan^s interest, and even to his 
great mortification, it amounts to no more than this ; namely, 
that in such cases the Devil has been outvoted ; but it does 
.ot argue but he might have been present there, and have 
pushed his interest as far as he could, only that he bad not 
the success he expected ; for 1 do not pretend to say that he 

a a 2 
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has never been disappointed : but those exairiples are Sd 
rare, and of so small signification, that when I come to the 
particulars, as I shall do in the sequel of this history, you 
will find them hardly worth naming ; and that, take it one 
time with another, the Devil has met with such a series of 
success in all his affairs, and has so seldom been balked ; 
and where he has met with a little check in his politics, has, 
notwithstanding, so soon and so easily recovered himself, 
regained his lost ground, or replaced himself in another 
country when he has been supplanted in one, that his empire is 
far ffom being lessened in the world, for the last thousand 
years of the Christian establishment. 

Suppose we take an observation from the beginning ot 
Luther, or from the year 1420, and call the Reformation a 
blow to the Devil’s kingdom, which, before that, was come 
to such a height in Christendom, that it is a question not yet 
thoroughly decided, whether that medley of superstition and 
horrible heresies, that mass of enthusiasm and idols, called the 
catholic hierarchy, was a church of God, or a church of the 
Devil ; whether it was an assembly of saints, or a synagogue 
of Satan : I say, take that time to be the epoch of Satan’s 
declension, and of Lucifer’s falling fi'om heaven, that is, from 
the top of his terrestrial gloiy, yet whether he did not gain in 
the defection of the Greek church, about that time and since, 
as much as he lost in the reformation of the Roman, is what 
authors are not yet agi'eod about, not reckoning what he has 
regained since of the ground which he had lost even by the 
Reformation, viz., the countries of the Duke of Savoy’s 
dominion, where the Reformation is almost eaten out by per- 
secution ; the whole Valtoline, and some adjacent countries ; 
the whole kingdom of Poland, and almost all Hungary ; for, 
since the last war, the Reformation, as it were, lies gasping 
for breath, and expiring in that country ; also several large 
provinces in Germany, as Austria, Carinthia, and the whole 
kingdom of Bohemia, where the Reformation, once powerfully 
planted, received its death’s wound at the battle of Prague, 
aim. 1627, and languished but a very little while, died, and 
was buried, and good Idng popery reigned in its stead. 

To these countries, thus regained to Satan’s infernal empire, 
let us add his modem conquests, and the encroachments he 
has made upon the Reformation in the present age, which are, 
however light wc make of them, very considerable ; viz., tho 
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electorate of the Rhine and the Palatinate, the one fallen to 
the house of Bavaria, and the other to that of Neuhurg, both 
popish ; the duchy of Deux Fonts, fallen just now to a popish 
branch ; the whole electorate of Saxony, fallen under the 
power of popish government, by the apostacy of their princes, 
and more likely to follow the fate of Bohemia, whenever the 
dilligent Devil can bring his new project in Poland to bear, 
as it is more than probable he will do some time or other, by 
the growing zeal as well as power of (that house of bigots) the 
house of A 

But to sum up the dull story; we must add in the roll of 
the Devil’s conquests, the whols kingdom of France, where 
we have in one year seen, to the immortal glory of the Devil’s 
politics, that his measures have prevailed to the total 
extirpation of the protestant churches, without a vrar ; and 
that interest, which for two hundred years had supported 
itself in spite of persecutions, massacres, five civil wars, and 
innumerable battles and slaughters, at last received its mortal 
wound from its ov/n champion Henry IV., and sunk into 
utter oblivion, by Satan’s most exquisite management, under 
the agency of his two prime ministers Cardinal Richeheu and 
Lewis XIV., whom he entirely possessed. 

Thus far we have a melancholy view of the Devil’s new 
conquests, and the ground he has regained upon the Reforma- 
tion, in which his secret management has been so exquisite, 
and his politics so good, that could he bring but one thing to 
pass, which, by his own former mistake (for the devil is not 
infallible), he h^* -rendered impossible, he would bring the 
protestant interest so near its ruin, that heaven would be, as 
it were, put to the necessity f working by miracle to prevent 
it ; the case is thus : 

Ancient historiaar ' ill us, and from good authority, that 
the Devil, finaing it for his interest to bring his favourite 
Mahomet upon the stage, and spread the victorious half-moon 
upon the ruin of the cross, having with great success raised 
first the Saracen empire, and then the Turkish, to such a 
height, as that the name of Christian seemed to be extirpated 
in those two quarters of the world, which were then not the 
greatest only, but by far the most powerful, I mean Asia and 
Africa ; having totally laid waste all those ancient and flourish- 
ing churches of Africa, the labours of St. Cyprian, Tertullian, 
St. Augustine, and six hundred and seventy Christian bishops 
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and fathers, who gorerned there at once, also all the churchei 
of Smyrna, Philadelphia, Ephesus, Sardis, Antioch, Laodicea, 
and innumerable others inPontus, Bithynia, and the provinces 
of the Lesser Asia. 

The Devil ha\ing, I say, finished these conquests so much 
to his satisfaction, began to tnrn his eyes northward, and 
though he had a considerable interest in the whore of Babylon, 
and had brought his power, by the subjection of the Roman 
liierai'chy, to a great height, yet finding the interest of 
Mahomet most suitable to his devilish purposes, as most 
adapted to the destruction of mankind, and laying w’aste the 
world, he resolved to espouse the growing power of the Turk, 
and bring him in upon Europe liKe a deluge. 

In order to this, and to make way for an easy conquest, 
like a true devil, he worked under ground, and sapped the 
foundation of the Christian power by sowing discord among 
the reigning princes of Europe ; that so, envying one another, 
they might be content to stand still and look on while the 
Turk devoured them one by one, and at last might swallow 
them all up. 

This devilish policy took, to his heart’s content; the 
Christian princes stood still, stupid, dosing, and unconcerned 
till the Turk conquered Thrace, overrun Servia, Macedonia, 
Bulgaria, and all the remains of the Grecian empire, and at 
last the imperial city of Constantinople itself. 

Finding this politic method so well answer his ends, the 
Devil, who always improves upon the success of his own 
experiments, resolved from that time to lay a foundation for 
the making those divisions and jealousies of the Christian 
princes immortal ; whereas they were at first only personal, 
and founded in private quarrels between the princes respect- 
ively ; such as emulation of one another’s glory, envy at the 
extraordinary valour or other merit of this or that leader, or 
revenge of some little affront ; for which, notwithstanding, 
so great was the piety of Christian princes in those days, 
that they made no scruple to sacrifice whole armies, yea, 
nations, to their piques and private quarrels, a certain sign 
whose management they were under. 

These being the causes by which the Devil first sowed the 
seeds of mischief among them, and the success so well 
answering his design, he could not but wish to have the same 
Advantage always ready at his hand; and therefore be 
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resolved to order it so, that these divisions, which, however 
useful to him, were only personal, and consequently temporary, 
like an annual in the garden, which must be raised anew 
every season, might for the future be national, and conse- 
quently durable and immortal. 

To this end it was necessary to lay the fotuxiation of 
eternal feud, not in the humours and passions of men only, 
but in the interests of nations : the way to do this was to 
form and state the dominion of those princes, by such a plan 
drawn in hell, and laid out from a scheme truly political, of 
which the Devil was chief engineer, that the divisions should 
always remain ; being made a natural consequence of the 
situation of the country, the temper of their people, the 
nature of their commerce, the climate, the manner of living, 
or something which should for ever render it impossible for 
them to unite. 

This, I say, was a scheme truly infernal, in which the 
Devil was as certainly the principal operator (to illustrate 
great things by small), as ever John of Leyden was of the 

high Dutch rebellion, or Sir John B 1 of the late project, 

called the South-sea stock. Nor did this contrivance of the 
f)evil at all dishonour its author, or the success appear un- 
worthy of the undertaker ; for vre see it not only answer the 
end, and made the Turk victorious at the same time, and 
formidable to Europe ever after, but it works to this day, the 
foundation of the divisions remains in all the several nations, 
and that to such a degree that it is impossible they should unite. 

This is what I hinted before, in which the Devil was mis- 
taken, and is another instance that he knows nothing of 
what is to come ; for this very foundation of immortal jealousy 
and discord betw’-een the several nations of Spain, France, 
Germany, and others, which the Devil himself with so much 
policy contrived, and which served his interests so long, is 
now the only obstruction to his designs, and prevents the 
entire ruin of the Reformation ; for though the reformed 
countries are very powerful, and some of them, as Great 
Britain and Prussia in particular, more powerful than ever, 
yet it cannot be said that the protestant interests in general 
are stronger than formerly, or so strong as they were in 1632, 
under the victorious arms of the Swede ; on the other hand, 
were it possible that the popish powers, to wit, of France, 
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Spain, Germany, Italy, and Poland, T^'hich are entirely popish^ 
could heartily unite their interests, and should join their 
powers to attack the protestants, the latter would find it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to defend themselves. 

But as fatal as such an union of the popish powers would 
be, and as useful as it would be to the Devil’s cause at this 
time, not the Devil with all his angels are able to bring it 
to pass ; no, not with aU his craft and cunning ; he divided 
them, but he cannot unite them ; so that, even just as it is 
with men, so it is with devils, 'iey may do in an hour what 
they cannot undo in an age. 

This may comfort those faint-hearted Christians among 
us, who cry out of the danger of a religious war in Europe, 
and what terrible things will happen, when France, and 
Spain, and Germany, and Italy, and Poland, shall aU unite; let 
this answer satisfy them, the Devil himself can never make 
France and Spain, or France and the emperor unite ; jarring 
humours may be reconciled, but jarring interests never can : 
they may unite so as to make a peace, though that can 
hardly be long, but never so as to make conquests together ; 
they are too much afraid of one another, for one to bear that 
any addition of strength should come to the other. But this 
is a digression. We shall find the Devil mistaken and disap- 
pointed too on several other occasions, as we go along. 

I return to Satan’s interest in the several governments and 
nations, by virtue of his invisibility, and which he carries on 
by possession ; it is by this invisibility that he presides in all 
the councils of foreign powers (for we never mean our own, 
that we always premise); &ud what though it is alleged by 
the critics, that he does not preside, because there is always 
a president? I say, if he is not in the president’s chair, yet 
if he be in the president himself, the di&rence is not much ; 
and if he does not vote as a councillor, if he votes in the 
councillor, it is much the same ; and here, as it was in the 
atory of Ahab, the king of Israel, as he was a lying spirit in 
the mouths of all his prophets, so we find him a spirit of 
some particular evil quality or other, in aU the transactions 
and transactors on that stage of life we call the state. 

Thus he was a dissembling spirit in Charles IX,, a turbu- 
lent spirit in Charles Y., emperors ; a bigoted spirit of fire and 
feggot in our Queen Maiy ; an apostate spirit in Heniy IV. ; 
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a cruel spirit in Peter of Castile ; a revengeful spirit in Per* 
dinand II. ; a Phaeton in Lewis XTV". ; a Sardanapalas in 

c n. 

In the great men of the world, take them a degree lowef 
than the class of crowned heads, he has the same secret 
influence ; and hence it comes to pass, that the greatest 
heroes, and men of the highest character for achievements of 
glory, either by their virtue or valour, however they have 
been crowned with victories, and elevated by human tongues, 
whatever the most consummate virtues or good qualities they 
have been known by, yet they have always had some devil 
or other in them, to preserve Satan’s claim to them uninter- 
rupted, and prevent their escape out of his hands ; thus we 
have seen a bloody devil in a D’Alva ; a profligate devil in 
a Buckingham ; a lying, artful, or politic devil in a Richelieu; 
a treacherous devil in a Mazarin ; a cruel, merciless devil in 
a Cortez ; a debauched devil in an Eugene ; a conjuring 

devil in a Luxemburg ; and a covetous devil inaM h: 

in a word, teU me the man, I teU you the spirit that reigned 
in him. 

Nor does he thus carry on this secret management, by 
possession, in men of the first magnitude only, but have we 
not had evidences of it among ourselves ? how has he been a 
lying spirit in the mouths of our prophets, a factious spirit 

in the heads of our politicians ; a profuse devil in a B s ; 

a coiTupt devil in M ; a proud spirit in my Lord 

Plausible ; a bullying spirit in my Lord Bugbear ; a talkative 
spirit in his grace the D . . . of Rattle-hall ; a scribbling 

spirit in my Lord H ; a runaway spirit in my Lord 

Frightful; and so through a long roll of heroes, whose 
exceeding, and particular qualifications, proclaim loudly what 
handle the Devil took them by, and how fast he held them 
for these were all men of ancient fame, I hope you know that. 

From men of figure, we descend to the mob, and it is there 
the same thing; possession, like the plague, is morhus plebcei ; 
not a family, but he is a spirit of strife and contention among 
them ; not a man, but he has a part in him ; he is a drunken 
devil in one, a whoring devil in another, a thieving devil in 
a third, a lying devil in the fourth, and so on to a thousand, 
and a hundred thousand, ad infinitum. 

Nay, even the ladies have their share in the possession ; 
and it they have not the Devil in their heads or in their tails, 
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in tlieir faces or their tongues, it must he some poor despic- 
able she-devil, that Satan did not think it worth his while to 
meddle with ; and the number of those that are below his 
operation, I doubt is very small. But that part I have m jcl 
more to say to in its place. 

From degrees of persons to professions and employments, 
it is the same ; we find the Devil is a true posture-master, 
he assumes any dress, appears in any shape, counterfeits 
every voice, acts upon every stage ; here he wears a gown, 
there a long robe ; here he wears the jack-boots, there the 
small sword ; is here an enthusiast, there a bufibon ; on this 
side he acts the mountebank, on that side the merry-andrew ; 
nothing comes amiss to him, from the Great Mogul, to the 
scaramouch ; tlie Devil is in them, more or less, and plays 
his game so well, that he makes sure work with them all : he 
know^s where the common foible lies, which is universal passion, 
what handle to take hold of every man by, and how to cultivate 
his interest, so as not to fail of his end, or mistake the means. 

How, then, can it be denied, but that his acting thus 
in tenebris^ and keeping out of the sight of the world, is 
abundantly his interest, and that he could do nothing, com- 
paratively speaking, by any other method? 

What would his public appearance have signified ? who 
would have entertained him in his own proper shape and 

person ? even B . . . . B himself, though all the world 

knows him to have a foolish devil in him, would not have 
been fool enough to have taken him into his service, if he 
had known him ; and my Lord Simpleton, also, who Satan 
has set up for a cunning fool, seems to have it sit much better 
upon him, now he passes for a fool of art, than it would have 
done if the naked devil had come and challenged him for a 
fool in nature. 

Infinite variety illustrate the Devil's reign among the sons 
of men, all which he manages with admirable dexterity, and 
a sleight particular to himself, by the mere advantage of his 
present concealed situation, and which, had he been obliged to 
have appeared in public, had been all lost, and he capable of just 
nothing at all, or, at least, of nothing more than the other or-, 
dinary politicians of wickedness could have done without him. 

Now, authors are much divided as to the manner how the 
Devil manages his proper instruments for mischief : for Satan 
has a great many agents in the dark, who neither have 
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Devil in tliem, nor are they much acquainted with him, and 
yet he serves himself of them ; whether of their folly, or of that 
other frailty called wit, it is all one, he makes them do his 
work when they think they are doing their own ; nay, so 
cunning is he in his guiding the w’eak part of the world, that 
even when they think they are serving God, they are doing 
nothing less or more than serving the Devil ; nay, it is some 
of the nicest part of his operation to make them believe they 
are serving God when they do his work. Thus, those who 
the Scripture foretold should persecute Christ’s church in the 
latter days, were to think they did God good service ; thus 
the Inquisition, for example, it may be, at this time, in all 
the acts of Christian cruelty which they are so famous for, if 
any of them are ignorant enough not to know that they are 
devils incarnate, they may, for aught we know, go on for 
God’s sake ; torture, murder, starve to death, mangle, and 
macerate, and all for God, and God’s catholic church ; and it 
is certainly the Devil’s master-piece to bring mankind to such 
a perfection of devilism as that of the Inquisition is, for, if the 
Devil had not been in them, could they christen such a hell- 
fire judicature as the Inquisition is by the name of the Holy 
Office? And so in paganism; how could so many nations 
among the poor Indians offer human sacrifices to their idols, 
and murder thousands of men, women, and children, to appease 
-this god of the air when he is angry, if the Devil did not act 
in them under the visor of devotion ? 

But we need not go to America, or to the Inquisition, nor 
to paganism, or to popery either, to look for people that are 
sacrificing to the Devil, or that give their peace-offerings to 
him while they are offered upon God’s altar ; are not our 
churches (aye, and meeting-houses, too, as much as they 
pretend to be more sanctified than their neighbours) full of 
Devil-worshippers ? where do his devotees gratulate one 
another, and congratulate him, more than at church ? where, 
while they hold up their hands, and turn up their eyes towards 
heaven, they make all their vows to Satan, or, at least, to the 
fair devils, his representatives, which I shall speak of in their 
pl^e. 

'Do not the sons of God, make assignations with the 
daughters of men, in the very house of worship ? do they not 
talk to them in the language of the eyes ? and wliat is at the 
bottom of it, while one eye is upon the prayer-book, and- the 
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other adjusting their dress ? axe they not sacrificing to VenUB 
and Mercuiy, nay, and to the very Devil they dress at. 

Let any man impartially survey the church gestures, the 
air, the postures, and the behaviour ; let him keep an exact 
roll, and if I do not show him two Devil- worshippers for one 
true saint, then the word sai)it must have another signification 
than I ever yet understood it by. 

The church as a place, is the receptacle of the dead, as 
well as the assembly of the living ; what relates to those below, 
I doubt Satan, if he would be so kind, could give a better 
account of than I can ; but as to the superficies, I pretend 
to so much penetration as to tell you, that there are more 
spectres, more apparitions always there, than you, that know 
nothing of the matter, may be aware of. 

I happened to be at an eminent place of G-od’s most devout 
worship the other day, with a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
who, I observed, minded very little the business he ought to 
come about ; first I saw him always busy staring about him, 
and bowing this way and that way ; nay, he made two or 
three bows and scrapes when he was repeating the responses 
to the Ten Commandments, and, I assure you, he made it 
correspond strangely, so that the harmony was not so broken 
in upon as you would expect it should ; thus : Lord — ^and a 
bow to a fine lady, just come up to her seat — have mercy upon 
us ; — ^three bows to a throng of ladies that came into the next 
pew altogether — and incline — then stopped to make a great 

scrape to my lord ^ — our hearts — just then the hearts of 

aU the church were gone off from the subject, for the response 
was over, so he huddled up the rest in whisper, for God 
a’mighty could hear him well enough, he said, nay, as well as 
if he had spoken' as loud as his neighbours did. 

After we were come home, I asked him what he meant by 
all this, and what he thought of it. 

How could I help it? said he ; I must not be rude. 

What ? says I ; rude to who ? 

Why, says he, there came in so many she-devils, I could 
not help it. 

What, said I, could you not help bowing when you were 
saying your prayers? 

O, sir, says he, the ladies would have thought T had slighted 
them ; I could not avoid it. 

, Ladies ! said I, I thought you called them devils just now- 
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Ay, ay, devils, said he, little charming devils ; but 1 must 
not be rude to them, however. 

Very well, said I, then you would be rude to God a’mighty, 
because you could not be rude to the Devil I 

Why, that is true, said he ; but what can we do ? there is 
no going to church, as the case stands now, if we must not 
worship the Devil a little between whiles. 

This is the case, indeed, and Satan carries his point on every 
hand; for if the fair-speaking: Tvorld, and the fair-looking 
world, are generally devils, that is to say, are in his manage- 
ment, we are sure the foul-speaking and the foul-doing world 
are all on his side; and you Lav'c then only the fair-doing 
part of the world that are out of his class, and when we speak 
of them, O, how few ! 

But I return to the Devil’s managing our wicked part, for 
this he does with most exquisite subtlety; and this is one 
part of it, viz., he thrusts our vices into our virtues, by which 
he mixes the clean and the unclean, and thus by the corrup- 
tion of the one, poisons and debauches the other ; so that the 
slave he governs cannot account for his o^vn common actions, 
and is fain to be obliged to his Maker to accept of the heart 
without the hands and feet ; to take, as we vulgarly express 
it, the win for the deed, and if heaven was not so good to 
come into that half-in-half service, I do not see but the Devil 
would carry away all his servants. Here, indeed, I should 
enter into a long detail of involuntary wickedness, which, in 
short, is neither more or less than the Devil in everybody, ay, in 
every one of you, our governors excepted, take it as you please. 

What is our language when we look back with reflection 
and reproach on past follies ? I think I was bewitched, I was 
possessed; certainly; the Devil was in me, or else I had 
never been such a sot. Devil in you sir ! ay, who doubts it ? 
you may be sure the Devil was in you, and there he is still, 
and next time he can catch you in the same snare, you will 
be just the same sot that you say you were before. 

In short, the Devil is too cunning for us, and manages us 
his own way; he governs the vices of men by his own 
methods : though every crime will not make a man a devU, 
yet it must be owned that every crime puts the criminal in 
some measure into the Devil’s power, gives him a title to 
the man, and he treats him magisterially ever after. 

Some tell us every single man, every individual, has a 
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devil attending him, to execute the orders of the (grand 
seignior) devil of the whole clan ; that this attending evil 
angel, for so he is called, sees every step you take, is with 
you in every action, prompts you to every mischief, and 
leaves you to do everything that is pernicious to yourself ; 
they also allege that there is a good spirit which attends him 
too, which latter is always accessary to everything that we 
do that is good, and reluctant to evil ; if this is true, how 
comes it to pass that those two opposite spirits do not quarrel 
about it when they are pressing us to contrary actions, one 
good and the other evil? and why does the evil tempting 
* spirit so often prevail? Instead of answering this difficult 
question, I shall only tell you, as to this story of good and 
evil angels attending every particular person, it is a good 
allegory, indeed, to represent the struggle in the mind of 
man between good and evil inclinations ; but as to the rest, 
the best thing I can say of it is, that I think it is a fib. 

But to take things as they are, and only talk by way 
of natural consequence (for to argue from nature is certainly 
the best way to find out the DevU’s story), if there are good 
and evil spirits attending us, that is to say, a good angel and 
a devil, then it is no unjust reproach upon anybody to say, 
when they follow the dictates of the latter, the Devil is in' 
them ; or they are devils ; nay, I must carry it farther still, 
namely, that as the generality and greatest number of people 
do follow and obey the evil spirit and not the good, and that 
the predominate power is allowed to be the nominating power, 
you must then allow that, in short, the greater part of man- 
kind has the Devil in them, and so I come to my text : 

To this piuppose give me leave to borrow a few lines of a 
friend on this very part of the Devil’s management. 

To places and persons he suits his disguises^ 

And dresses up all his banditti. 

Who, as pickpockets flock to a country assizes 
Crowd up to the court and the city. 

They^re at every elbow and every ear. 

Aid ready at every <»11, Sirj 
The vigilant scout plants his agents about, 

And has somethnig to do with us all. Sir. 

In some he has part, and in some he’s the whola^ 

And of some (like the vicar of Baddow), 

It can neither he said they have body or 
Bat only arc devils m shadow. 
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The pretty and witty are devils in mask. 

The beauties are mere apparitions ; 

The homely alone by their faces are known, 

And the good by their ugly conditions. 

The beaus walk about hke th^ shadows of men. 

And wherever he leads 'em they follow. 

But take ’em and shake 'em, there’s not one in ten 
But’s as light as a feather, and hollow. 

Thus all his affairs he drives on in disguise. 

And he tickites mankind with a feather : 

Creeps in at our ears, and looks out at our eyes. 

And jumbles our senses together. 

He raises the vapours, and prompts the desires. 

And to ev’ry dark deed holds the candle ; 

The passions mflames and the appetite fires ; 

And takes ev’rything by the right handle. 

Thus he walks up and down in complete masquerade. 

And with every company mixes, 

Sells in every shop, works at every trade. 

And ev’r^mg doubtful perplexes. 

How Satan comes by this governing influence in the minds 
and upon the actions of men, is a question I am not yet come 
to, nor indeed does it so particularly belong to the Devira 
history ; it seems rather a polemic, so it may pass at school 
among the metaphysics, and puzzle the heads of our masters ; 
wherefore I think to write to the learned Dr. B. . . about 
it, imploring his most sublime haughtiness, that when his 
other more momentous avocations of pedantry and pedagogisni 
will give him an interval from wrath and contention, he will 
set apart a moment to consider human nature devilized, and 
give us a mathematical, anatomical description of it ; with 
a map of Satan’s kingdom in the microcosm of mankind, 
and such other illuminations as to him and his contemporaries 
and &c,, in their great wisdom shall seem meet. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF THE devil's MANAGEMENT IN THE PAGAN HIERARCHY BY 
OMENS, ENTRAILS, AUGURS, ORACLES, AND SUCH-LIKE PAGEANTRY 
OP hell; and how they went off the stage at last, BY 
THE INTRODUCTION OF TRUE RELIGION, 

I HAVE adjourned, not finished my account of the Devil's 
secret management by possession, and shall re-at5ume in 
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its place ; but I must take leave to mention some other parts 
of his retired scheme, by T^hich he has hitherto managed 
mankind, and the first of these is by that fraud of aH frauds, 
called oracle. 

Here his trumpet yielded an uncertain sound for some 
ages, and like what he was, and according to what he 
practised from the beginning, he delivered out falsehood and 
delusion by retail : the priests of Apollo acted this farce for 
him to a great nicety at Delphos ; there were divers others 
at the same time, and some, which to give the Devil his 
due, he had very little hand in, as we shall see presently. 

There were also some smaller. (v>me greater, some more, 
some less famous places where those oracles were seated, and 
audience given to the inquirers, in all which the Devil, or 
somebody for him, perimssu superioruTn^ for either vindictive 
or other hidden ends and purposes, was allowed to make at 
least a pretension to the knowledge of things to come ; but, 
as public cheats generally do, they acted in masquerade, and 
gave such uncertain and inconsistent responses, that they 
were obliged to use the utmost art to reconcile events to the 
prediction, even after things were come to pass. 

Here the Devil was a lying spirit, in a particular and 
extraordinary manner, in the mouths of all the prophets ; 
and yet he had the cunning to express himself so, that what- 
ever happened, the oracle was supposed to have meant as it 
fell out ; and so all their auguries, omens, and voices, by 
which the Devil amused the world, not at that time only, 
but since, have been likewise interpreted. 

Julian the Apostate dealt mightily in these amusements ; 
but the Devil, who neither wished his fail or presaged it to 
him, evidenced that he knew' nothing of Julian’s fate; for 
that, as he sent almost to all the oracles of the East, and 
summoned all the priests together, to inform him of the suc- 
cess of his Persian expedition, they all, like Ahab’s prophets, 
having a lying spirit in them, encouraged him and promised 
him success. 

Nay, all the iU omens which disturbed him, they presaged 
good from; for example, he was at a prodigious expense 
when he was at Antioch, to buy up white beasts and white 
fowls for sacrifices, and for predicting from the entrails ; from 
whence the Antiochians, in contempt, called him Victimarius ; 
but whenever the entrails foreboded evil, the cunning Devil 
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(hJide the priests put a different construction upon them, and 
promise him good : when he entered into the temple of the 
Genii, to offer sacrifice, one of the priests dropped down dead ; 
thisj had it any signification more than a man falling dead of 
an apoplectic, would have signified something fatal to Julian> 
who made himself a brother sacrist or priest ; whereas the 
priests turned it presently to signify the death of his colleague, 
the consul Sallust, which happened just at the same time, 
though eight hundred miles off. So in another case, Julian 
thought it ominous, that he, who was Augustus, should be 
named with two other names of persons, both already dead : 
the case was thus ; the style of the emperor was Julianus 
Felix Augustus, and two of his principal officers were Julia- 
nus, and Felix; now both Julianus and Felix died within a 
few days of one another, which disturbed him much, who was 
the third of the three names ; but his flattering devil told 
him it all imported good to him, viz., that though Julianus 
and Felix should die, Augustus should be immortal. 

Thus whatever happened, and whatever was foretold, and 
how much soever they differed from one another, the lying 
spirit was sure to reconcile the prediction and the event, and 
make them at least seem to correspond in favour of the person 
inquiring. 

Now, we are told, oracles are ceased, and the Devil is far- 
ther limited for the good of mankind, not being allowed to vent 
his delusions by the mouths of the priests and augurs, as for- 
merly. I will not take upon me to say how far they are really 
ceased, more than they were before ; I think it is much more 
reasonable to believe there was never any reality in them at all, 
or that any oracle ever gave out any answers but what were 
the invention of the priests, and the delusions of the Devil. I 
have^ great many ancient authors on my side in this 
opinion, as Eusebius, Tertullian, Aristotle, and others, who, 
as they lived so near the pagan times, and when even some of 
those rites were yet in use, they had much more reason 
to know, and could probably pass a better judgment upon 
them; nay, Cicero himself ridicules them in the openest 
manner. Again, other authors descend to particulars, and 
show how the cheat was managed by the heathen sacrists 
and priests, and in what enthusiastic manner they spoke ; 
namely, by going into the hollow images, such as the brazen 
bull, and the image of Apollo ; and how subtly they gave out 
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dubious and ambigious answers ; that when the people did 
not find their expectations answered by the evetitj they might 
be imposed upon by the priests, and confidently told they did 
not rightly understand the oracle^s meaning : however, I can- 
not say but that indeed there are some authors of good credit 
too, who will have it that there was a real prophetic spirit 
in the voice or answers given by the oracles, and that often- 
times they were miraculously exact in those answers ; and 
they give that of the Delphic oracle answering the question 
which was given about Croesus for an example, viz., what 
Croesus was doing at that time : to wit, that he was boiling 
a lamb and the fiesh of a tortoise together, in a brass vessel, 
or boiler, with a cover of the same metal ; that is to say, in 
a kettle with a brass cover. 

To afiirm therefore, that they were all cheats, a man must 
encounter with antiquity, and set his private judgment up 
against an established opinion : but it is no matter for that ; 
if I do not see anything in that received opinion capable of 
evidence, much less of demonstration, I must be allowed still 
to think as I do ; others may believe as they list ; I see no- 
thing hard or difficult in the thing; the priests, who were 
always historically informed of the circumstance of the in- 
quirer, or at least something about them, might easily find 
some ambiguous speech to make, and put some dovbU entendre 
upon them, which, upon the event, solved the credit of the 
oracle, were it one way or other ; and this they certainly did, 
or we have room to think the Devil knows less of things 
now than he did in former days. 

It is true that by these delusions the priests got infinite 
sums of money, and this makes it still probable that 
they would labour hard, and use the utmost of their skill to 
uphold the credit of their oracles ; and it is a full discovery, 
as well of the subtlety of the sacrists, as of the ignorance and 
stupidity of the people, in those early days of Satan’s witch- 
craft, to see what merry work the Devil made with the world, 
and what gross things he put upon mankind. Such was the 
story of the Dordonian oracle in Epirus, viz., that two pigeons 
flew out of Thebes (N.B. it was the Egyptian Thebes), 
from the temple of Belus, erected there by the ancient sacrist^ 
and that one of these fled eastward into Libya, and tlie deserts 
of Africa, and the other into Greece, namely, to Dordona, and 
these communicated the divine mysteries to one another, mi 
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afterwards gave mystical solutions to the devout inquirers; 
first the Dordonian pigeon perching upon an oak, spoke 
audibly to the people there, that the gods commanded them to 
build an oracle, or temple, to Jupiter in that place, which was 
accordingly done: the other pigeon did the like on the hill in 
Africa, where it commanded them to build another to Jupiter 
Ammon, or Hammon. 

^ Wise Cicero contemned all this, and, as authors tell us, 
ridiculed the answer whicli, as I have hinted above, the oracU 
gave to Croesus, proving that the oracle itself was a lie ; that 
it could not come from Apollo, for that Apollo never spoke 
Latin. In a word, Cicero rejected them all ; and Demosthenes 
also mentions the cheats of the oracles, when, speaking of the 
oracle of Apollo, he said, Pythia Philippized ; that is, that 
when the priests were bribed with money, they always gave 
their answers in favour of Philip of M^cedon. 

But that which is most strange to me is, that in this dispute 
about the reality of oracles, the heathen who made use of 
them are the people who expose them, and who insist, most 
positively, upon their being cheats and impostors, as in par- 
ticular those mentioned above ; while the Christians who reject 
them, yet believe they did really foretell things, answer ques- 
tions, &c. ; only with this difference, that the heathen authors 
who oppose them, insist that it is all delusion and cheat, and 
charge it upon the priests ; and the Christian opposers insist 
that it was real, but that the Devil, not the gods, gave the 
answers ; and that he was permitted to do it by a superior 
power, to magnify that power in the total silencing them at 
last. 

But, as I said before, I am with the heathen here, against 
the Christian writers, for I take it all to be a cheat and delu- 
sion. I must give my reason for it, or I do nothing ; my 
reason is this ; I insist Satan is as blind in matters of futurity 
as we are, and can teU nothing of what is to come. These 
oracles, often pretending to predict, could be nothing else, 
therefore, but a cheat, formed by the money-getting priests 
to amuse the world, and bring grist to their mill. If I meet 
with anything in my way to open my eyes to a better opinion 
of them, I shall tell you as I go on. ^ 

On the other hand, whether the Devil really spake in those 
oracles, or set the cunning priests to speak for him ; whetliei 
they predicted, or only made the people believe they predictea 
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wlietlier they gave answers which came to pass, or prevailed 
upon the people to believe that what was said did come to 
pass, it was much at one, and fully answered the Devil’s end ; 
namely, to amuse and delude the world ; and as to do, or to 
cause to be done, is the same part of speech, so, whoever did 
it, the Devil’s interest was carried on by it, his government 
preserved, and all the mischief he could desire was effectually 
brought to pass ; so that every way they were the Devil’s 
oracles, that is out of the question. 

Indeed, I have wondered sometimes why, since by this 
sorcery the Devil performed such woaders, that is, played so 
many tricks in the world, and had such universal success, he 
should set up no more of them ; but there might be a great 
many reasons given for that, too long to tire you with at 
present. It is true, there were not many of them ; and yet, 
considering what a great deal of business they despatched, it 
was enough, for six or eight oracles were more than sufficient 
to amuse all the world : the chief oracles we meet with in 
history, are among the Greeks and the Eomans, viz., 

That of Jupiter Hammon, in Libya, as above. 

The Dordonian, in Epirus. 

Apollo Delphicus, in the country of Phocis in 
Greece. 

Apollo Clavius, in Asia Minor. 

Serapis, in Alexandria, in Egypt. 

Trophomis, in Boeotia. 

Sybilla Cumsea, in Italy. 

Diana, at Ephesus. 

Apollo Daphneus, at Antioch. 

Besides many of lesser note, in several other places, as 1 
have hinted before. 

I have nothing to do here with the story mentioned by 
Plutarch, of a voice being heard at sea, from some of the 
islands called the Echinades, and calling upon one Thamuz, 
an Egyptian, who was on board a ship, bidding him, when 
he came to the Palodes, other islands in the Ionian seas, tell 
them there, that the great god Pan was dead ; and when 
Thamuz performed it, great groanings, and bowlings, and 
lamentations, were heard from the shore. 

This tale tells but indifferently, though indeed it looks 
more like a Christian fable than a pagan, because it seems 
ttB if made to honour the Christian worship, and blast all 
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the p^an idolatry ; and for that reason I reject it, the 
Christian profession needing no such fabulous stuff to confirm 
it. 

Nor is it true, in fact, that the oracles did cease immedi- 
ately upon the death of Christ ; but, as I noted before, the 
sum of the matter is this ; the Christian religion spreading 
itself universally, as well as miraculously, and that toa by the 
foolishness of preaching, into all parts of the world, the 
oracles ceased; that is to say, their trade ceased, their 
rogueries were daily detected ; the deluded people being better 
taught, came no more after them, and being ashamed, aa 
well as discouraged, they sneaked out of the world as well 
as they could ; in short, the customers fell off, and the priests, 
who were the shopkeepers, having no business to do, shut up 
their shops, broke, and went away ; the trade and the trades- 
men were hissed off the stage together ; so that the Devil, 
who, it must be confessed, got infinitely by the cheat, became 
bankrupt, and was obliged to set other engines at work, as 
other cheats and deceivers do, who, when one trick grows 
stale, and will serve no longer, are forced to try another. 

Nor was the Devil to seek of new measures ; for though 
he could not give out his delusive trash as he did before, in 
pomp and state, with the solemnily of a temple and a set ot 
enthusiasts called priests, who played a thousand tricks to 
amuse the world, he then had recourse to his old Egyptian 
method, which indeed was more ancient than that of oracles ; 
and that was by magic, sorcery, familiars, witchcraft, and 
the like. 

Of this we find the people of the south, that is, of Arabia 
and Chaldea, were the first, from whence we are told the 
wise men, that is to say, magicians, were called Chaldeans 
and Southsayers- Hence also we find Ahaziah, the king of 
Israel, sent to Baal“zebub,the god of Ekron, to inquire whether 
he should live or die. This, some think, was a kind of an 
oracle, though others think it was only some overgrown 
magician, who counterfeited himself to be a devil, and obtained 
upon that idol-hunting age to make a cunning man of him ; 
and for that purpose' he got himself made the priest of Baal- 
zebub, the god of Ekron, and gave out answers in his name. 
Thus those merry fellows in Egypt, Jannes and Jambres, are 
said to mimic Moses and Aaron when they worked the 
iftiraculous piagqes upon tbp Eg^^ptians ; and we have som^ 
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instances in Scripture that support this, such as the witch *1 
Endor, the king Manasses, who dealt with the Devil openly, 
and had a familiar ; the woman mentioned Acts xvi., who 
had a spirit of divination, and who got money by playing 
the oracle, that is, answering doubtful questions, &c., which 
spirit, or devil, the apostle cast out. 

Now, though it is true that the old women in the world 
have filled us with taies, some improbable, others impossible, 
some weak, some ridiculous ; and that this puts a general 
discredit upon all the graver matrons, who entertain us with 
stories better put together ; yet it is certain, and I must be 
allowed to affirm, that the Devil does not disdain to take into 
his service many troops of good old women, and old women- 
men too, who he finds it is for his service to keep in constant 
pay ; to these he is found frequently to communicate his 
mind, and oftentimes we find them such proficients, that 
they know much more than the Devil can teach them. 

How far our ancient friend Merlin, or the grave matron 
his (Satan’s) most trusty and well-beloved cousin and coun- 
sellor, mother Shipton, were commissioned by him to give 
out their prophetic oracles, and what degree of possession he 
may have arrived to in them upon their midnight excursions, 
I will not undertake to prove ; but that he might be acquainted 
with them both, as well as with several of our modern 
gentlemen, I wiU not deny neither. 

I confess it is not very incongruous with the Devil’s temper, 
or with the nature of his business, to shift hands : possibly 
he found that he had tired the world with oracular cheats ; 
that men began to be surfeited with them, and grew sick of 
the frauds which were so frequently detected ; that it was 
time to take new measures, and contrive some new trick to 
bite the world, that he might not be exposed to contempt ; 
or perhaps he saw the approach of new light, which the 
Christian doctrine bringing with it began to spread in the 
minds of men ; that it would outshine the dim-burning igm 
fatal, with which he had so long cheated mankind, and was 
afraid to stand it, lest he should be mobbed off the stage 
by his own people, when their eyes should begin to open ; 
that upon this foot he might, in policy, withdraw from those 
old retreats the oracles, and restrain those responses before 
they lost all their credit; for we find the people seemed to 
he at a mighty loss for some time, for want of them, so that 
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it made them run up and down to conjurers, and man -gossips, 
to brazen heads, speaking calves, and innumerable simple 
things, so gross that they are scarce fit to be named, to satisfy 
the itch of having their fortunes told them, as we call it. 
Now as the Devil is very seldom blind to his own interest, 
and therefore thought fit to quit his old way of imposing upon 
the world by his oracles, only because he found the world 
began to be too wise to be imposed upon that way ; so, on 
the other hand, finding there was still a possibility to delude 
the world, though by other instruments, he no sooner laid 
down his oracles, and the solemn pageantry, magnificent 
appearances, and other frauds of his priests and votaries, in 
their temples and shrines, but he set up a now trade, and 
having, as I have said, agents and instruments sufficient 
for any business that he could have to employ them in, he 
begins in corners, as the learned and merry Dr, Brown 
says, and exercises his minor trumperies by ways of his 
own contriving, listing a great number of new-found ope- 
rators, such as witches, magicians, diviners, figure-casters, 
astrologers, and such inferior seducers. 

Now it is true, as that doctor says, this was running into 
corners, as if he had been' expelled his more triumphant way 
of giving audience in form, which for so many ages had been 
allowed him; yeti must add, that as it seemed to be the Devil’s 
own doing, from a right judgment of his affairs, which had 
taken a new turn in the world, upon the shining of new lights 
from the Christian doctrine, so it must be acknowledged the 
Devil made himself amends upon mankind, by the various 
methods he took, and the multitude of instruments he employed, 
and perhaps deluded mankind in a more fatal and sensible 
manner than he did before, though not so universsdly* 

He had, indeed, before more pomp and figure put upon it, 
and he cheated mankind then in a way of magnificence and 
splendour ; but this was not in above eight or ten principal 
places, and not fifty places in all, public or piivate ; whereas 
now, fifty thousand of his angels and instruments, visible and 
invisible, hardly may be said to suffice for one town or city ; but 
in short, as his invisible agents fill the air, and are at hand for 
mischief on every emergence, so his visible fools swarm in 
every village, and you have scarce a hamlet or a town but his 
emissaries are at hand for business; and, which is still worse, in 
idl places he nay, even where religion is planted 
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and seems to flourish, yet he keeps Ms ^ound and pushes his 
interest according to what has been said elsewhere upon the 
same subject, that wherever religion plants, the Devil plants 
close by it. 

Nor, as I say, does he fail of success ; delusion spreads like 
a plague, and the Devil is sure of votaries ; like a true mounte- 
bank, he can always bring a crowd about his stage, and that 
sometimes faster than other people. 

What I observe upon this subject is this, that the world is 
at a strange loss for want of the Devil ; if it was not so, what 
is the reason, that upon the silencing the oracles, and religiok 
telling them that miracles are ceased, and that God has dona 
speaking by prophets, they never inquire whether heaven has 
established any other or new way of revelation, but away 
they ran with their doubts and difficulties to these dreamers 
of dreams, tellers of fortunes, and personal oracles to be 
resolved ; as if, when they acknowledge the Devil is dumb, 
these could speak ; and as if the wicked spirit could do more 
than the good, the diabolical more than the divine, or that 
heaven having taken away the Devil’s voice, had furnished 
him with an equivalant, by allowing scolds, termagants, and 
old, weak, and superannuated wretches, to speak for him ; 
for these ai'e the people we go to now in our doubts and 
emergencies. 

While this blindness continues among us, it is nonsense to 
say that oracles are silenced, or the Devil is dumb, for the 
Devil gives audience still by his deputies ; only as Jeroboam 
made priests of the meanest of the people, so he is grown a 
little humble, and makes use of meaner instruments than he 
did before; for whereas the priests of Apollo, and of Jupiter, 
were splendid in their appearance, of grave and venerable 
aspect, and sometimes of no mean quality, now he makes use 
of scoundrels and rabble, beggars and vagabonds, old hags, 
Buperanuated miserable hermits, gipseys and strollers, the 
pictures of envy and ill luck. 

Either the Devil is grown an ill master, and gives but mean 
wages, that he can get no better servants ; or else common 
sense is grown very low-prized and contemptible, that such 
as these are fit tools to continue the succession of firaud, and\ 
carry on the Devil’s interest in the world ; for were not the 
passions and temper of mankind deeply pre-engaged in favour * N 
pf to 4ftrk princOj wp cguld never snfler oursclveg \o y 
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of his favours by the hands of such contemptible agents as 
these ! how do we receive his oracles from an old witch of 
particular eminence, and who we believe to be more than 
ordinarily inspired from hell! I say, we receive the oracle 
with reverence, that is to say, with a kind of horror, with 
regard to the black prince it comes from, and at the same 
time turn our faces away from the wretch that mumbles out 
the answers, lest she should cast an evil eye, as we call it, 
upon us, and put a devil into us when she plays the devil 
before us ! how do we listen to the cant of those worst of 
vagabonds, the gipseys, when, at the same time, we watch 
our hedges and henroosts for fear of their thieving I 

Either the Devil uses us more like fools than he did our 
ancestors, or we really are worse fools than those ages 
produced, for they were never deluded by such low-prized 
devils as we are, by such despicable Bridewell devils, that 
are fitter for a whipping-post than an altar, and instead of 
being received as the voice of an oracle, should be sent to the 
house of correction for pickpockets. 

Nor is this accidental, and here and there one of these 
wretches to be seen, but, in short, if it has been in other 
nations as it is with us, I do not see that the Devil was able 
to get any better people into his pay, or at least very rarely : 
where have we seen anything above a tinker turn wizard! 
and where have we had a witch of quality among us, mother 
Je gs excepted? and if she had not been more of some- 

thing else than a witch, it was thought she had never got 
so much money by her profession. 

Magicians, soothsayers, devil-raisers, and such people, we 
have heard much of, but seldom above the degree of the 
meanest of the mean people, the lowest of the lowest rank : 
indeed the word, wis&mm which the Devil would fain have had 
his agents honoured with, was used awhile in Egypt, and in 
Persia, among the Chaldeans, but it continued but a little 
while, and never reached so far northward as our country ; 
nor, however the Devil has managed it, have many of our 
great men, who have been most acquainted with him, ever 
been able to acquire the title of wise men. 

I have heard that in older times, I suppose in good Queen 
Bess’s days, or beyond (for little is to be said here for any- 
thing on this side of her time), there were some councillors 
wjip «^evit§cl tup eUawter gf wjsg, ia the 
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best sense; that is saj, good, and wise, as they stand in 
conjunction ; but as to what has happened since that, or, as 
we may call it, from that queen’s funeral to the late revolution, 
I have little to say ; but I will tell you what honest Andrew 
Marvel said of those times, and by that you may, if you please, 
make your calculation or let it alone, it is all one : 

To see a white staff-maker, a beggar, a lord. 

And scarce a wise man at a long conncil*board. 

But I may be told this relates to wise men in another con- 
struction, or wise men as they are opposed to fools ; whereas 
we are talking of them now under another class, namely, as 
wisemen or magicians, southsayers, &c., such as were in 
former times called by that name. 

But to this I answer, that take them in which sense you 
please, it may be the same ; for if I were to ask the Devil 
the character of the best statesman he had employed among 
us for many years past, I am apt to think that though oracles 
are ceased, he would honestly, according to the old ambiguous 
way, when I asked if they were Christians, answer they 
wtjre (his) privy-councillors. 

It is but a little while ago, that I happened, in conversation, 
to meet with a long list of the magistrates of that age, in a 
neighbouring country, that is to say, the men of fame among 
them ; and it was a very diverting thing to see the judgment 
which was passed upon them among a great deal of good 
company ; it is not for me to tell you how many white staves, 
golden keys, marshal’s batons, cordons blue, gordon rouge 
and gordon blanc, there were among them, or by what titles, 
as dukes, counts, marquis, abbot, biahop, or judge, they 
were to be distinguished ; but the marginal notes I found 
upon most of them were (being marked with an asterisk) as 
follows : — 

Such a duke, such eminent offices added to his titles (* in 
the margin) ‘ no saint.’ 

Such an arch with the title of noble added, ‘ no 

archangel.’ 

Such an eminent statesman and prime minister, * no 

witch.’ 

Such a ribbon with a set of great letters added, * no 

conjurer.’ 

It presently occurred to me that though oracles were ceased, 

wd we had now no more iQvkU in sueb a degree aa 
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before, yet that amhiguous answers were not at an end ; and 
that whether those negatives were meant so by the writers, 
or not, it was certain custom led the readers to conclude 
them to be satires, that they were to be rung backward, like 
the bells when the town is on lire ; though, in short, I durst 
not read them backward anywhere, but as speaking of 
foreign people, for fear of raising the devil I am talking of- 

But to return to the subject : to such mean things is the 
Devil now reduced in his ordinary way of carrying on his 
business in the world, that his oracles are delivered now by 
the bellmen and the chimney-sweepers, by the meanest of 
those that speak in the dark, and if he operates by them, 
you may expect it accordingly ; his agents seem to me as if 
the Devil had singled them out by their deformity, or that 
there was something particular required in their aspect to 
qualify them for their employment ; whence it is become 
proverbial, when our looks are very dismal and frightful, to 
say ‘ I look like a witch ; ’ or in other cases to say, ^ as ugly 
as a witch ; ’ in another case, ‘ to look as envious as a witch. 
Now whether there is anything particularly required in the 
looks of the Devifs modern agents, which is assisting in the 
discharge of their offices, and which makes their answers 
appear more solemn, this the Devil has not yet revealed, at 
least not to m^ ; and, therefore, why it is that he singles out 
such creatures as are fit only to frighten the people that 
come to them with their inquiries, T do not take upon me to 
determine- 

Perhaps it is necessary they should be thus extraordinary 
in their aspect, that they might strike an awe into the minds 
of their votaries, as if they were Satan’s true and real 
representatives, and that the said votaries may think when 
they speak to the witches they are really talking to the 
Devil ; or perhaps it is necessary to the witches themselves, 
that they should be so exquisitely ugly, that they might not be 
surprised at whatever figure the Devil makes when he first 
appears to them, being certain they can see nothing uglier 
than themselves. 

Some are of the opinion that the communication with the 
DevH, or between the Devil and those creatures his agents, 
has something assimilating in it, and that if they were 
tolerable before, they are, ipso facto^ turned into devils by 
talking with him ; I will not say but that a tremor i)) the 
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limbs, a horror in the aspect, and a surprising stare in the 
eyes, may seize upon some of them when they really see the 
Devil, and that the frequent repetition may make those dis- 
tortions, which we so constantly see in their faces, become 
natural to them ; by which, if it does not continue always 
upon the countenance, they can at least, hke the posture- 
masters, cast themselves into such figures and frightful 
dislocations of the lines and features in their faces, and so 
assume a devil’s face suitable to the occasion, or as may 
serve the turn for which they take it up, and as often as they 
have any use for it. 

But be it which of these the inquirer pleases, it is all one 
to the case in hand; this is certain, that such deformed, 
devil-like creatures, most of those we call hags and witches 
are in their shapes and aspects, and that they give out their 
sentences and friglitful messages with an air of revenge for 
some injury received, for witches are famed chiefly for doing 
mischief. 

- It seems the De\il has always picked out the most ugly 
and frightful old women to do his business ; mother Shipton, 
our famous English witch or prophetess, is very much 
wronged in her picture, if she was not of the most terrible 
aspect imaginable ; and if it be true that Merlin, the famous 
Welsh fortuneteller, was a frightful figure, it will seem the 
more rational to believe, if we credit another story, viz., that 
he was begotten by the Devil himself, of which I shall speak 
by itself ; but to go back to the Devil’s instruments being 
so ugly, it may be observed, I say, that the Devil has always 
dealt in such sort of cattle ; the sibyls, of whom so many 
strange prophetic things are recorded, whether true or no is 
not to the question, are (if the Italian painters may have any 
credit given them) all represented as very old women ; and, 
as if ugliness were a beauty to old age, they seem to paint 
them out as ugly and fiightful as, not they, the painters, 
but even as the Devil himself could make them ; not that I 
believe there are any original pictures of them really 
extant ; but it is not unlikely that the Italians might have 
some traditional knowledge of them, or some remaining 
notions of them, or particularly that ancient sibyl named 
Anus, who sold the fatal book to Tarquin ; it is said of her 
that Tarquin supposed she doated with age. 

I thoughts, iftdec4, beye to b4ve entered into «kl«arn^ 
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disquisition of the exceUency of old women in all diabolical 
operations, and particularly of the necessity of having 
recourse to them for Satan’s more exquisite administration, 
which also may serve to solve the great difficulty in 
the natural philosophy of hell ; namely, why it comes to 
pass that the Devil is obliged, for want of old women^ 
properly so called, to turn so many ancient fathers, grave 
counsellors both of law and state, and especially civilians} 
or doctors of the law, into old women, and how the extra- 
ordinary operation is performed ; but this, as a thing of 
great consequence in Satan’s management of human affairs, 
and particularly as it may lead us into the necessary 
history as well as characters of some of the most eminent of 
these sects among us, I have purposely reserved for a work by 
itself, to be published, if Satan hinders not, in fifteen volumes 
in folio, wherein I shall, in the first place, define in the most 
exact manner possible, what is to be understood by a male 
old woman, of what heterogeneous kind they are produced ; 
^ve you the monstrous anatomy of the parts, and especially 
those of the head, which being filled with innumerable 
globules of a sublime nature, and which being of a fine 
contexture without, but particularly hollow in the ca\uty, 
defines most philosophically that ancient paradoxical saying, 
viz., being full of emptiness, and makes it very consistent 
with nature and common sense. 

I shall likewise spend some time, and it must be labour too, 
[ assure you, when it is done, in determining whether this new 
species of wonderfuls are not derived from that famous old 
woman Merlin, which I prove to be very reasonable for us to 
suppose, because of the many several judicious authors, who 
ifiirm the said Merlin, as I hinted before, to have been 
Degotten by the Devil. 

As to the deriving his gift of prophecy from the Devil, by 
hat pretended generation, I shaU omit that part, because, as 
[ have all along insisted upon it, that Satan himself has no 
>rophetic or predicting powers of his own, it is not very clear 
.0 me that he could convey it to his posterity, nil dat quod 
wn hahet 

However, in deriving this so much magnified prophet in a 
ight line from the Devil, much may be said in favour of his 
igly face, in which it was said he was very remarkable, for 
t is no new thing for a child to be like the father ; but all 
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tli^e weighty things I adjourn for the present, and proceed 
to the a^r in hand, namely, the several branches of the 
Devil’s management since his quitting his temples and oracles. 


CHAPTER YL 

Ot THE EaCTEAORBlNAEY AFFEABANCS OF THE DEVIL^ AND FAB* 
TICULARLY OF THE CLOVEN FOOT. 

Soins people would fain have us treat this tale of the Devil’s 
appearing with a cloven-foot with more solemnity than I 
believe the Devil himself does ; for Satan, who knows how 
much of a cheat it is, must certainly ridicule it, in his 
own thoughts, to the last degree ; but as he is glad of any 
way to hoodwink the understandings, and bubble the weak 
part of the world ; so if he sees men willing to take every 
scarecrow for a devil, it is not his business to undeceive 
them ; on the other hand, he finds it his interest to foster the 
cheat, and serve himself of the consequence : nor could I 
doubt but the Devil, if any mirth be allowed him, often laughs 
at the many frightful shapes and figures we dress him up in, 
and especially to see how willing we are first to paint him as 
black, and make him as ugly as we can, and then stare and 
start at the spectrum of our own making. 

The truth is, that among aU the horribles that we dress up 
Satan in, I cannot but think we show the least of invention 
in this of a goat, or a thing with a goat’s foot, of all the rest; 
for though a goat is a creature made use of by our Saviour in 
the allegory of the day of judgment, and is said there to 
represent the wicked rejected party, yet it seems to be only 
on account of their similitude to the sheep, and so to represent 
the just fate of hypocrisy and hypocrites, and, in particular, 
to form the necessary antithesis in the story ; for else, ouf 
whimsical fancies excepted, a sheep or a lamb has a cloven 
foot as well as a goat ; nay, if the Scripture be of any value 
in the case, it is to the Devil’s advantage, for the dividing 
the hoof was the distinguishing character or mark of a 
dean beast, and how the Devil can be brought into that 
number is pretty hard to say. 

One would have thought if we had intended to have given 
a just figure of the Devil, it would have been more apposite 
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to h \V3 ranked him among the cat“kind> and given hinl a foot 
(if he is to be known by his foot) like a lion, or like a red 
dragon, being the same creatures which he is represented by 
in the text, and so his claws would have had some terror in 
them, a«i well as his teeth* 

But neither is the goat a true representative of the BevU 
at all, for we do not rank the goats among the subtle or 
cunning part of the brutes ; he is counted a fierce creature 
indeed of his kind, though nothing like these other above 
mentioned ; and he is emblematically used to represent a 
lustful temper, but even that part does not fully serve to 
describe the Devil, whose operation lies principally another 
way. 

Besides, it is not the goat himself that is made use of, it is 
the cloven hoof only, and that so particularly, that the cloven 
foot of a ram or a swine, or any other creature, may serve as 
well as that of a goat, only that history gives us some cause 
to call it the goat’s foot. 

In the next place, it is understood by us not as a bare token 
to know Satan by, but as if it were a brand upon him, and 
that, like the mark God put upon Cain, it was given him for 
a punishment, so that he cannot get leave to appear without 
it, nay, cannot conceal it, whatever other dress or disguise he 
may put on ; and, as if if was to make him as ridiculous as 
possible, they will have it be, that whenever Satan has 
occasion to dress himself in any human shape, be it of what 
degree soever, from the king to the beggar, be it of a fine 
lady, or of an old woman (the latter it seems he most often 
assumes), yet still he not only must have this cloven foot 
about him, but he is obliged to show it too ; nay, they will 
not allow him any dress, whether it be a prince’s robes, a 

lord cha ^r’s gown, or a lady’s hoops and long petticoats, 

but the cloven foot must be showed from under them ; they will 
not so much as allow him an artificial shoe, or a jack-boot, as 
we often see contrived to conceal a club-foot, or awooden-leg ; 
but that the Devil may be known wherever he goes, he is 
bound to show his foot ; they might as well oblige him to 
set a bill upon his cap, as folks do upon a house to be let, 
and have it written in capital letters, I am the Devil. 

It must be confessed, this is very particular, and would be 
very hard upon the Devil, if it had not another article in it, 
which is some advantage to him, and that is, that the fact i« 
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not true ; but tbe belief of this is so universal, that all tli 4 
frorld runs away with it ; by which mistake the good people 
miss the Devil many times where they look for him, and meet 
him as often where they did not expect him, and when, for 
want of this cloven foot, they do not know him. 

Upon this very account I have sometimes thought, not that 
this has been put upon him by mere fancy, and the cheat of 
a heavy imagination, propagated by fable and chimney-corner 
divinity, but that it has been a contrivance of his own ; and 
that, in short, the Devil raised this scandal upon himself, that 
he might keep his disguise the better, and might go a visiting 
mong his friends without being known ; for were it really 
30, that he could go nowhere without this particular brand of 
infamy, he could not come into company, could not dine 
with my lord mayor, nor drink tea with the ladies, could not 

go to the drawing-r at , could not have gone to 

Fontainhleau to the Eling of France’s wedding, or to the Diet 
of Poland to prevent the grandees there coming to an agree- 
ment ; nay, which would he still worse than all, he could not 
go to the masquerade, nor to any of our halls ; the reason is 
plain, he would be always discovered, exposed and forced to 
leave the good company, or, which would be as bad, the 
company would all ciy out, the Devil, and run out of the 
room as if they were frightened ; nor could all the help of 
invention do him any service, no dress he could put on would 
cover him; not all our friends at Tavistock Comer could 
furnish him with a habit that would disguise or conceal him, 
this unhappy foot would spoil it all* Now this would be so 
great a loss to him, that I question whether he could carry 
on any of his most important affairs in the world without it ; 
for though he has access to mankind in his complete disguise, 
I mean that of his invisibility, yet the learned very much 
agree in this, that his corporal presence in the world is 
absolutely necessary upon many occasions, to support his 
interest, and keep up his correspondences, and particularly to 
encourage his friends, when numbers are requisite to carry 
on his affairs ; but this part I shall have occasion to speak of 
again, when I come to consider him as a gentleman of business 
in his locality, and under the head of visible apparition ; but 
I return to the foot. 

As I have thus suggested that the Devil himself has 
politically spread about this notion concerning his appearii^ 
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witK A cloven foot, so I doubt not that he has thought it for 
his purpose to paint this cloven foot so lively in the 
imaginations of many of our people, and especially of those 
clear-sighted folks who see the Devil when he is not to be 
seen, that they would make no scruple to say, nay, and to 
make affidavit too, even before Satan himself, whenever he 
sat upon the bench, that they had seen his worship’s foot at 
such and such a time ; this I advance the rather because it 
is very much for his interest to do this, for if we had not many 
witnesses, viva voce^ to testify it, we should have had some 
obstinate fellows always among us, who would have denied 
the fact, or at least have spoken doubtfully of it, and so have 
raised disputes and objections against it as impossible, or at 
least as improbable ; buzzing one ridiculous notion or other 
into our ears, as if the Devil was not so black as he was 
painted, that he had no more a cloven foot than a pope, whose 
apostolical toes have so often been reverentially kissed by 
kings and emperors. But now, alas ! this part is out of the 
question, not the man in the moon, not the groaning-board, 
not the speaking of friar Bacon’s brazen-head, not the 
inspiration of mother Shipton, or the miracles of Dr. Faustus, 
things as certain as death and taxes, can be more firmly 
believed ; the Devil not have a cloven foot ! I doubt not but 
I could, in a short time, bring you a thousand old women 
together, that would as soon believe there was no Devil 
at all, nay, they will tell you, he could not be a devil without' 
it, any more than he could come into the room and the candles 
not burn blue, or go out and not leave a smell of brimstone 
behind him. 

Since then the certainty of the thing is so well established, 
and there are so many good and substantial witnesses ready 
to testify that he has a cloven foot, and that they have seen it 
too; nay, and that we have antiquity on our side, for we have 
this truth confirmed by the testimony of many ages; why 
should we doubt it any longer ? \Te can prove that many of our 
ancestors have been of this opinion, and divers learned authors 
have left it upon record, as particularly that learned familiarist, 
mother Hazel, whose writings are to be found in MS. in the 
famous library at Pie- Corner; also the admired Joan of 
Amesbury, the History of the Lancashire Witches, and the 
reverend exorcist of the Devils of Loudon, whose history is 
extant among us to this day $ all these and many more may bs 
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quoted, and their writings referred to for the confirniatioft 
of the antiquity of this truth; but there seems to he no 
occasion for farther evidence, it is enough ; Satan himself, 
if he did not raise the report, yet tacitly owns the fact, at 
least he appears willing to have it believed, and be received 
as a generd truth for the reasons above. 

But besides all this, and as much a jest as some unbeliev- 
ing people would have this story pass for, who knows but 
that if Satan is empowered to assume any shape or body, 
and to appear to us visibly, as if really so shaped ; I say, who 
knows but he may, by the same authority, be allowed to 
assume the addition of the cloven foot, or two or four cloven 
feet, if he pleased ? and why not a cloven foot as well as any 
other foot, if he thinks fit? for if the Devil can assume a 
shape, and can appear to mankind in a visible form, it may, I 
doubt not, with as good authority be advanced that he is left 
at liberty to assume what shape he pleases, and to choose 
what case of flesh and blood he will please to wear, whether 
real or imaginary ; and, if this liberty be allowed him, it is 
an admirable disguise for him to come generally with his 
cloven foot, that when he finds it for his purpose on special 
occasions to come without it, as I said above, he may not be 
suspected ; but take this with you as you go, that all this is 
upon a supposition that the Devil can assume a visible shape, 
and can make a real appearance, which, however, I do not 
think fit to grant or deny. 

Certain it is, the first people who bestowed a cloven foot 
upon the Pevil, were not so despicable as you may imagine, 
but were real favouintes of heaven ; for did not Aaron set up 
the devil of a calf in the congregation, and set the people a 
dancing about it for a god ? Upon which occasion, expositors 
tell us, that particular command was given, Lev. xvii. 7. 
The^ shall no more offer their sacrifices unto devils^ after whom 
th^ have gone a whoring; likewise King Jeroboam set up the 
two calves, one at Dan, and the other at Bethel, and we find 
them charged afterwards with setting up the worship of 
devils, instead of the worship of God. 

After this, we find some nations actually sacrificed to the 
Devil, in the form of a ram, and others of a goat, from which, 
and tlxat above of the calves at Horeb, I doubt not the story 
of the cloven foot first derived ; and it is plain, that the wor- 
ship of that at Horeb. is meant in t^ Scripture quoted 
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ibove. Lev. xvii. 7. Thou shall no more ojfer sacrifices urrtJO 
devils: the oiiginal is Seghmrim; that isi rough and liaii'y 
goats or calves ; and some think also in this shape the Devil 
most ordinarily appeared to the Egyptians and ArabianSj 
from whence it was derived. 

Also in the old 'Nvritings of the Egyptians, I mean theif 
hieroglyphic writing, before the use of letters was known, we 
are told this was the mark that he was known by; and the 
figure of a goat was the hieroglyphic of the Devil ; some will 
affirm, that the Devil was particularly pleased to be so re- 
presented ; how they came by their information, and whether 
they had it from his own mouth or not, authors have not yet 
determined. 

But be this as it will, I do not see that Satan could have 
been at a loss for some extraordinaiy figure to have bantered 
mankind with, though this had not been thought of; but 
thinking of the cloven foot first, and the matter being indif- 
ferent, this took place, and easily rooted itself in the bewildered 
fancy of the people, and now it is riveted too fast for the 
Devil himself to remove it, if he was disposed to try ; but as 
I said above, it is none of his business to solve doubts, or 
remove difficulties out of our heads, but to perplex us with 
more, as much as he can. 

Some people carry this matter a great deal higher still, 
and will have the cloven foot to be like the great stone which 
the Brazilian conjurers used to solve all difficult questions 
upon, after having used a great many monstrous and bar- 
barous gestures and distortions of their bodies, and cut pertain 
marks or magical figures upon the stone; so, I say, they 
will have this cloven foot be a kind of a conju ring-stone, and 
tell us that in former times, when Satan drove a gi*eater 
trade with mankind in public than he has done of late, he 
gave this cloven foot as a token to his particular favourites 
to work wonders with, and to conjure by ; and that witches,- 
fairies, hobgoblins, and such things, of which the ancients 
had several kinds, at least in their imagination, had all a 
goat’s leg, with a cloven foot, to put on upon extraordinary 
occasions ; it seems this method is of late grown out of prac- 
tice, and so, like the melting of marble, and the painting of 
glass, it is laid aside among the various useful arts which 
history tells us are lost to the world; what may be practised 
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m tlie fairy world, if suet a place there be, we can gi/e ad 
particular account at present. 

But neither is this all, for other would-be-wise people take 
upon them to make farther and more considerable improve- 
ments upon this doctrine of the cloven foot, and treat it as a 
most significant instrument of Satan’s private operation, and 
that as Joseph is said to divine, that is to say, to conjure, by 
his golden cup which was put into Benjamin’s sack, so the 
Devil has managed several of his secret operations, and pos** 
sessions, and other hellish mechanisms, upon the spirits as 
well as bodies of men, by the medium or instrumentality of 
the cloven foot ; accordingly, it had a kind of a hellish inspi- 
ration in it, and a separate and magical power, by which he 
wought his infernal miracles ; that the cloven foot had a 
superior signification, and was not only emblematic and 
significative of the conduct of men, but really guided their 
conduct in the most important affairs of life ; and that the 
agents the Devil employed to influence mankind and to delude 
them, and draw them into all the snares and traps that he 
lays continually for their destruction, were equipped with 
this foot in aid of their other powers for mischief. 

Here they read us learned lectures upon the sovereign 
operations which the Devil is at present master of, in the 
government of human affairs ; and how the cloven foot is an 
emblem of the true double entendre or divided aspect, which 
the great men of the world generally act with, and by which 
all their affairs are directed ; from whence it comes to pass 
that there is no such thing as a single-hearted intergity, or 
an upright meaning, to be found in the world ; that mankind, 
worse than the ravenous brutes, preys upon his own kind, 
and devours them by all the laudable methods of flattery, 
whine, cheat, and treachery; crocodile-like, weeping over 
those it will devour, destroying. those it smiles upon, and, in 
a word, devours its own kind, which the very beasts refuse, 
and that by all the ways of fraud and allurement that hell 
can invent; holding out a cloven divided hoof, or hand, 
pretending to save, when the very pretence is made use of 
to ensnare and destroy. 

Thus the divided hoof is the representative of a divided 
double tongue and heart, an emblem of the most exquisite 
hypocri^, the most fawning and fia.tally deceiving flatteiy ,• 
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and here they give ns very diverting histories, though tragi caj 
in themselves, of the manner which some of the Devil’s in- 
spired agents have managed themselves under the especiaS^ 
influence of the cloven foot 5 how they have made war undei 
the pretence of peace, murdered garrisons under the most 
sacred capitulations, massacred innocent multitudes after sur- 
renders to mercy. 

Again, they tell us the cloven foot has been made use of 
in all treasons, plots, assassinations, and secret as well as 
open murders and rebellions. Thus Joab under the treason ' 
of an embrace, showed how dexterously he could manage 
the cloven foot, and struck Abner under the fifth rib ; thus 
David played the cloven foot upon poor Uriah, when he had 
a mind to lie with his wife; thus Brutus played it upon 
Caesar; and, to come nearer home, we have had a great 
many retrograde motions in this country, by this magical im- 
plement the foot ; such as that of the Earl of Essex’s fttte, 
beheading the Queen of Scots, and divers others in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time ; that of the Earl of Shrewsbury and Sir 
Thomas Overbury, Gondamor and Sir Walter Ealeigh, and 
many others in King James the First’s time ; in all which, 
if the cloven foot had not been dexterously managed, those 
murders had not been so dexterously managed, or the mur- 
derers have so well been screened from justice ; for which, 
and the imprecated justice of heaven unappeased, some have 
thought the innocent branches of the roy^ house of Stuart 
did not fare the better in the ages which followed. 

It must be confessed, the cloven foot was in its full exercise 
in the next reign, and the generation that rose up immedi- 
ately after them arrived to the most exquisite skill for 
management of it ; here they fasted and prayed, there they 
plundered and murdered ; here they raised war for the king, 
and there they fought against him ; cutting throats for God’s 
sake, and deposing both king and kingly government accord- 
ing to law. 

Nor was the cloven foot unemployed on all sides ; for it is 
the main excellency of this instrument of hell, that it acts 
on every side, it is its denominating quality, and is for that 
reason called a cloven, or divided, hoof. 

This mutilated apparition has been so public m other 
countries, too, that it seems to convince us the Devil is not 
confiped to England oply, but that, ^ his empfre e^t^suded 
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to all the suhlunarw world, so he gives them aU room to see 
he is qualified to manage them his own way. 

What abundant use did that prince of dissemblers, Charles 
V., make of this foot. It was by the help of this apparition 
of the foot that he baited his hook with the city of Milan, 
and tickled Francis I. of France so well with it, that when 
he passed through France, and was in that king’s power, he 
let him go, and never got the bait oif of the hook neither ; 
it seems the foot was not on king Francis’s side at that time. 

How cruelly did Phillip II. of Spain manage this foot in 
the murder of the nobility of the Spanish Netherlands, the 
assassination of the Prince of Orange, and, at last, in that 
of his own son, Don Carlos, infant of Spain ; and yet such 
was the Devil’s craft, and so nicely did he bestir this cloven 
hoof, that this monarch died consolated, though impenitent, 
in the arms of the church, and with the benediction of the 
clergy, too, those second best managers of the said hoof in 
the world. 

I must acknowledge, I agree with this opinion thus far ; 
namely, that the Devil, acting by this cloven foot, as a 
machine, has done great things in the world for the propa- 
gating his dark empire among us; and history is full of 
examples, besides the little, low-prized things done among us ; 
for we are come to such a kind of degeneracy in folly, that 
we have even dishonoured the Devil, and put this glorious 
engine, the cloven foot, to such mean uses, that the Devil" 
himself seems to be ashamed of us. 

But, to return a little to foreign history, besides what has 
been mentioned above, we find flaming examples of most 
glorious mischief done by this weapon, when put into the 
hands of kings and men of fame in the world ; how many 
games have the kings of France played with this cloven foot, 
and that within a few years of one another ! First, Charles 
played the cloven foot upon Gaspar Coligni, admiral of 
France, when he caressed him, complimented him, invited 
him to Paris, to the wedding of the Eng of Navarre, called 
him father, kissed him, and, when he was wounded, sent his 
own surgeons to take care of him, and yet, three days after, 
ordered him to be assassinated and murdered, used with a 
thousand indignities, and, at last, thrown out of the window 
U to the street, to be insulted by the rabble. 

Did not Henry 144,, in the satpo country, play the clpven 
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foot upon the Duke of G-uise, when he called him to his 
council, and caused him to he murdered as he went in at the 
door. The Guises, again, played the same game back upon 
the king, when they sent out a Jacobin friar to assassinate 
him in his tent, as he lay at the siege of Paris. 

In a word, this opera of the cloven foot has been acted all 
over the Christian world, ever since Judas betrayed the Son. 
of God with a kiss ; nay, our Saviour says expressly of him, 
One of you is a devil ; and the sacred text says, in another 
place, The Devil ent&i'ed into Judas. 

It would take up a great deal of time, and paper, too, to 
give you a full account of the travels of this cloven foot, its 
progress into all the courts of Europe, and with what most 
accurate hypocrisy Satan has made use of it upon many 
occasions, and with what success ; but as, in the elaborate 
work of which I just now gave you a specimen, I design one 
whole volume upon this subject, and which I shall call The 
Complete Histoiy of the Cloven Foot, I say, for that reason, 
and divers others, I shall say but very little more of it in 
this place. 

It remains to tell you , that this merry story of the cloven 
foot is very essential to the history which I am now writing, 
as it has been all along the great emblem of the Devil’s 
government in the world, and by which all his most consider- 
able engagements have been answered and executed ; for, as^ 
he is said not to be able to conceal this foot, but that he 
carries it always with him, it imports most plainly, that the 
Devil would be no devil, if he was not a dissembler, a 
deceiver, and carried a double entendre in all he does or says ; 
that he cannot but say one thing, and mean another ; promise 
one thing and do another ; engage, and not perform ; declare, 
and not intend ; and act, like a true devil, as he is, with a 
countenance that is no index of his heart. 

I might, indeed, go back to originals, and derive this cloven 
foot from Satan’s primitive state, as a cherubim, or a celestial 
being, which cherubims, as Moses is said to have seen them 
about the throne of God in Mount Sinai, and as the same 
Moses, from the original, represented them afterwards 
covering the ark, had the head and face of a man, wings of 
an eagle, body of a lion, and legs and feet of a calf; but this 
is not so much to our present purpose, for, as we are to allow 
that whatever Satap had of h^^venly beauty before the falh 
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he lost it all when he commenced devil; so to fetch his 
original so far up, would he only to say that he retained 
nothing hut the cloven foot, and that all the rest of him was 
altered and deformed, become frightful and horrible as the 
devil ; but his cloven foot, as we now understand it, is rather 
mystical and emblematic, and describes him only as the 
fountain of mischief and treason, and the prince of hypocrites, 
and as such we are now to speak of him. 

It is from this original all the hypocritic world copy ; he 
wears the foot on their account, and from this model they 
act ; this made our blessed Lord tell them, The works of your 
father ye will do^ meaning the Devil, as he had expressed it 
just before. 

Nor does he deny the use of the foot to the meaner class 
of his disciples in the world, but decently equips them all, 
upon every occasion, with a needful proportion of hypocrisy 
and deceit, that they may hand on the power of promiscuous 
fraud through aU his temporal dominions, and wear the foot 
always about them, as a badge of their professed share in 
whatever is done by that means. 

Thus every dissembler, every false friend, every secret 
cheat, every bearskin-jobber has a cloven foot, and so far 
hands on the Devil’s interest by the same powerful agency of 
art, as the Devil himself uses to act when he appears in 
person, or would act if he was just now upon the spot ; for 
this foot is a machine which is to be wound up and wound 
down, as the cause it appears for requires ; and there are 
agents and engineers to act in it by directions of Satan (the 
grand engineer), who lies still in his retirement, only issuing 
out his orders as he sees convenient. 

Again, every class, every trade, every shopkeeper, every 
pedlar, nay, that meanest of tradesmen, that church pedlar, 
the pope, has a cloven foot, with which he paw wds upon 
the world, wishes them all well, and at the same time cheats 
them ; wishes them all fed, and at the same time starves 
them; wishes them all in heaven, and at the same time 
marches before them directly to the Devil, a la mode de cloven 
foot. 

Nay, the very bench, the everhving foundation of justice 
in the world ; how often has it been made the tool of violence, 
the refuge of oppression, the seat of bribery and corruption, 
by tl^ iiioftster in mqsqu^rad§. apd ev^rywb^re (qipr 
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own country always excepted !) they Lad mucL better wipe 
out the picture of Justice blinded, and having the sword and 
scales in her hand, which in foreign countries is generally 
painted over the seat of those who sit to do justice, and place 
instead thereof a naked unarmed cloven hoof, a proper 
emblem of that spirit that influences the world, and of the 
justice we often see administered among them ; human ima- 
gination cannot form an idea more suitable, nor the Devil 
propose an engine more or better qualified for an operation 
of justice, by the influence of bribery and corruption ; it is 
this magnipotent instrument in the hands of the Devil, which, 
under the closest disguise, agitates every passion, bribes 
every affection, blackens every virtue, gives a double face to 
words and actions, and to all persons who have any concern 
in them, and, in a word, makes us all devils to one another. 

Indeed the Devil has taken but a dark emblem to be dis- 
tinguished by, for this of a goat- was said to be a creature 
hated by mankind from the beginning, and that there is a 
natural antipathy in mankind against them : hence the scape- 
goat was to bear the sins of the people, and to go into the 
wilderness with all that burthen upon him. 

But we have a saying among us, in defence of which we 
must inquire into the proper sphere of action which may be 
assigned to this cloven foot, as hitherto described: the 
proverb is this ; Every devil has not a cloven foot. This 
proverb, instead of giving us some more favourable thoughts 
of the Devil, confirms what I have said already, that the 
Devil raised this scandal upon himself ; I mean, the report 
that he cannot conceal or disguise his Devil’s foot, or hoof, 
but that it must appear under whatever habit he shows him- 
self ; and the reason I give holds good still, namely, that he 
may be more effectually concealed when he goes abroad 
without it : for if the people were fully persuaded that the 
Devil could not appear without this badge of his honour, or 
mark of his infamy, take it as you will ; and that he was 
bound also to show it upon all occasions, it would be natural 
to conclude, that w^hatever frightful appearances might be 
seen in the world, if the cloven foot did not also appear, we 
had no occasion to look for the Devil, or so much as to think 
of him, much less to apprehend he was near us ; and as this 
might be a mistake, and that the Devil might be there while 
we thought Qurselves so seeure it niigbt on inany occasioni 
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be a mistake of very ill consequence, and in particular, bm 
it would give the Devil room to act in the dark, and not he 
discovered, where it might be most needful to know him. 

From this short hint, tlms repeated, I draw a new thesis, 
namely, that devil is most dangerous that has no cloven foot ; 
or, if you will have it in words more to the common under- 
standing, the Devil seems to be most dangerous when he 
goes without his cloven foot. 

And here a learned speculation ojSers itself to our debate, 
and which indeed I ought to call a council of casuists, and 
men learned in the Devil’s politics, to determine : — 

Whether is most hurtful to the world, the Devil walking 
about without his cloven foot, or the cloven foot walking 
about without the Devil I 

It is, indeed, a nice and difficult question, and merits to be 
well inquired into ; for which reason, and divers others, I 
have referred it to be treated with some decency, and as a 
dispute of dignity sufficient to take up a chapter by itself. 

CHAPTER Vn. 


WHETHER IS MOST HURTFUL TO THE WORID, THE DEVIL WALKING 

ABOUT WITH HIS CLOVEN FOOT, OR THE CLOVEN FOOT WALKING 

ABOUT WITHOUT THE DEVIL ? 

In discussing this most critical distinction of Satan’s private 
motions, I must, as the pulpit gentlemen direct us, explain 
the text, and let you know what I mean by several dark ex- 
pressions in it, that I may not be understood to talk (as the 
Devil walks) in the dark. 

1. As to the Devil’s walking about. 

2. His walking without his cloven foot. 

3. The cloven foot walking about without the Devil- 

How as I study brevity, and yet would be understood too, 

you may please to understand me as I understand myself, 
thus : — 

1. That I must be allowed to suppose the Devil really has 
a full intercourse in, and through, and about this globe, 
with egress and regi*ess, for the carrying on his special 
affairs, when, how, and where, to his majesty, in his 
great wisdom, it shall seem meet ; that sometimes he 
appe^g ftRd boooPieg “visible, and tkat, like ^ 
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without his clog, he <loes not always carry his cloven 
loot with him. This will necessarily bnng me to some 
debate upon the most important question of apparitions, 
hauntings, walkings, &c., whether of Satan in human 
shape, or of human creatures in the Devil’s shape, or in 
any other manner whatsoever. 

2. I must also be allowed to tell you that Satan has a 
great deal of wrong done him by the general embracing 
vulgar errors, and that there is a cloven foot oftentimes 
without a devil ; or, in short, that Satan is not guilty 
of all the simple things, no, or of all the wicked things, 
we charge him with. 

These two heads, well sealed, will fully explain the title of 
this chapter, answer the query mentioned in it, and, at the 
same time, correspond veay well with, and give us a farther 
prospect into, the main and original design of this work, 
namely. The History of the Devil. We are so fond of, and 
pleased with, the general notion of seeing the Devil, that I 
am loath to disoblige my readers so much as calling in 
question his visibility would do. Nor is it my business, any 
more than it is his, to undeceive them, where the belief is so 
agreeable to them ; especially since upon the whole it is not 
one farthing matter, either on one side or on the other, 
whether it be so or no, or whether the truth of fact be ever 
discovered or not. 

Certain it is, whether we see him or no, here he is, and I 
make no doubt but he is looking on while I am writing this 
part of his story, whether behind me, or at my elbow, or over 
my shoulder, is not material to me, nor have I once turned 
my head about to see whether he is there or no ; for if he be 
not in the inside, I have so mean an opinion of all his extra- 
vasated powers, that it seems of very little consequence to 
me what shape he takes up, or in what posture he appears ; 
nor indeed can 1 find in all my inquiry that ever the Devil 
appeared {qua Devil) in any of the most dangerous or im- 
portant of his designs in the world ; the most of his projects, 
especially of the significant part of them, having been carried 
on another way. 

However, as I am satisfied nobody will be pleased if I 
should dispute the reality of his appearance, and the world 
run? ftway with it as a received point, and that admits ng 
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dispute, I shall most readily grant the general, and give you 
some account of the particulars. 

History is fruitful of particulars, whether invention has 
supplied them or not, I will not say, where the Devil is 
brought upon the stage in plain and undeniable apparition : 
the story of Samuel being raised by the witch of Endor, I 
shall leave quite out of my list, because there are so many 
scruples and objections against that story ; and as I shall not 
dispute with the Scripture, so, on the other hand, I have so 
much deference for the dignity of the Devil, as not to deter- 
mine rashly how far it may be in the power of every old 
(witch) woman, to call him up whenever she pleases, and 
that he must come, whatever the pretence is, or whatever 
business of consequence he maybe engaged in, as often as it 
is needful for her to paw wa for half a crown, or perhaps less 
than half the money. 

Nor will I undertake to teU you, till I have talked farther 
Tvith him about it, how far the Devil is concerned to discover 
frauds, detect murders, reveal secrets, and especially to tell 
where any money is hid, and show folks where to find it ; it 
is an odd thing that Satan should think, it of consequence to 
come and tell us where such a miser hid a strong box, or 
where such an old woman buried her chamberpot full of 
money, the value of all which is perhaps but a trifle, when, 
at the same time, he lets so many veins of gold, so many 
unexhausted mines, nay, mountains of silver (as we may 
depend upon it are hid in the bowels of the earth, and which it 
would be so much to the good of whole nations to discover), 
lie still there, and never say one word of them to anybody. 
Besides, how does the Devil’s doing things so foreign to him- 
self, and so out of his way, agree with the rest of his character; 
namely, showing a kind of a friendly disposition to mankind, 
or doing beneficent things'? this is so beneath Satan’s quality, 
and looks so little, that I scarce know what to say to it ; but 
that which is still more pungent in the case is, these things 
are so out of his road, and so foreign to his calling, that it 
shocks our faith in them, and seems to clash with all the just 
notions we have of him, and of his business in the world. 
The like is to be said of those httle merry turns we bring 
him in acting with us, and upon us, upon trifling and simple 
QW^ions, suQh as tumbling chairs stools about bouse, 
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setting pots and vessels bottom upward, tossing vlie glass and 
crockery- ware about without breaking ; and sucb-bke mean 
foolish things, beneath the dignity of the Devil, who, in my 
opinion, is rather employed in setting the world with the 
bottom upward, tumbling kings and crowns about, and dash- 
ing the nations one against another ; raising tempests and 
storms, whether at sea, or on shore ; and, in a word, doing 
capital mischiefs, suitable to his nature, and, agreeable to his 
name, Devil ; and suited to that circumstance of his condition, 
Avhich I have fully represented in the primitive part of his 
exiled state. 

But to bring in the Devil playing at push-pin with the 
world, or, like Domitian, catching flies, that is to say, doing 
nothing to the purpose, this is not only deluding ourselves, 
but putting a slur upon the Devil himself ; and, I say, I 
shall not dishonour Satan so much as to suppose anything in 
it ; however, as I must have a care too how I take away the 
proper materials of winter-evening frippery, and leave the 
good wives nothing of the Devil to frighten the children with, 
I shall carry the weighty point no farther. No doubt the 
Devil and Dr. Faustus were very intimate ; I should rob you 
of a veiy significant proverb,* if I should so much as doubt 
it*^ no doubt the Devil showed himself in the glass to that 
fair lady who looked in it to see where to place her patches ; 
but then it should follow too that the Devil is an enemy to 
the ladies wearing patches, and that has some difficulties in 
it which we cannot so easily reconcile ; ljut we must tell the 
story, and leave out the consequences. 

But to come to more remarkable things, and in which the 
Devil has thought fit to act in a figure more suitable to his 
dignity, and on occasions consistent with himself ; take the 
story of the appearance of J ulius Coesar, or the Devil assuming 
that murdered emperor, to the great Marcus Brutus, who, 
notwithstanding all the good things said to justify it, was no 
less than a king-killer and an assassinator, which we in our 
language call by a very good name, and peculiar to the 
English tongue, a ruffian. 

The spectre had certainly the appearance of Csesar, with 
his wounds bleeding fresh, as if he had just received the fatal 
blow : he had reproached him with his ingratitude, with a 
Tu Brute! iu quoque^ mi fill: What thou, Brutus I thou, ncy 
; * As great as the Devil and Doctor ' Faustus. Vulg. Dr. Foster. 
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atdoptcd son! Now history seems to agree universally^ LOt 
dtily in the story itself, but in the circumstances of it ; we have 
(July to Observe that the Devil had certainly power to assume^ 
not a human shape only, but the shape of Julius Caesar in 
particular. 

Had Brutus been a timorous, conscience-harried, weak* 
headed wretch, had he been under the horror of the guilt, 
and terrified with the dangers that were before him at that 
time, we might suggest that he was overrun with the vapours, 
that the terrors which were upon his mind disordered him, 
that his head was delirious and prepossessed, and that his 
fancy only placed Caesar so continually in his eye, that it 
realized him to his imagination, and he believed he saw him ; 
with many other suggested difficulties to invalidate the 
story, and render the reality of it doubtful. 

But the contrary, to an extreme, was the case of Brutus : 
his known character placed him above the power of all 
hypochondriacs, or fanciful delusions ; Brutus was of a true 
Roman spirit, a bold hero, of an intrepid courage ; one that 
scorned to fear even the I>evil, as the story allows ; besides, 
he gloried in the action, there could be no terror of mind 
upon him, he valued himself upon it, as done in the service 
of liberty, and the cause of his country ; and was so far from 
being frightened at the Devil, in the worst shape, that he 
spoke first to him, and asked him what art thou? and when 
he was cited to see him Jigain at Philippi, answered, with a 
gallantry that knew no fear, Well, I will see thee there. 
"VVliatever the Devil’s business was with Brutus, this is 
certain, according to all the historians who give us the account 
of it, that Brutus discovered no fear ; he did not, like Saul 
at Endor, fall to the ground in a swoon, 1 Sam. xxviii. 20. 
T7ien Saul fell all along upon the earthy and there was no strefngih 
in and was sore afraid. In a word, I see no room to 
charge Brutus with being overrun with the hyppo, or with 
vapours, or with fright and terror of mind ; hut he saw the 
Devil, that is certain, and with eyes open, his courage not at 
all daunted, his mind resolute, and, with the utmost com- 
posure, spoke to him, replied to his answer, and defied his 
summons to death, which, indeed, he feared not, as appeared 
afterwards. 

I come next to an instance as eminent in history as the 
ether; this was in Charles VL of France, surnamed the 
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Bsloved, wlioj riding over the forest near Mans, a ghastly, 
frightful fellow (that is to say, the Devil, so clothed in human 
vizor), came up to his horse, and, taking hold of his 
bridle, stopped him, with the addition of these words, Stop, 
king, whither go you? you are betrayed! and immediately 
disappeared. It is true, the king had been distempered in 
his head before, and so he might have been deceived, and 
we might have charged it to the account of a whimsical 
brain, or the power of his imagination ; but this was in 
the face of his attendants, several of his great officers, 
courtiers, and princes of the blood being with him, wlio all 
saw the man, heard the words, and immediately, to their 
astonishment, lost sight of the spectre, who vanished fiom 
them all. 

Two witnesses will convict a murderer ; why not a traitor ? 
This must be the Old Gentleman, emblematically so called ; 
or who must it be ? nay, who else could it be ? His ugliness 
is not the case, though ughj as the Devil is a proverb in his 
favour ; but vanishing out of sight is an essential to a spirit, 
and to an evil spirit, in our times especially. 

These are some of the Devil’s extraordinaries, and, it must 
be confessed, they are not the most agreeable to mankind, for 
sometimes he takes upon him to disorder his friends very 
much on these occasions, as in the above case of Charles VI. 
of France ; the king, they say, was reaUy demented ever after, 
that is, as we vulgarly, but not always improperly, express 
it, he was really frightened out of his wits. Whether the 
malicious Devil intended it so or not, is not certain ; though 
it was not so foreign to his particular disposition if he did. 

But vhere he is more intimate, we are told, he appears 
in a manner less disagreeable ; and there he is more properly 
a familiar spirit, that is, in short, a devil of their acquaintance; 
it is true, the ancients understood the word, a familiar 
to be one of the kinds of possession ; but if it -serves our turn 
as well under the denomination of an intimate devil, or a 
devil visitant, it must be acknowledged to be as near, in the 
literal sense and acceptation of the word, as the other ; nay, 
it must be 'allowed, it is a very gi*eat piece of familiarity in 
the Devil to make visits, and show none of his disagreeables, 
not appear formidable, or in the shape of what he is, respect- 
fully withholding his dismal part, in compassicn to the 
hifinni'ies of his friends. 
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It is true, Satan may be obliged to make different ^lpp4fl^- 
aiices, as the several circumstances of things call for it;, in 
some cases he makes his public entry, and then he must show 
himself in his habit of ceremony; in other cases he comes 
upon private business, and then he appears in disguise ; in 
some public cases he may think fit to be incog., and then he 
appears dressed d la Tnasgue ; so, they say, he appeared at the 
famous Bartholomew wedding at Paris, where he came 
in dressed up like a trumpeter, danced in his habit, sounded 
a levet, and then went out and rung the alarm-bell (which 
was the signal to begin the massacre) half an hour before 
the time appointed, lest the king’s mind should alter, and 
his heart fail him. 

If the stoiy be not made upon him (for we should not* 
slander the Devil), it should seem he was not thoroughly 
satisfied in King Charles IX.’s steadiness in his cause ; for 
the king, it seems, had relaxed a little once before, and Satan 
might be afraid he would fall off* again, and so prevent the 
execution ; others say, the king did relent imme^ately after 
the ringing the alarm-bell, but that then it was too late, the 
work was begun, and the rage of blood having been let loose 
among the people, there was no recalling the order. If the 
Devil was thus brought to the necessity of a secret manage- 
ment, it must be owned he did it dexterously ; but I have 
not authority enough for the story to charge him with the 
particulars, so I leave it au croc* 

I have much better vouchers for the story following, which 
I had so solemnly confirmed by one that lived in the family, 
that I never doubted the truth of it. There lived in the 
parish of St. Bennet Fynk, near the Boyal Exchange, an 
honest, poor, widow woman, who, her husband being lately 
dead, took lodgers into her house ; that is, she let out some 
of her rooms, in order to lessen her own charge of rent ; 
among the rest, she let her garrets to a working watchwheel 
maker, or one some way concerned in making the movements 
of watches, and who worked to those shopkeepers who sell 
watches, as is usual. 

It happened that a man and woman went up ter speak with 
this movement-maker upon some business which related to 
his trade, and when they were near the top of the stairs, the 
garret-door where he usually worked being wide open, they 
saw the poor man (the watchmaker, or wheelm^er) had 
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hanged himself upon a heara which was left open m the 
room, a little lower than the plaster, or ceiling ; surprised at 
the sight, the woman stopped, and cried out to the man who 
was behind her on the stairs, that he should run up and cut 
the poor creature down. 

At that very moment comes a man hastily from another 
part of the room which they upon the stairs could not see, 
bringing a joint-stool in his hand, as if in great haste, and 
sets it down just by the wretch that was hanged, and getting 
up as hastily upon it, pulls a knife out of his pocket, and 
taking hold of the rope with one of his hands, beckoned to 
the woman and the man behind her with his head, as if to 
stop and not come up, showing them the knife in his other 
hand, as if he was just going to cut the poor man down. 

Upon tliis, the woman stopped awhile, but the man who 
stood on the joint-stool continued with his hand and knife 
as if fumbling at the knot, but did not yet cut the man down ; 
at which the woman cried out again, and the man behind 
her called to her, Go up, says he, and help the man upon the 
stool! supposing something hindei'ed. Eut the man upon 
the stool made signs to them again to be quiet, and not come 
on, as if saying, I shall do it immediately ; then he made 
two strokes with his knife, as if cutting the rope, and then 
stopped again ; and still the poor man was hanging, and 
consequendy dying: upon this, the woman on the stairs 
cried out to him, What ails you ? why don’t you cut the 
poor man dowm ? And the man behind her, having no more 
patience, thrusts her by, and said to her, Let me come, I’ll 
warrant you I’ll do it ; and with that runs up and forward 
into the room to the man ; but when he came there, behold, 
the poor man was there hanging : but no man with a knife, 
or joint-stool, or any such thing to be seen, all that was 
spectre and delusion, in order, no doubt, to let the poor crea- 
ture that had hanged himself perish and expire. 

The man was so frightened and surprised, that, "with all 
the courage he had before, he dropped omthe floor ass one 
dead, and the woman at last was fain to cut the poor man 
down with h. pair of scissors, and had much to do to effect it. 

As I have no room to doubt the truth of this story, which 
1 had from persons on whose honesty I could depend, so I 
think it needs very little trouble to convince us who the man 
upon the stool must be, and that it was the Devil who placed 
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himself there in order to finish the murder of the man whom 
he had, devil-like, tempted before, and prevailed with to be 
his own executioner. Besides, it corresponds so well with 
the Devil’s nature, and with his business, viz., that of a mur- 
derer, that I never questioned it ; nor can I think we wrong 
the Devil at all to charge him with it. 

N.B. I cannot be positive in the remaining part of this 
story, viz., whether the man was cut down soon enough 
to be recovered, or whether the Devil carried his point, 
and kept off the man and woman till it was too late ; 
but be it which it wiU, it is plain he did his devilish 
endeavour, and stayed till he was forced to abscond 
again. 

We have many solid tales well attested, as well in history 
as in the reports of honest people, who could not be deceived, 
intimating the Devil’s personal appearance, some in one place, 
some in another ; as also sometimes in one habit or dress, and 
sometimes in another ; and it is to be observed, that in none 
of those which are most like to be real, and in which there 
is least of fancy and vapour, you have any mention of the 
cloven foot, which rather seems to be a mere invention of 
men, and perhaps chiefly of those who had a cloven under- 
standing ; I mean a shallow kind of craft, the effect of an 
empty and simple head, thinking by such a w^ell-meant,. 
though weak fraud, to represent the Devil to the old women 
and children of the age, with some addition suitable to the 
weakness of their intellects, and suited to making them afraid 
of him, 

I have another account of a person who travelled upwards 
of four years with the Devil in his company, and conversed 
most intimately with him all the while ; nay, if I may believe 
the story, he knew most pai*! of the time that he was the 
Devil, and yet conversed with him, and that very profitably, 
for he performed many very useful services for him, and con- 
stantly preserved him from the danger of wolves £jad wild 
beasts, which the country he travelled through was intoler- 
ably full of: where, by the way, you are to understand that 
the wolves and bears in those countries knewthe Devil, 
whatever disguise he went in ; or that the Devil has some 
way to fright bears, and such creatures, more than we know 
of: nor could this devil ever be prevailed upon to hurt him 
or any of his company. This aecount has an iimumeraUa 
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BQxnber of diverting incidents attending it ; but they are equal 
to all the rest in bulk, and, therefore, too long for this book. 

I find, too, upon some more ordinary occasions, the Devil 
has appeared to several people at their call. This, indeed, 
shows abundance of good humour in him, considering him 
as a devil, and that he was mighty complaisant : nay, some, 
they tell us, have a power to raise the Devil whenever they 
think fit ; this I cannot bring the Devil to a level with, un- 
less I should allow him to be servus servorv/nif as another devil 
in disguise himself, subjected to every old wizard’s call ; 
or that he is under a necessity of appearing on such or 
such particular occasions, whoever it is that calls him ; which 
would bring the Devil’s circumstances to a pitch of slavery 
which I see no reason to believe of them. 

Here, also, I must take notice again, that though I say the 
Devil, when I speak of all these apparitions, whether of a 
greater or lesser kind, yet I am not -obliged to suppose Satan 
himself, in person, is concerned to show himself, but that 
some of his agents, deputies, and servants, are sent to that 
purpose, and directed what disguise of flesh and blood to put 
on, as may be suitable to the occasion. 

This seems to be the only way to reconcile all those simple 
and ridiculous appearances which, not Satan, but his emis- 
saries (which we old women call imps), sometimes make, 
and the mean and sorry employment they are put to. Thus 
fame tells us of a certain witch of quality, who called th^ 
Devil once to carry her over a brook where the water was 
swelled with a hasty rain, and lashed him soundly with her 
whip for letting her ladyship fall into the water before she 
was quite over. Thus also, as fame tells us, she set the 
'Devil to work, and made him build Croiland Abbey, where 
there was no foundation to be found, only for disturbing the 
workmen a little who were first set about it. So, it seems, 
another laborious devil was obliged to dig the great ditch 
across the country from the fen country to the edge of 
SvAfiblkand Essex; which, however, he has preserved the 
reputation of, and, where it crosses Newmarket heath, it is 
called Devil’s Ditch to this day. 

Another piece of punishment, no doubt it was, when the 
Devil was obliged to bring the stones out of Wales into Wilt- 
shire to build Stonehenge. How this was ordered in thosa 
days, when it seems they kept Satan to hard labour, I kn >w 
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not ; I believe it must be registered among tbe ancient piece® 
of art wliicb are lost in tbe world, such as melting of stones, 
painting of glass, &c. Certainly they bad tbe Devil under 
correction in those days, that is to say, those lesser sort of 
devils ; but I cannot think that the ^ muckle thief Devil,’ as 
they call him in the North, the grand seignior Devil of all, 
was ever reduced to discipline. What devil it was that 
Dunstan took by tie nose with his red hot tongs, I have not 
yet examined antiquity enough to be certain of, any more 
than I can what devil it was that St. Francis played so many 
warm tricks with, and made him run away from him so 
often. However, this I take upon me to say in the Devil’s 
behalf, that it could not be our Satan, the arch-devil of all 
devils, of whom I have been talking so long. 

Nor is it unworthy the occasion, to take notice that we 
really wrong the Devil, and speak of him very much to hk 
disadvantage, when we say of such a great lord, or of such a 
lady of quality, I think the Devil is in your grace. No, no, 
Satan has other business; he very rarely possesses f— Is: 
besides, some are so far from having the Devil in them, that 
they are really transmigrated into the very essence of the 
Devil themselves; and others again, not transmigrated, or 
assimilated, but in deed and in truth show us that they are, 
or have, mere native devils in every part or parcel of them, 
and that the rest is only mask and disguise. Thus, if rage, 
envy, pride, and revenge, can constitute the parts of a devil, 
why should not a lady of such quality, in whom all those ex- 
traordinaries abound, have a right to the title of being a devil 
really and substantially, and to all intents and pui'poses, in 
the most perfect and absolute sense, according to the most 
exquisite descriptions of devils already given by me or any- 
body else ; and even just as Joan of Arc, or Joan, Queen of 
Naples, were, who were both sent home to their native 
country, as soon as it was discovered that they were real 
devils, and that Satan acknowledged them in that quality. 

Nor does my lady d ss’s, wearing sometimes a case of 

humanity about her, called flesh and Wood, at all alter the 
case : for so it is evident, according to our present I^othesis, 
Satan has been always allowed to do, upon urgent occasions; 
ay, and to make his personal appearance as such, among 
even the sons and daughters of God too, as well as among' 
toe children of men ; and, therefore, grace may 
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appeared in the shape of a fine lady, as long she has been 
supposed to do, without any impeachment of her just claim 
to the title of Devil ; which, being her true and natural 
original, she ought not, nor indeed shall not, by me, be denied 
her shapes of honour, whenever she pleases to declare for a 
re-assumption. 

And fai'ther, to give every truth its due illustration, this 
need not be thought so strange; and is far from being 
unjust; her grace (as she, it may be, is now styled) has not 
acted, at least that I ever heard of, so unworthy her great 
and illustrious original, that we should think she has lost 
anything by walking about the world so many years in appa- 
rition ; but to give her the due homage of her quality, she 
has acted as consonant to the essence and nature of devil, 
which she has such a claim to, as was consistent with the need 
ful reserve of her present disguise. 

Nor shall we lead the reader into any mistake concerning 
this part of our work, as if this was, or is meant to be, a 

particular satire upon the d ss of y and upon her 

only, as if we had no devils among us in the phenomena of 
fair ladies but this one ; if Satan would be so honest to us 
as he might be (and it would be very ingenuous in him, that 
must.be acknowledged, to give us a little of his illumination 
in this case), we should soon be able to unmask a great 
many notable figures among us, to our real surprise. 

Indeed it is a point worth our farther inquiry, and would 
be a discovery many ways to our advantage, were wo 
blessed with it, to see how many real devils we have walking 
up and down the world in mask, and how many hoop-petti- 
coats complete the entire mask that disguises the Devil in 
the shape of that thing called woman. 

As for the men, nature has satisfied herself in letting them 
be their own disguise, and in suffering them to act the old 
woman, as old women are vulgarly understood, in matters of 
council and politics ; but if at any time they have occasion 
for the Devil in person, they are obliged to call him to their 
aid in such shape as he pleases to m^e use of, pro hac vice; 
and of all^those shapes, the most agreeable to him seems to 
be that of a female of quality, in which he has infinite 
opportunity to act to perfection what part soever he is called 
in for. 

How happy are those people who they say have the par- 
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ticular quality, or acquired habit, called the second sight ; 
one sort of whom they tell us are able to distinguish the 
Deyil, in whatever case or outside of flesh and blood he is 
pleased to put on, and consequently could know the Devil 
wherever they met him I Were I blessed with this excellent 
and useful accomplishment, how pleasant would it be, and 
how would it particularly gratify my spleen, and all that 
which I, in common with my fellow creatures cany about me, 
called ill-nature, to stand in tbe Mall, or at the entrance to 
any of our assemblies of beauties, and point them out as 
they pass by, with this particular mark, That’s a devil ; that 
flne young toast is a devil ; there’s a devil dressed in a new 
habit for the ball ; there’s a devil in a coach and six, cum 
aim. In short, it would make a merry world among us if 
we could but enter upon some proper method of such dis- 
criminations : hut, Lawr’d, what a hurricane would it raise, 

if, like j who they say scourged the Devil so often 

that he durst not come near him in any shape whatever, we 
could flud some new method out to make the Devil unmask ; 
like the angel Uriel, wbo, Mr. Milton says, had an enchanted 
. spear, with which if he did but touch the Devil, in whatever 
disguise he had put on, it obliged him immediately to start 
up, and show himself in his true original shape, mere devil 
as he was. 

This would do nicely, and as I who am originally a pro- 
jector, have spent some time upon this study, and doubt not 
in a little time to finish my engine, which I am contriving, to 
screw the Devil out of everybody, or anybody ; I question 
not, when I have brought it to perfection, but I shall make 
most excellent discoveries by it ; and besides the many extra- 
ordinary advantages of it to human society, I doubt not but 
it will make good sport in the world too ; wherefore, when I 
publish my proposals, and divide it into shares, as other less 
useful projects have been done, I question not, for all tbe 
severe act lately passed against bubbles, but I shall get sub- 
scribers enough, <&c. 

In a word, a secret power of discovering what devils we 
have among us, and where and what business they are doings 
would be a vast advantage to us all ; that we might know 
among the crowd of devils that walk about streets, who aie 
i^iparitions, and who are not. 

Now I, you must know, at certain inter/als, when the 
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gt-«tleman^s illjiiinations are npon me, and when I have 
something of an eclaircissement with him, have some degrees 
of this discriminating second sight, and therefore it is no 
strange thing for me to tell a great many of my acquaintance 
mat they are really devils, when they themselves know 
nothing of the matter: sometimes, indeed, I find it pretty 
hard to convince them of it, or at least they are very unwil- 
ling to own it, but it is not the less so for that. 

I had a long discourse upon this subject one day, with a 
young beautiful lady of my acquaintance, whom the world 
very much admired ; and as the world judges no farther than 
they can see (and how should they f you would say), they 
took her to be, as she really was, a most charming creature. 

To me, indeed, she discovered herself many ways,' besides 
the advantage I had of my extraordinary penetration by the 
magic powers which I am vested with : to me, I say, she 
appeared a fury, a satyr, a fiery little fiend, as could possibly 
be dressed up in flesh ; in short, she appeared to me what 
really she was, a very devil. It is natural to human creatures 
to desire to discover any ‘extraordinary powers they are 
possessed of superior to others, and this itch prevailing in 
me, among the rest, I was impatient to let this lady know 
that I understood her composition perfectly well, nay, as well 
as she did herself. 

In order to this, happening to be in the family once for 
some days, and having the honour to be very intimate with 
her and her husband too, I took an opportunity on an extra- 
ordinary occasion, when she was in the height of good 
humour, to talk with her. You must note that, as I said, the 
lady was in an extraordinary good humour, and there had 
been a great deal of mirth in the family for some days ; but 

one evening, Sir Ed , her husband, upon some very sharp 

.turn she gave to another gentleman, which made all the 
company pleasant, ran to her, and with a passion of good 
humour, takes her in his arras, and turning to me, says he, 
Jack, this wife of mine is fuU of wit an<J good humour, but 
when she- has a mind to be smart, she is the keenest little 
devil in the world : this was allucfing to the quick turn she 
had given the other gentleman. 

Is that the best language you can give your wife f says 
my lady> O madam, says I, such devils as you, are all angels. 
A.y, ay, says my lady, I know that, he has only let a truth 
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ftjr out that he does not understand. Look ye there, now, 
says Sir Edward, could anything but such a dear devil as 
this have said a thing so pointed? Well, well, adds he, 
devil to a lady in a man^s arms, is a word of divers interpre- 
tations. Thus they rallied for a good while, he holding her 
fast all the while in his arms, and frequently kissing her ; 
and at last it went off, all in sunshine and mirth. 

But the nest day (for I had the honour to lodge in the 
ladys father’s house, where it all happened), I say, the next 
day my lady begins with me upon the subject, and that very 
smartly, so that at first I did not know ^vhether she was in 
jest or earnest. Ay, ay, says she, you men make nothing of 
yoar wives after you have them ; alluding to the discourse 
with Sir Edward, the night before. 

Why madam, says I, we men, as you are pleased to terra 
it, if we meet with good wives, worship them, and make 
idols of them ; what would you have more of us ? 

Ko, no, says she, before you have them, they are angels ; 
but when you have been in heaven, adds she, and smiled, 
then they are devils. 

Why madam, says I, devils are angels, you know, and 
were the highest sort of angels once. 

Tes, says she, veiyr smartly, all devils are angels, but all 
angels are not devils. 

But madam, says I, you should never take it ill to he called 
devil, you know. 

I know! says she, hastily, what d’ye mean by that? / 

Why madam, says I (and looked very gravely and serioij^), 
I thought you had known that I knew it, or else I would not 
have said so, for I would not offend you ; but yod may 
depend I shall never discover it, unless you order ncie to do 
so for your particular service. 

Upon this she looked hard and wild, and bid me explain 
myself. 

I told her I was ready to explain myself, if she would give 
me her word she would not resent it, and would take noth^g 
ilL 

She gave me her word solemnly she would not, though, 
lilce a true devil, she broke her promise with me all at 
once. * X 

Well, however, being unconcerned whether she kepis^i 
word or no, I began by telling her that 1 had long 
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ohiained the second sight, and had some year 
by which I could penetrate into many things 
nary perception were invisible, and had some glasses by the 
help of which I could see into all visionary or imaginary 
appearances in a different manner than other people did. 

Very well, says she, suppose you can, what’s that to 
me? 

I told her it was nothing to her any farther than that as 
she knew herself to be originally not the same creature she 
seemed to be, but was of a sublime angelic original ; so, by 
the help of my recited art, I knew it too, and so far it might 
relate to her. 

Very fine, says she: so you would make a devil of me, 
indeed. 

I took that occasion to tell her I would make nothing oi 
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her but what she was ; that I supposed she knew well enough 
God Almighty never thought fit to make any human creature 
so perfect and completely beautiful as she was, but that such 
were only reserved for figures to be assumed by angels of one 
kind or another. 

She rallied me upon that, and told me that would not 
bring me off, for I had not determined her for anything 
angelic, but a mere devil ; and how could I flatter her with 
being handsome and a devil both at the same time ? 

I told her, as Satan, whom we abusively called Devil, wag 
an immortal seraph, and of an original angelic nature, so, 
abstracted from anything wicked, he was a most glorious 
being; that when he thought fit to incase himself with flesh, 
and walk about in disguise, it was in his power, equally with 
the other angels, to make the form he took upon himself be, 
as he thought fit, beautiful or deformed. 

Here she disputed the possibility of that, and after charg- 
ing me faintly with flattering her face, told me the De^ 
could not be represented by anything handsome, alleging our 
constant picturing the Devil in all the frightful appearances 
imaginable. 

I told her we wronged liim very much in that, and quoted 
St. Francis, to whom the Devil frequently appeared in the 
form of the most incompai'ably beautiful naked woman, to 
allure him, and what means he used to turn the appearance 
into a devil again, and how he effected it. 

She put by the discourse, and returned to that of angels, 
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atod insisted that angels did not always assume beautiful 
appearances ; that sometimes they appeared in terrible shapes, 
but that when they did not, it was at best only amiable faces, 
not exquisite ; and that therefore it would not hold, that to 
be handsome should always render them suspected, 

I told her the Devil had more occasion to form beauties 
than other angels had, his business being principally to 
deceive and ensnare mankind. And then I gave her some 
examples upon the whole. 

I found, by her discourse, she was willing enough to pass 
for an angel, but it was the hardest thing in the world to 
convince her that she was a devil, and she would not come 
into that by any means ; she argued that I knew her father, 
and that her mother was a very good woman, and was 
delivered of her in the ordinary way, and that there were such 
and such ladies who were present in the room when she was 
bom, and that had often told her so. 

I told her that was nothing in such a case as hers ; that 
when the old gentleman had occasion to transform himself 
into a fine lady, he could easily dispose of a child, and place 
himself in the cradle instead of it, when the nurse or mother 
were asleep ; nay, or when they were broad awake either, it 
was the same thing to him ; and I quoted Luther to her upon 
that occasion, who affirms that it had been so. However, I 
said, to convince her that I knew it (for I would have it that 
she knew it already), if she pleased I would go to my chamber 
and fetch her my magic looking-glass, where she should see 
her own picture, not only as it was an angelic picture for the 
world to admire, but a devil also frightful enough to anybody 
but herself and me that understood it. 

No, no, said she, I will look in none of your conjuring 
glasses ; I know myself well enough, and I desire to look no 
otherwise than I am. 

No, madam, says I, I know that veiy well ; nor do yon 
need any better shape than that you appear in, it is most 
exquisitely fine; all the world knows you are a complete 
beauty, and that is a clear evidence what you would be, it 
your present appearing form was reduced to its proper 
personality. 

Appearing form ! says she, why, what ! would you make 
an apparition of me ? 

An apparition, m ada m I said I ; yes, to be sure : why yon 
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know you are notliing else but an apparition ; and what else 
would you be, when it is so infinitely to your advantage? 

With that, she turned pale and angry, and then rose up 
hastily, and looked into the glass (a large pier-glass being in 
the room), where she stood surveying herself from head to 
foot, with vanity not a little. 

I took that time to slip away, and running up into my 
apartment, I fetched my magic glass, as I called it, in 
which I had a hollow case, so framed, behind a looking- 
glass, that in the first she would see her own lace only ; 
in the second, she would see the Devil’s face, ugly and 
frightful enough, but dressed up with a lady’s head-clothes 
in a circle, the Devil’s face in the centre, and, as it were, 
at a little distance behind. 

I came down again so soon that she did not think the time 
long, especially having spent it in surveying her fair self ; 
when I returned, I said, Come, madam, do not trouble your- 
self to look there, that is not a glass capable of showing you 
anything ; come, take this glass. 

It will show me as much of myself, says she, a little scorn- 
fully, as I desire to see ; so she continued looking in the 
pier-glass ; after som^ time more (for seeing her a little out 
of humour, I waited to see what observation she would make), 
I asked her if she had viewed herself to her satisfaction? 
She said she had, and she had seen nothing of devil about her. 
Come, madam, said I, look here ; and with that I opened the 
looking-glass, and she looked in it, but saw nothing but her 
own face. Well, says she, the passes agree well enough, I 
see no difference; what can you make of it? With that I 
took it a little away. Don’t you ? says I, then I should be 
mistaken very much ; so I looked in it myself, and giving it 
a turn imperceptible to her, I showed it her again, where she 
saw the Devil indeed, dressed up like a fine lady, but ugly 
and devil-like as could be desired for a devil to be. 

She started, and cried out most horribly, and told me she 
thought I was more of a devil than she, for that she knew 
nothing of all those tricks, and I did it to fidghten her, she 
believed f had raised the Devil. 

I told her it was nothing but her own natural pictire, .and 
that she knew well enough, and that I did not show it her to 
inform her of it, but to let her know that I knew it too ; that 
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BO slie might mahe no pretences of being offended when 1 
talked fandliarly to her of a thing of this nature. 

Very well; so, says she, 1 am a real frightful devil, am I ? 

O, madam, says I, don’t say, Am It why you know what 
you are, don’t you ? A devil ! ay, certainly ; as sure as the 
rest of the world believes you a lady, 

I had a great deal of farther discourse with her upon that 
subject, though she would fain have beat me off of it, and two 
or three times she put the talk off, and brought something else 
on ; but I always found means to revive it, and to attack her 
upon the reality of her being a devil, till at last I made her 
downright angry, and then she showed it. 

First she cried, told me I came to affront her, that I would 

not talk so if Sir Ed was by, and that she ought not to 

be used so. I endeavoured to pacify her, and told her I had 
not treated her with any indecency, nor I would not ; because 
while she thought fit to walk abroad incog., it was hone of 
my business to discover her ; that if she thought fit to tell Sir 

Ed anything of the discourse, she was very welcome, oi 

to conceal it (which I thought the wisest course), she should 
do just as she pleased; but I made no question I should 

convince Sir Ed , her husband, that what I said was just, 

and that it was really so ; whether it was for her service or 
no for him to know it, was for her to consider. 

This calmed her a little, and she looked hard at me a 
minute, without speaking a word, when, on a sudden, she 
broke out thus : And you will undertake, says she, to convince 

Sir Ed that he has married a devil, will ye? a fine story 

indeed ! and what follows f why then it must follow, that the 
child I go with (for she was big with child) will be a devil 
too, wiU itf a fine story for Sir Ed , indeed! isn’t it! 

I don’t know that, madam, said I, that’s as you order it ; 
by the father’s side, said I, I know it will not, but what it 
may by the mother’s side, that’s a doubt I can’t resolve till 
the Devil and I talk farther about it. 

You and the Devil talk together! says she, and looks 
ruefully at me ; why, do you talk with the Devil, then f 

Ay, madam, says I, as sure as ever you di<f yourself ; 
besides, said I, can you question that ? pray who am I talldng 
to now? 

I think you are mad, says she ; why you will make devili 
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of all the family, it may be, and particularly I must be with 
child of a devil, that's certain. 

No, madam, said I, His not certain ; as I said before, I 
question it. 

Why, you say I am the Devil ; the child, j^ou know, has 
always most of the mother in it, then that must be a devil 
too, I think ; what else can it be ? says she. 

r can’t tell that, madam, said I; that’s as you agree 
among yourselves : this kind does not go by generation ; that’s 
a dispute foreign to the present purpose. 

Then I entered into a discourse with her of the ends and 
purposes for which the Devil takes up such beautiful forms 
as hers, and why it always gave me a suspicion when I saw 
a lady handsomer than ordinary, and set me upon the search, 
to be satisfied whether she was really a woman, or an 
apparition : a lady or a devil ; allowing all along that her 
being a devil was quite out of the question. 

Upon that very foot she took me up again roundly ; And 
so, says she, you are very civil to me through all your 
discourse, for I see it ends all in that, and you take it as a 
thing confessed, that I am a devil ! a very pretty piece of 
good usage indeed, says she ; I thank you for it. 

Nay, madam, says I, do not take it ill of me, for I only 
discover to you that I knew it ; I do not tell it you as a 
secret, for you are satisfied of that another way. 

Satisfied of what? says she'; that I am a devil? I think 
the Devil’s in you ; and so began to be hot. 

A devil ! yes, madam, says I, without doubt a mere devil ; 
take it as you please, I can’t help that ; and so I began to 
take it ill that she should be disgusted at opening such a 
well-known truth to her. 

With that she discovered it all at once, for she turned fury, 
in the very letter of it ; flew out in a passion, railed at me, 
cursed me most heartily, and immediately disappeared; which, 
you know, is the particular mark of a spirit or apparition. 

We had a great deal of discourse besides this, relating to 
several other young ladies of her acquaintance, some of which 
I said, w€!re mere apparitions like herself; and told her 
which were so, and which not; and the reason why they 
were so, and for what uses and purposes, some to delude tlae 
world one way, and some another ; and she was pretty well 
pleased bear that, but she could not bear to hear her own 
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true character, which, however, as cunning as she was, made 
her act the devil at last, as you have heard; and then 
vanished out of my sight. 

I have seen her in miniature several times since, but she 
uroves herself still to be the devil of a lady, for she bears 
malice, and will never forgive me that I would not let her be 
an angel ; but like a very devil as she is, she endeavours to 
kill me at a distance ; and indeed the poison of her eyes 
(basilisk-like) is very strong, and she has a strange influence 
upon me ; but I, that know her to be a devil, strive very 
hard with myself to drive the memory of her out of my 
thoughts. 

I have had two or three engagements since this, with other 
apparitions of the same sex, and I find they are all alike, they 
are willing enough to be thought angels, but the word devil 
does not go down at all with them ; but it is all one, when- 
ever we see an apparition, it is so natural to say we have seen 
the Devil, that there is no prevailing with mankind to talk 
any other language. A gentleman of my acquaintance, the 
other day, that had courted a lady a long time, had the 
misfortune to come a little suddenly upon her, when she did 
not expect him, and found her in such a rage at some of her 
servants, that it quite disordered her, especially a footman ; 
the fellow had done something that was indeed provoking, 
but not sufficient to put her into such a passion, and so out of 
herself; nor was she able to festrain herself when she saw 
her lover come, in, but damned the fellow, and raged like a 
fuiy at him. 

My friend did his . best to compose her, and begged the 
fellow's pardon of her, but it would not do ; nay, the poor 
fellow made all the submissions that could be expected, but it, 
was the same thing ; and so the gentleman, not caring to 
engage himself farther than became him, withdrew, and 
came no more at her for three days, in all which time she 
was hardly cook 

The next day my friend came to me, and talking of it in 
confidence to me, I am afi^id, says he, I am going to many 
a she-devil; and so told me the story: I took no •notice to 
him, hut finding out his mistress, and taking proper measures 
with some of my particular skill, I soon found out that it 
was really so, that she was a mere apparition ; and had it 
not bew for that accidental disorder of her passions, which 
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£scovered her inside, she might indeed have cheated any 
man, for she was a lovely devil as ever was seen ; she talked 
like an angel, sung like a syren, did everything, and said 
everything, that was taking and charming ; but what then ? 
it was all apparition, for she was a mere devil. It is true, 
my friend married her, and though she was a devil without 
doubt, yet either she behaved so well, or he was so good, I 
never could hear him find fault with her. 

These are particular instances ; but, alas ! I could run you 
a length beyond all those examples, and give you such a list 
of devils among the gay things of the town, that would 
fi’ighten you to think of ; and you would presently conclude 
with me, that all the perfect beauties are devils, mere appa- 
ritions ; but time and paper tails, so we must only leave the 
men the caution, let them venture at their periL I return to 
the subject. 

We have a great many charming apparitions of like kind 
go daily about the world in complete masquerade, and, 
though we must not say so, they are in themselves mere 
devils, wicked, dangerous, murdering devils, that kill various 
ways ; some, basilisk-like, with their eyes ; some, syren-like, 
with their tongues , all murderers, even from the beginning. 
It is true, it is pity these pretty apparitions should be devils, 
and be so mischievous as they are ; but, since it is so, I can 
do no less than to advertise you of it, that you may shun the 
Devil in whatever shape you meet with him. 

Again, there are some half devils, they say, like the Sagit- 
tarii, half man, half horse ; or rather, like the Satyr, who, 
they say, is half devil, half man ; or, like my lord bishop, 
who, they say, was half-headed : whether they mean half- 
witted or no, I do not find authors agreed about it ; but if 
they had voted him such, it had been as kind a thing as any 
they could say of him, because it would have cleared him 
from the scandal of being a devil or half a devi4 for we 
don’t find the Devil makes any alliance with f — ^Is. 

"Then as to merry devils, there is my master 6 ^ he 

may indeed have the Devil in him, hut it must he said, to 
the credit ^f possession in general, that Satan would have 
scorned to have entered into a soul so narrow that "there was 
not room to hold him, or to take up with so discording a 
creature, so abject, so scoundrel, as never made a figure 
imong mankind greater than that of a thief, a mazaudor 
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moulded up into quality, and a rapparee dressed up, a-la 
masque, with a robe and a coronet. 

Some little dog-kennel devil may, indeed, take up hii 
quarters in or near him, and so run into and out of him aa 
his drum beats a call : but to him that was born a devil, 
Satan, that never acts to no purpose, could not think him 
worth being possessed by anything better than a devil of a 
dirty quality ; that is to say, a spirit too mean to wear the 
name of devil, without some badge or addition of infamy and 
meanness to distinguish it by. 

Thus what devil of quality would be confined to a P ^n, 

who, inheriting all the pride and insolence of his ancestors, 
without one of their good qualities ; the bully, the Billings- 
gate, and all the hereditary ill language of his family, with- 
out an ounce of their courage ; that has been rescued five or 
six times from the scandal of a coward, by the bravery, and 
at the hazard, of friends, and never failed to be ungrateful ; 
that if ever he committed a murder, did it in cold blood, 
because nobody could prove he ever had any hot; who, 
possessed with a poltroon devil, was always wickeder in the 
dark than he durst be by daylight ; and who, after innumer 
able passive sufferings, has been turned out of human society, 
because he could not be kicked or cuffed either into good 
manners or good humour. 

To say this was a devil, an apparition, or even a half devil, 
would be unkind to Satan himself, since though he (the 
Devil) has so many millions of inferior devils under his 
command, not one could be found base enough to match him, 
nor one devil found but what would think himself dishonoured 
to be employed about him. 

Some merry^ good for nothing devils we have, indeed, 
which we might, if we had room, speak of at large, and 
divert you, too, with the relation ; such as my Lady Hatt’s 
devil in Essex, who, upon laying a joiner’s mallet in the 
window of a certain chamber, would come very orderly and 
knock with it all night upon the window, or against the 
wainscot, and disturb the neighbourhood, and then go away 
in the morning, as well satisfied as may be ; wherd^, if the 
mallet was not left, he would think himself afii’onted, and be 
as unsufferable and terrifying as possible, breaking the 
windows, splitting the wainscot, committing all the dis^ 
orders, and doing all the damage that he was able to the 
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house, and to the goods in it. And, again, such as the 
drumming devil in the well at Oundle, in Northamptonshire, 
and such-like. 

A great many antic devils have been seen also who seemed 
to have little or nothing to do, but only to assure us that 
they can appear if they please, and that there is a reality in 
the thing called apparition. 

As to shadows of devils, and imaginary appearances, 
such as appear and yet are invisible at the same time, I had 
thought to have bestowed a chapter upon them by themselves, 
but it may be as much to the purpose to let them alone as to 
meddle with them ; it is said our old friend Luther used to 
be exceedingly troubled with such invisible apparitions, and 
he tells us much of them in what they call his Table-talk ; 
but, with Master Luther’s leave, though the Devil passes for 
a very great liar, I could swallow many tilings of his own 
proper making, as soon as some of those I find in a book 
that goes by his name ; particularly the story of the Devil 
in a basket, the child flying out of the cradle, and the hke. 

In a word, the walking devils that we have generally 
among us are of the female sex; whether it be that the 
Devil finds less difldculty to manage them, or that he lives 
quieter with them, or that they are fitter for his business than 
the men, I shall not now enter into a dispute about that ; 
perhaps he goes better disguised in the fair sex than other- 
wise. Antiquity gives us many histories of she-devils, such 
as we can very seldom match for wickedness among the men ; 
such, now, as in the text, Lot’s daughters, Joseph’s mistress, 
Samson’s Delilah, Herod’s Herodias, these were certainly 
devils, or played the devil sufficiently in their turn ; one 
male apparition, indeed, the Scripture furnishes you wdth, 
and that is Judas ; for his master says expressly of him. One 
of you is a devil, not ‘ has ’ the Devil, or is ‘ possessed ’ of 
the Devil ; but really ‘ is ’ a devil, or is a real devil. 

How happy is it, that this great secret comes thus to be 
discovered to mankind ! certainly the world has gone on in 
ignorance a long time, and at a strange rate, that we should 
have so nfhny devils continually walking about among us in 
human shape, and we know it not. 

Philosophers tell us that there is a world of spirits, and 
maiiy learned pieces of guess-work they make at it, represents 
ing the world to be so near us, that the ait, as they describe 
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it, must be full of dragons and derils, enough to frighten 
our imaginations ■aith the rery thoughts of them ; and, it 
tliey say true, it is our great felicity that we cannot see any 
farther into it than we do, Tvhich, if we could, would appeal 
as frightful as hell itself; but none of those sages ever told us, 
till now, that half the people we converse with are apparitions, 
especially of the women ; and, among them, especially this 
valuable part, the women of figure, the fair, the beautiful, or 
the patched and painted. 

This unusual phenomenon has been seen but a little while, 
and but a little way, and the general part of mankind can- 
not come into the same notions about it ; nay, perhaps they 
will all 1 hink it strange ; but be it as strange as it will, the 
nature of the thing confirms it, this lower sphere is full of 
devils ; and some of both sexes have given strange testimonies 
of the reality of their pre-existent devilism for many ages 
past, though I think it never came to that height as it has 
now. 

It is true, in former times Satan dealt much in oldw^omen, 
and those, as I have observed already, very ugly ; < ugly as 
a witch, ^ ‘ black as a witch,’ ‘ I look like a witch,’ all pro- 
verbial speeches, and w’hich testified what tools it was Satan 
generally worked with ; and these old spectres, they tell us, 
used to ride through the air in the night, and upon broom- 
sticks, too ; all mighty homely doings. Some say they used 
to go to visit their grand seignior, the Devil, in those noctur- 
nal perambulations ; but be that as it will, it is certain the 
Devil has changed hands, and that now he walks about the 
world clothed in beauty, covered with the charms of the 
lovely ; and he fails not to disguise himself effectually by it, 
for who would think a beautiful lady could be a mask to the 
devil ? and that a fine face, a divine shape, a heavenly aspect, 
should bring the Devil in her company, nay, should be her- 
self an apparition, a mere devil? 

The inquiry is, indeed, 'worth our while, and therefore I 
hope all the enamoured beaus and boys, all the beauty- 
hunters and fortune-hunters, will take heed, for I suppose, if 
they get the Devil, they will not complain for want of a 
fortune ; and there is danger enough, I assure you, for the 
world is full of apparitions, non rosa sine spinis, ' not a beauty 
without a devil; the old women spectres, and the young 
women appaiutions, the ugly ones witches, and the handsome 
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o^es devils; Lord lia* mercy I and a ■}- may be set on the 
man’s door that goes a-courting* 


CHAPTER Vm. 

O'? THE CLOVEN foot WALKING ABOUT THE WORLD WITHOUT THl 
DEVIL; VIZ., OP WITCHES MAKING BARGAINS FOR THE DEVIL, AND 
PARTICULARLY OP SELLING THE SOUL TO THE DEVIL. 

I HAVE dwelt long upon the Devil in mask, as he goes about 
the world incog., and especially without his cloven foot, and 
have touched upon some of his disguises in the management 
of his interest in the world ; I must say some of his disguises 
only, for who can give a fidl account of all his tricks and arts 
in so narrow a compass as I am prescribed to ? 

But as I said that every devil has not a cloven foot, so I 
must add now, for the present purpose, that every cloven 
foot is not the Devil. 

Not but that, wherever I should meet the cloven hoof, 1 
should expect that the Devil was not far off, and should ha 
apt to I'aise the posse against him, to apprehend him ; yet it 
may happen otherwise, that’s certain : every coin has its 
counterfeit, every art its pretender, every whore lier admirer, 
every error its patron, and every day has its devil. 

I have had some thought of making a full and complete 
discovery here of that great doubt which has so long puzzled 
the world, namely, whether there is any such thing as secret 
making bargains with the Devil ; and the first positive 
assurance I can give you in the c;^se, is, that if there is not, 
it is not his fault, it is not for want of his endeavour ; it is 
plain, if you will pardon me for taking so mean a step as that 
of quoting Scripture, I say, it is evident he would fain have 
made a contract with our Saviour ; and he bid boldly, give 
him his due, namely, all the kingdoms of the world for one 
bend of his knee. Impudent seraph I to think thy Loi’d should 
pay thee homage ! How many would agree with him here 
for a less price ! They say Oliver Cromwell struck a bargain 
with him, and that he gave Oliver the protectorsliip, but 
would not let him call himself king, which stuck so close to 
that furioso, that the mortification spread into his soul, and 
it is said he died of a gangrene in the spleen. But take notice, 
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and do Oliver justice ; 1 do not vouch the story, neither doc^ 
the bishop say one word of it. 

Fame used to say, that the old famous Duke of Luxemburg 
made a magic compact of this kind ; nay, I have heard many 
an (old woman) officer of the troops, who never cared to sec 
his face, declare that he carried the Devil at his back. 1 
remember a certain author of a newspaper in London was 
once taken up, and they say it cost him 50Z. for printing in 
his news, that Luxemburg was humpbacked. Now if I have 
solved the difficulty, namely, that he was not humped, only 
carried the Devil at his back, I think the poor man should 
have his 50^. again, or I should have it for the discovery. 

I confess, I do not vrell understand this compacting witii 
such a fellow as can neither write nor read ; nor do I know 
who is the scrivener between them, or how the indenture 
can be executed ; but that which is woi*se than all the rest is, 
that in the first place, the Devil never keeps articles ; he will 
contract perhaps, and they say be is mighty forward to make 
conditions ; but who shall bind him to the performance, and 
where is the penalty if he fails! if we agree with him, he 
will be apt enough to claim his bargain and demand payment; 
nay, perhaps before it is due ; but who shall make him stand 
to his word? 

Besides, he is a knave in his dealing, fi>r he really piomises 
what he cannot perform ; witness liis impudent proposal to 
our Lord, mentioned above, All these kingdoms will I give thee ! 
Lying spirit! why they were none of thine to give, no, not 
one of them ; for the earth ts the Lord's^ and the kingdoms 
dtereof, nor were they in his power any more than in his 
right So I have heard that some poor dismal creatures have 
sold themselves to the Devil for a sum of money, for so much 
cash; and yet even in that case, when the day of payment 
came, I never heard that he brought his money or paid the 
purchase, so that he is a scoundrel in his treaties, for you 
shall trust for your bargain, but not be able to get your money; 
and yet for your part, he comes for you to an hour : of which 
by itself. ^ 

In a word, let me caution you all, when you trade with the 
Devil, either get the price or quit the bargain ; the Devil is 
a cunning shaver, he will wriggle himself out of the per- 
formance on his side if possible, and yet expect you should 
be punctual on your side. They tell you of a poor fellow in 
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Ilcrefurilaliire, that offered to sell his soul to him for a cow, 
aiul though the Devil promised, and as they say, signed the 
writings, yet the poor countryman could never get the cow 
of him, but still as he brought a cow to him, somebody or 
other came and challenged it, proving that it was lost or 
stolen from them ; so that the man got nothing but the name 
of a cow-stealer, and was at last carried to Hereford jail, and 
condemned to be hanged for stealing two cows, one after the 
other : the wicked fellow was then in the greatest distress 
imaginable, he summoned his devil to help him out, but he 
failed him, as the Devil always will ; he really had not stolen 
the cows, but they were found in his possession, and he could 
give no account how he came by them. At last, he was 
driven to confess the truth, told the horrid bargain he had 
made, and how the Devil often promised him a cow, but 
never gave him one, except that several times in the morning 
early he found a cow put into his yard, but it always proved 
to belong to some of his neighbours : whether the man was 
hanged or no, the story does not relate ; but this part is to 
my purpose, that they that make bargains with the“ Devil, 
ought to make him give security for the performance of cove* 
nants, and who the Devil would get to be bound for him, I 
cannot tell, they must look to that who make the bargain-! 
besides, if he had not had a mind to cheat or baffle the poor 
man, what need he have taken a cow so near home 1 If he 
had such and such powers as we talk of, and as fancy and 
fable furnish for him, could not he have carried a cow in the 
air upon a broomstick, as well as an old woman ? could he 
not have stole a cow for him in Lincolnshire, and set it down 
in Herefordshire, and so have performed his bargain, saved 
his credit, and kept the poor man out of trouble? so that if 
the story is true, as I really believe it is, either it is not the 
De\ il that makes those bargains, or the Devil has not such 
power as we bestow on him, except on special occasions be 
gets a permit, and is bid go, as in the case of Job, the 
Gadarene hogs, and the like. 

We have another example of a man’s selling himself to the 
Devil, that is very remarkable, and that is in the Bible too ; 
and even in that, I do not find what the Devil did for him, 
in payment of the purchase price. The person selling was 
Ahab, of whom the text says expressly, Ikere was nom hks 
who did ssU hi'molf to work wickedness in the sight of the 
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Lord^ 1 Kings xxi. 20, and tlie 2otli* I tliink it might hav» 
been rendered, if not translated, 4n spite of the Lord,’ or, 
‘in defiance of God for certainly that is the meaning of it ; 
and now allowing me to preach a little upon this text, my 
sermon shall be very short. Ahab sold himself ; who did he 
sell himself to ? I answer that question by a question ; who 
would buy him ? who, as we, say, would give anything for 
him I and the answer to that is plain also, you may judge of 
the purchaser by the work he was to do ; he that buys a dave 
in the market, buys him to work for him, and to do such 
business as he has for him to do : Ahab was bought to work 
wickedness, and who would buy him for that but the Devil ? 

I think there is no room to doubt but Ahab sold himself to 
the Devil; the text is plain that he sold himself, and the 
work he was sold to do points out the master that bought 
him ; what price he agreed with the Devil for, that indeed 
the text is silent in, so we may let it alone, nor is it much to 
our purpose, unless it be to inquire whether the Devil stood 
to his bargain or not, and whether he paid the money 
according to agreemenl^ or cheated him as he did the farmer 
at Hereford. 

This buying and selling between the Devil and us, is, I must 
confess, an odd kind of stock-jobbing, and, indeed, the 
Devil may be said to sell the bear-skin, whatever he buys ; 
but the strangest part is, when he comes to demand the 
transfer ; for, as I hinted before, whether he performs or no, 
he expects his bargain to a tittle ; there is, indeed, some 
difficulty in resolving how and in what manner payment is 
made. The stories we meet with in our chimney-corner 
histories, and which are so many ways made use of to make 
the Devil finghtful to us and our heirs for ever, are generally 
so foolish and ridiculous, as, if true or not true, they have 
nothing material in them, are of no signification, or else so 
impossible in their nature, that they make no impression upon 
anybody above twelve years old and under seventy ; or else 
are so tragical that antiquity has fabled them down to our 
taste, that we might be able to hear them and repgat them 
with less horror than is due to them. 

This variety has taken off our relish of the thing in general, 
and made the trade of soul-selling, like our late more eminent 
babbles, be taken Lo be a cheat, and to have little in it. 
However, to fijwiak a little more ^avely to it, I cannot suy 
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but that since, hj the two eminent instances of it above in 
Ahab, and in Christ himself, the fact is evidently ascertained, 
and that the Devil has attempted to make such a bargain on 
one, and actually did make it with the other, the possibility 
of it is not to be disputed; but then I must explain the 
manner of it a little, and bring it down nearer to our under- 
standing, that it may be more intelligible than it is ; for, as for 
this seUing the soul, and making a bargain to give the Devil 
possession by livery and seisin on the day appointed, that I 
cannot come into by any means ; no, nor into the other part, 
namely, of the Devil coming to claim his bargain, and to 
demand the soul according to agreement, and upon default of 
a fair delivery, taking it away by violence, case and all, of 
which we have many historical relations pretty current among 
us ; some of which, for aught I know, we might have hoped 
had been true, if we had not been sure they were false, and 
others we had reason to fear were false, because it was 
impossible they should be true. 

The bargains of this kind, according to the best accounts 
we have of them, used to consist of two main articles, according 
to the ordinary stipulations in all covenants ; namely, 

1, Something to be performed on the Devil’s part, buying* 

2. Something to be performed on the man’s part, selling, 

1. The Devil’s part: this was generally some poor trifle, 

for the Devil generally bought good pennyworths, and often- 
times, like a complete sharper, agreed to give what he was 
not able to procure ; that is to say, would bargain for a price 
he could not pay, as in the case of the Hereford man and the 
cow; for example, 1. Long life: this, though the deluded 
chapman has often had folly enough to contract for, the Devif 
never had power to make good ; and we have a famous story^ 
how true I know not, of a wretch that sold himself to the 
Devil on condition he, Satan, should assure him (1.) That ho 
should never w^ant victuals ; (2.) That he should never be 
a-cold ; (3.) That he should always come to him when he 
called him ; and (4.) That he should let him live one-and- 
twenty years, and then Satan was at liberty to have him ; 
that is, 1 suppose, to take him wherever he could find him. 

It seems, the fellow’s desire to be assured of twenty-one years’ 
life, was chiefly, that during that time, he might be as wicked 
as he woul^ and should yet be sure not to be hanged,^ nay, 
to bp frP- punishincnt ; vpon this foot it is said hf 
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ooumKniced rogue, and committed a great many robberies 
and other villanous things. Now it seems the Devil was 
pretty true to his bargain in several of those things ; parti-* 
cularly, that two or three times when the fellow was taken 
tip for petty crimes, and called for his old friend, he came and 
frightened the constables so, that they let the offender get 
away from them ; but at length, having done some capital 
crime, a set of constables, or such-like officers, seized upon 
tim, who were not to be frightened with the Devil, in what 
shape soever he appeared ; so that they carried him off, and 
he was committed to Newgate, or some other prison as 
effectual. 

Nor could Satan, with all his skill, unlock his fetters, much 
less the prison doors; but he was tried, convicted, and 
executed. The fellow in his extremity, they say, expostulated 
with the Devil for his bargain, the term of tweri^one years 
it seems net being expired. But the Devil, it is said,^^lu;iffled 
with him, told him a good while he would get him out, 
him have patience and stay a little, and thus led him 
till he came as it were within sight of the gallows, that is to 
say, within a day or two of hit execution, when the Devil 
cavilled upon his bargain, told him he agreed to let him live 
twenty-one years, and he had not hindered him, but that he 
did not covenant to cause him to live that time ; that there 
was a great deal of difference between doing and suffering ; 
that he was to suffer him to live, and that he did ; but he 
could not make him live when he had brought himself to the 
gallows. 

Whether this story were true or not (for you must not 
expect we historians should answer for the discourse between 
the Devil and his chaps, because we were not privy to the 
bargain), I say, whether it was true or not, the inference is 
to our purpose several ways. 

1. It confirms what I have said of the knavery of the 
Devil in his dealings, and that when he has stock-jobbed 
with us on the best conditions he can get, he very sel- 
dom performs his bargain. 

2. It confirms what I have likewise said, that the^ Devil’s 
power is limited ; with this addition, that he not only 
cannot destroy the life of man, but that he cannot pre- 
serve it ; in short, he can neither prevent or bring on 
Km destruction* 
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I may be allowed, I hope, for tbe sake of the present dis- 
course, to suppose that the Devil would have been so just to 
this wicked, though foolish creature, as to have saved him 
from the gallows if he could ; but it seems, he at last acknow- 
ledged that it was not in his power ; nay, he could not keep 
him from being taken and carried to prison, after he was 
gotten into the hands of a bold fellow or two, that were not 
to be scared with his bluster, as some foolish creatures had 
been before. 

And how simple, how weak, how unlike anything of an 
angelic nature, was it to attempt to save the poor wretch 
only by little noises and sham appearances, putting out the 
candles, rushing and josthng in the dark, and the like. If 
the Devil was that mighty seraph which we have' heard of, 
if he is a god of this world, a prince of tlie air, a spirit able 
to destroy cities and make havoc in the world ; if he can 
raise tempests and storms, throw fire about the world, and 
do wonderful things, as an unchained devil no doubt could 
do, what need all this frippery? and what need he try so 
many ridiculous ways, by the emptiness, nay, the silly non- 
sensical manner, of which, he shows that he is able to do no 
better, and that his power is extinguished ? In a word, he 
would certainly act otherwise, if he could. Sed caret pedibm^ 
he wants power. 

How weak a thing is it then, for any man to expect per- 
formance fi’om the Devil, if he has not power to do mischief, 
which is his element, his very nature, and on many accounts, 
is the very sum of his desires ! How should he have power 
to do good?, how power to deliver from danger or from 
death ? which deliverance would be in itself a good, and we 
know it is not in his nature to do good tc or for any man. 

In a word, the Devil is strangely impudent, to think that 
any man should depend upon him for the performance of an 
agreement of any kind whatever, when he knows himsell 
that he is not able, if he was honest enough, to be as good 
as his word. 

Come we next to his expecting our performance to him ; 
though he is not so just to us, yet, it seems, he never fails to 
come and demand payment of us at the very day appointed. 
He was but a weak trader in things of thijs nature, who 
having sold his soul to the Devil (so our old women’s tales 
sail the thing), and when the Devil came to demand his bar- 
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gain, put it off as a thing of no force, for that it was done so 
long ago, he thought he (the Devil) had forgot it. It wa.s a 
better answer, which they tell us a Lutheran divine gave the 
Devil in the name of a poor wretch who had sold himself to 
the Devil, and who was in a terrible fright about his 
coming for his bargain, as he might well be indeed, if the 
Devil has such a power as really to come and take it by 
force. The stoiy, if you can bear a serious one, is this : 

The man was in great hoiTor of mind, and the family 
feared he would destroy himself ; at length they sent for a 
Lutheran minister to talk Tvith him, and who,, after some 
labour with him, got out the truth, viz., that he had sold 
liimself to the Devil, and that the time was almost expired 
when he expected the Devil would come and fetch him 
away, and he was sure he would not fail coming to the time 
to a minute. The minister first endeavoured to convince 
liim of the horrid crime, and to bring him to a true penitence 
for that part ; and having, as he thought, made him a sincere 
penitent, he then began to encourage him, and particularly, 
desired of him, that when the time was come that the Devil 
should fetch him away, he, the minister, should be in the 
house with him ; accordingly, to make the story short, the 
time came, the Devil came, and the minister was present 
when the Devil came ; what shape he was in, the story does 
not say ; the man said he saw him, and cried out ; the minis- 
ter could not see him, but the man affirming he was in the 
room, the minister said aloud. In the name of the living God, 
Satan, what comest thou here for 1 The Devil answered, I 
come for iny own; the minister answered, He is not thy 
own, for Jesns Christ has redeemed him, and in his name I 
charge thee to avoid and touch him not ; at which, says the 
story, the DevU gave a furious stamp (with his cloven foot I 
suppose) and went away, and was never known to molest 
him afterwards. 

Another story, though it be in itself a long one, I shall 
abridge (for your reading with the less uneasiness) as follows: 

A young gentleman of ^berg, in the elector of Bran- 

dcnburgh’s (now the King of Prussians) dominions, being 
deeply in love with a beautiful lady, but something above 
his fbrtune, and whom he could by no means bring to love 
him again, applied himself to an old thing, called a witch, 
for htv assistance, and promised her groat things if she oonM 
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bring tlie lady to love him, or any how compass her so as he 
might have his will of her ; nay, at last he told her he would 
give up his soul to her, if she would answer his desire. 

The old hag, it seems, having had some of his money, had 
very honestly tried what she could do, but all to no purpose, 
the lady would not comply ; but when he ofiTered such a 
great pi ice, she told him she would consider farther against 
such a time, and so appointed him the next evening. 

At the time appointed, he comes, and the witch made a 
long speech to him upon the nicety of the affair ; I suppose 
to prepare him not to be surprised at what was to come, for 
she supposed he was not so veiy desperately bent as he ap- 
peared to be ; she told him it was a thing of very great 
difficulty, but as he had made such a great offer, of selling 
his soul for it, she had an acquaintance in the house, who 
was better skilled than she was in such particular things, and 
would treat with him farther, and she do-ubted not but that 
both together might answer his end. The fellow, it seems, 
was stiU of the same mind, and told her he cared not what he 
—pawned or sold, if he could but obtain the lady ; Well, says 
the old hag, sit still awhile ; and with that she 'withdraws. 

By and by she comes in again with a question in her 
mouth ; Pray, says she, do you seek this lady for a wife, or 
for a mistress ? would you marry her^ or would you only lie 
with her ? The young man told her, no, no, he did not ex- 
pect she would lie with him, therefore he would be satisfied 
to marry her, but asks her the reason of the question ; Why 
truly, says the old hag, my reason is very weighty ; for if 
you would have her for your wife, I doubt we can do you no 
service ; but if you have a mind to lie with her, the person 
I speak of will undertake it. 

The man was surprised at that, only he objected that this 
was a transient or short felicity, and that he should perhaps 
have her no more ; the old hag bid him not fear, but that if 
she once yielded to be his whore, he might have her as often 
as he pleased ; upon this he consents, for he was stark mad 
for the lady: he having consented, she told him then, he 
should follow her, but told him, whoever he saw, he must 
speak to nobody but her, till she gave him leave, and that ho 
should not be surprised, whatever happened, for no hurt 
should befall him ; all which he agreed to^ and the old woman 
going out he followed her? 
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Being, upon this, led into another room, -where there wai 
but very little light, yet enough to let him see that there was 
nobody in it hut himself and the woman, he was desired to 
sit down in a chair next to a table, and the old woman 
clapping the door to after her, he asked her why she shut 
the door, and where was the person she told him of. At 
which she answered, There he is, pointing to a chair at a 
little distance : the young gentleman turned his head, saw a 
grave kind of a man sitting in an elbow-chair, though he 
said, he could have sworn there was nobody in the chair 
when the old woman shut the door ; however, having pro- 
mised not to speak to anybody but the old woman, he said 
not a word. 

By and by the woman making abundance of strange gestures 
and motions, and mumbling over several things which he 
could not understand, on a sudden a large wicker chair, 
which stood by the chimney, removes to the other end of the 
table which he sat by, but there was nobody in the chair ; 
in about two minutes after that the chair removed, there 
appeared a person sitting in that too, who, the room being, 
as is said, almost dark, could not be so distinguished by the 
eye as to see his countenance. 

After some while, the first man, and the chair he sat in, 
moved, as if they had been one body, to the table also ; and 
the old woman and the two men seemed to talk together, 
but the young man could not understand anything they said ; 
after some time the old witch turned to the young gentle- 
man, told him his request was granted, but not for marriage, 
but the lady should love and receive him. 

The witch then gave him a stick dipped in tar at both 
ends, and bid him hold it to a candle, which he did, and 
instead of burning like a stick, it burnt out like a torch ; then 
she bid him break it off in the middle, and light the other 
end ; he did that too, and all the room seemed to be in a 
light flame ; then, she said. Deliver one piece here, pointing 
to one only of the persons ; so he gave the first fire-stick to 
the first man or apparition 5 Now, says she, deliver the other 
here ; so he gave the other piece to the other apparition, at 
which they both rose up and spoke to him words, which he 
said he understood not, and could not repeat, and imme- 
diately vanished with the fire-sticks and all, leaving the 
room full of smoke* I do lot remember that the story sayi 
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anything of brimstone, or the smell of it, but it says the door 
continued fast locked, and nobody was left in the room but 
the young gentleman and the witch. 

Now the ceremony being over, he asked th^ witch if the 
business was done. She said. Yes. Well, but says he, have 
I sold ny soul to the Devil? Yes, says she, you have, and 
you gave him possession when you delivered the two fire- 
sticks to him. To him I says he ; why, was that the Devil ? 
Yes, says the old hag. At which the young man was in a 
terrible fright for a while, but it went off again. 

And what’s next ? says he ; when shall I see the lady for 
whose sake I have done all this? You shall know that 
presently, said she ; and opening the door, in the next room 
she presents him with a most beautiful lady, but had charged 
him not to speak a word to her : she was exactly dressed 
like, and he presently knew her to be the lady he desired ; 
upon which he flew to her, and clasped her in his arms, but 
that moment he had her fast, as he thought, in liis arms, she 
vanished out of his sight. 

- rinding himself thus disappointed, he upbraids the old 
woman with betraying him, and flew out with ill language 
at her, in a great rage. The Devil often deluded him thus, 
after this, with shows and appearances, but stiU no per- 
formance ; after a while he gets an opportunity to speak with 
the lady herself in reality, but she was as positive in her 
denial as ever, and even took away all hopes of his ever 
obtaining her, which put him into despair, for now he thought 
he had given himself up to the Devil for nothing ; and this 
brought him to himself, so that he made a penitent confession 
of his crime to some friends, who took great care of him, and 
encouraged him, and at last furnished him with such an 
answer as put the Devil into a fright, when he came for the 
bargain. 

For Satan, it seems, as the story says, had the imprudence 
to demand his agreement, notwithstanding he had failed in 
the performance on his part ; what the answer was, I do not 
pretend to have seen, but it seems it was something like what 
is mentione& above, viz., that he was in better hands, and 
that he durst not touch him. 

I have heard of another person that had actually signed a 
contract with the Devil ; and upon a fast kept by some 
protestant or Christian divines, while they were praying fol 
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the poor man, the Devil was obliged to come and throw thfi 
contract in at the window. 

But I vouch none of these stories ; there may be much in 
them, and much use made of them, even whether exactly 
such in fact, as they axe related, or no ; the best use I can 
make of them is this ; if any wicked desperate wretches have 
made bargain and sale with Satan, their only -way is to repent, 
if they know how, and that before he comes to claim them ; 
then batter him with his own guns ; play religion against 
devilism, and perliaps they may drive the Devil out of their 
reach; at least he will not come at them, which is as 
well. 

On the other hand, how many stories have we handed 
about of the Devil’s really coming with a terrible appearance 
at the time appointed, and powerfully, or by violence, carrying 
away those that have given themselves thus up to him ; nay, 
and sometimes a piece of the house along with them, as in the 
famous instance of Sudbury, anno 1662. It seems he comes 
'With rage and fury upon such occasions, pretending he only 
comes to take his own, or as if he had leave given him to 
come and take his goods, as we say, where he could find them, 
and wmuld strike a terror into all that should oppose him. 

The greatest part of the terror we are usually in upon this 
occasion, is from a supposition, that when this hell-fire con- 
tract is once made, God allows the Devil to come and take 
the wicked creature, how and in what manner he thinks fit, 
as being given up to him by his own act and deed ; but in my 
opinion there’s no divinity at all in that ; for as, in our law, 
we punish a felo de se or self-murderer, because, as the law 
suggests, he had no right to dismiss his own life ; that he 
being a subject of the commonwealth, the government claims 
the ward or custody of him, and so it w as not murder only^ 
but robbery, and is a felony against the state, robbing the 
king of his liegeman, as it is justly called ; so neither has 
any man a right to dispose of his soul, which belongs to his 
Maker in property, and in right of creation : the man, then, 
having no right to sell, Satan has no right to bu^ or at best 
he has made a purchase without a title, and consequently has 
uo just claim to the possession. 

It is therefore a mistake to say, that when any of us have 
been so mad to make such a pretended contract -with the 
Devil, that God gives him leave to take it as his due ; it ia 
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rt6 ftucii thing ; the Devil has bought what you had no right 
to sell, and therefore, as an unlawful oath is to he repented 
of, and then broken, so your business is to repent of the 
crime, and then tell the Devil you have better considered of 
it, and that you won’t stand to your bargain, for you had no 
power to sell ; and if he pretends to violence after that, I am 
mistaken ; I believe the Devil knows better. 

It is true, our old mothers and nurses have told us 
other things, but they only told us what their mothers and 
nurses told them, and so the tale has been handed down 
from one generation of old women to another ; but we have 
no vouchers for the fact, other than oral tradition, the credit 
of which, I confess, goes but a veiy little way with me ; nor 
do I believe it one jot the more for all the frightful addenda 
which they generally join to the tale, for it never wants a 
great variety of that kind. 

Thus they tell us the Devil carried away Dr. Faustus, and 
took a piece of the wall of his garden along with them : thus 
at Salisbury, the Devil, as it is said, and publicly printed, 

- carried away two fellows that had given themselves up to 
him, and carried away the r/of of the house with them, 
and the like, all which I believe my share of. Besides, 
if these stories were really true, they are all against the 
Devil’s- true interest, Satan must be a fool, which is 
indeed what I never took him to be in the main ; this would 
be the way not to increase the number of desperadoes, who 
should thus put themselves into his hand, but to make him- 
self a terror to them ; and this is one of the most powerful 
objections I have against the thing, for the Devil, I say, is 
no fool, that must be acknowledged ; he knows his own game, 
and generally plays it sure. 

I 'might, before I quit this point, seriously reflect here 
upon our heau monde, viz., the gay part of mankind, especially 
those of the times we live in, who walk about in a composure 
and tranquillity inexpressible, and yet, as we all know, must 
certainly have all sold themselves to the Devil, for the power 
of acting the foolishest things with the greater applause ; it 
is true, to be a fool is the most pleasant life in the world, if 
the fool has but the particular felicity, which few fools want, 
viz., to think themselves wise : the learned say, it is the dig- 
nity and perfection of fools, that they never fail trusting 
themselves j they believe themselves sufficient and able foJ 
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everjthitig ; and hence their want or waste of brains is no 
grievance to them, but they hug themselves in the satiety oi 
their own wit ; but to bring other people to have the same 
notion of them, which they have of themselves, and to have ' 
their apish and ridiculous conduct make the same impression 
on the minds of others, as it does on their own ; this requires 
a general infatuation, and must either be a judgment from 
heaven, or a mist of hell ; nothing but the Devil can make 
all the men of brains applaud a fool ; and can any man be- 
lieve that the Devil will do this for nothing ? no, no, he will 
he well paid for it, and I know no other way they have to 
compound with him, but this of bargain and sale. 

It is the same thing -with rakes and bullies, as it is with 
fools and beaus ; and this brings me to the subject of bujdng 
and selling itself, and to examine what is understood by it in 
the world, what people mean by such and such a man selling 
himself to the Devil : I know the common acceptation of it 
is, that they make some capitulation for some indulgence in 
wickedness, on conditions of safety and impunity, which the 
Devil promises them ; though, as I said above, he is a bite 
in that too, for he cannot perform the conditions ; however, 
I say, he promises boldly, and they believe him, and for this 
privilege in wickedness, they consent that he shall come and 
fetch them for his own, at such or such a time. 

This is the state c the case in the general acceptation of 
it ; I do not say it is really so, nay, it is even an incon- 
sistency in itself, for one would think they need not 
capitulate with the Devil to be so and* so superlatively 
wicked, and give him such a price for it, seeing, unless we 
have a wrong notion of him, he is naturally inclined, as 
well as avowedly willing, to have all men be as superlatively 
wicked as possibly they can, and must necessaiily be always 
ready to issue out his licenses gratis, as far as his authority 
will go in the case ; and therefore I do not see why the 
wretches that deal with him, should article with him for a 
price ; but suppose, for argument sake, that it is so, then the 
next thing is, some capital crime follows the contract, and 
then the wretch is forsaken, for the Devil cannot protect 
him, as he promised, so he is trussed up, and, like Coleman 
at the gallows, he exclaims that there is no truth in devils. 

It may be true, however, that under the powerful giiard 
and protection of the Devil, men do sometimes go a great 
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way in crime, and that, perhaps, farther in these our days of 
boasted morals, than was known among our fathers ; the 
only difference that I meet with between the sons of Belial 
in former days and those of our ages, seems to be in the 
Devil’s management, not in theirs; the sum of which 
amounts to this, that Satan seems to act with more cunning, 
and they with less ; for, in the former ages of Satan’s 
dominion, he had much business upon his hands , all his art 
and engines, and engineers also, were kept fuUy employed, 
to wheedle, allui e, betray, and circumvent people, and draw 
tliem into crimes, and they found him, as we may say, 
a full employment. I doubt not, he was called the Tempter 
on that very account ; but the case seems quite altered now, 
the tables are turned ; then the Devil tempted men to sin, 
but now, in short, they tempt the Devil; men push into 
crimes before he pushes them ; they outshoot him in his 
own bow, outrun him on his own ground, and, as we say of 
some hotspurs who ride post, they whip the postboy ; in a 
word, the Devil seems to have no business now but to sit 
still and look on. 

This I must confess, seems to intimate some secret com- 
pact between the Devil and them ; but then it looks, not as 
if they had contracted with the Devil for leave to sin, but 
that the Devil had contracted with them that they should sin 
so and so, up to such a degree, and that without giving him 
the trouble of daily solicitation, private management, and 
artful screwing up their passions, their affections, and their 
most retired faculties, as he was before obliged to do. 

This also appears more agreeable to the nature of the 
thing ; and as it is a most exquisite part of Satan’s cunning, 
so it is an undoubted testimony of his success ; if it was not 
so, he could never bring his kingdom to such a height of 
absolute power as he has done : this also solves several diffi- 
culties in the affair of the world’s present way of sinning, 
wliich otherwise it would he veiy hard to understand ; as 
pai'ticularly how some eminent men of quality among us, 
whose upper rooms are not extraordinary well furnished in 
other cases, yet are so very witty in their wickedness, that 
they gather admirers by hundreds and thousands ; who, how- 
ever heavy, lumpish, slow, and backward, even by nature 
and in force of constitution, in better tilings, yet, in their 
race devil wards, they are of a sudden grown nimble, light of 
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foot, and outrun all their neighbours ; fellows that are afc 
empty of sense as beggars are of honesty, and as far from 
brains as a whore is of modesty ; on a sudden you shall find 
them dip into polemics, study Michael Servetus, Socinus, 
and the most learned of their disciples ; they shall reason 
against all religion, as strongly as a philosopher, blaspheme 
with such a keenness of wit, and satirize God and eternity 
with such a brightness of fancy, as if the soul of aEochester 
or a Hobbes was transmigrated into them ; in a little length 
of time more they banter heaven, burlesque the Trinity, and 
jest with every sacred thing, and all so sharp, so ready, and so 
terribly witty, .as if they were born buffoons, and were singled 
out by nature to be champions for the Devil. 

Whence can all this come ? how is the change wrought ? 
who but the Devil can inject wit in spite of natui*al dulness, 
create brains, fill empty heads, and supply the vacuities in 
the understanding t And will Satan do aU this for nothing ? 
No. no, he is too wise for that ; I can never doubt a. secret 
compact, if there is such a thing in nature ; when I see a 
head where there was no head, sense in posse where there is 
no sense in esse, wit without brains, and sight without eyes, 

it is all devil-vrork : could G "write satires, that could 

neither read Latin or spell English ; like old Sir William 
Read, who wTote a book of optics, 'which when it was 
printed, he did not know which was the right side uppermost 
and which the wrong ? Could this eminent uninformed beau 
turn atheist, and make wise speeches against that Being 
which made him a fool, if the Devil had not sold him some 
wit in exchange for that trifle of his, called soul f Had he not 
bartered his inside with that son of the morning, to have his 
tongue tipped with blasphemy, he that knew nothing of a 
God, but only to swear by him, could never have set up for 
a wit to, burlesque his providence and ridicule his govern- 
ment of the 'world. 

But the Devil, as he is god of the world, has one pai'ticu- 
lar advantage, and that is, that when he has work to do he 
veiy seldom wants instruments ; with this circumstance also, 
that the degeneracy of human nature supplies hifh. As the 
late King of France said of himself, when they told him 
what a calamity was like to befall his kingdom by the famine : 
Well, says the king, then I shall not want soldiers ; and it 
was so ; want of bread supplied his army with recruits, so 
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^ant of giacS feupplies tlie Devil witli reprobates for his 
work. 

Another reason why I think the Devil has made more 
bargains of that kind we speak of, in this age, is, because he 
seems to have laid by his cloven foot ; all his old emissaries, 
the tools of his trade, the engineers which he employed in 
his mines, such as witches, warlocks, magicians, conjurors, 
astrologers, and all the hellish train or rabble of human 
devils, who did his drudgeiy in former days, seem to be 
out of work : I shall give you a fuller enumeration of them 
in the next chapter. 

These, I say, seem to be laid aside ; not that his work is 
abated, or that his business with mankind, for their delusion 
and destruction, is not the same, or perhaps more than ever ; 
but the Devil seems to have changed hands ; the temper and 
genius if mankind is altered, and they are not to be taken by 
fright and horror, as they were then : the figures of those 
creatures were always dismal and horrible, and that is it 
which I mean by the cloven foot ; but now wit, beauty, and 
gay things, are the sum of his craft ; he manages by the soft 
and the smooth, the fair and the artful, the kind and the 
cunning, not by the frightful and terrible, the ugly and the 
odious. 

When the Devil, for weighty despatches. 

Wanted messengers cunning and bold. 

He pass’d by the beautiful faces. 

And pick'd out the ugly and old. 

Of these he made warlocks and witches, 

To inin of his errands by night ; 

Till the over-wrought hag-ridden wi etches, 

Were as fit as the Devil to fright. 

But whoever has been his adviser. 

As his kingdom increases in growth ( 

He now takes his measures much wiser. 

And traffics with beauty and youth. 

Disguis'd in the wanton and witty. 

He haunts both the church and the court j 

And sometimes he visits the city, 

Where all the best Christians resort. 

Thus dress’d up in full masquerade, 

He the holder can range up and donii ; 

For he better can drive on his trade. 

In any one’s name than his own. 


u II i 
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CHAPTER IX. 

>F THE TOOLS THE DEVIL WORKS WITH ; VIZ., WITCHES, WIZARDS 
OR WARLOCKSj CONJURERS^ MAGICIANS, DIVINES, ASTROLOGERS,' 
INTERPRETERS OF DREAMS, TELLERS OP FORTUNES; AND, ABOVE 
ALL THE REST, HTS PARTICULAR. MODERN PRIVY-COUNCILLORS 
CALLED WITS AND FOOLS. 

Though, as I have advanced in the foregoing chapter, the 
Devil has very much changed hands in his modern manage- 
ment of the world, and that, instead of the rabble and long 
train of implements reckoned up above, he now walks about 
in beaus, beauties, wits, and fools ; yet I must not omit to 
tell you that he has not dismissed his former regiments, but, 
like officers in time of peace, he keeps them all in half-pay ; 
or, like extraordinary men at the custom-house, they are 
kept at a call, to be ready to fill up vacancies, or to employ 
when he is more than ordinarily full of business ; and there- 
fore it may not he amiss to give some brief account, of them 
from Satan's own memoirs, their performance being no incon- 
siderable part of his history. 

Nor will it be an unprofitable digression to go back a little 
to the primitive institution of all these orders, for they are 
very ancient, and I assure you it requires great knowledge of 
antiquity to give a particular of their original; I shall be 
very brief in it. 

In order then to this inquiry, you must know that it was not 
for want of servants that Satan took this sort of people into 
his pay ; he had, as I have observed in its place, millions of 
diligent devils at his call, whatever business, and however 
difficult, he had for them to do ; but, as I have said above, 
that our modern people are forwarder than even the Devil 
hi m se l f can desire them to be, and that they come before 
they are called, run before they are sent, and crowd them- 
selves into his service ; so it seems it was in those early days, 
when the world was one universal monarchy under his 
dominion, as I have at large described it in its place^ 

In th^e days, the wickedness of the world keeping a just 
pace with their ignorance, this inferior sort of low-prized 
mstouments did the Devil's work mighty weU ; they drudged 
ou in his black art so laboriously, and with such good success, 
\liat he found it was better to employ them as tools to delude 
and draw in mankind, than to send his invisible implements 
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about, and oblige them to take such shapes and drosses as 
were necessary, upon every trifling occasion ; -which, perhaps, 
was more cost than worship, more pains than pay. 

Having then a set of these volunteers in his service, the 
true Devil had nothing to do but to keep an exact correspon- 
dence -with them, and communicate some needful powers to 
them, to make them be and do something extraordinary, and 
give them a reputation in their business ; and these, in a word, 
did a groat part of, nay, almost all the Devil’s business in 
the world. 

To this purpose gave he them power (if wc may bclie%’e 
old Glanville, Baxter, Hicks, and other learned consulters of 
oracles), to walk invisible, to fly in the air, ride upon broom- 
sticks, and other wooden gear, to interpret dreams, answer 
questions, betray secrets, to talk (gibberish) the universal 
language, to raise storms, sell winds, bring up spirits, disturb 
the dead, and torment the living, with a thousand other need- 
ful tricks to amuse the world, keep themselves in veneration, 
and carry on the Devil’s empire in the world. 

The first nations among whom these infernal practices were 
found, were the Chaldeans ; and, that I may do justice in 
earnest, as well as in jest, it must be allowed that the Chal- 
deans, or those of them so called, were not conjurers or 
magicians, only philosophers and studiers ot nature, wise, 
sober, and studious men at first ; and we have an extraordi- 
nary account of them ; and if we may believe some of 
our best writers of fame, Abraham was himself famous among 
them for such magic, as Sir Walter Baleigh expresses it, Qui 
contemplatione creaturarum cognovit Creator m. 

Now granting this, it is all to my purpose, namely, that 
the Devil drew these wise men in, to search after more 
knowledge than nature could instruct them in ; and the 
knowledge of the true God being at that time sunk very low,- 
he debauched them all with dreams, appaiitions, conjurers, 
&c., till he ruined the just notions they had, and made devils 
of them all, like himself. 

Tha learned Senensis, speaking of this Chaldean kind of 
leaimin^, gives us an account of five sorts of them ; you will 
pardon me for being so grave as to go this length back. 

1. Chascedin or Chaldeans, properly so called, being 
astronomers. 

2. Asaphim or ma^cians, such was Zoroastres, and Balaam 
the son of Beor. 
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8, Chatumim or interpreters of dreams and hard speeches, 
enchanters, &c. 

4, Mecasphim or witches, called at first prophets, after- 
wards malejki or veaejici, poisoners. 

6. Gazarim or auruspices, and diviners, such as divined 
by the entrails of beasts, the liver in particular ; men- 
tioned in Ezek. ; or, as others, called augurs. 

Now as to all these, I suppose I may do them no ^vrong, 
if I say, however justifiable they were in the beginning, the 
Devil got them all into his service at last ; and that brings 
me to my test again, from which the rest was a digression. 

1. The Chascedin, or Chaldean astronomers, turned as- 
trologers, fortune-tellers, calculators of nativities, and 
vile deluders of the people, as if the wisdom of the holy 
God was in them, as Nebuchadnezzar said of Daniel on 
that very account. 

2, The Asaphim, or magi, or magicians ; Sixtus Senensis 
says, they were such as wrought by covenants with 
devils, but turned to it from their wisdom, which was to 
study the practical part of natural philosophy, working 
admirable effects by the mutual application of natural 
causes. 

8. Tlie Chatumim, from being reasoners or disputers upon 
difiScult points in philosophy, became enchanters and 
conjurers. So, 

4. The Mecasphim, or prophets, they turned to be sorcerers, 
raisers of spirits, such as 'wounded by an evil eye, and 
by bitter curses, and 'were afterwards famed for having 
familiar converse 'with the Devil, and were called 
witches. 

5. Tlie Gazarim, from the bare obser^ ing of the good and 
bad omens, by the entrails of beasts, flying of birds, &c., 
were turned to sacrists, or priests of the heathen idols 
and sacrificers. 

Thus, I say, first or last, the Devil engrossed all the -ndse 
men of the East (for so they are called), made them all his 
O'wn, and by them he 'worked wonders ; that is, he fijled the 
'world with lying wonders, as if 'wrought by these men, when, 
indeed, it was all his own from beginning to the end, and set 
on foot merely to propagate delusion, and impose upon blinded 
find ignorant men : the god of this world blinded their minds, 
and they were led away by the subtlety of the Devil, to say 
no 'VTors^ of till they became devils themselves, as to man- 
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kind ; for they carried on the Devil’s work upon all occasions, 
and the race of them still continue in other ations, and some 
of them among ourselves, as we shall see presently. 

The Arabians followed the Chaldeans in this study, while 
it was kept within its due bounds, and after them the Eg}"p- 
tians; and, among the latter, we iind that Jannes and 
Jambres were famous for their leading Pharaoh, by their 
pretended magic performances, to reject the real miracles of 
Moses ; and history tells us of strange pranks the wise men, 
the magicians, and the southsayers, played to delude the 
people in the most early ages of the world. 

But, as I say, now the Devil has improved himself, so he 
did then ; for the Grecian and Homan heathen rites coming 
on, they outdid all the magicians and southsayers, by estab- 
lishing the Devil’s lying oracles, which, as a masterpiece of 
hell, did the Devil more honour, and brought more homage 
to him, than ever he had before, or could arrive to since. 

Again, as by the setting up the oracles, all the magicians 
and southsayers grew out of credit, so at the oea'.ing of those 
oracles, the Devil was fain to go back to the old game again, 
and take up with the agency of witches, divinations, enchant- 
ments, and conjurings, as I hinted before, answerable to the 
four sorts mentioned in the story of Nebuchadnezzar, viz., 
magicians, astrologers, the Chaldeans, and the southsayers. 
How these began to be out of request, I have mentioned 
already ; but, as the Devil has not quite given them over, 
only laid them aside a little for the present, we may venture 
to ask what they were, and what use he made of them when 
he did employ em. 

The ^'’uth is, I think, as it was a very mean employment 
for anything that wears a human countenance to take up, so 
I must acknowledge, I think it was a mean low-prized business 
for Satan to take up with ; below the very Devil ; below his 
dignity as an angelic, though condemned creature ; below him 
even as a Devil, to go to talk to a parcel of ugly, deformed, 
spiteful, malicious old women; to give them power to do 
mischief, who never had a will, after they entered into the 
state of ‘bid-womanhood, to do anything else. Why the 
Devil always chose the ugliest old women he could find, 
whether wisardism made them ugly that were not so before, 
and whether the ugliness, as it was a beauty in witchcraft, 
did not increase according to the meritorious performance in 
the black trade ; these are all auestion? of momoat, to be 
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decided (if human learning can arrive to so much perfection) 
in ages to come. 

Some say the evil eye and the wicked look were parts of 
the enchantment, and that the witches, when they were in 
the height of their business, had a powerful influence with 
both ; that by looking upon any person they could bewitch 
them, and make the Devil, as the Scotch express it, ride 
through them booted and spurred ; and that hence came that 
very significant saying, ^ to look like a witch.’ 

The strange work which the Devil has made in the world 
by this sort of his agents called witches, is such, and so ex- 
travagantly wild, that except our hope that most of those tales 
happen not to be true, I know not how any one could be 
easy to live neai* a widow after she was five-and-fifty. 

All the other sorts of emissaries which Satan employs, come 
short of these ghosts ; and apparitions sometimes come“ and 
show themselves on particular accounts, and some of those 
particulars respect doing justice, repairing wrongs, preventing 
mischief; sometimes in matters very considerable, and on 
things so necessary to public benefit, that we are tempted to 
believe they proceed from some vigilant spirit who wishes us 
well ; but, on the other hand, these witches are never con- 
cerned in anything but mischief; nay, if what they do por- 
tends good to one, it issues in hurt to many; the whole 
tenor of their life, their design in general, is to do mischief, 
and they are only employed in raiscliief, and nothing else/^ 
How far they are furnished with ability suitable to the 
horrid will they are vested with, remains to be described." 

These witches, it is said, are furnished with power suitable 
to the occasion that is before them, and particularly that 
which deserves to be considered as prediction, and foretelling 
events, which, I insist, the author of withcraft is not ac- 
complished with himself, nor can he communicate it to any 
other. How then wdtehes come to be able to foretell things 
to come, which it is said, the Devil himself cannot know, and 
which, as I have shown, it is evident he does not know him- 
self, is yet to be determined ; that Avitches do foretel, is 
certain, from the witch of End or, who foretold things to Saul 
which he kncAv not before, namely, that he should be slain in \y 
battle the next day, Avhich accordingly came to pass. 

There are, however, and notwithstanding this particular 
case, many instances wherein the Devil has not been able to 
foretel approaching events, and that in things of the utmost 
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consequence, and he has given certain foolish or false 
aTiswers in such cases ; the Devil’s priests, -which were sum- 
moned in by the prophet Elijah, to decide the dispute between 
God and Baal, had the Devil been able to have informed them 
of it, would certainly have received notice from him, of what 
was intended against them by Elijah ; that is to say, that 
they would be all cut in pieces ; for Satan was not such a 
fool as not to know that Baal was a nonentity, a nothing, at 
best a dead man, perished and rotting in his gi'ave ; for Baal 
was Bel or Bolus, an ancient king of the Assyrian monarchy, 
and he could no more answer by fire to consume the sacrifice 
than lie could raise himself from the dead. 

But the priests of Baal were left of their master to their 
just fate; namely, to be a sacrifice to the fury of a deluded 
people ; hence I infer his inability, for it would have been 
very unkind and ungrateful in him not to have answered 
them, if he had been able. There is another argument raised 
hcio most justly against the Devil, with relation to his being 
under rcsti aint, and that of greater eminence than we imagine, 
and it is drawn from this very passage, thus : it is not to be 
doubted but that Satan, who has much of the element put 
into his hands, as prince of the air, had a power, or was able, 
potentially speaking, to have answered Baal’s priests by fire, 
fire being, in virtue of his airy principality, a part of his do- 
minion ; but he was certainly withheld by the superior hand _ 
which gave him that dominion, I mean withheld for the 
occasion only. So, in another case, it was plain that Balaam, 
who was one of those sorts of Chaldeans mentioned above 
who dealt in divinations and enchantments was withheld 
from cursing Israel. 

Some are of opinion that Balaam was not a witch, or a 
dealer with the Devil, because it is said of him, or rather he 
says it of himself, that he saw the visions of God, Numb, 
xxiv. 16 ; He hath said^ who heard the words of God, and 
hiew the knowledge of the Most High, which saw the visions of 
die Almighty, falling into a trance, lut having his eyes open. 
Hence they allege he was one of those magi which St. Augus- 
tine speaks of, de Dmnaiionc, who, by the study of nature, 
and by the contemplation of created beings, came to the 
knowledge of the creature ; and that Balaam’s fault was, that 
being tempted by the rewards and honours that the king 
promised him, he intended to have cursed Israel ; but when 
his eyes wei'e opened, and that he saw they were God’s own 
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pccplcj he durst not dc it. Tlicy 'will- have it, therefore, 
that except, as above, Balaam was a good man, or, at least, 
that he had the knowledge of the true God, and the fear of 
that God upon him, and that he honestly declares this. 
Numb. xxii. 18, If Baldz would give me his house full of 
silver and gold^ 1 cannot go leyond the word of the Lord my 
God ; where, though he is called a false prophet by some, he 
e\idently owns God, and assumes a property in him, as 
other prophets did ; * my God,’ and ‘ I cannot go beyond his 
orders.’ But that which gives me'a better opinion of Balaam 
than all this, is his plain prophecy of Christ, chap. xxiv. 17, 
where he calls him the star of Jacob, and declares, I shall 
see him, hut not now; I shall behold him, hut not nigh; there 
shall come a star cut of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out oj 
Israel, and shall smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the 
children of Seth ; all which express not a knowledge only, 
but a faith in Chid'st : but I have done preaching, this is all 
by-the-by ; I return to my business, which is the history. 

There is another piece of dark practice here which lies 
between Satan and his paiticular agents, and which they may 
give us an answer to when they can, which, I think, will 
not be in haste; and that is about the obsequious Devil sub- 
mitting to be called up into visibility whenever an old woman 
has her hand crossed with a white sixpence, as they call it. 
One would think that instead of these vile things called 
witches being sold to the Devil, the Devil was really sold 
for a slave to them ; for how far soever Satan’s residence is 
off of this state of life, they have power, it seems, to fetch 
liim from home, and oblige him to come at their call. 

I can gi\ e little account of this, only that indeed so it is. 
Nor is the thing so strange in itself, as the methods to do it 
are mean, foolish, and ridiculous ; as making a circle and 
dancing in it, pronouncing such and such words, saying the 
Lord’s prayer backward, and the like. Now is this agree- 
able to the dignity of the prince of the air or atmosphere, 
that he should be commanded forth with no more pomp or 
ceremony than that of muttering a few words, such ^s the old 
britches and he agree about ? or is there something else in 
it, which none of us or themselves understand ? 

Perhaps, indeed, he is always with those people called 
witches and conjurers, or, at least, some Cf his camp volant 
are always present, and so, upon the least call of the wizard, 
it is but putting off the misty cloak and stowing tbems^lvea. 
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Then we have a piece of mock pageantry in bringing those 
things called witches or conjurers to justice ; that is, first, to 
know if a woman be a witch, throw her into a pond, and if 
she be a witch she will swim, and it is not in her own power 
to prevent it ; if she does all she can to sink herself it will 
not do, she will swim like a cork ; then, that a rope will not 
hang a witch, but you must get a withe, a green osier ; that 
if you nail a horseshoe on the sill of the door she cannot 
come into the house, or go out of it if she be in ; these and a 
thousand more, too simple to be believed, are yet so vouched, 
so taken for granted, and so universally received for truth, that 
there is no resisting them without being thought atheistical. 

What methods to take to know who are witches, I 
rcjally know not; but, on the other side, I think there are 
a variety of methods to be used to know who are hot: 

■\Y Q. j Esq., is a man of fame, his parts are great, 

because his estate is so ; he has threescore and eight lines 
of Virgil by rote, and they take up many of the inter- 
vals of his merry discourses ; he has just as many witty 
stories to please society, when they are well told once over 
he begins again ; and so he lives in a round of wit and 
learning ; he is a man of gi’eat simplicity and sincerity ; you 
must be careful not to mistake my meaning as to the word 
simplicity ; some take it to mean honesty, and so do I, only 
that it has a negative attending it in his particular case. In a 

word, W G is an honest man, and no conjurer ; a 

good character, I think, and, without impeachment to his 
understanding, he may be a man of worth for all that. Take 
the other sex: there is the Lady H , is another dis- 

covery; bless us, what charms in that face! how bright 
those eyes I how flowing white her breasts I Iiotv sweet her 
voice I add to all, how heavenly, divinely good, her temper I 
how inimitable her behaviour ! how spotless her virtue ! how 
perfect her innocence ! and, to sum up her character, we may 

add, the Lady H is no witch. Sure, none of our beau 

critics will be so unkind now, as to censure me in those 

honest descriptions, as if I meant that my good friend W 

G Esq., or my adored angel, the bright, the charming 

H , were fools ; but what will not those savages 

called critics do, whose barbarous nature inclines them to 
trample on the brightest characters, and to cavil at the 
clearest expressions 1 

It might be expected of me, liowever, in justice to m; 
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friends, and to the bright characters of abundance of gentle- 
men of this age, who, by the depth of their politics, and the 
height of their elevations, might be suspected, and might 
give us room to charge them with subterranean intelligence ; 

1 say, it might be expected that I should clear up their fame, 
and assure the world concerning them, even by name, 
that they arc no conjurers, that they do not deal with the 
Devil, at least, not by way of witchcraft and divination, such 

as Sir T k, E — — B- , Esq., my Lord Homily, Coh 

Swagger, Geoffry TTellwith, Esq., Capt. Harry Godeeper, 
Mr. VV'ellcorae Woollen, citizen and merchant-tailor of Lon- 
don, Homy Cadaver, Esq., the D of Caerfilly, the 

IVIarquis of Sillyhoo, Sir Edward Thro’-and-Thro’, Bart., 
and a world of fine gentlemen more, whose great heads and 
weighty understandings have given the world such occasion 
to challenge them with being at least descended from the 
magi, and perhaps engaged with old Satan in his politics and 
experiments ; but I, that have such good intelligence among 
Satan’s ministers of state as is necessary to the present un- 
dertaking, am thereby well able to clear up their characters ; 
and I doubt not hut they will value themselves upon it, and 
acknowledge their obligation to me, for letting the world 
know the Devil does not pretend to have had any business 
wnth them, or to have enrolled them in the list of his opera- 
tors; in a word, that none of them are conjurors. Upon 
wliich testimony of mine, I expect they be no longer charged 
with, or so much as suspected of, having an unlawful quan- 
tity of wit, or having any sorts of it about them that are 
conti-aband or prohibited, but that for the future they pass 
unmolested, and be taken for nothing but what they are, 
viz., very honest worthy gentlemen. 

CHAPTEE X. 

OF THE VARIOUS METHODS THE DEVIL TAKES TO CONVERSE WITH 
MANKIND. 

• 

Havi^tg spoken something of persons, and particularly of 
such as the Devil thinks lit to employ in his affairs in the 
world, it comes next of course to say something of the man- 
ner how he communicates his mind to them, and by them to 
the rest of his acquaintance in the world. 

I take the Devil to be under great difficulties in his affairs 
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on his part, especially occasioned by the bounds which arc 
set him, or which policy obliges him to set to himself, in his 
access to the conversing with mankind ; it is evident he is 
not permitted to fall upon them with force and arms, that is 
to say, to muster up his infernal troops, and attack them 
with fire and sword ; if he was let loose to act in this man- 
ner, as he was able, by his own seraphic power, to have 
destroyed the whole race, and even the earth they dwelt 
upon, so he would certainly and long ago have effectually 
done it; his particular interests and inclinations are Tvell 
enough known. 

But, in the next place, as he is thus restrained from vio- 
lence, so prudentials restrain him in all his other actings with 
mankind; and being confined to stratagem, and soft still 
methods, such as persuasion, allurement, feeding the appe-_ 
tite, prompting, and then gratifying corrupt desires, and the 
like, he finds it for his pui’pose not to appeal' in person, except 
very rarely, and then in disguise ; but to act all the rest in 
the dark, under the visor of art and craft, making use of 
persons and methods concealed, or at least not fully under- 
stood or discovered. 

As to the persons whom he employs, I have taken some 
pains you see to discover some of them ; but the methods he 
uses with them, either to inform and instruct, and give 
orders to them, or to converse with other people by them, 
these are very particular, and deserve some place in our 
memoirs, particularly as they may serve to remove some of 
our mistakes, and to take off some of the frightful ideas we 
are apt to entertain in prejudice of this great manager ; as if 
he was no more to be matched in his politics, than he would 
be to be matched in his power, if it was let loose ; which is 
so much a mistake, that, on the contraiy, we read of several 
people that have abused and cheated the Devil, a thing, which 
1 cannot say is very honest nor just, notwithstanding the old 
Latin proverb, Fallere fallmtem non est fraus^ which men con- 
strue, or rather render, by way of banter upon Satan, It is 
no sin to cheat the Devil, which for all that, upon the whole, 
T deny, anl allege that let the Devil act how he will by us, 
we ought to deal fairly by him. 

But to come to the business, without circumlocutions ; I 
am to inquire how Satan issues out his orders, gives his 
instructions, and fully delivers his mind to his emissaries, of 
whom I have mentioned some in the title to Chap. ix. In 
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order to this, you must form an idea of the Devil sitting; ifi 
great state, in open campagain, with all his legions about himj 
in the height of the atmosphere ; or, if you will, at a certain 
distance from the atmosphere, and above it, that the plan of 
his encampment might not be hurried round its own axis, 
with the earth’s diurnal motion, which might be some dis- 
turbance to him. 

By this fixed situation, the earth performing its rotation, 
he has every part and parcel of it brought to a direct opposi- 
tion to him, and consequently to his view, once in twenty- 
four hours. The last time I -was there, if I remember right, 
he had this quarter of the world, w^hich we call Christendom, 
just under his eye ; and as the motion is not so swift, but 
that his piercing optics can take a strict view of it m passant ; 
for the circumference of it being but twenty-one thousand 
miles, and its circular motion being full twenty -four hours 
performing, he has something more than an hour to view 
every thousand miles, which, to his supernatural penetration, 
is not worth naming. 

As he takes thus a daily view of all the circle, and an 
hourly view of the parts, he is fully master of all transactions, 
at least, such as are done above board by all mankind ; and ^ 
then he despatches his emissaries, or aid du camps^ to every 
pai‘t with his orders and instructions. Now these emissaries, 
you are to understand, are not the witches and diviners, who 
I spoke of above, for I call them also emissaries; but they are 
all devils or (as you know they are called) devil’s angels ; 
and these may, perhaps, come and converse personally with 
the sub-emissaries I mentioned, to be ready for their support 
and assistance on all occasions of business : these are those 
devils which the witches are said to raise ; for we can hardly 
suppose the master devil com<^ himself at the summons of 
every ugly old womau. 

These run about into every nook and corner, wherever 
Satan’s business calls them, and are never wanting to him ; 
but are the most diligent devils imaginable ; like the Turkish 
ckaiux, they no sooner receive their en'and, hut they exe- 
cute it with the utmost alacrity ; and as to their speed, it 
may be truly written as a motto, upon the head of every 
individual devil, 

I^on indiget calcar ibiis. 

^These are those, who they tell us, our witches, sorcerers, 
wizards, and such sorts of folks, converse freely with, and 
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therefore called their familiars ; and, as they tell us, come 
to them in human shapes, talk to them with articulate plain 
voices, as if men, and that yet the said witches, &c., know 
them to be devils. 

History has not yet enlightened us in this part of useful 
knowledge, or at least not sufficiently for a description of the 
persons or habits of these sorts of appearances; as what 
shapes they take up, what language they speak, and what 
particular works they perform, so we must refer it to farther 
inquiry ; but if we may credit history, we are told many 
famous stories of these appearances ; for example, tlie 
famous Mother Lakland, who was burnt for a witch at Ipswich, 
anno 1645, confessed, at the time of her execution, or a little 
before it, that she had frequent conversations with the Devil 
himself ; that she being very poor, and withal of a devilish, 
passionate, cruel and revengeful disposition before, used to 
wish she had it in her power to do such and such mischievous 
things to some that she hated, and that the Devil himself, 
who, it seems, knew her temper, came to her one night as 
she lay in her bed, and was between sleeping and waking, 
and speaking in a deep hollow voice, told her, if she would 
serve him in some things he would employ her to do, she 
should have her will of all her enemies, and should want for 
nothing : that she was much afraid at first, but that he soli- 
citing her very often, bade her not' be afraid of him, 
and still urged her to yield, and, as she says, struck his 
claw into her hand, and though it did not hurt her, made it 
bleed, and with the blood wrote the covenants, that is to say, 
the bargain between them. Being asked what was in them, 
and whether he required her to curse or deny God or Christ, 
she said, No. 

N.B. I do not find she told them whether the Devil wrote 
it with a pen, or whether on paper or parchment, nor 
whether she signed it or no, but it seems he carried it 
away with him. I suppose, if Satan’s register were 
examined, it might be found among the archives of hell, 
the rolls of his acta 'publica ; and when his historiogra- 
pheifroyal publishes them, we may look for it among 
them. 

Then he furnished her with three devils, to wait upon her 
(I suppose) for she confessed they were to be employed in 
her service ; they attended in the shapes of two little dogs 
and a mole. The first she bewitched was her own husband, 
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hj which he lay awhile in great misery and died ; then she 
sent to one Captain Beal, and buimt a new ship of his just 
built, which had never been at sea ; these, and many other 
horrid things she did and confessed, and having been twenty 
yeare a witcli, at last the Devil left her, and she was burnt 
as she deserved. 

That some extraordinary occasions may biing these agents 
of the Devil, nay, sometimes the Devil himself, to assume 
human shapes, and appear to other people, we cannot doubt; 
lie did thus in the case *of our vSavioiir as a tempter, and some 
think he did so to IManasses as a familiar, who the Scripture 
charges with sorcery, and having a familiar or devil. Fame 
teUs us that St. Duns tan frequently conversed with him, and 
finally, took him by the nose ; and so of others. 

But in these modern ages of the world, he finds it much 
more to his purpose to work under ground, as I have observed, 
and to keep upon the reserve ; so that we have no authentic 
account of his personal appearance, but what are very 
ancient or very remote from our faith, as well as our 
inquiry. 

It seems to be a question that would bear some debating 
whether all apparitions are not de\ils, or from the Devil; 
but there being so many of those apparitions which we call 
spirits, which really assume shapes and make appearances in 
the world, upon such accounts as we know Satan hirasell 
scorns to he employed in, that I must dismiss the question in 
favour of the Devil ; assuring them, that as he never willingly 
did any good in his life, so he would be far from giving 
himself the trouble of setting one foot into the world on 
such an errand; and for that reason we may be assured 
those certain apparitions, which we are told came to detect 
a murder in Gloucestershire, and others who appeared to 
prevent the ruining an orphan for want of finding a deed, 
that was not lost, was certainly some other power equally 
concerned, and not the DeviL 

On the other hand, neither will it follow that Satan never 
appears in human shape ; for though every apparition may 
not be the Devil, yet it does not follow that the iTevil never 
makes an apparition : all I shall say to it is, as I have 
mentioned before, that, generally speaking, the Devil finds it 
more for his purpose to have his interest in the world propa- 
gated another way; iiumcly, in private, ami his personal 
appearances are reserved for- things only of extraordinary 
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consequence, and, as I may say, of evident necessity, where his 
honour is concerned, and where his interest could be carried 
on no other way ; not forgetting to take notice that this is 
very seldom. 

Jt remains to inquire, what then those things are which 
we make so much stir about, and which are called apparitions^ 
or spirits assuming human shapes, and showing themselves 
to people on particular occasions? whether they are. evil 
' spirits or good ? and though, indeed, this is out of my way 
at this time, and does not relate at all to the Devil’s history, 
yet I thought it not amiss to mention it. 1st, Because, as I 
have said, I do not wholly exclude Satan from all concerning 
such things ; and 2ndly, because I shall dismiss the question 
with so very short an answer, namely, that we may determine 
which are and which are not the Devil’s, by the errand they 
come upon ; every one to his own business. If it comes of a 
good errand, you may certainly acquit the Devil of it, con- 
clude him innocent, and that he has no hand in it ; if it 
comes of a wicked and devilish errand, you may e’en take 
him up upon suspicion, ’tis ten to one but you find him at 
the bottom of it. 

Next to apparitions, we find mankind disturbed by abun- 
dance of little odd reserved ways which the Devil is shrewdly 
suspected of having a hand in, such as dreams, noises, voices, 
&c., smells of brimstone, candles burning blue, and the 
like. 

As to dreams, I have nothing to say in Satan’s prejudice 
at all there ; I make no question but he deals very much in 
that kind of intellig-JUGe, and why should he not? TVe 
know Heaven itself foi merly conversed very often with the 
greatest of men by the same method, and the Devil is known 
to mimic the methods, as well as the actions, of his Maker; 
whether Heaven has not quite left off that way of working 
we are not certain ; but we pretty well know the Devil haa 
not left it, and I believe some instances may be ^ven where 
. his worship has been really seen and talked to in sleep, as 
much as if the person had been awake with his eyes open. 

These Rre to be distinguished too, pretty much by the good- 
ness or badness of the subject; how often have men com- 
mitted murder, robbery, and adultery in a dream, and at the 
same time except an extraordinary agitation of the soul, 
and expressed by extraordinary noises in the sleep, by 
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Tiolenl sweating, and otlier such ways, the head has nevci 
been removed from the pillow, or the body so much as turned 
in the bed. 

Whether in such cases, the soul, with all the passions and 
affections, being agitated, and giving their full assent to the 
facts, of whatever kind soever, the man is not as guilty as if 
the sins so dreamed of his committing, had been actually 
committed ; though it be no doubt to me, but that it is so, 
yet as it is foreign to the present affair, and not at all relating 
to the Devil’s history, I leave it to the reverend doctors of, the 
church, as properly belonging to them to decide. 

I knew a person who the Devil so haunted with naked 
women, fine beautiful ladies in bed with him, and ladies of 
his acquaintance too, offering their favours to him, and all in 
his sleep, so that he seldom slept without some such enter- 
tainment ; the particulars are too gross for my story, but he 
gave me several long accounts of his nights’ amours, and 
being a man of a virtuous life and good morals, it was the 
greatest surprise to him imaginable ; -for you cannot doubt 
but that the cunning Devil made everything he acted to the 
life with him, and in a manner the most wicked ; he owned 
with grief to me, that the very first attack the Devil made 
upon Mm, was with a very beautiful lady of his acquaintance, 
who he had been really sometMng freer than orMnary with 
in their common conversation. This lady he brought to him 
in a posture for wickedness, and wrought up his inclination 
so Mgh in his sleepj, that he, as he thought, actually went 
about to debauch her, she not at all resisting ; but that he 
waked in the very moment, to his particular satisfaction. 

He was greatly concerned at this part, namely, that he 
really gave the consent of his will to the fact, and wanted to 
know if he was not as guilty of adultery as if he had lain 
with her ; indeed he decided the question against himself so 
forcibly, that I, who was of the same opinion before, had 
notMng to say against it ; however, I confirmed him in it, by 
asking Mm these questions : 

1, Whether he did not think the Devil had the chief hand 
in such a dream ? He answered, it could certainly be 
nobody else, it must be the Devil. 

2* I then asked him what reason the Devil could have for 
it, if Ms consent to the fact in sleep had not been criminal I 
That’s true indeed, says he, I am answered. But 
then he asked j^nother question, wMch, 1 confess, is nof 
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eo eas;;^ to answer, namely, liow he should prevent being 
served so again ? 

Nor could all my divinity or his own keep the Devil from 
attacking him again : on the other hand, as I have said, he 
worried him to that degree, that he injured his health, 
bringing naked women to him, sbraetimes one, sometimes 
another, sometimes in one posture of lewdness, sometimes in 
another, sometimes into his very arms, sometimes with such 
additions as I am not merry enough, and sometimes such as 
I am not wicked enough to put into your heads; the man, in- 
deed, could not help it, and so the Devil was more faulty than 
he ; but as I hinted to him, he might bring his mind to such 
a stated habit of virtue, as to prevent its assenting to any 
wicked motion, even in sleep, and that would be the way to 
put an end to the attempt ; and this advice he relished very 
well, and practised, I believe, with success. 

By this same method, the same devil injects powerful in- 
centives to other crimes, provokes avarice by laying a great 
quantity of gold in your view, and nobody present, giving 
you an opportunity to steal it, or some of it, at the same time, 
perhaps, knowing your circumstp-nces to be such as that yoiL 
are at that time in a great want of the money. 

I knew another, who, being a tiadesman, and in gi-eal 
distress for money in his business, dreamed that he was walk- 
ing all alone in a great wood, and that he met a little child 
with a bag of gold in its hand, and a fine necklace of diamonds 
on its neck ; upon the sight, his wants presently dictated to 
him to rob the child ; the little innocent creature (just so he 
dreamed), not being able to resist, or to tell vrho it was ; ac- 
cordingly, he consented to take the money from the child, 
and then to take the diamond necklace from it too, and did 
sou 

But the Devil (a full testimony, as I. told him, that it was 
the Devil), not contented with that, hinted to him, that per- 
haps the child might some time or other know him, and single 
him out, by crying or pointing, or some such thing, especially 
if he was suspected and showed to it, and therefore it would 
be better for him to kill the child, prompting him to kill it for 
his own safety, and that he need do no more but twist the 
neck of it a little, or crush it with his knee ; he told me he 
stood debating with himself whet/ier he should do so or not : 
but that in that instant his heart struck him with the word 
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mtirder, and he entertained a horror of it, refused to do it, 
and immediately waked. 

He told me that when he waked, he found himself in so 
violent a sweat as he had never known the like ; that his 
pulse beat with that heat and rage, that it was like a pal^ 
pitation of the heart to him, and that the agitation of his 
spirits was such, that he was not fully composed in some 
hours ; though the satisfaction and joy that attended him 
when he found it was but a dream, assisted much to return 
his spirits to their due temperament. 

It is neither my business or inclination to turn divine here, 
nor is the age 1 write to sufficiently grave to relish a sermon, 
if I was disposed to preach, though they must allow the sub- 
ject would very well bear it ; but I shall only ask them if 
they think this is not the Devil, what they think it is? if they 
believe it is the Devil, they will act accordingly I hope, or 
let it alone, as Satan and they can agree about it. 

, I should not oblige the Devil over much, whatever I might 
do to those that read it, if I should enter here upon a debate 
of interests, viz., to inquire whether the Devil has not a vast 
advantage upon mankind this way, and whether it is not 
much Ms interest to preserve it ; and if I prove the affirmative, 
I leave it to you to inquire whose interest it is to disappoint 
and supplant him. 

In short, I take dreams to be the second best of the ad- 
vantages the Devil has over mankind ; the first, I suppose, 
you all know, viz., the treachery of the garrison within ; by 
dreams he may he said to get into the inside of us without 
" opposition ; here he opens and locks without a key^ and like 
an enemy laying siege to a fortified city, reason and nature, 
the governor of the city, keep him out by day, and keep the 
garrison true to their duty ; but in the dark he gets in and 
parleys with the garrison (the affections and passions), 
* debauches their loyalty, stirring up them to disloyalty and 
rebellion, so they betray their trust, revolt, mutiny, and 
go over to the besieger. 

Thus he manages his interest, I say, and insinuates him- 
self into the inside of us, without our consent, nay, without 
our knowledge; for whatever speculation may do, it is 
evident demonstration does not assist us to discover which 
way he gets access to the soul, while the organ tied up, and 
dozed with sleep, has locked it up from action ; that it is so 
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is dear, but liow he does it is a secret which I do not find 
the ancients or moderns have yet made a discovery of. 

That devil of a creature. Mother Lakland, whose story 1 
mentioned above, acknowledged that the first time the Devil 
attempted to draw her in to be a witch, was in a dream, and 
even when she consented, she said, she was between sleeping 
and waking; that is, she did not know whether she was 
awake or asleep, and the cunning devil it seems was satisfied 
with her assent given so, when she was asleep, or neither 
asleep or awake, so taking advantage of her incapacity to act 
rationally. 

The stories of her bewitching several people, and the manner 
in which they died, are so formidable and extravagant, that I 
care not to put any one’s faith to the stretch about them, tliough 
published by authority, and testified by abundance of wit- 
nesses ; but this is recorded in particular, and to my purpose, 
whether from her own mouth or not, I do not say, namely, 
the description of a witch, and the difference between witches 
and those other of Satan’s acquaintance who act in his name. 

1. They have consulted and covenanted with a spirit or 
devil. 

2. They have a deputy devil, sometimes several, to serve 
and assist tliem. 

3. These they employ as they please, call them by name, 
and command their' appearance in whatever shape they 
think fit. 

, 4. They send them abroad, to or into the persons whe 
they design to bewitch, who they always torment, and 
often murder them, as Mother Lakland did several. 

As to the difference between the several devils that appear, 
it relates to the office of the persons who employ them ; as 
conjurers, who seem to command the particular devil that waits 
upon them with more authority, and raise them and lay 
them at pleasure, drawing circles, casting figures, and the 
like ; but the witch, in a more familiar manner, whispers with 
the Devil, keeps the Devil in a bag or a sack, sometimes in her 
pocket, and the like, and, like Mr. Faux, shows tricks with him. 

But*all these kinds deal much in dreams, talk Avith the 
Devil in their sleep, and make other people talk with him in 
their sleep too ; and it is on this occasion I mention it here 
in short, the Devil may well take this opportunity with man- 
kind, for not half the world that came into his measurea 
would comply if they were awake i but of that hereafter. 
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And yet his thus iusinuating himself by dream, does ftot 
seem suflScient, in my opinion, to answer the Devil’s end, and 
to carry on his business ; and therefore we must be forced to 
allow him a kind of actual possession, in particular cases, and 
that in the souls of some people by different methods from 
others. Luther is of the opinion that the Devil gets a 
familiarity with some souls just at, or rather before, their 
being embodied ; as to the manner and method how he gets 
in, that is another question, and may be spoken of by itself ; 
besides, why may not He, that at Satan’s request to enter into 
the herd of swine, said Go^ give the same commission to 
possess a sort of creatures so many degrees below the dignity 
of the Gadarenian swine, and open the door too? But as for 
that, when our Lord said Go^ the Devil never inquired which 
way he should get in. 

When I see nations, or indeed herds of nations, set on fire 
of hell, and as I may say, inflamed by the Devil ; when I see 
towns, parties, factions and rabbles ofpeople visibly possessed; 
it is enough to me that the great Master of the Devils has 
said to him, Go ; there is no need to inquire which way he 
finds open, or at what postern gate he gets in ; as to his ap- 
pearing, it is plain he often gets in without appearing, and 
therefore the question about his appearing still remains p 
doubt ; and is not very easy to be resolved. 

In the Scripture we have some light into it, and that is all 
the help I find from antiquity, and it goes a great way to 
solve -the phenomena of Satan’s appearing ; what I mean by 
the Scripture giving some light to it, is this ; it is said in 
several places, and of several persons, God came to them 
in a dream ; Gen. xx, 3, God came to Abmelech in a dream ly 
night Gen. xxxi. 24, And God came to Laban the Syrian in a 
dream* Matt, ii- 13, The angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph 
in a dream; short comments are sufficient to plain texts, 
applying this to my friend when he wanted to be satisfied 
about the how, relating to his dream, viz., how he should 
come to dream such wicked things ? I told him, in short, the 
case was plmii, the Devil came to him in a dream by night. 
How and in what manner he formed the wicked repi^senta- 
tions, and spread debauched appearances before liis fancy, by 
real whispers and voice, according to Milton, or by what 
other methods, the learned are not arrived to any certainty 
about it. 

TMs leads me necessarily to inquire whether the Devil oi* 
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e5tti6 of nis agents are not always in our compaiij’, tvtether 
they make any visible appearances or no ? For my part I 
make no question of it, how else could he come at the know* 
ledge of what we do ; for as I can allow him no prescience 
at all (as for many reasons I have observed already), he 
must be able to see and know us, and what we are about 
when we know nothing of him, or else he could know nothing 
of us and our aftairs ; which yet we find otherwise ; and this 
gives him infinite advantage to influence our actions, to 
judge of our inclinations, and to bring our passions to clash 
with our reason, as they often do, and get the better of it 
too, 

^1 this he obtains by his being able to walk about in* 
visible, and see when he is not seen, of which I have spoken 
already; hence that most wise and solid suggestion, that 
-when the candles burn blue the Devil is in the room, which 
great secret in nature, that you may more fully be convinced 
of its imaginary reality, I must tell you the following story, 
which I saw in a letter directed to a particular friend, take 
it word for word as in the letter ; because I do not make 
myself accountable for the facts, but take them ad rejeren- 
dum : — 

Sm, 

We had one day, very e^ly in the morning, and for the 
most part of the day, a great deal of rain, with a high wind, 
and the clouds very thick and dark all day. 

In the evening, the cloudy thick weather continued, though 

not the rain, when, being at a friend’s house in lane, 

London, and several ladies and some gentlemen in the room, 
besides two or three servants (for we had been eating), the 
following interlude happened for our entertainment ; when 
the cloth was taken away, two large candles were brought 
upon the table and placed there, with some bottles and glasses 
for the gentlemen, who, it seems, were intending to drink 
and be very merry ; two large wax candles were also set on 
another table, the ladies being going to cards; also there 
were two large candles in sconces over or near the chimney, 
and one*more in a looking-glass sconce on a pier by the 
window. 

With all this apparatus, the company, separating, sat 
down, the gentlemen at their table, and the ladies at theirs, 
to play as above ; when, after some time, the gentleman of 
the house said hastily to a servant, What a p ails the 
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candles ; and, turning to the servant, raps out an oath or 
two, and bids him snuff the candles, for they burned as if 
the Devil was in the room. 

The fellow going to snuff one of the candles, snuffs it out, 
at which, his master being in a passion, the fellow lights it 
again immediately at the other candle, and then, being in a 
little hurry, going to snuff the other caudle, snuffed that out 
too. 

The first candle that was relighted (as is usual in such 
cases) burned dim and dull for a good while, and the other 
being out, the room was much darker than before, and a 
wench that stood by the ladies’ table, bawls out to her mis- 
tress, Law, madam ! the candles burn blue! An old lady that 
aat by says, Ay, Betty I so they do : upon this one of the 
ladies starts up, Mercy upon us, says she, what is the matter? 
In this unlucky moment another servant, without orders, 
went to the great pier sconce, and because, as he thought, 
he would be sure to snuff the candle well, he offers to take 
it down, but, veiy unhappily, I say, the hook came out, 
down falls the sconce, candle and aU, and the looking-glass 
broke all to pieces, with a horrible noise; however, the 
candle falling out of the sconce did not go out, but lay on 
the floor burning dully, and, as it is usual on such cases, all 
on one side. Betty cries out again, Law, madam, that 
candle burns blue too. The very moment she said this, the 
footman, that had thrown down the sconce, says to his 
fellow-servant that came to his assistance, I think the Devil 
is in the candles to-night, and away he run out of the room 
for fear of his master. 

The old lady, who, upon the maid Betty’s notion of the 
candles burning blue, had her head just full of that old 
chimney-corner story, ‘ the candles burn blue when spirits 
are in the room,’ heard the footman say the word devil, but 
heard notliing else of what he said ; upon this she rises up 
in a terrible fright, and cries out that the footman said the 
Devil was in the room ; as she was, indeed, frightened out of 
her wits, she frightened the ladies most terribly, an(^ they all 
starting up together, down goes the card table, and put the 
wax’ candles out. 

Mrs. Betty, that had frightened them all, runs to the 
sconce next the chimney, but that having a long snuff, she 
cried out it burnt blue loo, and she durst not touch it ; in 
short, though there were three candles left still burning in 
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the room, yet the ladies were all so frightened, that they and 
the maids too run out of the parlour screaming like mad 
folks. The master in a rage kicked his first man out of the 
room, and the , second man was run out to avoid, as I said 
before, the like, so that no servant was to be had, but all 
was in confusion. 

The two other gentlemen, who were sitting at the first 
table, kept their seats, composed and easy enough, only con- 
cerned to see all the house in such a fright ; it was true, 
they said, the candles burnt dim, and very oddly, but they 
could not perceive they burnt blue, except one of those over 
the chimney, and that on the table, which was relighted after 
the fellow had snuffed it out. 

However, the maid, the old lady, and the footman that 
pulled down the sconce, all insist that the candles burnt blue, 
and all pretend that the Devil was certainly in the room, and 
was the occasion of it ; and they now came to me ’with tlie 
story, to desire my opinion of it. 

This put me upon inquiry into the notion of candles burn- 
ing blue when spirits are in a room, which, upon all the 
search into things, that I am able to make, amounts to 
no more than this ; that upon any extraordinary emission of 
sulphurous or of nitrous particles, either in a close room, or 
in any not very open place, if the quantity be gi’eat, a candle 
or lamp, or any such little blaze of fire, will seem to be, or 
to bum blue; and if then they can prove that any such 
effluvia attends, or is emitted from a spirit, then, when Satan 
is at hand, it may be so. 

But then, it is begging the question grossly, because no 
man can assure us that the Devil has any such sulphurous 
particles about him. 

It is true, the candles burn thus in mines and vaults, and 
damp places ; and it is as true that they will do so upon 
occasion of very damp, stormy, and moist aii', when an extra- 
ordinary quantity of vapours are supposed to be dispersed 
abroad, as was the case when this happened ; and if there 
^vas anything of that in it on that Monday night, the candles 
might, perhaps, burn blue upon that occasion ; but that the 
Devil was abroad upon any extraordinary business that 
night, that I cannot grant, unless I have some better testi- 
mony than the old lady that heard the footman’s outcry but 
by halves, or than IMrs. Betty, who first fancied the candles 
burnt blue ; so I must suspend my judgment till I hear farther. 
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This story, however, may solve a great many of those 
things which pass for apparitions in the world, and which 
are laid to the Devil’s charge, though he really may know 
nothing of the matter ; and this would bring me to defend 
Satan in many things wherein he may truly be said to suffer 
'wrongfully ; and, if I thought it would oblige him, I might 
say something to his advantage this way ; however, I will 
venture a word or two for an injured devil, take it as you 
'wilL 

First, it is certain, that as this invisibility of the Devil is 
very much to our prejudice, so the doctrine of his visibility 
is a great prejudice to him, as we make use of it. 

By his invisibility he is certainly vested with infinite ad- 
vantages against us ; while he can be present with us, and 
we know nothing of the matter, he informs himself of all our 
measures, and arms himself in the best and most suitable 
manner to injure and assault us, as he can counteract all our 
secret concerted designs, disappoint all our schemes, and, 
except when heaven apparently concerns itself to overrule 
him, can defeat all our enterprises, break all our measures, 
and do us mischief in almost every part of our life ; and all 
this because we are not privy to all his motions, as he is to 
ours. 

But now for his visibility, and his real appearance in the 
world, and particularly among his disciples and emissaries, 
such as witches and wizards, demon iasts, and the like ; here 
I think Satan has a great deal of loss, suffers manifest injury, 
and has great injustice done him ; and that therefore I ought 
to clear this matter up a little, if it be possible to do justice 
to Satan, and set matters right in the world about him, 
according to that useful old maxim of setting the saddle upon 
the right horse, or giving the Devil his due. 

First, as I have said, we are not to believe every idle 
head, who pretends even to converse face to face with the 
Devil, and who teU us they have thus seen him and been 
acquainted with him every day ; many of these pretenders 
are manifest cheats, and however they would have the 
honour of a private interest in him, and boast how they have 
him at their beck, can call him this way and send him that, 
as they please, raise him and lay him, when, and how, and 
as often as they find for their purpose ; I say, whatever boasts 
they make of this kind, they really have nothing of truth in 
tliem. 
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Kow tlie injuries and injustice done to the Devil in these 
cases are manifest ; namely, that they entitle the Devil to all 
the mischief they are pleased to do in the world; and if they 
commit a murder or a robbery, fire a house, or do any act of 
violence in the world, they presently are said to do it by the 
'agency of the Devil, and the Devil helps them ; so Satan 
bears the reproach, and they have all the guilt. This is, 1, 
a grand cheat upon the world, and 2, a notorious slander 
upon the Devil ; and it would be a public benefit to man- 
kind to have such would-be devils as these turned inside out, 
that we might know when the Devil was really at work 
among us, and when not ; what mischiefs were of his doing, 
and which were not ; and that these fellows might not slip 
their necks out of the halter by continually laying the blame 
of their wickedness upon the Devil. 

Not that the Devil is not very willing to have his hand in 
any mischief, or in all the mischief that is done in the world ; 
but there are some low-prized rogueries that are too little for 
him, beneath the dignity of his operation, and which it is 
really a scandal to the Devil to charge upon him. I re- 
member the Devil had such a cheat put upon him in East 
Smithfield once, where a person pretended to converse with 
the Devil face to face, and that in open day, too, and to cause 
him to tell fortunes, foretell good and evil, &c., discover 
stolen goods, tell where they were who stole them, and how 
to find them again, nay, and even to find out the thieves ; 
but Satan was really slandered in the case, the fellow had no 
more to do with the Devil than other people, and perhaps 
not so much neither : this was one of those they called ‘ cun- 
ning men,’ or, at least, he endeavoured to pass for such a 
one ; bat it was all a cheat. 

Besides, what had the Devil to do to detect thieves and 
restore stolen goods? Thieving and robbing, trick and 
cheat, are part of the craft of his agency, and of the employ- 
ments which it is his business to encourage : they greaUy 
mistake him, who think he will assist anybody in suppress- 
ing and detecting such laudable arts 'and such diligent servants. 

I will ndt say, but the Devil, to draw these people we call 
cunning men into a snare, and to push on his farther designs, 
may encourage them privately, and in a manner that they 
themselves know nothing of, to make use of his name, and 
abuse the world about him; till at last they may really 
believe that they do deal with thfi» Devil, when, indeed, it is 
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only he deals with them, and they know nothing of the 
matter. 

In other cases he may encourage them in these little frauds 
and cheats, and give thgm leave, as above, to make use of 
his name, to bring them afterwards, and by degrees, to have 
a real acquaintance with him ; so bringing the jest of their 
trade into earnest, till, at length, prompting them to commit 
some great villany, he secures them to be his own by their 
very fear of his leaving them to be exposed to the world ; 
thus he puts a Jonathan Wild upon them, and makes them 
be the very wretches they only pretended to be before ; so 
old Parsons of Clithi’oe, as fame tells, was twenty-five 
years a cunning man, and twenty-two yeai*s a witch ; that is 
to say, for five-and-twenty years he was only pretending to 
deal with the Devil, when Satan and he had no manner of 
acquaintance, and he only put his legerdemain upon the 
people in the Devil’s name, without his leave; but, at length, 
the Devil’s patience being tired quite out, he told the old 
counterfeit that, in short, he had been his stalking-horse long 
enough, and that now, if he thought fit to -enter himself and 
take a commission, well and good, and he should have a 
lease to carry on his trade for so many years more, to his 
heart’s content; but if not, he would expose his knavery to 
the world, for that he should take away his people’s trade no 
longer, but that he (Satan) would set up another in his 
room that should make a mere fool of him, and carry away 
all his customers. 

Upon this the old man considered of it, took the DevilV 
counsel, and listed in his pay ; so he, that had played his 
pranks twenty-five years as a conjuror when he was no 
conjuror, was then forced really to deal with the Devil for 
fear the people should know he did not : till now he had 
amho dexter^ cheated the Devil on one hand, and the people 
on the other ; hut the Devil gained his point at last, and so 
he was a real wizard ever after. 

But this is not the only way the Devil is injured neither, 
for we have often found people pretend upon him in other 
cases, and of nearer concern to him a great deal, and in 
articles more weighty ; as, in particular, in the great business 
of possession. It is true, this point is not thoroughly under- 
stood among men, neither has the Devil thought fit to give 
us those illuminations about it, as, I believe, he might do; 
particularly that great and important article is not, for aught 
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I can gee, rightly explained, namely, 'whether there are not 
two several kinds of possession; viz,, some wherein the 
Devil possesses us, and some in which we really possess the 
Devil ; the nicety of which, I doubt, this age, with all its 
penetration, is not qualified to explain ; and a dissertation 
upon it being too long for this work, especially so near its 
conclusion, I am obliged to omit, as I am also all the practical 
discourses upon the usefulness and advantages of real pos- 
session, whether considered one way or other to mankind, 
all which I must leave to hereafter. 

But to come back to the point in hand, and to consider the 
injustice done to the Devil, in the various turns and tricks 
which men put upon him very often in this one article, viz., 
pretending to ^ssession, and to have the Devil in them, 
when really it is not so ; certainly the Devil must take it 
very ill, to have all their demented lunatic tricks charged 
upon him, some of which, nay, most of which are so gi'oss, 
so simple, so empty, and so little to the purpose, that the 
Devil must be ashamed to see such things pass in his name, 
or that the world should think he was concerned in them. 

It is true, that possession, being one of the principal pieces 
of the Devifs artifice in his managing mankind, and in 
which, with the most exquisite skill, he plays the Devil 
among us, he has the more reason to be affronted when he 
finds himself invaded in this part, and angry that anybody 
should pretend to possess, or be possessed, without his leave ; 
and this may be the reason, for aught we know, why so 
many blunders have been made, when people have pretended 
to it without him, and he has thought fit not to own them in ' 
it : of which we have many examples in history, as in Simon 
]\ragu5, the Devil of London, the Fair Maid of Kent, and 
several others, whose history it is not worth while to enlarge 
upon. 

In short, possessions, as I have said, are nice things, and 
it is not so easy to mimic the Devil in that part, as it may 
be in some other : designing men have attempted it often, 
but their manner has been easily distinguished, even without 
the Devil’s* assistance. 

Thus the people of Salem, in New England, pretended to 
be bewitched, and that a black man tormented them by the 
instigation of such and such, wnom they resolved to bring to 
the gallows • this black man they would have be the Devil, 
employed by the person who they accused for a witch ; thus 
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making the Devil a page or a footman to the wizard, to go 
and torment whoever the said wizard commanded, till the 
Devil himself was so weary of the foolish part, that he left 
them to go on their own way, and at last they overacted the 
murdering part so far, that when they confessed themselves 
tO'be witches, and possessed, and that they had correspon- 
dence with the Devil, Satan not appearing to vouch for them, 
no jury would condemn them upon their own evidence, and 
they could not get themselves hanged, whatever pains they 
took to bring it to pass. 

Thus you see the Devil may be wronged, and falsely 
accused in many particulars, and often has been so ; there 
are likewise some other sorts of counterfeit devils in the 
world, such as gipseys, fortune-tellers, foretellers of good 
and bad luck, sellers of winds, raisers of storms, and many 
more, some practised among us, some in foreign parts, too 
many almost to reckon up ; nay, I almost doubt whether the 
Devil himself knows all the sorts of them ; for it is evident 
he has little or nothing to do with them, I mean not in^ the 
way of their craft. 

These I take to be interlopers, or, with the Guinea mer- 
chants leave, separate traders, and who act under the screen 
and protection of Satan’s power, but without his license or 
authority ; no doubt these carry away a great deal of his 
trade, that is to say, the trade which otherwise the Devil 
might have carried on by agents of his own ; I cannot but 
say, that while these people would fain be thought devils, 
though they really are not, it is hut just they should be really 
made as much devils as they pretended to he, or that Satan 
should do himself justice upon them, as he threatened .to do 
upon old Parsons of Clithroe, above mentioned, and let the 
world know them. 


‘ CHAPTER XI. 

or DIVINATION, SOR3ERY, THE BLACK ART, PAWAWING, OUCll 

LIKE PRETENDERS TO DEVILISM, AND HOW FAR THE DEVIL IT Oa 
IS NOT CONCERNED IN THEM. 

Though I am writing the history of the Devil, 1 have not 
undertaken to do the like of all the kinds of people, male or 
female, who set up for devils in the world : this would be a 
task for the Devil indeed, and fit only for him to uijdertakc, 
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for tlieir number is and has been prodigious great, and maj, 
with his other legions, be ranked among the innumerable. 

What a world do we inhabit ! where there is not only with 
us a great roaring lion-devil daily seeking whom of us he 
may devour, and innumerable millions of lesser devils hover- 
ing in the whole atmosphere over us, nay, and for aught we 
know, other millions always invisibly moving about us, and 
perhaps in us, or at least in many of us ; but that have, 
besides all these, a vast many counterfeit hocus-pocus devils f 
human devils, who are visible among us, of our own species 
and fraternity, conversing with us upon all occasions ; who, 
like mountebanks, set np their stages in every town, chat 
with us at every tea-table, converse with us in every coffee- 
house, and impudently tell us to our faces that they are 
devils, boast of it, and use a thousand tricks and arts to make 
us believe it too, and that too often with success. 

It must be confessed, there is a strong propensity in man’s 
nature, especially the more ignorant part of mankind, to re- 
solve every strange thing, or whether really strange or no, 
if it be but strange to us, into devilism, and to say everything 
is the Devil, that tliey can give no account of. 

Thus the famous doctors of the faculty at Paris, when 
John Faustus brought the first printed books that had then, 
been seen in the world, or at least seen there, into the city 
and sold them for manuscripts : they were surprised at the 
performance, and questioned Faustus about it ; but he affirm- 
ing they were manuscripts, and that he kept a great many 
clerks employed to write them, they were satisfied for awhile. 

But looking farther into the work, they observed the exact 
, agreement of every book, one with another, that every line 
stood in the same place, every page a like number of lines, 
pvery line a like number of words ; if a word was mis-spelt 
in one, it was mis-spelt also in all, nay, that if there was a 
blot in one, it was alike in all ; they began again to muse, 
how this should be ; in a word, the learned divines not being 
able to comprehend the thing (and that was always suffi- 
cient), concluded it must be the Devil, that it was done by 
magic and witchcraft, and that in short, poor Faustus (who 
was indeed nothing but a mere printer), dealt with the 
Devil. 

N.B. John Faustus was servant, or journeyman, or com- 
positor, or what you please to call it, to Koster of 
Harlem, the frst inventor of printing, and having printed 
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thi Psalter, sold them at Paris aa manuscripts ; because 
as such they yielded a better price. 

But the learned doctors not being able to understand how 
tlie work was performed, concluded as above it was all the 
Devil, and that the man was a witch ; accordingly they took 
him up for a magician and a conjurer, and one that worked 
by the black art, that is to say, by the help of the Devil ; 
and, in a word, they threatened to hang him for a witch, and, 
in order to it, commenced a process against him in their cri- 
minal courts, which made such a noise in the world as raised 
the fame of poor John Faustus to a frightful height, till at 
last he was obliged, for fear of the gallows, to discover the 
whole secret to them. 

N. B. This is the true original of the famous Dr. Faustus, 
or Foster, of whom we have believed such strange things, 
as that it is become a proverb, ^ as great as the Devil 
and Dr. Foster whereas poor Faustus was no doctor, 
and knew no more of the Devil than another body. 

Thus the magistrates of Bern in Switzerland, finding a 
gang of French actors of puppet-show opened their stage in 
the town, upon hearing the surprising accounts which the 
people gave of their wonderful puppets, how they made them 
speak, answer questions, and discourse, appear and disappear 
in a moment, pop up here, as if they rise out of the earth, 
and down there, as if they vanished, and abundance more 
feats of art, censured them as demons ; and if they had not 
packed up their trinkets, and disappeared almost as dexte- 
rously as their puppets, they had certainly condemned the 
poor puppets to the flames for devils, and censured, if not 
otherwise punished their masters. See the Count de Roch- 
fort's Memoirs, p, 179. ^ 

Wonderful operations astonish the mind, especially where 
the head is not over-burthen ed with brains ; and custom haa 
made it so natural to give the Devil either the honour or 
scandal of everything that we cannot otherwise account for, 
that it is not possible to put the people out of the road of it 
' The magicians were, in the Chaldean monarchy, called 
the wisemen ; and though they are joined with thef sorcerers 
and astrologers in the same place, Daniel ii. 4, yet they were 
generally so understood among those people; but in our 
language we understand them to he people that have an art 
-to rev^ secrets, interpret dreams, foretel events, &c., and 
that use enchantments and sorceries, by all whi<;b we imder* 
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ftaiid the same thing; wh.ich now, in a more vulgar way, we 
express by one general coarse expression, ‘ dealing ivith the 
Devil.’ 

The Scripture speaks of a spirit of divination, Acts xvi, 

1 G, and a wench that was possessed by this spiidt brought her 
master much gam by southsaying^ that is to say, according to 
the learned, by oracling or answering questions ; whence you 
will see in the margin, that this southsaying devil is there 
called Python, that is, Apollo, who is often called Python, 
and who, at the oracle of Delphos gave out such answers 
and double entendres^ as this wench possibly did ; and hence 
all those spirits which were called spirits of .divination, were 
in another sense called Pythons. 

Now when the apostle St. Paul came to see this creature, 
this spirit takes upon it to declare that those men^ meaning St. 
Paul and Timotheus, wai'c the servants of the most MgJi God^ 
which shewed unto them the way of salvation; this was a good 
turn of the Devil, to preserve his authority in the possessed 
girl ; she brought them gain by southsaying, that is to say, 
resolving difficult questions, answering doubts, interpreting 
dreams, &c. Among these doubts, he makes her give testi- 
mony to Paul and Timotheus, to wheedle in with the new 
Christians, and perhaps (though very ignorantly) even with 
Paul and Timotheus themselves, so to give a kind of credit 
and respect to her for speaking. 

But the Devil, who never speaks truth, but with some 
sinister end, was discovered here, and detected ; his flattering 
recognition not accepted, and he himself unkennelled as he 
deserved ; there the Devil was over-shot in his own bow 
again. 

Here now was a real possession, and the evil spirits who 
possessed her, did stoop to sundry little acts of servitude, 
that we could give little or no reason for, only that the girl’s 
master might get money by her ; but perhaps this was a par- 
ticular case, and prepared to honour the authority and power 
the apostles had over evil spirits. 

But we find these things carried a great way farther in 
many casfis, that is to say, where the parties are thus really 
possessed ; namely, the Devil makes agents of the possessed 
parties to do many things for the propagating his interest 
and kingdom, and particularly for the carrying on his 
dominion in the world : but I am for the present not so • 

VQL. in. o o 
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much upon the real possession as the pretended, ar d particu^ 
larly we have had many that have believed themselves 
possessed, when the De\il never believed it of them, and 
perhaps knew them better ; some of these are really poor 
devils to be pitied, and are what I call didbles imaginaire ; 
these have, notwithstanding, done the Devil good service, and 
brought their masters good gain by southsaying. 

We find possessions acknowledged in Scripture to be really 
and personally the Devil, or, according to the text, legions of 
devils, in the plural. The devil, or devils, rather, which 
possessed the man among the tombs, is positively affirmed to 
be the Devil in the Scripture ; all the evangelists agree in 
calling him so, and his veiy works show it; namely, the 
mischief he did, as well to the poor creature among the 
tombs, who was made so fierce that he was the terror of all 
the country, as to the herd of swine and to the country in 
the loss of them. 

I might preach you a lecture here of the Devil’s terror 
upon the approach of our Saviour, the dread of his govern- 
ment, and how he acknowledged that there w^as a time for 
his torment, which was not yet come. Art thou come to 
torment us before our time f It is evident the Devil apprehended 
that Christ would chain them up before the day of judgment ; 
and therefore some think the Devil here, being, as it were, 
caught out of his due bounds, possessing the poor man in 
such a furious manner, was afraid, and petitioned Christ not 
to chain him up for it, and as the text says, They besought 
him to suffer them to go awwj^ ^c. ; that is to say, when they 
say. Art thou come to torment us before the time? the 
meaning is, they begged he would not cast them into torment 
before the time, which was already fixed ; but that if he 
would cast them out of the man, he would let them go 
away, &c. 

The Evangelist St. Luke says. The Devil besought Mm that 
he would not command them to go out into the deep : our learned 
annotators think that part is not rightly rendered ; adding, 
that they do not believe the Devil fears di*owning ;• but with 
submission, I believe the meaning is, that they would not be 
confined to the vast ocean, where, no inhabitants being to be 
seen, they would be effectually imprisoned and tied down 
.from doing mischief, which would be a hell to them. As to 
their going into the swine, that might afford us somo allegory ; 
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l)ut I am not disposed to jest with the Scripture, no, nor the 
Devil neither, farther than needs must. 

It is evident the Devil makes use of very mean instruments 
soinetinies, such as the damsel possessed with a spirit of 
divination, and several others. 

I remember a storj, how true I know not, of a weak 
creature next door to an idiot, who was established in the 
country for an oracle, and would tell people strange things 
that should be, long iDefore they came to pass ; when people 
were sick, would tell them whether they should live or die ; 
if people where married, tell how many children they 
should have ; and a hundred such things, as filled the people 
with admiration, and they were the easier brought to believe 
that the girl was possessed; but then they were divided 
about her too, and that was the finest-spun thread the Devil 
could work, for he carried a great point in it ; some said she 
had a good spirit, and some a bad, some said she was a 
prophetess, and some that she was the Devil. 

Now had I been there to decide the question, I should 
certainly have given it for the latter ; if it were only upon 
this account, namely, that the Devil has often found fools 
very necessary agents for the propagating his interest and 
kingdom, but we never knew the good spirits do so ; on the 
other hand, it does not seem likely that Heaven should 
deprive a poor creature of its senses, and as it were take her 
soul from her, and then make her an instrument of instruction 
to others, and an oracle to declare his decrees by ; this does 
not seem to be rational. 

But as far as this kind of divination is in use in our days, 
yet i do not find room to charge the Devil with making any 
great use of fools, unless it be such as he has particularly 
qualified for his work, for as to idiots and naturals, they are 
perfectly useless to him ; but a sort gf fools called the magi, 
indeed, we have some reason to think he often, works with. 

We are not arrived to a certainty yet, in the settling this 
great point, namely, what magic is ? whether a diabolical 
art or af branch of the mathematics'? Our most learned 
Lexicon Technicum is of the latter opinion, and gives the 
magic square and the magic lantern, two terms of art. 

The magic square is when numbers in arithmetical pro- 
portion are disposed into such parallels or equal ranks, 
that the sums of each row, as well diagonally as laterally shall 
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be all equal ; for example, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Place 
these nine in a square of three, they will directly and diago- 
nally make eighteen. Thus, 

This he calls the magic square, but gives 
no reason for the term, nor any account of 
what infernal operations are wrought by 
this concurrence of the numbers; neither 
do I see that there can be any such use 
made of it. 

The magic lantern is an optic machine, by the means of 
which are represented, on a wall in the dark, many phan- 
tasms and terrible appearances, but no devil in all this, only 
that they are taken for the effects of magic, by those that are 
not acquainted with the secret. 

All this is done by the help of several little painted pieces 
of glass, only so and so situated, placed in certain oppositions 
to one another, and painted with different figures, the most 
formidable being placed foremost, and such as are most 
capable of ternfying the spectators ; and by this all the 
figures may be represented upon the opposite wall, in the 
largest size. 

I cannot but take notice, that this very piece of optic delu- 
" sion seems too much akin to the mock possessions and infernal 
accomplishments, which most of the possessionists of this age 
pretend to, so that they are most of them mere phantasms 
and appearances, and no more ; nor is the spirit of divination, 
the magic, the necromancing, and other arts which were 
called diabolical, found to, be of any use in modern practice, 
at least, in these parts of the world ; but the Devil seems to 
do most of his work himself, and by shorter methods ; for he has 
so complete an influence among those that he now lists id his 
service, that he brings all the common affairs of mankind 
into a narrower compass in his management, with a dexteidty 
particular to himself, and by which he carries on his interest 
silently and sui’ely, much more to the detriment of virtue and 
good government, and consequently much more to his satis- 
faction, than ever he did before. 

There is a kind of magic or sorcery, or what else*you may 
please to call it, which, though unknown to us, is yet, it 
seems, still very much encouraged by the Devil ; but this is 
agjreat way off, and in countries where the politer instru- 
«aents, which he finds here, are not to be had; namely, 
among the Indians of North America ; is called pawaw* 
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iflg, and they have their divines, which they call pawaws, or 
witches, who use strange gestures, distortions, horrid smokes, 
burnings, and scents, and several such things which the 
sorcerers and witches in ancient times are said to use in 
casting nativities, in philtres, and in determining, or as they 
pretended, direclmg, the fate of persons, by burning such 
and such herbs and roots, such as hellebore, wormwood, 
storax, devilwort, mandrake, nightshade, and abundance more 
such, which are called noxious plants, or the product of 
noxious plants ; also melting such and such minerals, gums, 
and poisonous things, and by several hellish mutterings and 
markings over them, the like do these pawaws ; and the 
Devil is pleased, it seems (or is permitted), to fall in with 
these things, and as some people think, appears often to them 
for their assistance upon those occasions. 

But be that as it will, he is eased of all that trouble here ; 
he can pawaw here himself, without their aid, and ha^g 
laid them all aside, he negotiates much of his business with- 
out ambassadors ; he is his own plenipotentiary, for he finds 
man so easy to come at, and so easy when he is come at, that 
he stands in no need of secret emissaries, or at least not so 
much as he used to do. 

TJpon the whole, as the world, within the compass of a few 
past years, is advanced in all kinds of knowledge and arts, 
and every useful branch of what they knew before improved, 
and innumerable useful parts of knowledge, which were con- 
cealed before, are discovered, why should we think the Devil 
alone should stand at a stay, has taken no steps to his farther 
"accomplishment, and made no useful discoveries in his way 1 
that he alone should stand at a stay, and be just the same 
uniftiprovcd devil that he was before ? No, no, as the world 
is improved every day, and every age is grown wiser ^d 
wiser than their mthers ; so, no doubt, he has bestirred him- _ 
self too, in order to an increase of knowledge and discovery, 
and that he finds every day a nearer way to go to work with 
mankind than he had before. ^ 

Besides, as men in general seem to have altered their 
manner, ^and that they move in a higher and more exalted 
sphere, especially as to vice and virtue, so the Devil may 
have been obliged to change his measures, and alter his way 
of working ; particularly those things which would take in 
former times, and which a stupid age would come easily mtoj 
won’t go down with us now; as the taste of vice and virtue 
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alters, tlie Devil is forced to bait bis book witb new coin' 
J>ositions; tbe very thing called temptation is altered in its 
nature, and that wbicb served to delude o-ur ancestors, whose 
gross conceptions of things caused them to be manageable 
with less art, will not do now; the case is quite altered ; in 
some things, perhaps, as I hinted above, w^ come into crime 
with ease, and may be led by a finger ; but when we come 
to a more refined way of sinning, which our ancestors never 
understood, other and more refined politics must be made use 
of, and the Devil has been put upon many useful projects and 
inventions, to make many new discoveries and experiments 
to carry on his affairs; and to speak impartially, he is strangely 
improved either in knowledge or experiment, within these few 
years ; he has found out a great many new inventions to 
shorten his own labour, and carry on his business in the 
world currently, which he never was master of before, or at 
least we never !^ew he was. 

No wonder then that he has changed hands too, and that 
he has left off pawavdng in these parts of the world ; that we 
don’t find our houses disturbed as th^y used to be, and the stools 
and chairs walking about out of one room into another, as 
formerly ; that children don’t vomit crooked pins and rusty 
stub nails, as of old, the air is not full of noises, nor the church- 
yard full of hobgoblins ; ghosts don’t walk about in winding- 
sheets, and the good old scolding wives visit and plague their 
husbands after they are dead, as they did when they were 
alive. 

The age is grown too wise to be agitated by these dull 
scarecrow things which their forefathers were tickled with ; 
Satan has been obliged to lay by his puppet-shows and his 
tumblers, those things are grown stale ; his morrice-dan^ing 
devils, his mountebanking and quacking won’t do now ; those 
things, as they may be supposed to be very troublesome to 
him (and but that he has servants enough, would be charge- 
able too), are now of no great use in the new management of 
his affairs. 

In a word, men are too much devils themselves, in the sense 
that I have called them so, to be frighted with such Itttle low- 
prized appearances as these; they are better acquainted with 
the old archangel than so, and they seem to tell him they 
must be treated after another manner, and that then, as 
they are good-natured and tractable, he may deal with them 
upon better terms. 
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Hence the Devil goes to work with mankind a much 
shorter way ; for instead of the art of wheedling and whining, 
together with the laborious part of tricking and sharping, 
hurrying and driving, frightening and terrifying, all which 
the Devil was put to the trouble of before in short, he acts 
the ^ grand manner,’ as the architects call it: I don’t know 
whether our freemasons may understand the word, and 
therefore I may hereafter explain it, as it is to be diabolically 
as well as mathematically understood. 

At present my meaning is, he acts with them immediately 
and personally by a magnificent transformation, making 
them mere devils to themselves, upon all needful occasions, 
and devils to one another too, whenever he (Satan) has need 
of their services. 

This way of embarking mankind in the Devil’s particular 
engagement, is really very modern ; and though the Devil 
himself may have been long acquainted with the method, and, 
as I have heard, began to practise it towards the close of 
the Eoman empire, when men began to act upon very polite 
principles, and were capable of the most refined wickedness, 
and afterwards with some popes, who likewise were a kind 
of church devils, such as Satan himself could hardly expect 
to find in the world ; yet I do not find that he was ever able 
to bring it into practice, at least not so universally as he does 
now. But now the case is altered, and men being generally 
more expert in wickedness than they were formerly, they 
suffer the smaller alteration of the species, in being trans- 
migi'ated ; in a word, they turn into devils with no trouble at 
all hardly, either to the Devil or themselves. 

This particular would want much the less explanation, 
could I obtain a license from Sir Hellebore Wormwood, bart., 
or from my Lord Thwartover, baron of Scoundrel Hall, in the 
kingdom of Ireland, to write the true history of their own 
conduct; and how early, and above all how easily, they 
commenced devils, without the least impeachment of their 
characters as wise men, and without any diminution of that 
part of their denomination which established them lor fools. 

Howjnany mad fellows appear among us every day in the 
critical juncture of their transmigration, just when they have 
so much of the man left as to be known by their names, and 
enough of the Devil taken up to settle their characters ! This 
easiness of the Devil’s access to these people, and the great 
convenience it is to him ia his general business, is a pro(5( 
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to me that he has no more occasion of diviners, magicians, 
sorcerers, and whatever else we please to call those people 
who were formerly so gi-eat with him ; for what occasion 
has he to employ devils and wizards to confound mankind, 
when he is arrived to such a perfection of art as to bring 
men, at least in these parts of the world, to do it all them- 
selves. Upon this account, wm do not find any of the old 
sorcerers and diviners, magicians or witches, appear among 
us ; not that the Devil might not be as well able to employ 
such people as formerly, and qualify them for the empl()y- 
ment too, but that really there is no need of them hereabout, 
the Devil having a shorter way, and mankind being much 
more easily possessed ; not the old herd of swine w^ere sooner 
agitated, though there was full two thousand of them together; 
nature has opened the door, and the Devil has egress and 
regress at pleasure, so that witches and diviners are quite 
out of the question. 

Nor let any man be alarmed at this alteration in the case, , 
as it stands between mankind and the Devil, and think the 
Devil having gained so much ground, ihay in time, by 
encroachment, come to a general possession of the whole race, 
and so we should all come to be devils incarnate. I say, let 
us not be alarmed, for Satan does not get these advantages by 
encroachment, and by his infernal power or art ; no, not at 
all ; ^ but it is the man himself does it by his indolence and 
negligence on one hand, and his complaisance to the Devil on 
the other ; and both ways he, as it were, opens the door to 
him, beckons him with his very hand to come in, and the 
Devil has nothing to do but enter and take possession. Now 
if it he so, and man is so frank to him, you know the Devil 
is no fool not to take the advantage when it is offered l«in, ' 
and therefore it is no "wonder if the consequences which I 
have been just now naming follow. 

But let no man be discouraged by this, from reassuming his 
natural and religious povrers, and venturing to shut the Devil 
out ; for the case is plain he may be shut out; the soul is a 
strong castle, and has a good garrison placed within to defend 
it; if the garrison behave well, and do their dufy, it is 
impregnable, and the cowardly Devil must raise his siege and 
be gone; nay, he must fly, or, as we call it, make his escape, \ 
lest he be laid by the heels, that is, lest his weakness blv 
^posed, and all his lurking; lying in wait, ambuscade-tricks. ^ 
This part would bear a great enlargement, but I have not 
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room to be witty upon bim, so you must take it in the gi oss ; 
the Devil lies at Blye Bush, as our country people call it, to 
watch you coming out of your h’old; and if you happen to 
go abroad unarmed, he seizes upon and masters you with ease 
Unarmed; you’ll say, what arms should I take? what 
fence against a flail? what weapons can a man take to fight 
the Devil ? I could tell you what to fight him with, and what 
you might fright him with, for the Devil is to be frightened 
with several things besides holy water ; but it is too serious 
for you, and you will tell me I am a preaching and a canting, 
and the like, so I must let the Devil manage you rather than 
displease you with talking Scripture and religion. 

Well, but may not the Devil be fought with some of his own 
weapons ? Is there no dealing with him in a way of human 
nature? This would require a long answer, and some 
philosophy might be acted, or at least imitated, and some 
magic, perhaps ; for they tell us there are spells to draw 
"away even the Devil himself ; as, in some places, they nail 
horseshoes upon the threshold of the door to keep him out ; 
•in other places, old pieces of flint, with so many holes, and 
so many corners, and the like. But I must answer in “the 
negative ; I don’t know what Satan might be scared at in 
those days, but he is either grown cunninger since or bolder, 
for he values none of those things now; I question much 
. whether he would value St. Dunstan and his redhot tongs if 
ho was to meet him now, or St. Francis, or any of thesaintS; 
no, not the host itself, in full procession; and, therefore 
though you don’t care I should preach, yet, in short, if you 
are afraid he should charge upon you and attack you, if you 
won’t make use of those Scripture weapons I should have 
mentioned, and which you may hear of, if you inquire at 
Eph. vi. 19, you must look for better where you can 
find them. 

But to go on with ray work; the Devil, 1 say, is not 
to be scared with raaukins; nor does he employ his old 
instilments, but does much of his work himself, without 
instruments. ^ 

And Jet I must enter a caveat here too, against being 
misunderstood in my saying the Devil stands in need of nc 
agents ; for, when I speak so, I am to be taken in a limited 
sense. I don’t say he needs them nowhei'e, but only that he 
does not need them in those polite parts of the world whioh 
I have been speaklnu of, and perhaps not much here ; but in 
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room to be witty upon him, so you must take it in the gioss ; 
the Devil lies at Blye Bush, as our country people call it, to 
watch you coming out of your hbld ; and if you happen to 
go abroad unarmed, he seizes upon and masters you with ease 

Unarmed ; you’ll say, what arms should I take ? what 
fence against a flail ? what weapons can a man take to fight 
the Devil ? I could tell you what to fight him with, and what 
you might fright him with, for the Devil is to be frightened 
with several things besides holy water; but it is too serious 
for you, and you will tell me I am a preaching and a canting, 
and the like, so I must let the Devil manage you rather than 
displease you with talking Scripture and religion. 

W ell, but may not the Devil be fought with some of his own 
weapons? Is there no dealing with him in away of human 
nature? This would require a long answer, and some 
philosophy might be acted, or at least imitated, and some 
magic, perhaps ; for they tell us there are spells to draw 
"away even the Devil himself ; as, in some places, they nail 
horseshoes upon the threshold of the door to keep him out ; 
in other places, old pieces of flint, with so many holes, and 
so many corners, and the like. But I must answer in the 
negative ; I don’t know what Satan might be scared at in 
those days, but he is either grown cunninger since or bolder, 
for be values none of those things now ; I question much 
.whether he would value St. Dunstan and his redhot tongs if 
he was to meet him now, or St. Francis, or any of the saints, 
no, not the host itself, in full procession ; and, therefore, 
though you don’t care I should preach, yet, in short, if you 
are afraid he should charge upon you and attack you, if you . 
won’t make use of those Scripture weapons I should have 
mefitioned, and which you may hear of, if you inquire at 
Eph. vi. 19, you must look for better where you can 
find them. 

But to go oix with ray work; the Devil, 1 say, is not 
to be scared with maukins; nor does he employ his old ; 
instruments, hut does much of his work himself, without 
instruments. ' ^ ; 

And yet I must enter a caveat here too, against being * 
misunderstood in my saying the Devil stands in need of nc \ 
agents ; for, when I speak so, I am to he taken in a limited 3 
sense. I don’t say he needs them nowhere, but only that he j 
does not need them in those polite parts of the world whiA j 
I have been speaking of, and perhaps not much hei'e ; but in 
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man j remote countries it is otherwise still; the Indians of 
America are particularly said to have witches among them, 
as well in those countries where the Spaniards, and the 
English, and other nations, have planted themselves, as 
amongst those where the European nations seldom come : 
for example, the people of Canada, that is, of the countries 
under the French government of Quebec, the Esquimeaux, 
and other northern climates, have magicians, wizards, and 
witches, who they call Pilloatas, or Pillotoas ; these pretend 
they speak intimately and familiarly with the Devil, and 
receive from liim the knowledge of things to come; all 
which, by the way, I take to be little more than this, that 
these fellows being a little more cunning than the rest, think 
that by pretending to something more than human, they 
shall make the stronger impressions on the ignorant people ; 
as Mahomet amused the world with his pigeon, using it to 
pick peas out of his ear, and persuaded the people it brought 
him superior revelations and inspirations from Paradise. 

Thus these Pillotoas, gaining an opinion among the people, 
behave like so many mountebanks of hell, pretending to 
understand dark things, cure diseases, practise .surgery, 
physic, and necromancy altogether. I will not say but 
Satan may pick out such tools to work with, and I believe 
does in those parts, but I think he has found a nearer way to 
the wood with us, and that is sufficient to my present 
purpose. 

Some would persuade me the Devil had a great hand in 
the late religious breaches in France, among the clergy, viz., 
about the pope’s constitution Unigenitus, and that he made 
a fair attempt to set the pope and the Gallican church 
together by the ears, for they were all just upon the poiijf; of 
breaking out into a church war, that, for aught we knew, 
might have gone farther than the Devil himself cared it 
should. Now I am of the quite contrary opinion ; I believe 
the Devil really did not make the breach, but rather healed 
it, for fear it should have gone so far among them as to have 
set them all in a flame, and have opened the door to the 
return of the Huguenots again, which it was in a fair way 
to have done. 

But be it one way or t’bther, the historical part seems to 
he a little against me; for it is certain the Devil both 
wanted and made use of legions of agents, as well human as 
ihfernal, visible and invisible, in that great and important 



afiFair, and we cannot doubt but he has innumerable instru- 
ments still at work about it. 

like as in Poland, I make no question but the DevU has 
thousands of his banditti at work at this time, and in 
another country not far from it, perhaps, preparing matters 
for the next general Diet, taking care to prevent giving any 
relaxation to the protestants, and to justify the moderate 
executions at Thorn ; to excite a nation to quarrel with 
everybody, who are able to fight with nobody ; to erect the 

apostate race of S y upon a throne which they have no 

title to, and turn an elective throne into an hereditary, in 
favour of popery. 

I might anticipate all your objections, by granting the 
Utisy Devil at this time employing all his agents and instru- 
ments (for I never told you they were idle and useless), in 
striving to inflame .the Christian world, and bring a new 
war to overspread Europe : I might, perhaps, point out to 
you some of the measures he takes, the provocatives which 
his state physicians administer to the courts and counsellors 
of princes, to foment and ferment the spirits and members of 
nations, kingdoms, empires, and states, in the world, in order 
to bring these glorious ends of blood and war to pass ; for 
you cannot think but he that knows so much of the Devirs 
affairs as to write his history, must know something of all 
these matters more than those that do not know so much 
as he. 

But all this is remote to the present case, for this is no 
impeachment of Satan’s new methods with mankind in this 
part of the world, and in his private and separate capacity ; 
all this only signifies that, in his more general and national 
aff^s, the Devil acts still by his old methods ; and when he 
is to seduce or embroil nations, he, like other conquerors, 
subdues them by armies, employs mighty squadrons of devils, 
and sends out strong detachments, with generals and general- 
issimos to lead them, some to one part of the world, some 
to another, some to influence one nation, some to manage 
and direct another, according as business presents, and his 
occasioiis require, that his afiairs may be carried on 
currently and to his satisfaction. 

If it were not thus, but that the Devil, by his new and 
exquisite management, of which I have said so much, had 
brought mankind in general to be the agents of their own 
mischiefs, and that the world were so at his beck th^t 
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lie need but command tbem to go and figbt, declare war, raise 
armies, destroy cities, kingdoms, countries, and people, the 
world would be a field of blood indeed, and all things would 
run into confusion presently. 

But this is not the case at all ; Heaven has not let go the 
government of the creation to his subdued enemy, the Devil ; 
that would overturn the whole system of God, and give Satan 
more power than ever he was or will be vested with. When, 
therefore, I speak of a few forward wretches in our day, who 
are so warm in their wickedness, that they anticipate the 
Devil, save liim the trouble to tempt, turn devils to themselves, 
and gallop hellward faster than he drives, I speak of them 
as single persons, and acting in their own personal and private 
capacity ; but when I speak of nations and kingdoms, there 
the Devil is obliged to go on in the old road, and act by 
stratagem, by his proper machinery, and to make use of all 
his arts and all his agents, just as he has done in all ages, 
from the beginning of his politic government to this day. 

And if it was not thus, too, what would become of ^1 his 
numberless lemons, of which all ages have heard so much, 
and all parts of the world have had so much fatal experience ? 

They would seem to be quite out of employment, and be 
rendered useless in the world of spiiits, where, it is to be 
supposed they reside ; not the Devil himself could find any 
business for them, which by the way, to busy and mischievous 
spirits as they are, would be a hell to them, even before their 
time ; they would be, as it were, doomed to a state of inacti- 
vity, which, we may suppose, was one part of their expulsion 
from blessedness and the creation of man ; or as they were 
for the surprising interval between the destniction of man* 
kind by the deluge and Noah’s coming out of the ark, wken, 
indeed, they might he said to have had nothing at all to do. 

But this is not Satan’s case ; and therefore let me tell you, 
too (that you may not think I treat the case with more levity 
than I re^y do, and than, I am sure, I intend to do), though, 
it is too true that our modern and modish sinners have 
arrived to more exquisite ways of being wicked than their 
fathers, and really seem, as I have said, to need no Devil to 
tempt them ; nay, that they do Satan’s work for him as to 
others also, and make themselves devils to their neighbours, 
tempting others to crime even faster than the Devil desires 
tj^em, running before they are sent, and going of the Devil’s 
errands gratis 5 by which means Satan’s work is, as to them, 
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done to his hand, and they may be said to save him a great 
deal of trouble ; yet, after all, the Devil has still a great deal 
of business upon his hands, and, as well himself as all his 
legions, find themselves a full employment in disturbing the 
world, and opposing the glory and kingdom of their great 
superior ; whose kingdom it is theit -whole business, however 
vain in its end, to overthrow and destroy, if they were able, 
or, at least, to endeavour it. 

This being the case, it follows, of course, that the general 
mischiefs of mankind, as well national and public as family 
mischiefs, and even personal (except as before excepted), lie 
all still at the Devil’s door as much as ever, let his advocates 
bring him off of it if they can. And this brings us back 
again to the manner of the Devil’s management, and the way 
of his working by human agents, or if you will, the way of 
human devils working in affairs of low life, such as we call 
divination, sorcery, black art, necromancy, and the like ; all 
which I take to consist of two material parts, and both very 
necessary for us to be rightly informed of. 

1. The part which Satan by himself, or his inferior devils, 
empowers such people to do as he is in confederacy with 
here on earth ; to whom he may be said, like the master 
of an opera or comedy, to give their parts to act, and to 
qualify them. to act it; whether he obliges them to a 
rehearsal in his presence, to tiy their talents, and see 
.that they are capable of performing, that indeed I have 
not inquired into, 

2. That part which these empowered people do volunteer 
for beyond their commission, to show their diligence in 
the service of their new master, and either, 1. to bring 

• grist to their o-wn mill, and make their market of _ 
their employment in the best manner they can ; or, 2, to 
gain applause, be admired, wondered at, and applauded, 
as if they were ten times more devils than really they are. 

In a word, the matter consists of what the Devil docs by 
the help of these people, and what they do in his riamo 
without him. The Devil is sometimes cheated in his o-wn 
business*; there are pretenders to witchcraft and black art 
who Satan never made any bargain with, but who he connives 
at, because, at least, they do his cause no harm ; though their 
business is rather to get money than to render him any 
service, of which I gave you a remarkable instance before. • 

put to go back to his real agents, of which I reckon two. 
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1, Those who act by direction and confederacy, as I have 
said already many do. 

2. Those whom he acts in, and by, and they (perhaps) 
know it not, of which sort history gives us plenty of 

examples, from MachiaveFs first disciple to 

the famous Cardinal Alberoni, and even to some more 
modem than his eminence, of whom I can say no more 
till farther occasion offers. 

1. Those who act by immediate direction of the Devil, and 
in confederacy with him ; these are such as I mentioned in 
the beginning of this chapter, whose arts are truly black, 
because really infernal. It will be very hard to decide the 
dispute between those who really act thus in confederacy with 
the Devil, and those who only pretend to it ; so I shall leave 
that dispute where I find it ; but that there are, or at least 
have been, a set of people in the world, who really are of his 
acquaintance, and very intimate writli him ; and though, as I 
have said, he has much altered his schemes, and changed 
hands of late; yet that there are such people, perhaps' of 
all sorts, and that the Devil keeps up his correspondence with 
them, I must not venture to deny that part, lest I bring upon 
me the whole posse of the conjuring and betwi telling crew, 
male and female, and they should mob me for pretending to 
deny them the honour of dealing with the Devil, which they 
arc so exceeding willing to have the fame of. 

Not that I am hereby obliged to believe all the strange 
things the witches and wizards, who have been allowed to be 
such, nay, who have been hanged for it, have said of them- 
selves; nay, that they have confessed of themselves, even at 
the gallows ; and if I come to have an occasion to speak fr<sely 
of the matter, I may perhaps convince you that the DeviFs 
possessing power is much lessened of late, and that he either is 
limited, and his fetter shortened more than it has been, or that 
he does not find the whole way, as I said before, so fit for his 
purpose as he did formerly, and therefore takes other mea- 
sures ; but I must adjourn that to a time and place by itself. 
But we are told that there are another sort of peojfie, and, 
perhaps, a great many of them too, in whom and by whom 
the Devil really acts, and they know it not. 

It would take up a great deal of time and room, too much 
fp?: this place, so near the close of this work, to describe and 
mark out the involuntary devils which there are in the world ; 
of whom it maybe truly said, that really the Devil is in them, 
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and they know it not. Now though the Devil is cunning and 
managing, and can be veiy silent where he finds it for his 
interest not to be known ; yet it is very hard for him to con- 
ceal himself, and to give so little disturbance in the house, as 
tliat the family should not know who lodged in it ; yet I say, 
the Devil is so subtle and so mischievous an agent, that he 
uses all manner of methods and craft to reside in such people 
as he finds for his purpose, whether they will or no, and, which 
is more, whether they knoAV it or no. 

And let none of my readers be angry, or think themselves 
ill used, when I tell them the Devil may be in them, and may 
act in them, and by them, and they not know it ; for 1 must add, 
it may, perhaps, be one of the greatest pieces of human wis- 
dom in the world, for a man to know when the Devil is in 
him, and when not ; when he is a tool and agent of hell, and 
when he is not ; in a' word, when he is doing the Devil’s 
work, and under his direction, and Avhen not. 

It is true, this is a very weighty point, and might deserve 
to be handled in a more serious way than I seem to be talk- 
ing in all this book ; but give me leave to talk of things my 
own way, and withal, to tell you that there is no pai't of this 
work so seemingly ludicrous, but a grave and well weighed 
mind may make a serious and solid application of it, if they 
please : nor is there any part of this Avork, in Avhich a clear 
sight and a good sense may not see that the author’s d^ign 
is, that they should do so ; and as I am now so near the end 
of my book, I thought it Avas meet to tell you so, and lead 
you to' it as far as I can. 

I say, it is a great part of human wisdom to know when 
theJDevil is acting in us and by us, and when not ; the next, 
and still greater part, would be to prevent him, put a stop to 
his progress, bid him go about his business, and let him know 
he should carry on his designs no farther in that manner ; 
that we will be his tools no longer ; in short, to turn him out of 
doors, and bring a stronger power to take possession ; but this, 
indeed, is too solid a subject, and too great to begin with here. 

But now, as to the bare knowing when he is at work with 
us;^ I say, this, though it is considerable, maybe done, nor is 
it so very difficult ; for example, you have no more to do but 
look a little into the microcosm of the soul, and see there how 
the passions, which are the blood, and the affections, whicjj 
are the spirit, move in their particular vessels ; how they cir- 
culate, and in what temper the pulse beats there, and you 
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may easily see who turns the wheel. If a perfect calm 
possesses the soul ; if peace and temper prevail, and the mind 
feels no tempests rising; if the alfections are regular, and ex- 
alted to virtuous and sublime objects ; the spirits cool, and the 
mind sedate, the man is in a general rectitude of mind ; he 
may be truly said to be his own man ; heaven shines upon 
his soul with its benign influences, and he is out of the reach 
of the evil spirit ; for the divine spirit is an influence of peace, 
all calm and bright, happy and sweet like itself, and tending 
to everything that is good, both present and future. 

But on the other hand, if at any time the mind is rufiled, 
if vapours rise, clouds gather, if passions swell the breast, if 
anger, envy, revenge, hatred, wrath, strife ; if these, or any 
of these, hover over you ; much more, if you feel them 
within you; if the' affections are possessed, and the soul 
hurried down the stream to embrace low and base objects ; 
if those spirits, which are the life and enlivening powers of 
the soul, are drawn off to parties, and to he engaged in a 
vicious and corrupt manner, shooting out wild and wicked 
desires, and running the man headlong into crime, the case is 
easily resolved, the man is possessed, the Devil is in him ; and 
having taken the fort, or at least the counterscarp and out- 
works^, is making his lodgment to cover and secure himself in 
his hold, that he may not be dispossessed, 

Nor can he be easily dispossessed when he has got such hold 
as this ; and it is no -wonder that, being lodged thus upon the 
outworks of the soul, he continues to sap the.foundation of the 
rest, and hy his incessant and furious assaults, reduces the 
man at last to a surrender. 

If the allegory be not as just and apposite as you would 
have it be, you may, however, see by it, in a full view, <he 
state of the man, and how the Devil carries on his design^ ; 
nothing is more common, and I believe there are few thinking 
minds but may reflect upon it in their own compass, than for 
our passions and affections to flow out of the ordinary chan* 
nel ; the spirits and blood of the soul to he extravasated, the 
passions grow violent and outrageous, the affections impetuous, 
corrupt, and violently vicious. Whence does all this proceed T 
from heaven we cannot pretend it comes ; if we must not say 
it is the Devil, whose door must it lie at? Pride swells the 
passions ; avarice moves the affections ; and what is pride, 
what is avarice, but the Devil in the inside of the man I 
ay, as personally and.v’ally is ever he was in the herd of swine* 
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Let not any man then, who is a slave to his passions, or 
who is chained down to his covetousness, pretend to take it 
ill, when I say he has the Devil in him, or that he is a devil : 
what else can it be, and how comes it to pass that passion and 
revenge so often dispossess the man of himself, as to lead him 
to commit murder, to lay plots and snares for the life of his 
enemies, and so to thirst for blood, how comes this but by the 
DeviFs putting those spirits of the soul into so violent a 
ferment, into a fever ? that the circulation is precipitated to 
that degree, and that the man too is precipitated into mischief, 
and at last into ruin ? it is all the Devil, though the man does 
not know it. 

In like manner, avarice leads him to rob, plunder, and de- 
stroy for money, and to commit sometimes the worst of 
violences to obtain the wicked reward. How many have had 
their throats cut for their money, have been murdered on the 
highway, or in their beds, for the desire of what they had? 
It is the same thing in other articles, every vice is the Devil 
in a man ; lust of rule is the devil of great men, and that 
ambition is their devil, as much as whoring is father . . . . /s 
devil ; one has a devil of one class acting him, one another, 
and every man’s reigning vice is a devil to him. 

Thus the Devil has his involuntary instruments, as well as 
those who act in confederacy with him ; he has a very great 
share in many of us, and acts us, and in us, unknown to 
ourselves, though we know nothing of it, and indeed though 
we may not suspect it of ourselves ; like Hazael the Assyrian, 
who, when the prophet told him how he would act the devil 
upon the poor Israelites, answered with detestation, Is thy 
servant a dog, that he should do this thing f and yet he was that 
dog, and did all those cruel things for all that ; the Devil 
acting him, or acting in him, to make him wickeder than 
ever he thought it was possible for him to be. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

01 THE devil's last SCENE OF LIBEB.TT, AND WHAT MAY BE 
SUPPOSED TO BE HIS END, WITH WHAT WB ARB TO UNDERSTAND 
OF HIS BEING TORMENTED FOR EVER AND EVER 

As the Devil is a prince of the power of the air, his king- 
dom is mortal, and must have an end ; and as he is called the 
god of this world, that is, the great usurper of the homage 
VOL. III. ' ^ ^ 
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and reverence 'wlucli mankind onght of right to pay tc iheii 
Maker, so his usurpation also, like the world itself, must have 
an end : Satan is called the God of the world, as men too 
much prostrate and prostitute themselves to him, yet he is 
not the governor of this world; and therefore the homage 
and worship he has from the world, is an usurpation ; and this 
will have an end because the world itself will have an end ; 
and all mankind, as they had a beginning in time, so must 
expire and be removed before the end of time. 

Since, then, the Devil’s empire is to expire and come to an 
end, and that the Devil himself and all his host of devils ai'e 
immortal seraphs, spirits that are not embodied, and cannot 
die, but are to remain in being ; the question before us next 
will be, what is to become of him ? what is his state to be ? 
whither is he to wander, and in what condition is he to rem^n 
to that eternity tp which he is still to exist ? 

I hope no man will mistake me so much in what I have 
said as to spirits, which are all flame, not being affected with 
fire, as if I supposed there was no place of punishment for 
the Devil, nor any kind of punishment that could affect them ; 
and so of our spirits also, when transformed into flame. 

I must be allowed to speak there of that material fire, by 
which, as by an allegory, all the terrors of an eternal state 
are represented to us in Scripture, and in the writings of the 
learned commentators, and by which the pain of sense is 
described ; this, perhaps, I do not understand as they seem to 
do, and therefore have said, 

When we are all flame (that is, all spirit) we shall all fire 
(that iSy all such fire as this) despise. And thus I claim to 
be understood. 

It does not follow from hence, neither do I suggest of so 
much as think that infinite power cannot form a something 
(though inconceivable to us here) which shall be as tormenting 
-and as insupportable to a devil, an apostate seraph, and to a 
spirit, though exalted, unembodied and rarefied into flame, as 
fire would be to other bodies ; in which I think I am orthodox, 
and do not give the least occasion to an enemy to charge me 
with profane speaking in those words, or to plead for thinking 
profanely himself. 

It must be atheistical to the last degree to suggest, that 
whereas the Devil has been heaping up and amassing guilt 
^ver since the creation of man, increasing in hatred of God 
and rebellion against him, and in all possible endeavour to 
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dethrone and depose the !Rlajesty of heaven, that yet Heaven 
had not prepared, or could not prepare, a just penalty for him ; 
and that it should not all end in God’s entire victory over hell, 
and in Satan’s open condemnation. Heaven could not he 
just to its own glory, if he should not avenge himself upon 
this rebel, for all his superlative wickedness in his modem as 
well as ancient station ; for the blood of so many millions of 
his faithful subjects and saints whom he has desti-oyed ; and 
if nothing else offered itself to prove this part, it woidd appear 
undoubted to me ; but this, I confess, does not beloug to 
Satan’s history, and therefore T have reserved it to this place, 
and shall also be the shorter in it. 

That his condition is to be a state of punishment, and that 
by torment, the Devil himself has owned ; and his calling out 
to our blessed Lord when he cast him out of the furious man 
among the tombs, is a proof of it ; WTiat have we to do with 
thee^ and art thou come to torment us before the time^ Luke viii. 28; 
where the Devil acknowledges four things, and three of them 
are directly to my present purpose, and if you won’t believe 
the Word of God, I hope you will believe the Devil, especially 
when it is an open confession against himself. 

1. He confessed Christ to be the Son of God (that by the 
way) and no thanks to him, for that does not want the Devil’s 
evidence. 

2. He acknowledges he may be tormented. 

3. He acknowledges Christ was able to torment him. 

4. He acknowledges that there is a time appointed when 
he shall be tormented. 

As to how, in what manner, and by what means, this 
tormenting the Devil is to be performed or executed, that X 
talte to be as needless to us as it is impossible to know, and 
being not at present inclined to fill your heads and thoughts 
with weak and imperfect guesses, I leave it where I find it. 

It is enough to us, that this torment of the Devil is repre- 
sented to us by fire, it being impossible for our confined 
thoughts to conceive of torment by anything in the world more 
exquisite ; whence I conclude, that devils shall at last receive a 
punishihent suitable to their spiritous nature, and as exqui- 
sitely tormenting as a burning fire would be to our bodies. 

Having thus settled my own belief of this matter, and stated 
it so as I think will let you see it is rightly founded, the 
matter stands thus : 
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Satan having been let loose to play his game in this world 
has improved his time to the utmost ; he has not failed on all 
occasions to exert his hatred, rage, and malice, at his conqueror 
and enemy, namely, his Maker; he has not failed, from 
principles of mere envy and pride, to pursue mankind "with 
all possible rancour, in order to deprive him of the honour 
and felicity which he was created for, namely, to succeed the 
Devil and his angels in the state of glory from which they fell. 

This hatred of God, and envy at man, having broken out 
in so many several ways in the whole series of time from the 
creation, must necessarily have greatly increased his guilt ; 
and as Heaven is righteous to judge him, must terminate in an 
increase of punishment, adequate to his crime, and sufficient 
to his nature. 

Some have suggested, that there is yet a time to come, 
when the Devil shall exert more rage, and do more mischief 
than ever yet he has been permitted to do ; whether he shall 
break his chain, or be unchained for a time, they cannot tell, 
nor I neither ; and it is happy for my work, that even this 
part too does not belong to his history ; if ever it shall be given 
an account of by mankind, it must be after it is come to pass, 
for my part is not prophecy, or foretelling what the Devil shall 
do, but history of what he has done. 

Thus, good people, I have brought the history of the Devil 
down to your own times ; I have, as it were, raised him for 
you, and set him in your view, that you may know him, and 
have a care of him. 

If any cunninger men among you think they are able now 
to lay him again, and so dispose of him out of your sight, 
tliat you shall be troubled no more with him, either here or 
hereafter, let them go to work with him in their own w!ly ; 
you know things future do not belong to an historian, so I 
leave him among you, wishing you may be able to give no 
worse an account of him for the time to come, than I have 
done for the time past. 


THE END oi SfHE HISTORY THE DEVIL. 

V 01 s 
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by A. Hamilton Bryce, 

(Victor) Dramatic 
' Hemant—Ruy Bias — 
GigSe King’s Diverdon. Translated 
Hewton Crosland and 
M^^Sloos. 31. 6d, 

chiefly l&^icaL Trans- 
Hhb|^^ various Writers, now first 
J. H. L. Wilhamst 

Cosmos. Trans- 
Ott 4 B. H. Paul, 
^ols. 


HUMBOLDTS Personal Haixu: 
tlve of his Travels to the E^ni- ^ ' 
noctial R^ons of America during ' ' 

the years 1799-1804. Translated ^ 
by T. Ross. 3 vols. 5 j. each. 

Views of Katee. Translated 

by E. C. Otte and H. G. Bohn. 

s^- 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collector’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on WcK)d and Steel. 2 vols. 5^. ^ 

each. 

HUNGARY : its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth, 31. 6 d, ’ V 

HUTCHINSON (ColMiel). hfo- 
moirs of the Idfe of. By. his , 
Widow, Lucy : together with her ’ 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House.: 

3 ^* 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, 
vised and enlarged. 55. ' * 

INGULPH’H ChronloleB of 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Bkns ^ 
and other Writers. Translated 
H. T. Riley, M.A. 55. 

IRVTtTG’S (Washlngtony Oc^.^ 
plate Works. 15 vob. With 
traits, &C. 3 f. &. each. * 

I. — Salmagundi, 

hooker’s History of 
York.' 

II . — ^The Sketch-Book, 

Life of Oliver Goldagji^^^ 

III — ^Kacebridge Hall, 
ford and Newstead 

IV. — The Alhambra, 

Traveller. ' 

V.— Chronicle of the Cogog ^B M 
of Granada, 
the Conquest of 




wu‘ 


Contained tn Bohfis Lihrofies, 


Washington) Complete 
.jWgrks continued, 

I', ,yI,&VlL — life and Vwages of 
* ‘ Columbus, together with 

5;,^ the Voyages of his Com- 

'C' ‘ pardons. 

V ' VI I J- — Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

'/ “ IX , — Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 

. . Succesors of Mahomet 

k^^‘^’^#'' '^'^-A‘dventures of Captain Bon- 
pi* ■ nevaie, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 

\ I, . Roost. 

XI. — Biographies and Miscella- 
* neons Papers. 

* •* - -Xn.-XV. — ^Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vok. 

Iilfe and Lettera. By his 

. Nephew, Pierre E. Irving, avols. 
&*. 3s, 6d, ^h. 


I^OCSIATES, The Orations of. 
" Translated ly J. H. Freese, M.A. 
/ Vol I. 5J. 

* JAMES’S (G. F. R.) Life of 
J^hard Cknur de Lion. 2 vols. 
'H^V:each, 




SON’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
t spearo’s Heroines. Character- 
^csof W^en: Moral, Poetical, 
’ and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 

^f^BSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
“^Mi 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
5^- 

^^^SE*S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
^p’GOBrt of England during the 
of the Stuarts, including 
Protectorate* 3 vols. With 
^ Portraits. 5^. each. 

-^^^olrs of the Pretenders 
^^isdL their Adherents. With 6 
5 j. 



jl^P^N’S Lives of the Poets, 
ijiby Mrs. Alexander Napi^j^ 
Introduction by Professor 
' 3 vols, ' 3J. 6d. each. 


JOSEPHUS (Fla 7 lu ^,^1 ^ 
of. Whiston’s TranstsdSoa^ 
vised by Rev. A R. ShiHeto^Mi^ 
With Tc^x^phical 
grajddcal Notes by Cotosbel 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 
3^. 6d, each. 



JOYCE'S SolentilLo 
With numerous Woodcuts. 

JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.), 4 ^ 
Building of the British 
a Study in Gecgraplucad 
tion. Illustrate by sa 
Maps and Woodcuts. 2ndJ 
revised, Js.’6d, - Vf’** 

JULIAN, the Emp^xir. 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two 
vectives and Libanus’ 
with Julianas extant TheosomSife' 
Works. Translated % 

King, M.A. 5 J. *^2; 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With 
Notes of Woodfairs Edition^ 
important Additions. 2 
3s, 6d, each. 

JtrSTIN OORKESUUS^'I 
and XiUTBOPIITS. 
by the Rev. J. S. Watsois^^M 

JTJTTENAL, PERSIUtf, 

PICIA and LUOILICTSI 
lated by L. E^ans, M.A. 

KANT'S Critique of Ptve 
Translated byj. M. 
johu. 5 ^. 

Prolegomena 

physloalEoun^tloneo^^ 
Science. Transla^d byE; 

Bax. 5^. ’ 

EESaHTUCY’S (TRoBUi^r^ 
thology of Andent 
Italy. 4tlr Edition, 

Leonard Schmitz, PluDi^L^ 
With 12 Plates from thc,/ '^ 

5^. 












An Alpkaieiical List ef Socks 


trf lEtortfetnui, fi:om iSoo- 

iai 

:&^Ty of the Thirty Years’ 
l&^papoe, JLD. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

each* 

0 >mt^s PosUive Philosophy^ 

fep ^KTHB lW PABIS’S Ihigliah 
£ffl^OT,jK>m the Year 1235 ^ 
TiansJated hyPev. J. A. 
"^piS^D.C.l.. S^olfi. 5J. each. 

I OP WESTMIN- 
lowera of History, 
inning of the "World 
Translated by C. D. 

. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

5 Victories of Wel- 
■he Annies, 

and 5 Portraits, sr. 

ElBtoiTofCStermany, 
Uest Period to 1842. j 

, AHOBLO ANH 
,, their Lives and 
Y Duppa and Quatre- 
acy. With Portraits, 
ags on Steel. 5^* I 
S Luther’s Anto- 
Trants. by William 
ith an App^x (no 
tes. 3J. 6i. 

Df ihePrench Bevo- 
its earliest indications 
cf the Kii^ in I79t- 

astoryof thePrenoh 
from 1789 to 1814. 

. Early Essays by 
Collected from 
«s by J . W. M. Gibbs. 

Bofessor). History 
Illnskated^from 
^^BooD^Kinpire to 
. 4 vols. 


VJ SPOOKS - . 

MILTCBSTS Prose Works. Edfeef'^ 
A St. John. Svols. 

Poetical Works, with a 

moir and Optical Remarl^ 

James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a S^ecthm "TI 
of Explanatory Notes by Hesny".^ 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawing 
ly W. Harvey. 2 vols. - 31. 

®2ich. . 

MITPOBD’S (Miss) Onr Village h 
Sketches of Rural Character Bud 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on ' ^ 
Steel. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d, each. 

^ ^ 'fi 

MOLIEBE’S Bramatio Works, 

A new Translation in 
Prose, ty C. H. Wall, ' 3 
3J. 6 d, each. 

HOHrAOtr. The Lettm 'a^^ 
Works of Lady Mary Wjea#^^ 
Montago. 'Edited by hef greafci^g 
grandson, ILord Whamdifi^ 
tion, and revised by "W. 

Thomas. New Edition, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vo]s> *5^ 

ICOKTAlO-llE’SZisaaTa. 

Translation, ^ revised by 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 

3J. 6 d* each. , , ' 

lffOh[T]ii 3 QXnSSU'’S 
Laws. New Edition, revist ^i^W 
corrected. By J.- V.' 

A.M. 2 vols. 3s. 6 d. eaSof^^H 

MOi^BY’S Games 
Be^ the Matches and 
p^^ by the Amerieab 
with Explanatory md 
* Notes by J. LowenthaL 

SCOTI.EY (J. L.).v 
the Dutch Bepiddio/ A 
'ify John LoIhrppr^I^o^^^^fflH 
^itioD,vWith HQ^Ea|p>]^^m|Bn 







Contained in Eohrts Libraries* 



An Alphahetical List Books 






^OTABCK’a Ll7es, PRS SCOTT'S 

!‘ y ^ > ‘^7 A.!I^W3itj M.A., and George Mexico, Copyright, 

/ ■ vi^QDfjf M,A, 4voIs, 35. 6^. eadb. the notes by John 
:K.:;iaMoral3. Tfaeosoi*ical Essays. f? mtroductioa 

i ^ edition, with the notes o-f 

C-, — Mora I s. Ethical Essays, Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3^^ 6^ 
Tr^dated by the Rev. A. R. - — Reign of Ferdtnaiii 

f’-.:, S-y* Isabella. Copyright;; ed 

OP ASJEEICA. Se- 5'*^ }f^ ] 

;®;55;4}ee{teiis from One Hundred ^ 

- ■•'Amdacan Poets, from 1776 to PEOPERTITJ^ iransW 
,v-.. . 1876. -By W. J. Linton. 3 j. 6 d. J- <5antdl«n, J 

• and accompanied by 

CirOIiOP.S]DIA, Versions, from various 5G 

A Dictionary of Political, Con- 3^. 6ff. 
py. ' >' kitutionaly ^tistical, and Fo- PROVERBS; Handbook ol 
Knowledge; forming a taming an entire Repiibll 

^jWcHrb of Reference on subjects of of Ray^s Collection of E 

Administration, Political Proverbs, with his additk^ 

fecdnomyj Finance, Commerce, Foreign Languages and i- 

and Social Relations. 4 plete Alphabetical Index; m 

rVQls. 3s. 6d, each, are introduced large ad^tfe 

K POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, well of Proverte a® 

fe? " with copious Notes, by Robert r^’-n'+f ^ 

With numerous Itius- 

a vels. 5r. each. PEQ^YEEBS, A Po^^ 

^ . For^m,. ^' 'Comprising-, m 

imd. Edited, by Italian, German, Dut^^ 

Rev. J. S. Watson, ,MA.. Portuguese, and Djini^^ 

^yf>|®ustrated the entire Series of English Translations- &■<$ 

^ r Fkixman’s Designs. Sj, Index by H. G. Bohm 5^: 

py Homer’s Odyssey, with the POTTERY A:^ PORQEI 
/ Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, and other Objects of VerttV 

&c., by other translators. Edited prising an Illu.strated Catalf 

Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A, the Bernal Collection of ^ 

With the entire Series of Flax- of Art, with the prices at- 

;^T man’s Designs. 5^, they were sold by auctica 

C'V • 1 J* f names of the possessors, 

including m^y of his are added, an Introductory I 

Letters, By Robert Carrutners. and Porcdami i 

numerous Illustrations. 5^. Engraved List of all 0 ^;: 

Prose Tales: The Ma^s and Monograms, ^y 

I tin’s Daughter — Doubrovsky Bohn. With nume^^ 

le Queen of Spades — An Engra^nngs, Jr. ; or 
:eur Peasant Girl— The Shot Illustrations, ioj. 6 d, 
e Snow Storm— The Post- PROMT’S (Father) 
a: — The Coffin Maker — Iccted and arranged byR 

lali — The Egyptian Nighte — Mahony, New issu’e,‘^ w 

^ th^ Great's Negro, Trans- Eidiings by D,. Madis^ 

;byT,K;eane> 3s* Nearly 600 pages. 








Gained m BoJv^s lAhraties^ 


' Schiller's Works continued. 

II. — History of the Revolt in the 
** Netherlands, the Trials of 

' Counts Egmont and Horn, 

' theSiegeof Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

HI. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
; , „ Messina, together with the 

Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

^ , These Dramas are all 
translated in metre, 
t IV.— Robbers ( with Schiller's 
: . original Preface), Fiesco, 
.i Love and Intrigue, De- 
vi;^ . . metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport ' 

le? • , of Divinity. 

^ Dramas in this 

iiiX ' volume^are trarfelated into 
ProSe. 

’ c- ‘ " W^en 3 tem,V&Bam"T'^«^^ 

SCHILLER ahd GCETHX 
Correspondence between, from 
^ A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
‘ Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3r. (>d. 


Alexander, and The B^inni^ of I,' * 
our History. Translated t 

Purcell and R. H*" WMtetorifeiVV 
3 s. 6 d. . '“-TS" 

— — jEsthetic and Mlsc^daxteoi^ ^ 
Works. Translated by E. .L}: 
Millington. 31. 6 d,, 

SC HLE GrEL (A. 

. on Dramatic Art and Mteratoi^ ^ 
Translated by J. Black. Revved*-" 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J, W.'^ . 
Morrison, M. A. 3;f. $d. 

SOHOPENBATJER on the 
fold Root of the Pilncdpist 
Sufficient Reason, and 
Will In Nature. Trkk^^ 

Madame Hillebrand. 5^ 

Essays. Selected and 

lated. With a Bic^rapMcal IntaEsi^' 
ductioa and Sketch of his BWo-Q 
Sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. . 

SCHOUW'S Earth, Plahte^ j^rv 
Man. Translated by A.^Hes^fci^^| 
With coloured Map the 
graphy of Plants. 5^.,, " 
SCHUMANN (Robert). 

and Works,' by August 
■: : ■ Translated by A. L, 

— Early Lett^'.. 
blished by his Wife.' 
by May HerberW'^ * 
by Sir George Grov^ “ 

SENECA on Ben^ts^ 
trai^kted by A. 

Minor Essays and 

Translated by 

SHAKE SP^ ARE 

MENTS. ..Arranged by^, Di;; 
Lambert, B. A. 3^-. 6 d . ' ' ' 

SHAKESPEARE^' 

Art. The History 
of Shakes^re's Plays,, 

. Hermann Ulricj. TransIaf^J^^ 
L. Dora Sphmitz. 2 vols, 


fOHLEGEL'S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
C: . Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
ii..:’lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
^ - r^n, M.A 3^. 6 d, 

“Lectures on the History,, of 
^ ^'tiA*®rature, Ancient and Modern. 
* J'/T^^lated from the Gerii^ 3Xv6a. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 
";’/of Jlktory. Translated by J. B. 
l^'-liAertsoni p. 6 d, 

E,GEL ’ S Lectures ^ , on 
History, together with 
Lectures entitled Caesar and 


















ITH.E YORK LIBRAR 

.A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPEKi* ^ 

volumes are printed in a handy size (6J x 4J in/^ 

^ ; thin but opaque paper, aud are simply and 

' attractively bound. 

U-i] - Price, in cloth, 2s. net ; in leather, 3s. net. 'A 

'‘'- ft ' *The Yoik Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and 
. ’ gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. . . . A / 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes * 
^ ' fexadly what they should he,^-^Boakman. . . % 

* Thlese books should find their way to every home 
btiltivation .’— and Queries, 

following volumes are now ready; 

Wi CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. . ‘ . 

fei^CENEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introductiefe' 


3 jE^aiteo, witn an intrOiCluctio»' 

r Annie Raine Ellis. 

S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine J 
S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited ' 

■with Introduction by A H. 

5 . PTLGRIMACE'ti 

M.DINAH AND MEOCAH.. With Introaucflon by SeS 
DOLE. 2'^VOls. • - ^ " '' 

VANTES’ DON' QUIXOTE. Mottexjx's Traai 
*vjsed. With Lockhart's Life and Notes’, avds. 

W^EASSIC TALES r Johnson^s Rasselas, GoLDSMirfiV 
Wakefield, SrERNE's Sentimental Journet, Wa „ 
OF Otranto With 'Introduction by C. S. Fearen^^^ 



RIDGE'S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Copfc 
p^Lnujuiiing’ Spirit. , " ' ^ 

^ 63 DGE*S FRIEND' /A series oC Essays «’<)%: 
and Religion, ^ 

MriDGE’S table talk and omniana.’'a 

1^'^EditedbyT. AsiHE, BA \ 

g ’s history of the INTELLECrfjAS- 

‘WENT OF EUROPE^ uiftds. 

■ ELIOPS ADAM BEDE-. 

N^. WORKS. . A new^edition in 5 vokim^^ 
reiQ^, edited and collated by George SAiiPSON-. » 

^^ING-S TO*M JONES. ' 3 vols.' ‘ ’ - 

ijiELL’S SYLVIA’S' LOVERS. • > ~ 




I llSWIdit ■ SHAKESPlAJlM 

. IlhisiraUd by BYAM SHAW . > f 

Wfe Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNl^- 

at tiifi Chiswick Press, pott Svo., price ir. net per 
%,^ifeapcsr'edition, tx net per volume ; or ap. net in limp leath« ; 
on Japanese vellntn, to be sold only in s^, price 5 s, 

New Complete in ^^Vcluntes. ~ 

"WELL THAT ENDS LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. '0^ 
MACBETH, i 

AND CLEOPATRA. MEASURE ROR MEASUftW.^^® 

Wb.Ww ' like it. merchant OE VEMlrt£> - . 4 

OR ERRORS. '. MERR!E''WiVE^ OF 




iB8^‘V. ■ • ' ' th£ tempest. 


Mg^i^EHRYVI. Parti. 
^^SENRY VI. Part II. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


fSIRY VI. Part HI. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA., 

g l^NRY VHI. TWELFTH NIGHT. ’ 

fpiteN. TWO GK?TLEMEN OF VERiOJJ^ 

|.■'^E&R. WINTER’S TALE. 

^ jjaCHARD II. POEMS. 

SiiacHARD ni. sonnets. ' ” 


R ig IhrieeiKtioa.'— JVdiiSa eatSQpefiK, ;*■ 

ay comely, mid altogether deshabSe ftfitiost,’— Wuindnsier 
ems ago such volumes wooIdha^ebeenL deemed worthy to be' 

To-day, tBe low price at which they are offered totheir^ES 
emgsoregaidedr-^tittjSfli. ^ 

and size, wonderfi^ cheak beautifully printed fionri^EiSi^ 
musttBted qa^tly,yet admiratly Byam Sl^w, v*e 
t. No on* who wanes a gqtxS. aad coav^tenf *^hnlrn^riOTr^|m 













the Best t>nctical Woridi^ {Bctkmazy of ^ 
Entail Lffiasrnage. 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

548 PAGES. 5000 ILLOSTRATIOHS.'- 


Ilfev EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WTIH A 
- ?HEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASESL 







. AppeaidSo^fS^iplij:^ a Gaziefitea: of ^ 

ocafeiafeafe of Scaiptare, Greek, Latm, and En^ish Proper Naiaes* ^ 
^GictioQai3^ of the Kofced Names of F&tion, a Brief Hirtoiy ^ 

T^ng naggj a Dicii<M^aiy of Fore%n Quotations, Words, Phras^ ' 
a Bi(^;rapycal Dktkxnaay witk 10,000 names, 


.V 

■V 


IT, EdiUfr of ike ^ Oj^ord, JEji^^hk DtcHonarf^ sa 5 (s^*j 
hod 'wkk its lai^ Sapplaoest aad. traasKrcws sgppeodic^ ~ 

' ^ iE»iatsiD 5 its gTOtxod aj^ains^afi nratTsopittowBlia^ ^ __ 

l»o{>adj, * explao^ons of mean£b$'' ia *W«bssfer ^ batpc alwji^ S 
/Jerse and wrfj-pat; and it is hm ta>«e* itowanytis^b-**^ 
ta ISnats.'* ' - , ^ 

.r JCMSBPH WBISHT, M.A^P9U3f^ 

Diakci DieHonaryf ^ys :— *The ^sw cdMoa xaf ** ^ 

s undoabtedly the mosi os^ and xtBaUa work of its Hndi»aQ 3 rre^ 
■b^ iK3t exaniined tke wodc carefi^^ wosdd belttire tihat 50 ^ 

~ infonaatieB coeki within so sma^ 

H. SATCE, l^D., sa 7 s^— *It is iztdeed'a^kp 

„ toibotnodvie of 3 THctioriary moire etbaostrre addr conml^ 
OB^ what tve migiit expect toftadin sntii a wodc, bot^a^w 
have thot^jt rflio<Mcing for/ f '■ « 

WOOD*, JkJX.xHmd Master says^— 

lugb^ of its merits, lodeed, 1 cdttsi^ h to te &£ the* m, 
'E^raonary i n emstenc e^ and modi more r^ahje than the 
fjp|jj3(hjotEriy seesas to nmmanvaltedi*. 

SfMkiun Bs^es, on ^ 


ELL (S' SONS, YOBK: BOl 
L STREET, W.C. , .-'^X 




